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PREFACE  TO  VOL  I 


For  the  Science  of  Society,  the  name  "Sociology"  wm 
introdaced  by  M.,Conite.  Partly  because  it  was  in  posues- 
sion  of  the  field,  and  partly  because  no  other  name  soffi- 
dently  comprehensiTe  existed,  I  adopted  it.  Though  re- 
peatedly blamed  by  those  who  condemn  the  word  as  a 
"  barbarism,"  I  do  not  tegret  having  done  so.  To  use,  as 
some  have  snggested,  the  word  "Politics,"  too  narrow  in  its 
meaning  as  well  as  misleading  in  its  connotations,  would  be 
deliberately  to  create  confusion  for  the  sake  of  aroiding  a 
defect  of  no  practical  moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  our 
speech  is  already  bo  great  that  nearly  every  thonght  is  ex- 
pressed in  words  taken  from  two  or  three  languages.  Already, 
too,  it  has  many  words  formed  in  irregular  ways  from  hetero- 
geneons  roots.  Seeing  this,  I  accept  without  much  reluct- 
ance, another  such  word :  believing  that  the  convenience 
and  Buggestiveneas  of  our  symbols  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  legitimacy  of  their  deriration. 

IVobably  some  surprise  will  be  felt  that,  containing  as 
this  work  does  multitudinous  qaotatious  from  numeroas 
authors,  there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages. 
Some  words  of  explanation  seem  needful.  If  foot-notes 
are  referred  to,  the  thread  of  the  argument  is  completely 
^  ,  broken ;  and  even  if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is 
g^      disturbed  by  the  consciousness  that  they  are  there  to  be 


looked  at.     Hence  a  loss  of  effect  and  a  loss  of  time.    As  I 


VI  PBirACK. 

intended  to  nse  as  data  for  the  conclusions  set  forth  in 
this  work,  the  compiled  and  classified  facts  forming  the 
Descriptive  Sociology,  it  occurred  to  me  that  since  the 
arrangement  of  those  facts  is  such  that  tbe  author's  namo 
and  the  race  referred  to  being  given,  the  extract  may  in 
each  case  be  found,  and  with  it  the  reference,  it  was  need- 
less to  waste  spacce  and  hinder  thought  with  these  distracting 
foot-notes.  I  therefore  decided  to  omit  them.  In  so  far 
as  evidence  furnished  by  the  uncivilized  races  is  concerned, 
(which  forms  the  g^reater  part  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
this  vt)lume),  there  exists  this  means  of  verification  in  nearly 
all  cases.  I  found,  however,  that  many. facts  from  other 
sources  had  to  be  sought  out  and  incorporated ;  and  not 
likinjg  to  chajige  the  system  I  had  oommenced  with,  I 
left  them  in  an  unverifiable  state.  I  recognize  the  defect, 
and  hope  hereafter  to  remedy  it.  In  succeeding  volumes  I 
propose  to  adopt  a  method  of  reference  which  will  give  the 
reader  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  authorities  cited, 
while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be  solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists  were  issued 
to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates  : — ^No.  85  (pp.  1 — 
80)  in  June,  1874;  No.  36  (pp.  81—160)  in  November, 
,1874;  No,  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875;  No.  38 
(pp.  241— 320)  in  May,  1875;  No.  39  (pp.  321— 400)  in 
September,  1875 ;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with  Appendices 
A  &  B)  in  December,  1875 ;  No.  41  (pp.  465—544)  in 
April,  1876;  No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876;  and 
No.  43  (pp.  625—704)  in  December,  1876 :  an  extra  No. 
(44)  issued  in  June,  1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  this  No.  44,  the  issue  of  the  System  of  Synthetio 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases :  the  intention  bding  to 
publish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next 
volume  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  1880. 

Ijondon,  December,  1876. 
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PART  1. 


THE   DATA   OF    80GI0LOO7. 


aCPER-OROANIO  ETOLUTIOK. 

§  1.  Or  the  tJiree  broadly-diBtiiigiiiBlied  tunda  of  Evo- 
istion,  we  come  now  to  the  third.  The  first  kind.  Inor- 
ganic Erolntion,  which,  hod  it  been  dealt  with,  wonld 
have  occupied  two  mhii&ee,  one  dealir^  wiiJi  Astrogeny 
and  the  olUer  with  Geogeny,  was  -ptisaed  over  becaode  it 
eeomed  undesirable  to  postpone  the  more  important  ap- 
plications of  the  dootnne  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating 
those  lese  important  ^pEoations  whioh  logically  precede 
them.  The  foor  volnmes  that  hava  followed  Fir»t  Prin' 
npUt,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Erolutiou :  two  of .  thena 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  liring  aggre- 
gates, vegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  o^er 
two  witb  thbs«  more  special  phenomena  distisgoii^ed  as 
psychical,  which  the  most  evolred  organic  aggregates  dis- 
play. We  hare  now  to  enter  upon  the  remaining  division — ' 
Saper-organio  Bvolntion.  , 

Althoogh  this  word  ia  deaoriptiTe,  and  althongh,  in  F4rtt 
pTiiMipUt,  §  n  Ij  I  have  nsed  it  with  an  .e^Ianatory  sen- 
teBce,  it  will  be^  proper  here  to  exhibit  ita  meaning  more 
IWIy. 

^  2.  While  «e  are  oocnpi^  with  the  facta  displayed  by 
an  individual'  orgwiism  during  ita  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  Bttidying  Orgamc  Evolation.     If  we  ta^  into 
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acoonnt,  as  we  must,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
between  thia  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
its  life  pats  it  in  relation  with,  we  still  do  not  go  bejond  the 
limits  of  Organic  Erolntion.  Nor  need  we  consider  that  we 
exceed  these  limits  on  passing  to  those  gronps  of  facts  which 
the  rearing  of  oEFspring  frequently  shows  as  j  though  here,  in 
pu^ntal  co-operation,  we  see  the  germ  of  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  While  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  joint  actions 
of  parents  in  fostering  their  young,  foreshadow  processes  of 
a  class  beyond  the  simply  organic  j  and  while  recognizing 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  prodncts  of  these  joint  actions, 
such  as  nests,  must  be  taken  as  foreshadowing  prodncts  of 
the  saper^rganio  class ;  we  may  fitly  regard  Snper-organic 
Evolution  as  commencing  only  when  there  arises  some- 
thing more  than  the  combined  elForte  of  parents.  There 
can  of  coarse  be  no  absolate  separation.  If  there  has  been 
Erolntion,  that  form  of  it  here  distingaished  as  snper- 
orgaaio  most  bare  arisen  by  insensible  steps  oat  of  the 
organic.  But  we  may  conreniently  mark  it  oS  as  indading 
all  those  processes  and  products  which  imply  the  co<ordinated 
actions  of  many  iudividnals — co-ordinated  actions  which 
achiere  resalts  exceediog  in  extent  and  complexity  those 
achievable  by  individoal  actions. 

There  exist  Tarions  gronps  of  super-organio  phenomena, 
of  which  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  l^ 
way  of  illustration. 

^  3.  Of  such  the  most  familiarj  and  ia  some  respects  the 
most  instmctire,  are  famished  by  the  social  insects.  The 
processes  carried  on  by  these  show  as  co-operation,  witl^  in 
some  oases,  considerable  division  of  labour ;  as  w^  as  pro- 
ducts  of  a  size  and  complexity  far  beyond  any  that  would  be 
possible  in  the  absence  of  united  efforts. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  particularize  these  truths,  as  shown 
OS  by  bees  uid  wasps.  All  know  that  these  form  (thoagh, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  only  in  a  qnalifiod  sense)  com- 
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manitieB-— communities  aacli  that  tlie  units  and  the  aggre* 
gates  stand  in  yerj  definite  relations.  Between  the  in- 
diyidoal  organization  of  the  hire-bee  and  tho  organization 
of  the  hire  as  an  orderly  aggregate  of  individuals  with  a 
regularly-formed  habitation^  there  exists  a  fixed  connexion. 
Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolyes  into  a  complete  indivi- 
dual; so  does  the  adult  queen-wasp,  the  germ  of  a  wasp- 
society^  evolve  into  a  multitude  of  individuals  with  defi- 
nitely-adjusted arrangements  and  activities.  That  is  to  say, 
the  growths  and  developments  of  these  social  aggregates 
have  analogies  with  the  growths  and  developments  of  the 
individual  aggregates.  Though  the  structures  and  functions 
shown  us  by  the  communiiy  are  less  specific  than  those 
shown  us  by  the  individual,  yet  they  are  specific  in  a 
considerable  degree.  As  evidence  that  Evolution  of  this 
order  has  here  arisen  after  the  same  manner  as  the  simpler 
orders  of  Evolution,  it  may  be  added  that,  among  both  bees 
and  wasps,  different  genera  exhibit  it  in  different  degrees. 
From  kinds  that  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  we  pass  through 
kinds  that  are  social  in  small  degrees  to  kinds  that  are  social 
in  great  degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants  the  process  of  Super-organic 
Evolution  is  carried  much  further — some  species,  I  say;  for 
here,  also,  we  find  that  unlike  stages  have  been  reached  by 
nnlike  species :  the  societies  they  form  vary  immensely,  both 
in  size  and  complexity.  Among  the  most  advanced,  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  carried  so  far  that  different  classes  of 
individuals  are  structurally  adapted  to  diffeifent  functions. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  white  ants,  or  termitee  (which,  how- 
ever, belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects),  there  are,  in -addi- 
tion to  males  and  females,  soldiers  and  workers ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  shown  that  there  are  in  some  cases  two  kinds  of 
males  and  females,  winged  and  unwinged :  making  six  un- 
like forms.  Among  the  Saiiba  ants  there  are,  besides  the 
two  developed  sexual  forms,  three  varieties  of  forms 
coxually  nndovoloped — one  class   of  in-door  workers  and 


p&pfkoR;  so  thatj  as  Sir  Jolm< 
ants  keep  more  domestic  animals 
To  wluch  we  mast  add  that  amd 
mnnities,  there  is  a  system  of 
rude  language,  and  that  there  { 
mining,  road-making,  and  boildii 
methodical  character  may  be  jadg 
Tuckey,  who,  in  Congo,  "  found  i 
of  ant-hills,  placed  with  more  n 
banzas  ";  or  from  the  statement  o 
a  volume  would  be  required  to 
chambers,  passages,  bridges,  conta 
But,  as  hinted  above,  though  sot 
of  evolution  much  higher  than  the 
the  aggregates  they  form  simuh 
sundry  ways ;  yet  they  are  not  true 
evolution  we  see  in  them  is,  in  esseni 
between  the  organic  and  iSie  dupe 
understood.     For  each  of  these  soc 
family.     It  is  not  a  union  among 
tially  independent  of  one  another  ii 
mately  equal  in  their  capacities; 
the  offspring  of  one  mother,  carrie( 
single  generation  and  in  some  ca 


M.\. 
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arises  between  the  sexes.  For  instead  of  two  kinds  of  indi« 
vidnals  descending  from  the  same  parents,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  parents;  and 
instead  of  a  simple  co-operation  between  two  differentiated 
individuals  in  the  rearing  of  ofbpring,  there  is  an  involved 
co-operation  iemiong  sundry  differentiated  classes  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  rearing  of  offspring. 

§  4.  The  only  true  rudimentary  forms  of  Super-organic 
Evolution  are  those  to  be  found  among  certain  of  tiie  higher 
types  of  vertebrata. 

Some  birds  form  communities  in  which,  beyond  mere 
aggregation,  there  is  a  small  amount  of  co-ordination.  Books 
furnish  the  most  familiar  instance.  Am6ng  these  we  see 
such  integration  as  is  implied  by  the  keeping-together  of 
the  same  families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  There  is  some  rude  form  of  govern- 
ment, some  recognition  of  proprietorship,  some  punishment 
of  offenders,  and  occasionally  expuLdpu  of  them.  A.  slight 
specialization  is  shown  in  the  stationing  of  sentinels  while 
the  flock  feeds.  And  there  is  usually  an  orderly  action  of 
the  whole  community  in  respect  of  times  of  going  and 
conung.  Clearly  there  has  been  reached  a  co-operation 
comparable  in  degree  to  that  shown  us  by  those  small 
assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings,  in  which  there 
exist  no  governments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  little  more 
than  the  union  of  mere  association.  In  the  common  ten* 
dency  towards  supremacy  of  the  strongest  male  in  the  herd, 
we  do,  indeed,  see  a  faint  trace  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion. Some  degree  of  co-operation  is  showii,  for  offensive 
purposes,  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and  for  defensive 
purposes  by  animals  that  are  hunted;  as,  according  to  Boss, 
by  the  North  American  buffaloes,  the  bulls  of  which  assemble 
to  guard  the  cows  during  the  caJving-season  against  wolves, 
bears,  or  other  enemies.      Certain  gregarious  mammals. 
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however^  as  the  beavers,  cany  social  co-operation  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent ;  and  their  joint  actions  yield  remarkable 
products  in  the  shape  of  habitations.  Finally,  among  sundry 
of  the  Primates,  gregarioosness  is  joined  with  some  sub- 
ordination, some  combination,  some  display  of  the  social 
sentiments.  There  is  obedience  to  leaders ;  there  is  union 
of  efforts;  there  are  sentinels  and  signals;  there  is  some 
idea  of  property ;  there  is  some  exchange  of  services ;  there 
is  adoption  of  orphans ;  and  anxiety  prompts  the  community 
at  large  to  make  efforts  on  behalf  of  endangered  members. 

§  5.  These  classes  of  truths,  which,  by  one  haying 
adequate  knowledge,  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  much 
purpose,  I  have  here  set  down  and  illustrated  for  several 
reasons.  Partly  it  seemed  needful  to  point  out  that  beyond 
organic  evolution,  there  tends  to  arise  in  various  direc- 
tions a  further  and  higher  order  of  evolution.  Partly,  my 
object  has  been  to  give  a  comprehensive  conception  of 
this  Super-organic  Evolution,  as  not  of  one  kind  but  of 
various  kinds,  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  various 
species  of  organisms  among  which  it  shows  itself.  And 
partly,  the  facts  have  been  referred  to  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  that  Super-organic  Evolution  of  the  highest 
order,  arises  out  of  an  order  no  higher  than  that  variously 
displayed  in  the  animal  world  at  large. 

Having  observed  thus  much,  we  may  henceforth  re- 
strict ourselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution 
which  so  immensely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in 
complication,  in  importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively 
insignificant — almost  too  insignificant  to  be  named  at  the 
same  time.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  form  of  it  which 
human  societies  exhibit  in  their  growths,  structures,  func- 
tions, products.  To  the  phenomena  comprised  in  these, 
and  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  Sociology,  we  now 
pass. 
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{  S.  Thi  behavioiir  of  a  single  inaniinate  object  depondi 
OQ  the  co-openttion  between  ita  own  forces  and  the  forces 
to  wbicb  it  IB  exposed :  instance  a  piece  of  metal,  the  mole- 
cules of  which  keep  the  solid  state  or  assume  the  liquid 
state,  according  partly  to  their  natures  and  partly  to  the 
heat-waves  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects.  Be  it  a  cart-load  of  bricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowfol  of  gravel  turned  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behaviour  of  the  assembled  masses — ^here  stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  forming  one  with 
sides  mnch  less  inclined,  and  here  spreading  out  uid  rolling 
in  all  directiona — ^is  in  each  case  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  and 
partly  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  jointly  and  individually  subjected  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consiste  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
species  increases  or  decreases  in  numbers,  widens  or  contracts 
its  habitat,  migrates  or  remains  stetionary,  continaes  an  old 
mode  of  life  or  falls  inte  a  new  one,  under  the  combined 
inSnences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing  actions, 
inorganic  and  organic. 

It  is  dins,  too,  with  aggregates  of  men.  Be  it  radi- 
mentary  or  be  it  advanced,  every  society  displays  phenomena 
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that  are  ascribable  to  tlie  cliaracters  of  its  units  and  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  exist.  Here,  then,  ai'e  the 
Factors  as  primarily  divided. 

^  7.  These  factors  are  re-divisible.  Within  each  there 
are  gronpa  of  factors  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Be^nnittgwith  the  extrinsic  factors,  we  aee  that  from  the 
outset  several  kinds  of  them  are  variously  operative.  They 
need  but  barely  ennmerating.  We  have  climate,  hot,  cold, 
or  temperate,  moist  or  dry,  constant  or  variable.  We  have 
snrface,  mnch  or  little  of  which  is  available,  and  the 
available  part  of  whiob  is  fertile  in  greater  or  less  degree ; 
and  we  have  configuration  of  surface,  as  aniform  or  multi- 
form. Next  we  have  the  vegetal  productions,  here  abundant 
in  qnantities  and  kinds,  and  there  deficient  in  one  or  both. 
And  besides  the  Flora  of  the  region  we  have  its  Fauna, 
which  is  highly  influential  in  many  ways ;  not  only  by  the 
numbers  of  its  species  and  individuals,  but  by  the  proportion 
between  those  that  are  useful  and  those  that  are  injurious. 
On  these  sets  of  conditions,  inorganic  and  organic,  charac- 
terizing  the  environment,  primarily  depends  the  possibility 
of  social  evolution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  intrinsic  factors  we  have  to  note, 
first,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man 
has  physical  characters  which  are  potent  in  determining 
the  growth  and  stmcture  of  the  society.  He  is  in  every 
case  more  or  less  distinguished  by  emotional  characters 
which  aid,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society, 
and  the  developments  accompanying  them.  Always,  too,  his 
degree  of  intelligence  and  the  tendencies  of  thought  pecnliar 
to  him,  become  co-operating  causes  of  social  quiescence  or 
social  cbange. 

Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondary  or  derived  sots  of  factors,  which  social 
evolution  itself  brings  into  play. 

^  8.  First  may  be  set  down  the  progressive  modifioations 
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of  the  enyironmenti  inorganic  and  organicj  which  the 
actions  of  societies  effect.   * 

Among  these  tire  the  alterations  of  climate  caused  by 
clearing  and  by  drainage.  Such  alterations  may  be  f arour- 
able  to  social  growth^  as  where  a  rainy  region  is  made 
less  rainy  by  catting  down  forests^  or  a  swanipy  surface 
rendered  more  salubrious  and  fertile  by  carrying  off  water*  ; 
or  they  may  be  unfavourable,  as  where,  by  destroying  the 
forests,  a  region  already  dry  is  made  arid :  witness  the  seat 
of  the  old  Semitic  civilizations,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wrought  in  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  plamt-life  over  the  surface  occupied.  These  changes  are 
three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  substitution  of  plants 
conducive  to  social  growth>  for  plants  not  conducive  to  it ; 
there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of  these 
useful  plants,  causing,  in  time,  extreme  divergences  from 
their  originals ;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction 
of  new  useful  plants. 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  species. 
We  hate  a  fostering  of  useful  species,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  making  their  quali- 
ties more  advantageous  to  society.  Further,  we  have  the 
naturalization  of  desirable  species,  brought  from  abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  of  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 

*  It  in  worth  notmg  that  the  effect  of  drainage  is  to  increase  what  we 
may  SgoratiTely  caU  terrestrial  respiration  ;  amd  that  on  terrestrial  respira- 
Iton  the  lires  of  land-plants,  and  therefore  of  land-animals^  and  therefore 
of  men,  depend.  Brery  change  of  atmospheric  pressure  produces,  from 
day  to  day»  exits  or.entrances  of  the  air  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  soil. 
The  depth  to  wiich  these  irregular  inspirations  and  expirations  reach,  is 
increased  by  freedom  from  water;  since  inters tioea  occupied  by  watei 
cannot  be  Wed  by  air.  Thus  those  chemical  decompositions  effected  by 
the  air  that  ia  renewed  with  every  tall  aad  rise  of  the  barometer,  are 
extended  to  a  greater  depth  by  drainage  ;  and  the  plant-life  depending  upon 
these  decompositions  is  therefore  fscititated. 
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birds,  and  the  fields  corered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 
eyentually  occupy  the  same  are%,  to  be  reminded  that  the 
enyironment,  inorganic  and  organic,  of  a  society,  under- 
goes  a  continuous  transformation  of  a  remarkable  kind 
during  the  progress  of  the  society;  and  that  this  trans- 
formation becomes  an  all-important  secondary  factor  in 
socnal  evolution. 

§  9.  Another  secondary  factor  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked, is  the  increasing  size  of  the  social  aggregate, 
accompanied,  generally,  by  increasing  density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  produced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both 
a  condition  to,  and  a  result  of,  organization  in  a  society. 
It  is  clear  that  hetereogeneity  of  structure  is  made  possible 
only  by  multiplicity  of  units.  Division  of  labour  cannot 
be  carried  far  where  there  are  but  few  to  divide  the  labour 
among  them.  There  can  be  no  differentiation  into  classes 
in  the  absence  of  numbers.  Complex  co-operations,  govern- 
mental and  industrial,  are  impossible  without  a  population 
larg^  enough  to  supply  numy  kinds  and  gradations  of 
agents.  And  sundry  developed  forms  of  activity,  both 
predatory  and  peaceful,  are  made  practicable  only  by  the 
power  which  large  masses  of  men  furnish. 

Hence,  then,  a  derivative  factor  which,  like  the  rest,  is  at 
once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
growth,  considered  simply  as  accumulation  of  numbers. 
Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this,  and  this  joins 
other  factors  in  working  further  changes. 

§  10.  The  next  secondary  or  derivative  factor  to  be  noted, 
is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  society  and  its  units — 
the  influence  of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on 
the  whole. 

As  soon  as  a  social  combination  acquires  some  perma- 
nence, there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  so- 
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cietj  as  a  whole  and  eacli  member  of  it,  snoli  that  either 
affects  the  nature  of  the  other.  The  control  exercised  hj 
the  aggregate  over  its  units,  is  one  tending  ever  to  mould 
iheir  activities  and  sentiments  and  ideas  into  congruity  with 
social  requirements ;  and  these  activities,  sentiments,  and 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  changed  by  changing  circum-i 
stances,  tend  to  re-mould  the  society  into  congruity  with 
themselves. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  origi^al  nature  of  the 
individuals  and  the  original  nature  of  the  society  they 
form,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  induced  natures  of 
the  two.  Superposed  modifications  are  continually  under- 
gone  by  the  units ;  and  the  altered  units  are  ever  superposing 
modifications  of  social  structure  on  the  previous  modifica- 
tions. Eventually  this  co-operation  becomes  a  potent  cause 
of  transformation  in  both. 

§  11.  Yet  a  further  derivative  factor  of  extreme  import- 
ance remains.  I  mean  the  influence  of  the  super-organic 
environment — the  action  and  reaction  between  a  society 
and  neighbouring  societies. 

While  there  exist  nothing  but  small,  wandering  assem- 
blages of  men,  devoid  of  organization,  the  conflicts  of 
these  assemblages  with  one  another  cannot  work  changes 
of  structure.  But  when  once  there  have  arisen  the  definite 
chieftainships  which  these  conflicts  themselves  tend  to 
initiate,  and  especially  when  the  conflicts  have  ended  in 
permanent  subjugations,  there  arise  the  rudiments  of  poli- 
tical organization ;  and,  as  at  first,  so  afterwards,  the  wars 
of  societies  with  one  another  have  all-important  effects  in 
developing  the  social  structure,  or  rather,  one  moiety  of  it. 
For  I  may  here,  in  passing,  briefly  indicate  the  fact  to  be 
hereafter  exhibited  in  full,  that  while  the  industrial  organ- 
ization of  a  society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganic 
and  orgamc  environments,  its  governmental  organization  is 
mainly  determined  by  its  super- organic  environment^-by 
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there  g^doally  evolve  also  the  products  we  call  aesthetic; 
which  of  themselves  form  a  highly-complex  group.  From 
necklaces  of  fish-bones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate^ 
gorgeoosj  and  infinitely  varied;  out  of  discordant  war- 
chants  come  symphonies  and  operas;  cairns  develop  into 
magnificent  teniples;  in  place  of  caves  with  mde  markings 
there  arise  at  length  galleries  of  paintings ;  and  the  recital 
of  a  chiefs  deeds  with  mimetic  accompaniment  gives  origin 
to  epics,  dramas,  lyrics,  and  the  vast  mass  of  poetry,  fiction, 
biography,  and  history. 

All  these  various  orders  of  snper-organic  products,  each 
evolving  within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  daily 
growing  into  alarg^er  whole,  and  each  acting  upon  the  other 
orders  while  reacted  upon  by  them,  form  together  an 
immensely-voluminous,  immensely-complicated,  and  im- 
mensely-powerful set  of  influences.  During  social  evolu- 
tion  these  influences  are  ever  modifying  individuals  and 
modifying^  society,  while  being  modified  by  both.  They 
gradually  form  what  we  may  consider  either  as  a  non-vital 
part  of  the  society  itself,  or  else  as  an  additional  environ^ 
ment,  which  eventually  becomes  even  more  important  than 
ihe  original  environments — so  much  nK>re  important  that 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  a  high  type  of 
social  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  conditions  which 
originally  would  have  prevented  it. 

§  13.  Such  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Even  when  pre- 
sented under  this  most  general  form,  the  combination  of 
them  is  seen  to  be  of  a  complicated  kind. 

Becognizing  the  primary  truth  that  social  phenomena 
depend  in  part  on  the  natures  of  the  individuals  and  in 
part  on  the  forces  the  individuals  are  subject  to,  we  see 
that  these  two  fundamentally-distinct  sets  of  factors,  with 
which  social  changes  commence,  become  progressively  in- 
volved with  other  sets  as  social  chang^es  advance.  The 
pre-established  environing  influences,  inorganic  and  organic, 
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which  are  at  first  ahnost  unalterable^  become  more  and  more 
altered  by  the  actions  of  the  eyolring  society.  Simple 
growth  of  population  as  it  goes  on^  brings  into  play  fresh 
causes  of  transformation  that  are  increasingly  important. 
The  influences  which  the  society  exerts  on  the  natures  of 
its  units,  and  those  which  the  units  exert  on  the  nature 
of  the  society,  incessantly  co-operate  in  creating  new 
elements.  As  societies  progress  in  size  and  structure,  they 
/rork  in  one  another,  now  by  their  war-struggles  and  now 
by  their  industrial  intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses. 
And  the  ever-accumulating,  ever-complicating  super-organic 
products,  material  and  mental,  constitute  a  further  set  of 
&ctors,  which  become  more  and  more  influential  causes  of 
change.  So  that,  involved  as  the  factors  are  at  the  beginning, 
each  step  in  advance  increases  the  involution,  by  adding 
factors  which  themselves  grow  more  complex  while  they 
grow  more  powerful. 

But  now  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  orders, 
original  and  derived,  we  must  neglect  for  the  present 
those  which  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  al- 
most exclusively,  to  those  which  are  original.  The  Data  of 
Sociology,  here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
restrict  to  those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena 
in  general,  and  most  readily  distinguished  in  the  simplest 
societies.  Adhering  to  the  broad  division  made  a,t  the 
outset  between  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  co-operating 
causes,  we  will  consider  first  the  extrinsic^ 
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ORIGINAL   EZTEKNAL   FACTORS. 

f  14.  A  .xiifFLiTJK  outUnOj  or  anjrthing  like  a"  complete 
oatlinej  of  the  original  external  factors,  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  past  which,  we  hare  not  got,  and  are  not  likely  to  get. 
Now  that  geologists  and  arch&eologists  are  uniting  to  prove 
that  human  existence  goes  bade  to  a  date  so  remote  that 
''pre-historic''  scarcely  expresses  it — ^now  that  imbedded 
traces  of  human  handiwork  show  us  that,  not  only  sedi- 
mentary deposits  of  considerable  depths  and  subsequent 
extensive  denudations,  but  also  immense  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  have  occurred  since  the  rudest 
social  groups  were  formed;  it  is  clear  that  the  effects  of 
external  conditions  on  social  evolutipn  cannot  be  fully 
traced.  Bemembmng  that  the  20,000  years,  or  so,  during 
which  man  has  lived  in  the  Nile-valley,  is  made  to  seem 
a  relatively-small  period  by  the  evidence  that  he  coexisted 
with  the  great  pachyderms  and  other  extinct  mammals  of  the 
drift — remembering  that  England  had  human  inhabitants 
at  an  epoch  which  some  judges  think  was  glacial — remem* 
bering  that  in  America,  along  with  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon 
imbedded  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Bourbense,  were  found 
arrow-heads  and  other  traces  of  the  savages  who  had  killed 
this  member  of  an  order  no  longer  represented  in  that  part 
of  the  world — remembering  that,  judging  from  the  evidence 
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as  interpreted  by  Professor  Huxley^  those  yast  subsidences 
wbicb  changed  a  continent  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
took  place  after  the  Negro-race  was  established  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  man ;  we  must  infer  that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace 
back  the  external  factors  of  social  phenomena  to  anything 
like  their  first  forms. 

One  important  truth  only,  implied  by  the  eyidence  thus 
glanced  at,  must  be  noted.  Geological  changes  and  meteoro- 
logical changes,  as  well  as  the  consequent  changes  of  Floras 
and  Faunas,  must  have  been  causing  oyer  aU  parts  of  the 
Earth,  perpetual  emigrations  and  immigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency,  a 
waye  of  diffusion  must  haye  spread;  into  each  locality 
made  more  &yourable  to  human  existence  by  amelioraiiou 
of  climate,  or  increase  of  indigenous  food,  or  both,  a  waye  of 
concentration  must  haye  been  set  up ;  and  by  great  geological 
changes,  here  sinking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas, 
other  moyements  of  local  human  races  must  have  been  pro- 
duced. Continually-accumulating  facts  show  us  that  these 
enforced  ebbings  and  flowings  have,  in  some  localities,  and 
probably  in  most,  taken  place  time  after  time.  And  such 
wayes  of  emigration  and  immigration,  brought  about  by 
numerous  causes  having  many  varieties  and  complexities, 
occurring  here  at  long  intervals  and  there  at  short,  and 
constituted  now  by  descendants  from  the  original  inhabit- 
ants and  now  by  men  of  another  ancestry ;  must  have  been 
ever  bringing  the  dispersed  groups  of  the  race  into  contact 
with  conditions  more  or  less  new. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
•external  factors,  original  in  the  widest  sense,  have  oo-K)perated 
throughout  all  past  time,  the  further  oonfiideration  of  their 
effects  must  be  limited  to  such  as  we  have  now  before  ub. 

'  ■  i 

§  15.  Idf  e  in  general  id  possible  only  between  certain  limits 
of  temperature ;  and  life  of  the  higher  kinds  is  possible  only 
within  a  comparatively-narrow  range  of  temperature,  main- 
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tained  artificially  if  not  naturally.  Hence  it  results  that 
social  life^  pre-supposing  as  it  does  not  only  human  life  but 
that  life  vegetal  and  animal  on  which  human  life  depends, 
is  restricted  by  certain  extremes  of  c(dd  and  heat. 

Cold^  though  great,  does  not  rigorously  exclude  warm« 
blooded  creatures,  if  the  locfdity  supplies  in  adequate 
quantity  the  means  of  generating  heat.  The  arctic  Fauna 
contains  rarious  n[iarine  and  terrestrial  mammals,  larg^e  and 
small ;  but  the  existence  of  these  depends,  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  the  existence  of  the  inferior  marine  creatures, 
Tertebrate  and  invertebrate,  which  would  cease  to  live 
there  did  not  the  warm  currents  from  the  tropics  check 
the  formation  of  ice.  Hence  such  human  life  as  we 
nnd  in  arctic  regions,  dependent  as  it  is  mainly  on  thaij 
of  these  mammals,  is  also  remotely  dependent  on  the 
same  source  of  heat.  Here  the  fact  we  have  to 

note  is  that,  where  the  temperature  which  man's  vital 
functions  requite  can  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  social 
evolution  is  tiot  possible.  There  ca^  be  neither  a  sufficient 
surplus-power  in  each  individual  nor  a  sufficient  number  of 
individuals.  Not  only  are  the  energies  of  the  Esquimaux 
expended  mainly  in  defending  himself  against  loss  of  heat, 
and  in  laying  up  stores  by  which  he  may  continue  to  do 
this  during  the  arctic  night ;  \>ut  his  physiological  processes 
are  greatly  modified  to  the  same  end.  Without  fuel,  and^ 
indeed,  unable  to  bom  within  his  snow-hut  anything  more 
than  an  oiUlamp,  lest  the  walls  should  melt,  he  has  to  keep 
up  that  bodily  warmth  which  even  his  thick  fur-dress  fails 
to  retain,  by  devouring  vast  quantities  of  blubber  and 
oil;  and  his  digestive  system,  heavily  taxed  in  providing 
the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation,  supplies 
less  material  for  other  vital  purposes.  This  great  physio- 
logical cost  of  individual  life,  indirectly  checking  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals,  arrests  social  evolution.  A 
kindred  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  shown  us  in  the 
'^Southern  hemisphere  by  the  still-moro-miserable  Fuegians. 
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Living  nearly  unclothed  in  a  region  of  coatinnal  stomu  ol 
raia  and  enow,  whioli  their  wretched  dwellings  of  sticlca 
uid  gross  do  not  exclude,  and  haring  little  food  but  fish 
and  mollnska,  these  beings,  described  as  scarcely  hnmaa 
in  appearance,  hare  sach  difficolty  in  preserving  the  rital 
balance  in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat^  that  the  surplus 
for  indiridoal  development  is  narrowly  restricted ;  and,  by 
conseqaence,  the  surplus  for  producing  and  rearing  new 
individuals.  Hence  the  numbers  remain  too  small  for  exhi- 
biting anything  beyond  incipient  social  existence. 

Though,  in  soQie  tropical  regions,  an  opposite  extreme  of 
temperature  so  far  impedes  the  vital  actions  as  to  impede 
social  development,  yet  hinderance  from  this  cause  aeenu 
exceptional  and  relatively  unimportant.  Life  in  general, 
and  mammalian  life  along  with  it,  is  great  in  quantity  as 
well  as  individually  high,  in  localities  that  ore  among  the 
hottest.  The  inertness  and  silence  daring  the  noontide 
glare  in  such  localities,  do,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of 
enervation ;  but  in  cooler  parts  of  the  twenfy-four  hours 
there  is  a  compensating  energy.  And  if  it  is  tme  that 
varieties  of  the  human  race  adapted  to  these  localities,  show 
us,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  some  indolence,  this  does 
not  seem  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  the  indolence  of 
the  primitive  man  in  temperate  climates.  Con- 

templated in  the  mass,  the  &cts  do  not  countenance  the 
cnrrent  idea  that  great  heat  hinders  progress.  Many 
societies  have  arisen  in  hot  climates,  and  in  hot  climates 
have  reached  large  and  complex  growths.  All  our  earliest 
recorded  civilizations  belonged  to  regions  which,  if  not 
tropica],  almost  equal  the  tropics  in  height  of  temperature. 
India  and  Southern  China,  as  still  existing,  show  us  great 
social  evolutions  within  the  tropics.  And  beyond  this, 
the  elaborate  architectural  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cam- 
bodia yield  proofs  of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the 
East ;  while  the  extinct  societies  of  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  need  but  be  named  to  make  it  manifest 
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that  in  the  New  World,  ako,  thero  were  in  past  timea  great 
■dvanoea  in  hot  regions.  It  ia  thoe,  too,  if 

we  compare  sooietiee  of  roder  types  that  hare  developed 
in  warm  climates,  with  allied  aocietiee  belong^g  to  ooldei 
climates.  Tahiti,  the  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, are  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  them,  when  first  disco- 
rered,  there  had  been  reached  stages  of  erolution  that  were 
remarkable  ooosidering  the  absence  of  metals.  So  that, 
though  excessive  heat  hinders  the  vital  actions,  not  only  of 
man  as  at  preseat  oonstitnted  bat  of  the  mammalia  gene- 
rally, sacb  heat  hinders  the  evolution  of  bodily  energy  only 
daring  part  of  the  day ;  and  by  the  abandaxLce  of  materials 
for  living  which  it  fosters,  aids  social  development  in  most 
ways  more  than  it  impedes  it  in  some  ways. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  societies 
have  evolved  most,  both  in  size  and  complexity,  in  tem- 
perate r^iona.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
first  considerable  societies  arose,  and  the  primaiy  sti^s  of 
social  development  were  reached,  in  hot  dimatee.  Joining 
these  two  facts,  the  entire  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
earlier  phases  of  progress  had  to  be  passed  through  where 
the  resistanoes  offered  by  inorganic  conditions  were  least ; 
that  these  phases  having  been  passed  through,  and  the  arts 
of  life  having  been  advanced,'it  became  possible  for  societies 
to  develop  in  regions  where  the  resistances  were  greater ; 
and  that  farther  developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  andfurthei 
discipline  in  co-operation  going  along  with  them,  enabled 
soeietieB  inheriting  the  resulting  advantages  to  take  root 
and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatio  and  other  condi- 
tions, offered  relatively-great  resistances. 

TakiDg  the  most  genial  view  of  the  &cts,  we  mnst  there- 
fore say  that  solar  radiation,  being  the  scarce  of  those  forces 
by  which  life,  vegetal  and  anim^,  is  carried  on ;  and  being, 
by  implication,  the  source  of  the  forces  displayed  in  hnmao 
■life,  and  consequently  in  social  life ;  it  results  that  there  can 
be  no  considerable  social  evolution  on  tracts  of  the  Earth's 
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mr&oe  where  solar  radiation  is  very  feeble.  We  eee  that 
though,  contrariwise,  there  is  on  some  tracts  a  solar  radia< 
Hon  in  excess  of  the  degree  most  favourable  to  vital  actions ', 
jet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  evolation  is  relatively 
smatl.  Farther,  we  conclude  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
light  and  heat  is  requisite  daring  those  first  stages  of  pro* 
);^BS  in  which  social  vitality  is  small. 

§  16.  I^seing  over  such  traits  of  chmate  as  variability 
and  equability,  whether  diomal,  annual,  or  irregular,  all  ol 
which  have  their  effects  on  human  activities,  and  therefore 
on  social  phenomena,  I  will  name  here  one  other  climatio 
characteristic  that  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I 
refer  to  the  quality  of  the  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or 
moisture. 

Either  exb^me  brings  indirect  impediments  to  civiliaa- 
tion,  whidi  we  may  here  note  before  observing  the  more 
important  direct  effects.  That  great  dryness  of  the  air, 
causing  a  parched  surface  and  a  scanty  vegetation,  negatives 
the  multiplication  needed  for  advanced  social  life,  is -a 
familiar  fact.  And  it  is  a  fact,  though  not  a  familiar  one, 
that  extreme  homidity,  especially  when  joined  with  great 
heat,  may  raise  unexpected  obstacles  to  progress ;  as,  for 
e^mple,  in  some  parts  of  East  Africa  (Zungomero),  where, 
according  to  Captain  Burton,  "the  springs  of  powder-flasks 
exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like  toasted  qoills;  *  *  * 
paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by  the  loss  of  glazing,  acts 
as  a  blotter;  *  *  ♦  metals  are  ever  msty;  *  *  *  and 
gunpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the  air,  refuses  to  ignite." 

But  it  is  the  direct  effects  of  diffwent  hygrometrio  states, 
which  must  here  be  more  especially  set  down — the  effecbr 
on  the  vital  processes,  and,  therefore,  on  the  individual 
activities,  and,  through  them,  on  the  social  activities.  There 
is  good  reason,  indnctive  and  deductive,  for  b^eving  that 
the  bodily  functions  are  facilitated  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions which  make  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  longr 
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toleiwblf  rapid.  Tliat  weak  persons,  whose  TariatiooB  of 
health  famish  good  teets,  are  worse  when  the  air,  soroharged 
with  water,  is  about  to  precipitate,  and  are  better  when  the 
weather  is  fine ;  and  tiiat  snch  persons  ore  commonly  ener- 
vated by  residence  in  moisi  localities  but  invigorated  by 
residence  in  dry  ones,  are  facta  generally  recognized.  And 
thia  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  individnalsj 
is  one  which  we  may  snspect  holds  in  rocea — other  bhinga 
bedng  equal.  In  temperate  regions^  differences  of  constitu- 
tional activity  due  to  difFerenoes  of  atmospheric  humidity, 
are  less  traceable  than  in  torrid  regions :  the  reason  being 
that  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  tolerably -rapid  escape 
of  wBter  from  their  surfaces;  since  the  air,  though  well 
ehatged  with  water,  will  take  up  more  when  its  tempeo^ture, 
previously  low,  is  raised  by  contact  with  the  body.  Bat  it 
is  otherwiee  in  tropical  regions  where  the  body  and  the  air 
bathing  it  differ  much  less  in  temperaturo,  and  where, 
mdeed,  the  air  is  often  higher  in  temperature  than  the 
body.  Here  the  rate  of  evaporaticm  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  quantity  of  snrronndiiig  vapour.  If  the  air  ia  hot 
uid  moist,  the  escape  of  water  throngh  the  skin  and  tunga 
is  greatly  hindered ;  while  it  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  air 
is  hot  and  dry.  Henoe  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect 
Gooatitutional  differences  between  the  otherwise-allied  in- 
habitants of  the  low  steaming  tracta  and  the  tracts  which 
are  habitually  parched  with  heat.  Keedful  as  are  cutoneouE 
and  pulmonary  evaporation  for  maintaining  the  movement 
of  flnids  through  the  tissues  and  thus  farthering  molecular 
changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that^  oUier  circnmstances  being  - 
alike,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in  the  people  c^  hot 
Mtd  dry  localities  than  in  the  people  of  hot  uid  homid 
localities. 

The  evidence,  so  far  as  we  can  disentangle  it,  justifies  thia 
iafOTenoe.  The  earliest  recnrdsd  civilization  grew  np  in  a 
hot  and  dry  region — Egypt;  and  in  hot  and  dry  regions 
also  arose  the  Babylonian,  Aasyriau,  and  Phceoician  cirili* 
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zations.  But  the  facts  when  stated  in  terms  of  nationer  &^^^ 
far  less  striking  than  when  stated  in  terms  of  races.  C>/y 
glancing  over  the  rain-map  of  the  worlds  there  will  be  se^/r 
an  almost  continnons  area  marked  *'  rainless  district,''  ex« 
tending  across  North  Africa^  Arabia,  Persia,  and  on  through 
Thibet  into  Mongolia ;  and  from  within,  or  from  the  borders 
of,  this  district,  haye  come  all  the  conquering  races  of  the 
Old  World.  We  have  the  Tartar  race,  which,  passing  the 
Southern  mountain-boundary  of  this  rainless  district,  peopled 
China  and  the  regions  between  it  and  India — ^thrusting 
the  aborigines  of  these  areas  into  the  hillj  tracts ;  and 
which  has  sent  successire  waves  of  invaders  not  into  these 
regions  only,  but,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  West.  We 
have  the  Aryan  race,  overspreading  India  and  making  its 
way  westward  through  Europe.  We  have  the  Semitic  race, 
becoming  dominant  through  North  Africa,  and,  spurred  on 
by  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  conquering  parts  of  Europe. 
That  is  to  say,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which,  seeming 
by  its  alliances  to  have  originaUy  been  of  low  type,  became 
powerful  in  the  hot  and  dry  valley  of  the  Nile,  we  have 
three  races,  widely  unlike  in  type,  and  speaking  languages 
classed  as  fundamentally  distinct,  which,  from  different 
parts  of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  as  invaders 
over  regions  relatively  humid.  Original  supe- 

riority of  type  was  not  the  common  trait  of  these  races : 
the  Tartar  type  is  inferior,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian.  But 
the  common  trait,  as  proved  by  subjugation  of  other 
races,  was  energy.  And  when  we  see  that  this  common 
trait  in  races  otherwise  unlike,  had  for  its  concomitant 
their  long-continued  subjection  to  these  special  climatic 
conditions — ^when  we  find  further  that  from  the  region 
characterized  by  these  conditions,  the  earlier  waves  of 
conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moister  countries  their 
ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later  waves  of  the  same 
races,  or  of  other  races  coming  from  this  region ;  we  get 
strong  reason  for  interring  a  relation  between  constitutional 
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rigour  and  t^e  preaeoice  of  ftn  air  whiob,  by  its  warmth  and 
iryneaa,  facilitates  the  Tital  actions.  A  strildiig 

Teiification  ia  at  hand.  On  tumingf  to  the  rain-map,  it  will 
be  seen  that  of  the  entire  New  World,  the  largest  of  the 
parts  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  shade  as  almost  rain- 
kws,  is  that  Central-Americui  and  Mexican  region  in  which 
mdigenoDS  Givilizations  developed ;  and  that  the  only  other 
rainless  district  is  that  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Pemvian  territory — ^the  part,  moreover,  in  which  the  pre- 
Vnca  civilization  has  left  its  most  oonspicnons  traces. 
Inductively,  then,  the  evidence  justifies  in  a  remarkable 
manner    the    physiological    deduction.  Nor  are 

there  wanting  minor  verificatione.  Comparisons  among 
African  tacea  are  suggestive  of  similar  contrasts  in  consti- 
tution, similarly  caused.  Of  the  varieties  of  negroes 
[dvingstone  remarks  (Mtaa.  Trav.,  p.  78] — "  Heat  alone 
does  not  |n^uoe  blackness  of  skin,  but  heat  with  moisture 
■eeme  to  insure  the  deepest  hue ;"  and  Schweinfnrth,  in  his 
lately-issued  HeaH  of  Africa,  similarly  remarks  on.  t^ 
relative  blai^LneBS  of  the  Denka  and  other  tribes  living  on 
the  alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts  them  with  "  the  less 
swarthy  and  more  robust  races  who  inhabit  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  interior,"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  148.)  Th«-e  seem  generally 
recognizable,  corresponding  differences  in  energy  and  social 
advance.  But  I  note  this  difference  of  colour  arising  in 
the  same  race,  between  those  subject  to  a  moist  heat  and 
those  Bubjeot  to  a  dry  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
its  probable  connezioa  with  the  fact  that  the  lighter- 
skinned  races  are  habitually  the  dominant  races.  We  see 
it  to  have  been  bo  in  Egypt.  It  was  so  with  the  races 
spreading  sooth  from  Central  Asia.  There  is  evidence  that 
it  was  so  in  Central  America  and  Peru.  And  if,  heat  being 
the  same,  darkness  of  skin  aocompanies  humidity  of  the 
ur,  while  ndatrre  lightness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness 
of  the  air,  then,  in  this  habitual  predominance  of  the 
lighter-oomplexioned  varieties  of  men,  we    find    further 


iritf,  making  easy  the  conquest  of  less  active  rai 
Lsnrpation  o£  their  richer  and  more  varied  habitd 
3S  possible  m  ntilization  of  such  halxtats  that  M 
ble  to  the  aborigfines.  i 

•J 

[)n  passing  from  climate  to  surface^  we  have  to  nol 
effects  of  its  configuration,  as  favouring  or  hinderin 
egration — aiding  or  preventing  subordination  to 
ower. 

le  habits  of  men,  originally  hunters  or  nomads,  ma 

'ed  into  those  required  for  settled  communities,  th 

occupied  must  be  one  within  which   coercion  i 

d  beyond  which  the  difficulties  of  existence   aan 

.ble.    The  successful  resistancec  made  by  mountaii 

le  to  the  difficulties  of  pursuit,  have  been  in  man; 

in  many  places  exemplified.    Instance  the  Ulyriane 

ined  independent  of  the  adjacent  Greeks,  gav 

»  the  Macedonians,  and  mostly  recovered  tilieir  in 

ce  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  instance  the  Swiss 

more  recently,  the  people  of  the  Caucasus.    Th 

IS  of  desert  tracts,  as  well  as  those  of  mountain 

.difficult  to  consolidate :  facility  of  escape,  ]oine< 

•  of  life  adapted  to  sterile  regions,  greatly  hinde 

ordinatioxu  Within  ouTii 
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Sf ntral  power :  from  the  primitire  Old-Englislt  period  down 
Co  1400,  eight  centnriea  of  reaistance  pftsaed  before  the  subjn- 
gation  was  complete,  and  a  farther  interval  before  the  final 
incorporation  with  England.  The  region  of  the  Fens,  in  the 
earliest  times  a  haont  of  maranders  and  those  who  escaped 
from  established  power,  became,  at  the  time  of  the  Conqaeet, 
the  last  refage  of  the  still-resisting  English ;  who,  for  many 
years,  maintained  their  freedom  in  this  tract,  made  almost 
inaccessible  by  morasses.  The  long<continaed  independence 
of  the  Highland  dans,  who  were  brought  under  central 
government  only  after  General  Wade's  roads  pat  their  wild 
refuge  within  reach,  yields  a  later  proof.  Coo- 

rersely,  social  integration  is  facilitated  within  a  territory 
which,  while  it  is  able  to  sapport  a  large  population, 
affords  facilities  for  coercing  the  units  of  that  population ; 
oepecially  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  bounded  by  regions 
offering  little  sustenance,  or  peopled  I^  enemies,  or  both. 
^gjpi  fulfilled  these  conditions  to  sooi&l  integratioa  in  a 
high  degree.  Gorermental  force  was  unimpeded  by  physic^ 
ohataoles  witJiin  the  occupied  area ;  and  escape  from  it  into 
Uie  adjacent  desert,  invdved  eithet*  starvation  or  robbery 
and  enslavement  by  the  wandering  hordes.  Joining  ten 
gether  these  examples  of  hindarance  to  social  integration 
1^  some  forms  of  surface  and  facilitation  hj  others,  we  may 
figaratively  say  that  it  is  a  process  of  welding,  which  can  be 
^Eectu^y  carried  on  only  when  there  is  both  pressure  and 
difficulty  in  evading  that  pressure.  And  here, 

indeed,  we  are  reminded  how,  in  extreme  cases,  the  nature 
of  the  surface  permanently  determines  the  type  of  social  life 
it  bears.  From  the  earliest  recorded  times,  these  arid  tracts 
in  the  East  have  been  peopled  by  Semitic  tribes  having  a 
radinentary  social  type  fitted  to  them.  In  like  manner  the 
dMoription  in  Herodotus  of  the  S^thiao's  mode  of  life  and 
social  organization,  is  snbstantially  the  same  as  that  given  of 
the  Eahnncks  by  Pallas.  Even  wwe  regions  fitted  for  no- 
mads to  have  their  inhabitants  exterminated^  they  would  be 
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re-peoplcd  by  refugees  from  neigliboaring  settled  eocJetioe; 
who  would  similarly  be  compelled  to  wander  by  the  charac- 
ters of  their  habitat,  and  would  similarly  acquire  an  adapted 
form  of  auioQ,  with  its  fit  ideas,  sentiments,  nsagea.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  modem  instance  in  point :  not  exactly  of  a  re- 
genesis  of  an  adapted  type  of  society,  but  of  a  genesis  de 
noeo.  Since  the  colonisation  of  South  America,  some  of 
the  pampas  have  become  the  refuges  of  robber-tribes  like 
Bedonins. 

Another  trait  of  the  inhabited  surface  next  to  be  noted 
ae  iDfluential,  is  its  degree  of  heterogeneity.  Other  things 
equal,  localities  that  are  comparatively  uniform  are  nn- 
Earoorable  to  social  progress.  Leaving  out  for  the  present 
its  effects  on  the  Flora  and  Fauna,  sameness  of  surface  im- 
plies absence  of  varied  inorganic  materials,  absence  of  varied 
experiences,  absence  of  varied  habits,  and,  therefore,  pats 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  ike  arts  of  life. 
Neither  Central  Asia,  nor  Central  Africa,  nor  the  central 
region  of  either  American  continent,  has  been  the  seat  of 
an  indigenoos  civilisation  of  any  height.  Begions  like  the 
Russian  steppes,  however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into 
them  civilizations  elsewhere  developed,  are  regions  witliin 
whicli  civilisation  is  not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  becaose  the 
differentiating  influences  are  insufficient.  Uniformity  of 
habitat,  even  when  caused  in  quite  another  way,  has  elser 
where  the  like  effect.  As  Professor  Dana  asks  respecting 
a  coral-island  : —  * 

*'Hoir  maaj  ot  the  varioiu  aria  of  oirilized  life  oould  esiM  In  a 
land  where  shells  «rs  the  only  cutting  inatnuiunta — fresh  water  barely 
enough  for  bousehald  purposes — no  streams,  nor  monotains,  nor 
liills?  How  much  of  the  paatry  and  literature  of  Europe  would  b^ 
intelligible  to  persons  whose  ideas  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  ' 
coral-island,  who  had  never  conceived  of  a  sat&oe  of  land  aboTc  haV 
mile  in  breadth — c^  a  slope  higher  thau  a  beach,  or  of  change  in  seoat 
beyond  a  variation  in  the  prevalence  of  rain?"  ., 

ContrarivTJw.  the  effect  produced  by  geological  and  go 
graphical  heterogeueity  in  furthering  social  developmeo 
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m  oonspicaona.  Tfaoagli,  considered  absolately,  the  Nile- 
ralley  is  not  multiiorm  in  character  to  a  great  degree,  yet,  id 
comparison  irith  sorronnding  tracts  it  is  so  ;  and  it  presents 
that  which  seems  the  most  constant  antecedent  to  civilization 
—the  juxtaposition  of  land  and  water.  Thoagh  the  Baby- 
loaians  and  Assyrians  had  habitats  that  were  not  specially 
varied,  yet  they  were  varied  in  comparison  with  the  riverleaa 
regions  lying  Jijast  and  West.  The  strip  of  territory  in 
which  the  Phcsnician  society  arose,  united  the  characters  of 
a  relatively-extensive  coast-line ;  many  rivers  falling  into  it^ 
famishing  at  their  months  sites  for  the  chief  cities ;  plains 
and  valleys  mnniug  inland,  with  hills  between  them  and 
moontains  beyond  them.  Still  more  conspicnonsly  does 
heterogeneity  distingnish  the  area  in  which  development  of 
the  Greek  society  took  place  :  it  is  varied  in  its  moltitadi- 
noos  and  complex  distribations  of  land  and  sea,  in  its 
contoor  of  surface,  in  its  aoiL  As  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Tozer  in  his  recent  Laeturet  on  ilie  Qvography  of  Oreece, 
"  No  part  of  Europe — ^perhaps  it  woald  not  be  too  much  to 
say  no  part  of  the  world — presents  so  great  a  variety  of 
natural  features  within  the  same  area  as  Greece."  The 
Greeks  themselves,  indeed,  observed  the  effects  of  local  cir- 
camstfmces  within  their  own  territory,  in  so  for  as  the  nnlike- 
nesB  between  coast  and  interior  goes.  As  says  Mr.  Grote : — 
"  The  kndent  philoeopherc  and  Icgulabirs  weia  deeplj  imprenMd 
wiU)  the  contrast  between  ea  Maud  and  a  suritime  city :  m  the  former 
■impUiuty  and  nnifoTDiitj  of  life,  tenacitj  of  ancient  habita  and  dislike 
of  what  is  BBW  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sj'mpath7  and  narrow 
range  both  of  objects  and  idetis ;  in  tlie  latter,  variety  and  noTelty  of 
■eusationa,  eipanuve  imagination  a,  toleration  and  oceaoional  preferenee 
for  eitraneons  enstomH,  greater  aetiritj  of  the  individnal  and  eorre* 
■ponding  mnlaUlity  of  the  state."— JVutory  ofQrttai,  voL  ii.,  p.  306. 
Though  it  18  obvious  that  tiie  efteote  here  described  are, 
in  large  measure,  those  due  to  foreiga  intercoorse ;  yet,  since 
this  itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  tea, 
these  relations  must  be  recognized  as  the  primary  caoaes  of 
the  difference.     Jost  observing  that  in  Italy,  likewise,  civi- 


land,  stuTounded  by  mountainB,  i 
that  of  Tezcuco,  with  its  islands* 
of  goTernment ;  and  besides  the 
see  that  the  Ynca-power  spread  : 
lands  of  the  large,  irregnlar,  eleT 
How  soil,  considered  simply  aa> 
progress,  remains  to  be  observed, 
ance  of  food  obtained  with  little  ti 
social  evolution,  while  not  withoal 
by  no  means  true  as  currently  acce] 
civilized  peoples  of  the  Pacific— 1 
Tahitians,  Tongans,  Samoans,  Fijii 
able  advances  made  in  places  whe 
renders  life  relatively  easy.     In  Si 
riance  is  such  that  rice  yields  80  tc 
gascar,  where  it  yields  50  to  10( 
returns  for  labour  are  similarly  la 
has  not  been  insignificant.     On  the 
the  same.    Kaffirs,  inhabiting  a  tnu 
sive  pasturage,  contrast  favourably 
socially,  with  neighbouring  races  oc 
relatively  unproductive  i  and  i.l>-^— * 
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troth  allied  to  that  wluch  ve  reco^ized  in  reBpect  to 
climate;  namelj',  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  growth 
utd  derelopment  are  poBsible  only  where  the  resistances  to 
be  overcome  are  relatively  small.  As  those  tu-te  of  life  by 
which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented  or  coimterb^nced,  most  be 
considerably  developed  before  the  relatively-inclement 
regions  can  be  well  peopled ;  so,  the  ^ricoltural  arts  most 
1m  considerably  developed  before  the  less  fertile  tracts  can 
support  populations  large  enough  to  favour  social  erolution. 
And  since  arts  of  every  kind  are  advanced  only  as  societies 
progress  in  size  uid  etmotaro,  it  follows  that  there  most  be 
societies  having  habitats  where  abundant  food  can  be  pro- 
cored  by  inferior  arts,  before  there  can  be  developed  the 
arte  reqnired  for  dealing  with  \em  productive  habitats. 
While  yet  feeble  and  little-evolved,  societies  can  survive 
only  where  the  circumstances  are  least  trying.  The  ability 
to  survive  where  circumstances  are  more  trying,  can  be 
poeeessed  only  by  the  stronger  and  more  evolved  societies 
descending  from  these;  and  inheriting  their  acquired  organi- 
lation,  appliances,  and  knowledge. 

It  should  be  added  that  variety  in  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  a  factor  6i  importance ;  since  this  is  influential  in 
determining  that  multiplicity  of  vegetal  prodncts  which 
largely  aids  social  progress.  In  Damara-Iand,  where  the 
uniformity  of  surface  is  such  that  four  kinds  of  mimosas 
exclude  nearly  every  other  kind  of  tree  or  bush,  it  is  clear 
that,  apart  from  further  obstacles  to  progress,  paucity  of 
materials  must  be  a  great  one.  But  here  we  verge  upon 
another  order  of  factors. 

§  18.  How  the  character  of  its  Flora  affects  the  fitness  of 
a  habitat  for  supporting  a  society,  scarcely  needs  showing. 
It  is  needful,  however,  to  point  out  that  while  a  defective 
Flora  is  a  negative  hinderaoce  to  socio]  progress,  a  luxoriaut 
Flora  does  not  necessarily  aid,  bnt  may  impede.  We  will 
gluice  at  both  sets  of  efFects. 
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Some  of  the  Esquimaux  have  no  wood  at  all ;  while  otheni 
hATe  only  that  which  comes  to  them  as  ocean-drift.  In  thiii 
extreme  case,  by  using  saow  or  ice  to  build  their  honaesj  anc| 
by  the  shifts  t^ey  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skiu^ 
fishing-lines  and  nets  of  whalebone,  and  even  bows  of  bon# 
or  horn,  these  people  show  us  how  greatly  advance  in  th« 
arts  of  life  is  hindered  by  absence  of  fit  vegetal  products.. 
With  this  Arctic  race,  too,  as  also  with  the  nearly 
&.ntarctio  Fnegians,  we  see  that  the  absence  or  extremtk 
scarcity  of  food-bearing  plants,  is  an  insurmountable  impedi- 
ment to  social  progress :  implying,  as  it  does,  restriction  to 
animal-food,  necessarily  more  limited  in  quantity.  Evidence 
betto:  than  that  famished  by  these  regions  where  extreme 
cold  is  a  coexisting  hinderance,  is  furnished  by  Australia; 
where,  in  a  climate  that  is  on  the  whole  favourable,  the 
paucify  of  food-bearing  plants  and  of  plants  otherwise 
useful,  has  been  a  part-cause  of  continued  arrest  at  the . 
lowest  st^e  of  barbarism.  Large  tracts  of  it,  supporting 
but  one  inhabitant  to  sixty  square  miles,  do  not  admit  any- 
thing  approaching  to  that  density  of  population  which  is  a 
needful  condition  to  civilisatioD. 

Conversely,  after  observing  how  increase  of  population, 
making  possible  advance  of  social  evolution,  is  furthered  by 
abundance  of  vegetal  products,  as  above  shown  in  speaking 
of  fertility  of  soil,  we  may  observe  how  variety  of  veget^ 
products  conduces  to  the  same  effect.  Not  only  in  the 
cases  of  the  slightly-developed  societies  existing  in  regions 
covered  by  plants  of  numerous  species,  do  we  see  that  de- 
pendence on  many  kinds  of  roots,  fruits,  cereals,  etc.,  is  a 
safeguard  against  the  famines  apt  to  arise  from  failure  of 
any  single  crop ;  but  we  see  that  the  many  useful  materiala 
famished  by  a  heterogeneous  Flora,  make  possible  a  multi- 
plication of  appliances,  a  consequent  advance  of  the  arts, 
and  an  accompanying  development  of  skill  and  intelligence. 
The  Tahitians  have  on  their  island,  fit  woods  for  the  frame- 
works and  roofs  of  houses,  with  palm-leaves  for  thatch; 
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there  are  plants  yielding  thom  fibres  oat  ot  which  to  twixt 
vords,  fishing-lines,  matting,  etc. ;  the  tapa-bark,  duly  pre- 
pared, fnmishea  a  cloth  for  their  variooB  artiolea  of  drees ; 
they  hare  oocoa-nats  for  cnps,  ctc.j  materiala  for  basketB^ 
lievea,  and  varions  domeatic  implements;  they  have  plante 
giving  them  scents  for  their  nngnenes,  flowers  for  their 
wreaths  and  necklacee ;  they  have  dyes  for  stamping 
patterns  on  their  dreeseB — all  besides  the  rarioDS  foods, 
bread-fruit,  tare,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  arrow-root,  fern- 
root,  cocoii-nnts,  plantains,  bananas,  jambo,  ti-root,  sngor- 
cane,  etc. :  enabling  them  to  produce  nnmerons  made  dishes. 
And  the  ntilizatioa  of  all  these  materials  obviously  sap- 
plies  a  cultore  and  discipline  acting  in  varioiiB  ways 
towards  social  advance.  How  influential  the  heterogeneity 
of  a  Flora  is  ia  this  way,  we  may  infer  on  observing  that 
kindred  ret.nltB  from  it  have  arisen  among  an  adjacent 
people,  widely  unlike  in  character  and  politick  oi^;anixation. 
Those  ferocions  cannibals  the  Fijions,  governed  by  feelings 
Uiat  are  in  nkvny  respects  anti-social,  have  reached  a  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  comparable  with  that  of  the  Tahitions, 
with  a  divisitin  of  labour  and  a  commercial  organisation  that 
ore  even  snperior,  in  a  habitat  similarly  characterized  by 
variety  of  vegetal  prodncts.  Among  the  thousand  species 
of  indigenons  plants  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  there  are  such  aa 
yield  the  inhabitants  materials  for  all  purposes,  &om  the 
building  ofwar-conoes  capable  of  carrying  300  men  down  to 
the  making  of  dyes  and  perfumes.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged 
that  the  Kew  Zealonders,  exhibiting  a  social  development 
similar  in  degree  to  that  reached  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  had  a 
halHtat  of  which  the  indigenous  Flora  was  not  varied.  But 
the  reply  is  that  both  by  their  langnage  and  their  mythology, 
the  New  Zeolanders  ktb  shown  to  have  sepaisted  from 
other  Malayo-Polynesians,  after  the  arts  of  life  had  been  con. 
■iderably  advanced ;  and  that  they  brought  these  arts  (as  well 
■s  some  cultivated  plants)  to  a  r^ion  which,  though  poor  in 
edible  plants,  supplied  ia  abundance  plauta  otherwise  nsef  nl. 
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Aa  above  lunted,  mere  luxuriance  of  Tegetatdon  is  in  Bomi 
cases  a  liinderance  to  progress — vegetation,  that  is,  vluol 
does  not  furnish  available  materials.  Even  that  inclement 
region  inhabited  by  the  Fuegiana,  is,  strange  to  say,  modi 
worse  by  the  dense  growth  of  useless  underwood  wbiot 
clothes  the  rocky  hills.  And  living  thoogh.  they  do  iuidei_ 
conditions  otherwise  so  different,  the  Andamaneae  are  8iiai>>. 
larly  restricted  to  the  borders  of  the  sea,  by  the  impenetznUeh 
thicket  which  covers  the  land.  Indeed  varioos  equatorial, 
regions,  rendered  almost  useless  even  to  the  pEtftially  civi- 
lised  1^  jangle  and  tanked  foreet,  were  utterly  worthless 
to  the  aborigines,  who  hod  no  tools  for  deuring  the  ground. 
The  primitive  man,  possessed  of  rude  stone  implements 
only,  conld  find  but  few  parts  of  the  Earth's  surface  which, 
neitdier  too  barren  nor  bearing  a  growth  too  luxuriant, 
were  available :  so  again  reminding  as  that  rudiokwitary 
societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing  conditions. 

§  19.  There  remiuna  to  be  treated  the  Fauna  of  the  region 
inhabited.  Evidently  this  has  a  powerful  effect,  both 
on  the  d^ree  of  social  growth  and  on  the  type  of  that 
growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  wild  animals  fit  for  food, 
in£uential  aa  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individual  life, 
is  therefore  inflnential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social 
organization.  Where,  aa  in  North  America,  there  existed  a 
sufficiency  of  game  to  support  the  aborigioal  races,  hunting 
tended  to  continue  the  dominant  activity;  and  a  more  or 
less  nomadio  habit  being  entailed  by  the  migrations  after 
game,  there  was  a  persistent  impediment  to  agriculture,  to 
increase  of  population,  and  to  industrial  development.  We 
have  but  to  consider  the  antithetical  case  of  the  Tarioas 
Polynesian  races,  and  to  observe  how,  in  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  land-Fanna,  they  have  been  forced  into  ^;ricul- 
ture  with  ita  concomituit  settled  life,  larger  population,  and 
advanced   arts,  to  see  how  great  an   effect  the  kind  and 
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Maoant  of  utiliaaUe  &niin&l-liie  in  a  lucality  has  on 
drilizabon.  When    we    glance   at  that  pastoral 

type  of  Booiely  whicli,  still  existing,  has  played  in  past 
times  an  important  part  in  human  progresBj  we  again 
tee  that  orer  wide  regions  the  indigenous  Fauuft  has 
been  chiefly  influential  in  fixing  the  form  of  social  onion. 
On  Uie  one  band,  in  the  absence  of  horses,  camels,  oxen, 
sheep,  ^>atB — mammals  admitting  of  domestication — the 
kind  of  life  followed  by  the  three  groat  conquering  races  in 
tiiwr  original  habitats,  would  have  been  impossible;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  life,  bringing  with  it  the 
adapted  social  relations,  prevonted,  so  long  as  it  continued, 
that  formation  of  larger  settled  unions  which  is  needed  for 
the  highsr  social  relataoos.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the 
lAplandars  with  their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  wi& 
their  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  South  Americana  with  their 
llamas  and  goinea^pigs,  it  becomes  obvious,  too,  that  in 
Tarioos  cases  this  nature  of  the  Faooa,  joined  with  that  of  the 
sorfaoe,  still  continaes  to  be  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  certain 
stage  of  erolntion. 

WhHe  the  I^ona  is  thus  an  important  factor  as  containing 
an  abundance  or  scarcity  of  members  naefal  to  man,  it  is 
dso  an  important  factor  aa  containing  an  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  injurious  jnembers.  The  presence  of  the  larger 
omiTores  is,  in  some  places,  a  considerable  impediment  to 
tiie  carrying  on  of  social  life :  as  in  Sumatra,  where  rill^^ 
are  not  uncommonly  depopulated  by  tigers ;  as  in  India, 
where  "  a  single  tigress  oaused  the  destruction  of  13  rill^ea, 
and  256  square  milea  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cultira- 
tiont"and  where  "in  16d9  one  tigress  killed  127  people, and 
stopped  a  pnblio  road  for  many  weeks,"  Indeed  we  need 
-but  recall  the  evils  once  experienced  in  England  from 
wolves,  and  those  still  experienced  in  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  to  see  that  perfect  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door 
oocupationfl,  and  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse,  which  are 
unong  t^  conditionB  to  social  advance,  may  be  hindered  by 
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pred&toiy  animals,  Nor  mnat  we  forgot  how  greatly  that 
sabjngation  of  Bor&ce  implied  by  derelopment  of  agri- 
culture,  is  occasionally  interfered  with  by  reptiles :  instance, 
«gaiD,  the  case  of  India,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer's 
recent  work,  20,000  persons  die  of  snake-bite  annually — n 
number  giren  in  recent  official  returns  as  25,661.  To  which 
erils  directly  infiict-ed  by  the  higher  animals,  hare  to  be 
added  the  indirect  evils  which  they  join  insects  in  inflicting, 
by  destroying  crops.  Sometimes  injuries  of  this  last  kind 
appear  considerably  to  affect  the  mode  of  Individual,  and 
consequently  of  social,  life ;  as  in  Kaffirlaud,  where  crops 
are  subject  to  great  depredations  from  mammals,  birds,  and 
insects,  and  where  the  transformation  of  the  pastoral  state 
into  a  higher  stute  is  thus  discouraged ;  or  as  in  the 
Bechuana-country,  which,  while  "peopled  with  countless 
herds  of  game,  is  sometimes  devastated  by  swarms  of  locusts." 
Clearly,  where  the  industrial  tendencies  are  still  feeble,  nn- 
certainty  in  getting  a  return  for  labour  must  hindei  the 
development  of  them,  and  prompt  reversion  to  older  rjodes 
of  life  if  these  can  still  be  pursued. 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insectsi 
seriously  interfere  with  social  progress.  £ven  familiar 
experiences  in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  drive 
one  indoors,  suffice  to  show  how  greatly  "the  plague  of 
flies"  must,  in  tropical  regions,  discourage  continuous  oat- 
door  activity  by  men  already  averse  to  labour.  Where,  aa 
on  the  Orinoco,  the  morning  salutation  is — "  How  have  the 
mosqoitos  used  you  V  and  where  the  torment  is  such 
that  a  priest  could  not  believe  Humboldt  voluntarily  snb- 
mitted  to  it  merely  that  he  might  see  the  country,  the 
desire  for  relief  must  often  ontbalance  the  already-feeble 
motive  to  work.  Even  the  effects  of  flies  on  cattle,  in- 
directly modify  social  life :  as  among  the  Kirghiz,  who, 
in  May,  when  the  steppes  are  covered  with  rich  pasture, 
are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of  flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the 
moontains ;   or  as  in  Africa,  vbere  the  taetn  negatives  iiw 
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pastoral  occapatton  in  some  localitiea.  And  then,  in  othei 
cases,  great  diseouTtigemoiit  is  experienced  from  the  termites, 
frhich,  in  parts  of  East  Africa,  consome  dress,  famitnre, 
beds,  etc.  "A  man  maybe  rich  to-day  and  poor  to- 
morrow, from  the  raragea  of  the  white  anta,"  said  aPortu- 
gaese  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
evils  they  inflict.  As  Humboldt  remarks,  "where  the 
lermiteg  destroy  all  dpcnments,  there  can  be  no  advanced 
civilization." 

Thus  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social  life 
indigenona  in  a  locality,  and  the  character  of  the  indigenous 
Fauna.  The  presence  or  absence  of  oseful  species,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  injnrions  species,  have  their  favouring 
Mid  hindering  effects.  In  every  case  these  effects  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  specialities  and  proportions  of  these  causes ; 
and  there  is  not  only  so  produced  a  furtherance  or  retarda- 
tion of  social  progress,  generally  considered,  but  there  is 
produced  more  or  less  speciality  of  nature  in  the  stmctnres 
and  functions  of  the  community. 

§  20.  To  enumerate  and  describe  fully  these  original 
external  factors,  in  their  mnltitndinons  degrees  and  com- 
binations, is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximately-complete 
account  of  the  classes  briefly  characterized  above,  would  be 
a  work  of  years ;  and  there  woald  have  to  be  added  many 
special  influences  of  environing  conditions  not  yet  indicated. 

Effects  of  differences  in  degree  and  distribution  of  light, 
as  illustrated  by  the  in-door  life  and  culture  which  the 
Arctic  night  causes  among  the  Icelanders,  would  have  to 
be  treated ;  as  also  tiie  minor  effects  due  to  greater  or  less 
brilliaDcy  of  ordinary  daylight  in  sunny  and  cloudy  climates 
on  the  mental  states,  and  therefore  on  the  actions,  of  the 
inhabitante.  The  familiar  tact  that  habitual  fineness  of 
weather  and  habitual  inclementr^,  lead  respectively  to  out- 
door social  interoonrsD  and  in-door  family-life,  and  so 
influeDce  the  characters  of  citdzens,  would  have  to  be  taken 
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into  account,  iiioj  too,  would  the  modifications  of  popular 
ideas  and  feoUngs  wroaglit  by  imposing  meteorologic  and 
geologic  phenomena.  And  beyond  the  effects,  made  much 
of  by  Mr.  Buckle,  which  these  grand  and  unexpected 
displays  of  natural  energies  produce  on  men's  imaginations^ 
and  consequently  on  their  behaviour,  there  would  have  to 
be  noted  their  effects  of  other  orders ;  as,  for  instance, 
those  which  freqnent  earthquakes  in  a  locality  have  on  the 
type  of  architecture — causing  a  preference  for  houses  that 
are  low  and  slight ;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  aesthetic  culture.  A^un,  tiie  character 
of  the  fuel  which  a  locality  yields  has  consequences  ihat 
ramify  in  various  directions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast 
between  our  own  coaUbuming  London,  with  its  blackened 
rows  of  houses  made  gloomy  and  depressing  by  absorption 
of  lights  and  the  wood-bnming  cities  of  the  continent,  where 
general  lightness  and  the  use  of  bright  colouring  induce  a 
different  state  of  feeling  having  different  results.  How  the 
mineralogy  of  the  region  affects  the  degree  of  civilization 
and  the  industrial  arrangements,  scarcely  needs  pointing 
out.  Entire  absence  of  metals  may  negative  local  advance 
out  of  the  stone-age ;  presence  of  copper  may  lead  to  an 
advance;  presence  or  proximity  of  tin,  rendering  bronse 
possible,  may  cause  a  further  step ;  and  if  there  are 
iron-ores,  a  still  farther  step  may  presently  be  taken. 
So,  too,  the  supply  or  want  of  lime  for  morter,  affects  the 
sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public ;  and  thus 
influences  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  esthetio 
culture.  Even  down  to  each  a  minor  peculiarity  as  th( 
presence  of  hot  springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America 
initiated  a  local  manufacture  of  pottery,  there  would  hav* 
to  be  traced  the  inflnenoe  of  each  particular  oombinatioiv 
conditions  in  determining  the  prevailing  industry,  and  thfl 
fore,  in  part,  the  type  of  social  organization.  ; 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  external  fac^ 
whether  of  the  more  important  kinds  outlined  in  precp 
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pages  or  of  the  less  important  IcindB  jnat  exemplified, 
pertains  to  what  we  may  here  distin^sh  as  Speoial 
Sociology.  Any  one  who,  carrying  with  him  the  general 
principles  of  the  science,  nndertook  to  interpret  the  eror 
iation  of  each  society,  would  have  to  give  an  ezhsostiTe 
account  of  these  many  local  causes  in  their  Tarions  kinds  and 
degrees.  Such  an  undertaking  mnet  be  left  for  the  soci- 
ologists of  the  future. 

^21.  Heremypurposehaa been Bimplyto give generalideas 
of  the  original  external  factors,  in  their  different  classes  and 
orders ;  so  as  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  truth,  barely 
enunciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  characters  of 
the  enrironment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 
beings  in  determining  social  phenomena. 

One  of  the  results  of  enumerating  these  original  externtJ 
factors  and  observing  the  important  parts  they  play,  has 
been  that  of  bringing  into  view  the  fact,  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, that  the  earlier  stages  of  Bocial  evolution  are  far 
more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later  stages, 
Thongh  societies  snch  as  we  are  now  most  familiar  with, 
highly  organized,  rich  in  appliances,  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, can,  by  the  help  of  various  artifices,  thrive  in  nn- 
favonrable  habitats ;  yet  feeble,  unorganized  societies  cannot 
do  Bo :  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  natural  surroundings. 
And,  seeing  tbat  this  is  so  with  the  inferior  social  types 
now  existing,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  even  more  so  with 
the  still-less -dereloped  types  which  preceded  them. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  we  thus  find  answers  to 
the  questions  sometimes  raised  as  obstacles  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  social  evolution — How  does  it  happen  that  so 
many  tribes  of  savages  have  made  no  manifest  progress 
during  the  long  period  over  which  human  records  extend  I 
And  if  it  is  true  that  the  human  race  existed  during  the 
later  geologic  periods,  why,  for  100,000  years  or  more,  did 
DO  traceable  civilization  result  F  To  these  qnestions,  1  say^ 
.3 
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adequate  replies  are  tamislied.  When  ire  glance  orer  the 
classes  and  orders  of  original  external  &ctorB  abore  set 
down,  and  observe  how  rare  is  that  combination  of  faToar* 
able  ones  and  absence  of  nnf&Tonrabla  ones,  by  which  alone 
the  germs  of  societies  can  be  fostered ;  when  we  remember 
that  in  proportion  as  the  appliances  are  few  and  mde,  the 
knowledge  small,  and  the  power  of  co-operation  ondeTelopod, 
the  establishment  of  any  improrement  in  face  of  snrroand- 
ing  difficulties  must  take  a  long  period;  when  we  remember 
that  this  same  helplessness  of  prinutiTe  social  groups  left 
them  exposed  to  each  adverse  change,  and  bo  caused 
repeated  losses  of  the  small  advances  made;  it  becomes 
easy  to  nnderstand  why,  for  an  enormous  period,  no  con- 
siderable societies  were  evolved. 

But  DOW  having  made  a  general  survey  of  these  origimd 
external  factors ;  having  recognized  the  all-important  part 
they  play  in  social  evolution,  especially  during  its  first 
stages ;  and  having  noted  the  explanation  thus  yielded  of 
the  tardy  appearance  of  civilization  and  of  its  non-appear- 
ance over  a  large  part  of  the  world;  we  may  here  leave  all 
detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  further  oonceming  ns. 
For  in  dealing,  as  we  have  now  to  do,  with  the  Principles  of 
Sociology,  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  of  stmcture  and 
function  displayed  by  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  so 
far  as  may  be,  from  special  facts  due  to  speoial  circom- 
stances.  Henceforth  we  shall  oconpy  ourselves  with  those 
characters  of  societies  which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic 
natures  of  their  units,  ranher  than  with  the  characters  deter- 
mined by  particular  extrinsic  influences :  these  will  be  re- 
cognized but  occasionally  or  bat  tacitly. 


CStAFTER  IT. 
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^  82.  Afl  with  the  original  external  factors,  so  with  the 
original  internal  factors — en  adeqnate  account  of  them  sap- 
poses  a  Ear  greater  knowledge  of  the  past  than  we  can  get. 
On  the  ooe  hand,  from  men's  bones,  and  objects  betraying 
men's  actionsj  discovered  in  geological  formations  and  in 
care-deposits,  dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have 
been  great  changes  of  climate  and  re-diatribotioDs  of  land 
and  sea,  we  mnst  infer  that  the  habitats  of  mankind  have 
been  ever  tmdergoicg  modifications;  though  what  modifica- 
tions we  can  bat  vagaely  gness.  On  the  other  hand,  anceas- 
ing  alteistions  of  habitats  imply  that  the  races  BTibjeot  to 
them  have  been  nndergoing  changes  of  function  and  struc- 
tnre ;  respeothig  most  of  which  we  can  know  little  more  than 
their  occurrence. 

Sach  fn^pnentary  evidence  as  we  have  at  preeent,  does 
not  warrant  definite  conclusions  respecting  the  ways  and 
degrees  in  which  men  of  the  remote  past  differed  from 
men  now  existing.  There  aro,  indeed,  remains  which,  taken 
by  themselves,  indicat«  inferiority  of  type  in  ancestral  races. 
The  Neanderthal-skull,  and  others  like  it,  with  their  enor- 
mous supra-orbital  ridgee,  so  simian  in  character,  are  among 
these.  There  is  also  the  sknll  lately  found  by  Mr.  Gillmau, 
in  a  moond  on  the  Detroit  river,  liiichigan,  and  described  by 
him  aa  chimpanzee-like  in  the  largonees  of  the  areas  ovei 
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wliich  the  temporal  moscles  were  inserted.  But  as  this 
remarkable  skull  was  found  along  with  others  that  were  not 
remarkable,  and  as  such  skulls  as  that  from  the  cave  in  the 
Neanderthal  are  not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  than 
skulls  which  deviate  little  from  common  forms,  no  decisive 
inferences  can   be    drawn.  Similarly  with 

other  parts  of  skeletons.  A  bone  from  the  cave  at 
Settle,  left  there,  Mr.  Geikie  thinks,  before  the  last 
inter-glacial  period,  and  identified  hj  Professor  Busk  as 
human,  is  described  by  him  as  part  of  ''an  unusually 
clumsy  fibula  ;*'  and  he  observes  that  it  is  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  one  found  in  a  cave,  at  Mentone.  At  the  same 
time,  howev^,  he  points  out  that  there  is  in  the  museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  recent  fibula  similarly  clumsy. 
All  we  seem  warranted  in  saying  is  that  what  was  in 
those  days  a  not  infrequent,  and  probably  a  general,  trait, 
is  now  a  rar6  one.  A  kindred,  but  perhaps  a  some- 

what more  positive,  statement,  may  bo  made  respecting  the 
extreme  compression  of  the  tibi89  in  certain  ancient  races, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  epithet  ''platycnemic.''  First 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer,  as  charac- 
terizing the  men  who  left  their  bones  in  the  caves  of 
Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly  afterwards  discovered  by 
M.  Broca  in  the  remains  of  cave-men  in  France,  was  ob- 
served afresh  by  Mr.  Busk  in  remains  from  caves  in  Den«- 
bighshire ;  and  moro  recently  Mr.  Gillman  has  shown  that 
it  characterizes  tibiad  found  along  with  the  rudest  stone- 
implements  in  mounds  on  the  St.  Clair  river,  Michigan. 
As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish  any  races  now 
living,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  lived  in  localities  so 
far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  France,  Wales,  and  North  America, 
we  may  fiarly  infer  that  an  ancient  race,  distributed  over 
a  wide  area,  was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which  have  survived. 
Two  general  conclusions  only  seem  warranted  by  the 
facts  at  present  known.  The  first  is  that  in  remoi^ 
epochs,  as  now,  there  were  varieties  of  men  distinguishr 
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by  differences  of  osseous  structure  considerable  in  degree, 
and  probably  by  other  differences ;  and  the  second  is,  that 
some  traits  of  brutality  and  inferiority  exhibited  in  certain 
of  these  ancient  yarieties,  have  either  disappeared  or  occur 
only  as  unusual  variations. 

§  23.  Thus  respecting  the  original  internal  factors,  taken 
in  that  comprehensive  sense  which  includes  the  traits  of 
pre-historic  man,  we  can  ascertain  very  little.  But  recog- 
nizing  this  truth,  we  may  fairly  draw  from  the  researches 
of  geologists  and  archsaologists,  the  inference  that  through- 
out long-past  periods,  as  since  the  commencement  of 
history,  there  has  been  going  on  a  continuous  differentiation 
of  races,  a  continuous  over-running  of  the  less  powerful  or 
less  adapted  by  the  more  powerful  or  more  adapted,  a 
driving  of  inferior  varieties  into  undesirable  habitats,  and, 
occasionally,  an  extermination  of  inferior  varieties. 

And  now,  carrying  with  us  this  general  conception  of 
primitive  man,  we  must  be  content  to  fill  it  out,  so  far  as  we 
may,  by  studying  those  existing  races  of  men  which,  as 
judged  by  their  physical  characters  and  their  implements, 
approacb  most  nearly  to  primitive  man.  Instead  of  in- 
eluding  in  one  chapter  all  the  classes  and  sub-classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  group 
Ihem  into  three  chapters.  We  will  take  first  the  physicaJ, 
then  the  emotional,  lastly  the  intellectual. 


CHAPTEE   V. 

THE   PRIMITIVB   MAN — PHYSICAL. 

§  24.  In  face  of  tlie  fact  that  the  uncivilized  races  in- 
clude the  PatagonianS;  ranging  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 
height^  while  in  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  bar- 
barous people  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  pygmies,  we 
cannot  say  that  there  is  any  direct  relation  between  social 
state  and  stature.  Among  the  North-American  Indians 
there  are  hunting  races  decidedly  tall ;  while,  elsewhere, 
there  are  stunted  hunting  races,  as  the  Bushmen.  Of 
pastoral  peoples,  too,  some  are  short,  like  the  Kirghiz,  and 
some  are  well-grown,  like  the  Elaffirs.  And  there  are  kin- 
dred differences  between  races  of  agricultural  habits. 

Still,  the  evidence  taken  in  the  mass  implies  an  average 
relation  between  barbarism  and  inferiority  of  size.  In 
North  America  the  Chinooks  and  sundry  neighbouring 
tribes  are  described  as  low  in  stature ;  and  the  Shoshones 
are  said  to  be  of  "  very  diminutive  stature.*'  Of  the  South- 
American  races  it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is 
mostly  much  below  5  ft.  5  in. ;  that  the  Arawaks  average 
5  ft.  4  in. ;  and  that  the  Ouaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft.  So,  too, 
is  it  with  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  Palla3 
classes  the  Ostyaks  as  short ;  the  Kirghiz  are  said  to  average 
5ft.  8  or  4 in.;  and  we  read  that  the  Elamtschadales  ''are. 
in  general  of  low  stature.'*  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the 
same.      One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamulian 
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aboriginea  of  India  aa  smaller  tbiui  tha  Hindus.  An- 
nther,  miting  of  the  Hill-tribes,  says  of  the  Pattooohs 
that  "the  men  do  not  exceed  5ft.  2  in,,  and  the  women 
(ft.  4  in."  Another  estimates  the  L^phas  as  averaging 
about  5  ft.  And  the  Jn&ngs,  perhaps  the  most  degraded  of 
these  tribes,  are  set  down  as,  males  less  than  5  ft.,  and 
wom«n  4  ft.  8  in.  Bat  this  relationship  is  most  clearly  im- 
plied on  grouping  together  the  rer;  lowest  races.  Of  the 
Fnegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  are  "  not  more  than  5  ft. 
high "  I  of  the  Andamanese,  that  the  m«x  vary  from 
4  ft.  10  in.  to  nearly  6  ft. ;  of  the  Yeddahs,  that  the  range 
is  from  4  ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  3  in, — the  common  height  being 
abont  4  ft.  9  in.  Again,  the  ordinary  height  of  the  Bosh- 
Dien  is  given  as  4  ft.  4^  in.,  or,  according  to  Barrow, 
4  ft.  6  in.  for  (he  arerage  man,  uid  4  ft.  for  the  average 
iromaa.  While  their  allies,  the  Akka,  lai^ly  diacorered  in 
the  heart  of  Africa  by  Schweinforth,  are  said  by  him  to 
vary  from  4ft.  1  in.  to  4ft.  10  in.:  the  women, whom  he  did 
not  see,  being  presumably  still  smaller. 

How  far  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and 
how  far  is  it  a  trait  superinduced  l^  the  unfarourable 
habitats  into  which  superior  races  hare  driven  them  ?  Evi- 
dently the  dwarfishness  of  Esquimaux  and  Laplanders  may 
be  due  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost 
of  living  entailed  by  the  rigorous  climate  they  have  to 
bear;  and  it  no  more  shows  the  dwoiflshness  of  primi- 
tive men  than  does  the  small  size  of  Shetland  ponies  show 
that  primitive  horses  were  small.  Similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  Bnshmen,  who  are  wanderers  in  a  territory  "of  so 
barren  and  arid  a  character,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  not  permanently  habitable  by  any  class  of  human 
beings,"  it  is  snppoaable  that  chronic  innutrition  has  pro- 
duced a  lower  standard  of  growth.  Manifestly,  as  the 
weaker  were  always  thrust  by  the  stronger  into  the  worst 
localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  to  make 
greater  any  orii^nal   difference   of  stature  wid  strength. 
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Hence  the  sniaUness  of  these  most  degraded  mea,  m«y  have 
been  original ;  or  it  may  hare  been  acquired ;  or  it  may 
hare  been  partly  original  and  partly  acquired.  In 

one  case,  hoverer,  I  learn  on  good  authority  that  Uie  low 
Btatare  was  probably  original.  Facts  do  not  justify  the 
beli^  that  the  Bushmea,  the  Akka,  and  kindred  races 
found  in  Africa,  are  dwarfed  varieties  of  the  Negro  race; 
bat  suggest  the  belief  that  they  are  fn^fments  of  a  race 
which  the  Negroes  disposBessed,  And  this  conolnnon, 
warranted  by  the  physicfd  differences,  is  ooontenaiiced  by 
general  probability  and  by  analogy.  Without  making 
much  o£  the  rumoured  dwarf-race  in  the  cenbnl  parts  of 
Madagascar,  or  of  that  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  it  suffices 
tu  recall  the  Hill-tribes  of  Tni^ia^  which  are  remnants  of  the 
indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of  Aryans,  or  the  tribes 
farther  east,  similarly  islanded  by  the  inrading  Mongols, 
or  to  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay -peninsula,  to  see  that  this 
process,  exemplified  too  in  pre-historio  Britain  by  the 
extinction  of  the  small  men  who  left  their  bones  in  the 
Denbighshire  caves,  has  probably  occurred  in  Africa;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  remnants  of  a 
people  originally  smdl,  and  not  dwarfed  by  conditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  very  decidedly 
mferior  in  size  to  man  of  developed  type.  The  Aastralians, 
who,  both  individually  and  socially,  are  very  low,  reach  a 
moderate  stature;  as  did  also  the  now -extinct  Tasmanians. 
Nor  do  the  bones  of  raoes  which  hare  disappeared,  yield 
manifest  proof  that  pre-historio  man  was,  on  the  average, 
much  less  than  historic  man.  Nevertheless,  while  recoff- 
nizdng  the  fact  that  among  races  not  wholly  nnoiviltzed,  as 
the  Fijians,  Kaffirs,  some  of  the  Negro-tribes,  etc.,  there 
are  very  fine  men,  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  distingoished 
natoralist  and  anthropologist  to  the  effect  that  the  lowest 
raoes  in  geoeral,  do  not  equal  in  size  the  civilized  races  of 
Northern  Europe. 
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Wa  Bhall  probably  be  safe  in  oonolading  Uiat  thronghont 
tbe  past,  as  at  present,  and  tliat  with  tbe  homan  race  a8 
other  raoea,  size  is  but  one  trait  of  higher  eroliition,  which 
may  or  may  not  coexist  with  other  traits ;  and  that,  within 
certain  limits,  it  is  determined  by  local  conditions,  which 
liero  faroDT  the  preserratdon  of  the  largest,  and  elsewhere, 
when  nothing  is  gained  by  size,  conduce  to  the  spread  of 
a  smaller  Tariety  relatirely  more  prolific.  Bat  we  may 
farther  conclnde  that  since,  in  the  stmggle  for  existence 
between  races,  saperiority  of  size  giree  advant^es,  there 
has  been  a  tendoicy  to  increase,  which  has  told  where  other 
oooditionB  have  allowed;  and  that  the  average  primitire 
mui  was  somewhat  less  than  is  the  average  civilized  man, 

{  25.  As  of  statnre,  so  of  Btraotnre,  we  mnst  say  that 
the  contrast  is  not  very  marked.  Passing  over  smaller 
distinctiTB  traita  shown  na  by  some  of  tiie  lowest  human 
races,  snoh  as  the  deviation  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  existence  of  solid  bone  where  in  the  civilized  the  frontal 
sinus  exists,  we  may  limit  onrselree  to  traits  which  have 
here  a  meaning  for  ns. 

Men'of  inferior  types  appear  to  be  generally  charac- 
terized by  rel&tively-defective  development  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Soffioiently  marked  as  this  is  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  travellers  among  varioos  unrelated  races,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  setting  it  down  as  a  primi- 
tive character.  F&llas  describes  t^e  Ostyaks  as  having 
"  thin  and  slender  legs."  I  find  two  authorities  mentioning 
the  "short  1^^"  and  "slender  legs"  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales.  So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart  says 
the  Kookiee  have  legs  "short  in  comparison  to  the  length 
of  their  bodies,  and  their  arms  long."  Of  sundry  American 
raoee  tiifl  like  fact  is  remarked.  We  read  of  t^e  Ghinooks 
that  they  have  "small  and  crooked"  legs ;  of  the  Gnaranis, 
that  their  "arms  and  legs  are  relatively  short  and  thick;" 
and  even  of  the  gigantic  Patagonians  it  is  asserted  that 
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"  their  limba  are  neither  so  muecalar  nor  so  large-boned  as 
their  height  and  apparent  bnlk  would  induce  one  to  sup- 
pose." This  tmth  hold^  in  Anstrftiia,  too.  Eren  if  the  leg- 
bonea  of  Aastr&lians  are  eqoaJ  in  size  to  those  of  Enropeani, 
it  is  nnqnestionable  that  their  legs  are  inferior  in  mass  of 
moBcle :  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  of  feebler  make 
than  the  upper.  Though  I  find  no  direct  statement  respect- 
ing the  Fuegians  nnder  this  head,  yet  since,  while  said  to 
be  short,  they  are  said  to  hare  bodies  comparable  in  bulk  to 
those  of  higher  races,  it  is  inferable  that  their  deficiency  of 
height  results  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs.  Lastly,  the 
description  which  Schweinf  orth  gires  of  the  Akka,  shows 
that  not  only  have  they  "short,  bandy  legs,"  bat  that, 
though  they  are  extremely  agile  (their  small  size  giving 
them  advantages  in  relative  activity),  their  powers  of 
locomotion  are  defective :  "  every  step  they  take  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lurch ;"  and  Schweinforth  describes  the  one 
who  was  with  him  for  many  months,  as  never  able  to  carry 
a  full  dish  without  spilling.  Those  remains  of  extinct 
races  lately  referred  to,  seem  also  to  countenance  the  belief 
that  the  primitive  man  was  characterized  by  lower  limbs 
inferior  to  our  own :  the  "  unusually  clnmsy  fibula "  found 
in  the  Settle  cave,  and  the  one  found  at  Hentone,  as  well  as 
the  platycnemic  tibia  once  so  widely  prevalent,  seem  to 
imply  this.  While  recognizing  differences,  we  may  fiurly 
say  that  this  trait  of  relatively -inferior  legs  is  sufficiently 
marked ;  and  it  is  a  trait  which,  remotely  simiim,  is  also 
repeated  by  tlie  child  of  the  civilized  man. 

That  the  balance  of  power  between  legs  sai  arms,  which 
was  originally  better  adapted  to  climbing  habits,  is  likely 
bo  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest. 
During  the  struggles  between  races,  ever  invading  one 
another's  localities,  an  advantage  must  have  been  gained 
by  those  having  the  legs  somewhat  more  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  body  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  cbiefiy  an 
advantage  in   swiftness   or  agility;   I  mean  in  trials  of 
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■trength  at  ulose  quarters.  In  combat,  the  power  exercised 
by  arms  and  trank  ia  limited  hy  the  power  of  the  legs  to 
withetand  the  Btrain  thrown  on  them.  Hence,  apart  from 
adTantagee  in  locomotion,  the  stronger-legged  races  have 
tended  to  become,  other  things  equal,  dominant  races. 

Among  other  stmctnral  traits  of  the  primitire  man 
irhich  we  have  to  not«,  the  most  marked  ia  the  larger  size 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  shown  not  simply  in  that 
prognathons  form  characterizing  varions  inferior  races,  and, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  bat  it  is  shown  also  ia  the 
races  otherwise  characterized :  even  ancient  British  akolla 
have  relatively 'massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected 
with  the  eating  of  coarse  food,  hard,  tough,  and  often  nn- 
cooked,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  greater  nae  of  the  teeth 
in  place  of  tools,  as  we  see  our  own  boys  uae  them,  ia  fairly 
inferable.  Diminution  of  function  has  brought  diminntion 
of  size,  both  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  muscles. 
Whence,  too,  aa  a  remoter  sequence,  that  diminntion  of  the 
i^gomafcic  arches  through  which  theae  mnsolee  pass :  pro- 
ducing an  adiditional  difierenoe  of  outline  in  the  ^rilized  face. 

Theae  cbioiges  are  noteworthy  aa  illustrating,  unmistak- 
ably, the  reaction  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
appUancea  it  brings,  has  on  the  structure  of  the  social  unit. 
And  recognizing  the  externally -visible  changes  ariaingfrom 
this  cause,  we  can  the  less  doubt  the  oconrrence  of  important 
internal  changes,  as  of  brain,  arising  from  the  same  cause. 

^  26.  One  further  structural  trait  may  be  dealt  with  in 
immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  refer  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Here  we  have  to  deal  with  very  inadequate  evidence.  In 
the  absence  of  some  congpionous  modification  of  figure 
cansed  by  large  stomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one 
not  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  travellers  :  a  consider- 
able difference  of  internal  capacity  may  have  existed 
without  attracting  attention  aa  a  pecolit^ty.     Still,  we 
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hare  some  evidonce  in  point.  Grieve  deecribes  the  £aint- 
Bohadales  as  lisTing  "a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and 
arms."  Of  the  BoAbmen,  Burow  sajs,  "  their  bellies  are 
nncommonly  protuberant."  Scbweinfarth  speaks  of  the 
"  large,  bloated  belly  and  ehort,  bandy  legs  "  of  the  AUca ; 
and  elsewhere,  describing  the  stmctnre  of  this  degraded 
type  of  man,  he  says — "  The  superior  region  of  the  chest 
ia  flat,  and  mncb  contract«d,  but  it  widens  out  below  to 
support  the  huge  hanging  belly."  Indirect 

evidence  is  supplied  by  the  form  of  the  yonng,  alike  of 
civiliswd  and  sav^^  peoples.  Doubtless,  the  relatirely- 
large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man,  is  in  the 
main  an  embryonic  trait.  But  as  the  children  of  inferior 
races  are  mors  distingoisbed  in  this  way  than  our  own 
children,  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the  less* 
developed  mui  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Scbweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  the  Akka  in  this  reapect.  Desoribing 
the  Veddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protnberant  atomaohs  of 
the  children.  Galton,  after  saying  of  the  Damara  children 
that  "  all  have  dreadfully  swelled  stomachs,"  expresses  bis 
surprise  that  they  should  become  so  well  shaped  at  maturity. 
And  from  Dr.  Hooker  I  learn  that  the  like  trait  holds 
throughout  Bengal. 

The  poBsession  of  a  relatively-larger  alimentary  syatem  is, 
indeed,  a  character  of  the  lowest  races  inferable  from  their 
immense  capacities  for  containing  and  digesting  food. 
These  capacities  are  made  familiar  to  ns  by  travellers. 
Wrangel  says  each  of  the  Takuts  ate  in  a  day  six  times  aa 
many  fish  as  he  coold  eat.  Cochrane  describes  a  five-year- 
old  child  of  this  race  as  devouring  three  candles,  several 
pounds  of  Bonr  frocen  butter,  uid  a  large  piece  of  "yellow 
soap  J  and  adds — "  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yakut,  or  a 
Tongonsi,  devour  forty  pounds  of  meat  in  a  day."  Of  the 
Comanches,  Schoolcraft  Bays—"  After  long  abstinence  thoj 
ertt    voraciously,   and    withont   apparent    inconvemence.*^ 
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(Thompsoa  remarks  th&t  ike  Bushmen  lutTe  "powers  of 
stoniAch  similar  to  the  beastn  of  prey,  both  in  Torooity  and 
in  supporting  hanger."  And  no  lees  clear  is  the  implica- 
tion of  the  stories  of  glattony  toM  hj  Captain  Lyon  about 
the  Esqnimanz,  and  by  Sir  Q.  Grey  abont  the  Anstralians. 

Such  traits  appear  to  be  noceaaaiy.  It  seema  scarcely 
possiUe  that  a  digestive  apparaitns  Urge  enough  for  a 
oirilized  man,  feeding  at  short  and  regnlar  intervals,  shoald 
be  large  enough  for  a  sarage  whose  meals,  sometimes 
Bcuity,  sometimes  abundant,  follow  in  snocession,  now 
quickly,  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  days.  One  who  de- 
pends on  the  dhancea  of  the  chase  will  profit  by  the  ability 
to  digest  a  great  quantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to  com- 
pensate for  interrals  of  senu-starration.  A  stomach  able 
to  deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  must  leave  its  poaseesor 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  one  whose  stomach 
is  able,  by  immense  meals,  to  make  up  for  many  meals 
missed.  .  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a 

large  alimentary  system,  tliere  is  the  need  arising  from  the 
low  quality  of  the  food.  Wild  fruits,  nutfi,  benies,  roots, 
shoots,  etd.j  must  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the 
required  supplies  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  fats,  and 
carbo-hydAtea  j  and  of  animal  food,  the  insects,  larves, 
worms,  vermin,  and  ofEal,  consumed  in  default  of  larger 
prey,  contain  mnoh  waste.  Indeed,  the  massivs  jaws  and 
worn  teeth  of  savages,  serve  of  themselves  to  show  that 
mnch  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 
Henoe,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka  show 
in  a  dep^e  which  recalls  a  simian  character,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  trait  of  primitive  man  that  is,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree^  necessitate^  by  primitive  conditions. 

Just  noting  that  some  mechanical ,  disadvantage  results 
front  having  io  carry  about  relatively-larger  stomach  and 
intestines,  let  ns  observe,  chiefly,  the  physiological  effects 
naturally  accompanying  such  a  structure  adapted  to  such 
circumstances.     At  times  when  enormous  meals  have  to  be 
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§  27.  There  is  evidence  that^  apart  from  sta 
e>en  from  moscular  deyelopment,  t^e  unciyilia 
ponverfol  than  the  civilized  man.  He  is  la 
suddenly  as  great  an  amount  of  force,  and  h 
continue  the  expenditure  of  force  for  so  long  ; 
are  a  few  testimonies  to  this  effect. 

Of  the  Tasmanians,  now  no  longer  exifitin( 
that,  though  they  were  vigorous-looking,  the 
proved  them  to  be  inferior  in  strength.     Soj 
allies  by  race,  the  Papuans  :  '^  although  well 
are  described  as  being  '^our  inferiors  in  mus^ 
Respecting  the  aborigines  of  India,  the  evidenc 
consistent.      Mason  asserts  of  other  Hill-tril 
Karens,   that  their  strength   soon    flags  ;    w 
describes  the  Kookie  boys  as  very  enduring : 
being,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  possibly  du 
ihat  he  did  not  test  their  endurance  over  sue 
While  describing  the  Damaras  as  having  ''ir 
cular  development,*'  Galton  says — **  I  never  f c 
was  anything  like  a  match  for  the  average  of  z 
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There  are  probably  two  canfles  for  this  contrast  between 
•ayage  and  ciyilissed — relatire  innutrition,  and  relatively- 
smaller  development  of  the  nervous  system.  On 

remembering  that  a  horse  out  at.  grass  gains  in  bulk  while 
losing  his  fitness  for  continued  exertion,  and  that  to  prepare 
him  for  hunting  he  is  put  on  a  more  nutritive  diet  under 
which  he  diminishes  in  size  while  lie  increases  in  power, 
we  shall  see  that  a  savage  may  hc^ve  bulky  limbs  and 
be  comparatively  weak,  and  that  his  weakness  may  be 
still  more  marked  when  his  muscles,  fed  by  a  blood  of  low 
quality,  are,  at  the  same  time,  small.  Men  in  training  for 
feats  of  strength,  show  us  that  it  takes  months  to  raise 
muscles  to  their  highest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  exertion 
or  prolonged  exertion.  Whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
from  food  poor  in  kind  and  irregularly  supplied,  deficiency 
of  strength,  under  bdth  its  forms,  will  result.  The 

other  cause,  less  obvious,  is  one  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked.  As  was  shown  in  the  Principles  of  Psychology , 
Ch.  I.,  it  is  the  nervous  system  ratiier  than  the  muscular 
system,  which  measures  the  force  evolved.  Throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  the  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  the  initiator  of  all  motion,  varies  partly  as  the/ 
quantity  of  motion  generated  and  partly  as  the  complexity 
of  that  motion.  On  remembering  the  failure  of  muscular 
power  which  comes  along  with  flagging  emotions  or  desires 
lapsing  into  indifference,  and,  contrariwise,  the  immense 
power  given  by  intense  passion,  which^  as  in  the  insane, 
greatly  exceeds  that  put  out  by  a  man  under  ordinary 
excitement,  we  shall  see  how  immediate  is  the  dependence 
of  strength  upon  feeling.  And,  seeiag  this,  we  shall  under- 
stand why,  oiJier  things  equal,  the  savage  with  a  smaller 
brain,  generating  less  feeling,  is  not  so  strong. 

§  28.  Among  the  physiological  traits  which  distinguish 
man  in  his  primitive  state  from  man  in  his  advanced  state, 
we  may  with  certainty  set  down  relative  hardiness.     Gon« 
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tnst  the  trial  of  constitation  which  child-bearing  bringa  on 
the  cirilized  woman,  with  the  small  constitatiooal  diBtarb* 
ance  it  canaes  to  the  savage  woman,  AbIc  what  would  happen 
to  both  mother  and  child,  nnder  the  conditions  of  BSToge 
life,  had  they  no  greater  tonghness  of  phynjus  than  is 
poBsessed  by  the  civilized  mother  and  child.  Both  the 
existence  of  this  trait  and  its  necessity  will  then  be  obrions. 
Inevitably,  mrrlTal  of  the  fittest  must  ever  hare  tended 
to  produce  and  maintain  a  constitution  capable  of  enduring 
the  miseries,  hardships,  injuries,  necessarily  accompanying 
a  life  at  the  mercy  of  surroanding  actions;  since  there 
must  ever  have  been  a  destruction  of  constitntions  not  en- 
during enough.  The  Fnegian  who  quietly  lets  the  falling 
sleet  melt  on  Ms  naked  body,  must  be  the  product  of  a  dis- 
cipline which  has  killed  off  all  who  were  not  extremely  tecia- 
cious  of  life.  When  we  read  that  the  Yakuts,  who  from 
their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  called  "  iron  men,"  sometimes 
sleep  in  that  rigorous  region  "  completely  exposed  to  the 
heavens,  with  scarcely  any  clothing  on,  and  their  bodies 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  rime,"  we  cumot  but  infer 
that  their  adaptation  to  the  severities  of  their  dimato  haa 
resulted  from  the  continual  destruction  of  all  bat  the 
most  resisting.  Similarly  with  respect  to  another  detri- 
mental infiuence.  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks  that  a  "  capacity 
to  breathe  malaria  as  though  it  were  common  air  choroo- 
terizea  nearly  all  the  Tamnlian  aborigines  of  India" ;  and 
we  need  but  recall  the  ability  of  Negro-races  to  live  in 
pestilential  regions,  to  see  that  elsewhere  there  has  been 
similarly  produced  a  constitutional  power  to  withstand  dde- 
terious  vapours.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  bearing  of  bodily 
iniuries.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  Australians,  and 
others  of  the  lowest  races,  are  notorious.  Wounds  which 
would  be  quickly  fatal  to  Earopeaus  they  readily  recover 
from. 

Whether  this  gain  entails  loss  in  other  directions,  we 
have  no  direct  evidence.     It  is  kn^wn  that  the  hardier 
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breeds  of  domeetio  animola  are  emaller  than  tlie  less  hardj 
breeds ;  uid  it  may  be  that  a  constitotioD  adapted  to  ex- 
treme perturbations  gains  its  adaptation  at  the  ezpenee,  per- 
haps of  size,  perhaps  of  enei^.  It  seems,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  this  j^fsiological  advantage  is  purchased  b; 
some  physiological  disadrantage — a  disadrantage  escaped 
by  the  higher  races  whose  arts  of  life  enable  them  to  evade 
these  deranging  actions.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  pri- 
mitiTe  coDditiMis  entails  some  further  impediment  to  the 
establishment  of  higher  condlttona. 

^  29.  A  closely -related  physiological  trait  most  be  added. 
Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  bear  injoiioofl  actions, 
there  is  a  coroparatire  indifference  to  the  disagreeable  or 
painful  sensations  those  actions  canae ;  or  rather,  the  tensa- 
tions  they  cause  are  not  so  acnte.  There  are  many  testi- 
monies to  this  fact,  of  which  a  few  will  suffice.  According 
to  Lichtenstein,  the  Bushmen  do  not  "  appear  to.  hare  any 
feeling  of  even  the  moat  strildng  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosj^re."  Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  "  are  perfect 
salamanders" — arranging  the  burning  faggots  with  their 
feet,  and  dipping  their  hands  into  the  boUing  Oontents  of 
cooking-Tossels.  And  it  is  said  that  the  Abipones  are 
"  extremely  tolerant  of  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky."  Simi- 
larly respecting  the  feelings  caused  by  bodily  injuries. 
Travellers  in  many  lands  express  enrpriBe  at  the  seeming 
indifference  to  pain  displayed  by  inferior  races.  The 
calmness  with  which  they  undergo  serious  operations,  forces 
on  ns  the  belief  that  the  sofierrngs  produced  must  he  much 
less  dian  would  be  prodoced  in  men  of  higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  characteristie  which  might  hart 
been  inferred  a  priori.  Pain  of  every  kind,  down  ev«i  to 
the  iiritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  a  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fact 
that  continued  ^ony  is  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  in 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  fact  that  minor  snfEeringfs 
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incladiug  the  dlaagreeable  sensatioiiB  caaeed  by  cold  and 
hanger,  ondemune  the  eDergies,  and  nt&7,  when  the  vital 
balance  is  difficult  to  maintain,  destroy  it.  Among  pri- 
mitire  races  it  most  continually  have  happened  that  in- 
dividuals wiih  the  keenest  sensatione,  worn  more  th^n 
others  in  bearing  hardships  and  the  pains  of  vonndft,  suc- 
cumbed when  others  did  not.  The  most  callous  must  have 
had  the  advantage  when  irremediable  evils  hod  to  be  borne: 
and  thos  relative  caJlonsnesa  must  have  been  made,  by 
survival  of  the  fittest,  constitutional. 

This  physiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning  fot 
UB.  Positive  and  negative  discomforts — the  sufferings  which 
oome  from  over-stimulated  nerves,  and  the  cravings  which 
come  from  parts  of  the  nervous  system  debarred  from  their 
normal  actions — being  in  all  cases  the  stimuli  to  exertion,  it 
results  that  a  constitution  characterized  by  callousness,  is  a 
constitution  less  readily  sparred  into  activity.  A  physical 
evil  which  will  prompt  a  relatively-sensitive  man  to  provide 
a  remedy,  will  leave  a  relatively -insensitive  man  almost  or 
quite  inert :  either  he  will  submit  passively,  or  he  will  be 
content  with  some  inadequate,  make-shift  remedy. 

So  that  beyond  the  sundry  positive  obstacles  to  advance, 
there  exists  at  the  outset  this  negative  obstacle,  that  those 
simplest  feelings  which  prompt  efforts  and  cause  improve- 
ments, are  less  intense. 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  summing  ap  of  these  physical 
characters,  I  must  name  a  most  general  one — early  arrival 
at  maturity.  Other  things  equal,  the  less  evolved  types  oi 
organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  forms 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  conspicuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  cr^ures,  is  perceptible 
between  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  for  associating 
this  difference  with  the  difference  in  cerebral  development. 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain,  which  so  long 
delays  hnmui  maturity  as  compared  with  mammalian  ma- 
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tarity  ^^erally,  delays  also  the  maturity  of  the  oirilized 
OS  compared  with  that  of  the  Barage.  Caosation  apart, 
however,  the  fact  is  that  (climate  and  other  ooaditiona 
being  eqoal)  the  inferior  racea  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
the  baperior  races.  Bverywhwe  the  remark  is  made  that 
the  women  early  bloom  and  early  fade ;  and  a  correBponding 
trait  of  course  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  Btrnctore  in  a  shorter  period  ia  of  interest  to  us  as 
implying  less  plasticity  of  nature :  the  rigidity  and  nn- 
changeableness  of  adult  life  sooner  make  modification 
difficult.  We  shall  hereafter  see  thac  this  trait  has  note- 
worthy consequences.  For  the  present  it  ia  enough  to  ob- 
serre  that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstacles  to  progress 
arising  from  the  characters  above  described;  which,  on 
now  re-enumemting  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great. 

If  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man  as 
we  now  know  him,  there  must  have  existed,  during  those 
earliest  stages  when  there  were  only  small  groups  of  men 
capable  of  but  the  feeblest  oo>operation,  with  ineffective 
weapons,  greater  difficulties  than  afterwards  in  dealing  with 
the  larger  animals,  both  enemies  and  prey.  The  inferiority 
of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  structure,  must  also 
have  made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with  powerful 
and  swift  creatures;  whether  they  had  to  be  escaped  from 
or  mastered.  Besides  the  mechanical  inconvenience  attendant 
on  his  larger  alimentary  system,  adapted  to  a  very  irregular 
supply  of  food,  mostly  inferior  in  qnality,  dirty,  and  un- 
cooked, primitive  man  had  a  variable  supply  of  nervous 
power,  smaller  in  average  amount  than  that  which  follows 
good  feeding.  Constitutional  callousness,  even  of  itself 
adverse  to  progress,  must,  when  coexisting  with  this  lack 
of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered  still  further  any  change 
for  the  better.  So  that  in  three  ways  the  impediments  due 
to  physical  constitution  were  at  first  greater  than  after- 
wards. By  his  stmcture  man  was  not  so  well  fitted  for 
dealing    with   his  difficulties ;   the  energies  required  for 
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OTflrcoming  tbem  were  emaller  and  irregular  in  fiow;  and 
be  was  less  BenBitire  to  the  erila  he  had  to  bear,  Afc  the 
time  when  his  enTironmenfc  waB  entirely  nnsabjugsted,  he 
was  least  able  and  least  anxiooB  to  Babjugate  it.  While 
the  resistancea  to  progress  were  greatest,  the  power  and  the 
itimolos  to  orercome  them  were  smaUeet. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THK    PRIMITIVE    MAN — £HOTIONAU 

§  31.  A  KSA8UBI  of  evolution  vfi  liying  things^  is  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  changes  in  the  organism 
and  ooeziBtenceB  and  sequeuces  in  the  environment*  In 
the  Principles  of  Psychology  (§§  189 — 176),  it  was  shown 
that  mental  development  is  ''an  adjustment  of  inner  to 
outer  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space  and  Time, 
that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has 
its  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated  and  more 
completely  integprated/'  Though  in  that  place  chiefly  ex- 
emplified as  the  law  of  intellectual  progress,  this  is  equally 
the  law  of  emotional  progress.  The  emotions  are  com- 
pounded out  of  simple  feelings,  or  rather,  out  of  the  ideas 
of  them ;  the  higher  emotions  are  compounded  out  of  the 
lower  emotions;  and  thus  there  is  progressing  integration. 
For  the  same  reason  there  is  progressing  complexity :  each 
larger  consolidated  aggregate  of  ideal  feelings  contains  more 
yaried,  as  well  as  more  numerous,  clusters  of  components. 
Extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space,  too,  though 
less  manifest,  may  still  be  asserted :  witness  the  difference 
between  the  proprietary  feeling  in  the  savage,  responding 
only  to  a  few  material  objects  adjacent  to  him — ^weapons, 
decorations,  food,  place  of  shelter,  etc. — and  the  proprietary 
feeling  in  the  civilized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Canada^ 
shares  in  an  Australian  mine,  Egyptian  stock,  and  mortgage- 
bonds  on  an  Indian  railway.     And  that  extension  of  the 
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oorrespondencp  in  Time  may  be  asserted  of  the  more- 
evolved  emotiotiB,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering  bow  the 
eentiment  of  possession  is  gratified  by  acts  of  whicb  tbe 
fruition  can  come  only  after  many  yeara,  and  even  gets 
pleaauie  £rom  an  ideal  power  over  bequeathed  property; 
and  on  remembering  bow  tbe  seatimeat  of  justice  seeks 
satisfaction  in  reforros  that  are  to  benefit  future  generations. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  division  of  the  Prineipleg  oj 
Prychology  (§$  479 — 183),  a  more  special  measure  of  mental 
development  is  the  degree  of  representattreness  in  the  states 
of  consciousness.  Cognitions  and  feelings  were  both  clas- 
sified in  the  ascending  order  of  preaentatiTe,  presentetive- 
representative,  representative,  and  re -representative.  This 
general  order  has  been  necessary;  since  there  most  have 
been  presentation  before  representation,  and  representation 
before  re-representation.  It  was  shown,  too,  that  this  more 
special  standaid  harmonizes  with  the  more  general  standard  ; 
since  increasing  representativeness  in  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness is  shown  by  the  more  ertensive  integrations  of  ideas, 
by  the  greater  definiteness  with  which  they  are  represented, 
by  the  greater  complexity  of  the  integrat«d  groups,  as  well 
as  by  the  greater  heterogeneity  among  their  elements ;  and 
here  it  may  be  added  that  greater  representativeness  is  also 
shown  by  the  greater  distances  in  space  and  time  to  which 
the  representations  extend. 

There  is  a  further  measure  which  may  be  serviceably 
used  along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  Principles  oj 
Ptyeholoffy,  §  253,  we  saw  that — 

"  Menial  evolution,  both  intellectual  and  emolional,  ma;  be  measured 
b;  the  degree  of  Temoteneea  from  primitiTe  lefiex  action.  The  forma- 
lion  of  Buddea.  irreversible  conclnsioiia  on  the  elenderest  evidence,  is 
less  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  tlie  formation  of  delibonte  and 
uodifiable  eouelnaions  after  mnch  evidenoa  has  been  colleoted.  And 
aimilail]',  the  quiok  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds 
of  conduct  thej  prompt.  U  leas  distant  &om  reflex  action  than  ie  the 
Oomparativelj-heKitating  passage  of  compound  emotions  ialo  kinds  ol 
conduct  detennined  by  the  joint  insti>{ation  of  their  companenta." 
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Here,  tlien,  are   our  guides  in  Btadying  the  primitiye 

man  as  an    emotional  being.      Conaidermg  liim  as  less 

eyolved,  we  mus^  expect  to  find  liim  comparativelj  wanting 

in  those  most  c<  mplex  emotions  tliat  respond  to  multitn- 

dinons  and  rem  >te  probabilities  and  contingencies.     His 

consciousness  dUers  from  that  of  the  civilized  man,  by 
consisting,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  sensations  and 

the  simple  represented  feelings  directly  associated  with 
them,  and  by  containing  fewer  and  weaker  feelings  in- 
rolving  representations  of  consequences  beyond  the  proxi- 
mate. And  the  relatively-simple  emotional  consciousness 
thus  characterized,  we  may  expect  to  be  consequently  cha- 
racterized by  less  of  that  coherence  and  continuity  which 
results  when  the  promptings  of  direct  desires  are  checked 
by  sentiments  responding  to  ultimate  effects,  and  by  more 
of  that  irregularity  which  results  when  each  desire  as  it 
arises  dischargee  itself  in  action  before  counter-desires  have 
been  awakened. 

§  32.  On  turning  from  these  deductions  to  examine  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  induction,  we  meet  difficulties  like 
those  met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  structure, 
the  inferior  races  differ  from  one  another  enough  to  pro- 
duce some  indefiniteness  in  our  conception  of  the  primi- 
tiye man — physical ;  so  in  their  passions  and  sentiments, 
the  inferior  races  present  contrasts  which  obscure  the 
essential  traits  of  the  primitive  man — emotionaL 

This  last  difficulty,  like  the  first,  is  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  spreading  of  the  race  during 
all  past  epochs  into  multitudinous  widely-contrasted  habi- 
tats, entailing  widely-unlike  modes  of  life^  has  necessarily 
been  accompanied  by  emotional  specialization  as  well  as  by 
physical  specialization.  And  beyond  differentiations  of 
character  directly  due  to  differences  of  natural  circum- 
stances and  resulting  habits,  the  inferior  varieties  of  men 
have  been  made  to  differ  by  the  degrees  and  durations  of 
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•ocial  discipline  the^  b&re  been  enbject  to.  Beferring  tc 
inch  nnlikenesaes,  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  "  there  is,  in 
fact,  almost  as  uracil  difference  between  the  Torioas  raooe 
of  savage  as  of  cirilized  peoples." 

To  oonceire  the  primitire  man,  therefore,  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  oommenced,  we  mast  generalize  as 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  partially-conflicting 
evidence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  very 
lowest,  and  finding  what  guidance  we  may  in  the  d  priori 
conclosions  set  down  abore. 

^  33.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impnlsiTeness,  tfaongh  one 
to  bo  looked  for  as  nniversal  among  inferior  races,  is  not 
everywhere  conspicnons.  Taken  in  the  mass,  the  abori^nes 
of  the  Kew  World  seem  impassire  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  Old  World :  some  of  them,  indeed,  exceeding  the 
civilized  peoples  of  Earope  in  ability  to  control  their 
emotions,  Throngh  stories,  most  people  have  been  made 
familiar  with  this  trait  of  the  North- American  Indians ; 
and  the  statements  of  recent  travellers  confirm  those  of  older 
ones.  The  Dakotahs  are  said  to  snffer  with  patience  both 
physical  and  moral  pains.  The  Greeks  display  "  phlegmatic 
coldness  and  indifEerenoe."  With  native  peoples  of  Sonth 
America  it  is  the  same.  According  to  Bnrnand,  the  Goiana 
Indian,  thongh  "strong  in  his  affections,  will  lose  his 
dearest  relations,  as  he  bears  excraciating  pains,  with  appa- 
rent stoical  insensibility ;"  and  Humboldt  speaks  of  his 
"  resignation."  So,  too,  of  the  TJanpes  :  Wallace  oomments 
on  "  the  apathy  of  the  Indian,  who  scarcely  ever  ezhibitB  any 
feelings  of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasure  on  his  return." 
And  that  a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide-spread,  seems 
implied  by  accounts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Peruvians, 
and  peoples  of  Central  America,  who  were  not  impnl> 
sive.  Nevertheless,   there   are  among   these   races 

traits  of  a  contrary  kind,  more  oongruous  with  those  of  the 
uncivilized  races  generally.    Spite  of  their  usually  unimpaa- 
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noned  behaviour,  the  Dakotj^  lise  into  fri^htfol  et&tes  ol 
bloody  fnry  when  killing  buffaloes;  and  among  the  phleg- 
matic Creeks,  there  are  "  very  frequent  suicides  oaased  by 
trifling  disappointments."  Some  of  the  American  indigenes, 
too,  do  not  show  this  apathy :  as,  in  the  North,  the  Snake- 
Indian,  -who  is  said  to  be  "a  mere  child,  irritated  by,  and 
pleased  with,  a  trifle ;"  and  as,  in  tiio  Soatb,  the  Tupis,  of 
whom  we  read  that  "il  a  Bar&ge  stmck  a  foot  against  a 
stone,  he  raged  over  it,  and  bit  it  like  a  dog."  Such 

non-impalsireness  as  exists  in  the  American  races  may 
possibly  be  due  to  constitutional  inertness.  Among  onr- 
selves,  there  are  people  whose  habitual  equanimity  results 
from  want  of  vitality :  being  but  half  alive,  the  emotions 
produced  in  them  by  irritations  have  less  than  the  usual 
intensities.  That  apathy  thus  caused  may  account  for  this 
peculiarity,  seems,  in  South  America,  implied  by  the  alleged 
sexual  coldness. 

Recognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  these  facts, 
we  find,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  oon- 
gmity.  Passing  from  North  America  to  Asia,  we  come  to  the 
Eamtschadalea ;  of  whom  we  read  that  they  are  "excitable, 
not  to  say  (for  men)  hysterical.  A  light  matter  set  them  mad, 
or  made  them  commit  suicide ;"  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz, 
who  are  said  to  be  "fickle  and  uncertain."  Turning  to 
Southern  Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin 
that  his  Talonr  is  "  fitful  and  uncertain."  And  while,  of 
the  Arabs,  Denham  remarks  that  "  their  common  conver- 
sational intercourse  appears  to  be  a  continnal  strife  and 
qnarrd,"  Palgrave  says  they  will  "  chaffer  half  a  day  about 
a  penny,  while  they  will  throw  away  the  worth  of  ponndi 
on  the  first  asker."  In  the  African  races  we  find  a  like 
charaeter.  Captain  Burton,  saying  that  the  East-African  ia, 
"like  all  other  barbarians,  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and 
eril,"  describes  him  thus : — 
"  He  ia  »t  once  very  good-tempered  ud  tiftrd-hewted,  comtiatlT* 
:  kind  tt  one  moment,  emel,  pUjlaas,  and  vialent  t> 
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Miother;  eodable  and  nnaffitcttoomte ;  miperatitioua  uid  gnjulj'  tm- 
veniit;  brave  and  eovaidlj;  servile  and  oppreaaive;  obBtinale,  yet 
fickle  and  fond  of  change;  with  poiula  of  honour,  but  withont  a  trace 
of  honesty  in  word  or  deed ;  a  lover  of  lib,  though  addicted  to  suicide  ; 
coTetous  and  paraimoiiioas,  jet  thoughUeaa  and  inprovideDt" 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanaa,  o£  whom  etoo 
temper  and  self-command  are  asserted,  the  lilie  itt  troe  of 
the  races  further  aoath.  Thus,  in  the  Damara,  Galton  saya 
the  feeling  of  revenge  is  very  transient — "gives  way  to 
admiration  of  the  oppressor."  Bnrchell  describes  the 
Hottentots  as  passing  from  extreme  laziness  to  extreme 
eagerness  for  action.  And  the  emotional  natare  of  the 
Basbmen  is  summed  up  by  Arbrousset  as  quick,  generous, 
headstrong,  vindictiro — ^very  noisy  quarrels  are  of  daily 
occurrence :  "  father  and  son  will  attempt  to  kill  each 
other."  Of  the  scattered  societies  inhabiting  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  those  formed  of  Malays,  or  in  which  the 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  trait.  The 
Malagasy  are  said  to  hare  "passions  never  violently  ex- 
cited " — are  not  quick  in  resenting  injuries,  but  cherish  the 
desire  for  revenge ;  and  the  pure  Malay  is  described  as  not 
demonstrative.  The  rest,  however,  have  the  ordinary  vari- 
ability. Among  the  Negrittos,  the  Papuan  is  "impetuous, 
ezoitablo,  noisy" ;  the  Fijians  have  "emotions  easily 
roused  but  transient,"  and  "  are  extremely  changeable  in 
their  disposition";  the  Andamanese  " are .^1 . frightfully 
passionate  and  reveqgef nl " ;  and  we  ore  told  of  the  Tas- 
TnaniftTiB  that,  "  like  all  savages,  they  quickly  change  from 
smiles  to  tears."  So,  too,  of  the  other  lowest  races  :-  there 
are  the  Fuegians,  who  "have  hasty  tempers,"  and  "are 
loud  and  fnrions  talkers  " ;  there  are  the  Australians,  whose 
impulsiveness  Stnrt  implies  by  saying  that  the  "angry  Aus- 
tralian jin  exceeds  the  European  scold,"  and  that  a  man 
"  remarkable  for  haughtiness  and  reserve  sobbed  long  when 
his  nephew  yfaa  taken  from  him."  Searing  in  mind  that 
such  noD -impulsiveness  as  is  shown  by  the  Malays  oixsuri 
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in  s  race  tbat  has  reached  a  considerable  decree  of  ciTili- 
tation;  and  that  the  lowest  races,  as  the  Audamaneee, 
Tasmsnians,  Fnegiana,  AnstrHlUna,  betray  impalarreDess  in 
a  rery  decided  manner;  we  may  safely  assert  it  to  be  a 
trwt  of  primitive  man,  possessed,  probably,  in  a  greater 
def^ee  than  is  implied  by  the  above  quotations.  What  the 
earliest  character  was,  we  may  best  conoeive  by  reading  the 
following  Tivid  description  of  a  Boshman.  Asserting  his 
simian  appearance,  Liohs  ten  stein  continues  ; — 

"  What  gives  the  more  verity  to  aach  a  compsriaon  was  the  vivaoitj 
of  hii  eyes,  and  the  flesibOitf  of  Ids  ejr ebrowa,  which  he  worked  np  uid 
doim  with  everf  change  of  coontenaacs.  Even  his  nostrils  and  the 
cornerB  of  his  mouth,  uaj  his  very  ear*,  moved  involnatuilj,  ex- 
pressing hia  hasty  tranaitioiis  from  eager  desire  to  natchful  distrusC. 
*  *  When  a  piece  of  meat  was  given  him,  and  half-rising  he  atratclied 
ont  a  distrastfnl  arm  to  take  it,  he  siiatohed  it  haatily,  and  atack  it 
immediatelj  into  the  fire,  peering  aroliiid  trith  hia  little  keen  eyea,  as 
if  fearing  that  some  one  should  take  it  awaj  again ; — all  this  was  done 
with  BDoh  looks  and  gestures,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Indirect  eridenoe  that  early  human  nature  differed  from 
later  human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  raria- 
bility,  is  yielded  us  by  the  contrast  between  the  child  and 
the  adult  among  onrselres.  For  on  the  bypoth^ia  of 
erolntion,  the  civilized  man,  passing  through  phases  ropre- 
senting  phases  passed  through  1^  the  race,  will,  early  in 
life,  betray  this  impulsiTeness  which  the  early  race  had. 
The  saying  that  the  savage  has  the  mind  of  a  child  with 
the  passions  of  a  man  (or,  as  it  would  be  more  correctly 
put,  has  adnlt  passions  which  act  in  a  childish  manner)  thus 
possesses  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears.  There  is  a  genetic 
relationship  between  the  two  natures  ssch  that,  allowiog 
for  differences  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotions,  we  may 
regard  the  co-ordinatioii  of  them  in  the  child  as  fairly 
?epresenting  the  coordination  in  the  primitive  man. 

^  34.  The  more  spedal  emotional  traits  are  in  large  part 
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deptnideut  ou,  luitl  further  illostrfttire  of,  titig  genetal 
trait.  This  relative  impnlsireiiess,  this  smaller  departure 
from  primitive  reflex  action,  this  lack  of  the  re-represeata- 
tive  emotions  which  hold  the  simpler  ones  in  oheck,  is  ac- 
oomp&nied  hy  improvidence. 

The  Aofitralians  are  described  as  "  incapable  of  anything 
like  perserering  labonr  the  reward  of  which  ifl  in  futurity." 
According  to  Kolben,  the  Hottentots  are  "the  lasiest  people 
under  the  sun ; "  and  we  are  told  that  with  the  Bushmen  it  is 
"always  either  a  feast  or  a  famine."  Passing  to  the  indi- 
genes of  India,  it  is  said  of  the  Todas  that  they  are  "indolent 
and  slothful ";  of  the  Bhils,  that  they  have  "a  contempt 
and  dislike  to  labour  " — will  half  starve  rather  than  work  ; 
while  of  the  Santals  we  read  that  they  have  not  "  the  un- 
conquerable lasiness  of  the  very  old  Kill-tribes."  So,  from 
Korthem  Asia,  the  Kirghiz  uLsy  be  taken  aa  exemplifying 
idleness ;  and  in  America,  we  have  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  if  uncoerced,  show  capacity  for  industry. 
In  the  North,  cut  off  from  hia  hunting-life,  the  Indian, 
capable  of  no  other,  decays  and  disappears;  and  in  the 
Soath,  the  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  into  their 
original  state,  or  a  worse,  when  the  stimuli  and  restraints 
ceased.  All  which  facts  are  in  part  oscribable  to  inadequate 
consdonsness  of  the  future — ^feeble  grasp  of  distant  results. 
Where,  as  among  the  Sandwich  Islan^rs  and  in  sundry 
Malayo-Polynesian  societies,  we  find  considerable  industry, 
it  goes  along  with  such  a  social  state  as  implies  discipline 
throughout  a  long  past :  conditions  hare  caused  considerable 
dirergetioe  from  the  primitive  natnre.  It  is  true  that 
perseverance  with  a  view  to  remote  benefit  occurs  among 
savages.  They  bestow  much  time  and  pains  on  their 
weapons,  etc. :  six  months  to  make  as  many  arrows,  a  year 
in  hollowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many  years  in  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  stone.  But  in  these  cases,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  are  simple,  direct,  and  conspicuous,  it  is  to  be 
obserred  that  little  muscular  effort  is  required,  and  that  tlie 
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activity  is  thrown  on  perceptire  faoaltios  which  are  coosti- 
tutionally  active.* 

A  trait  which  oatarally^  goea  along  with  inability  so  to 
conceive  the  fnture  aa  to  be  inflnenced  by  the  conception, 
is  a  childish  mirthfolnese — merriment  not  aobered  by 
thonght  of  what  ia  coming.  Thongh  Bnndry  races  of  the 
New  World,  along  with  their:  general  impasBivenesa,  are 
little  inclined  to  gaiety,  and  thongh  among  the  Malay  races 
and  the  I^ka,  gravity  iB  a  charaoteriatic,  yet  generally  it  ia 
otherwise.  Of  the  New  Caledonians,  Fijiana,  Tahitians, 
New  Zeelanders,  we  read  that  tbey  are  always  laughing  and 
joking.  Thronghout  Africa,  too,  the  Negro  ahowa  ns  every- 
where  this  same  trait ;  and  of  other  races,  in  other  lands^ 
the  various  desoriptiona  of  various  travellers  are — "  full  of 
fan  and  merrinient,"  "fall  of  life  and  spirits,"  "  merry  and 
talkative,"  "sky-larking  in  all  ways,"  "boiaterooB  gaiety," 
"laaghing  immoderately  at  trifles."  Even  the  Esquimaux, 
notwithstanding  all  their  privations,  are  described  as  "a 
happy  people."  We  have  but  to  remember  how  greatly 
habitoat  imxiety  about  coming  events,  moderates  the  flow 
of  spirits — ^we  have  but  to  contrast  the  lively  twit  improvi- 
dent  Irishman  with  the  grave  but  provident  Scot — to  ace  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  these  traits  in  the  uncivilized 
man.  The  relatively-impulaive  nature,  implying  total  ab- 
sorption in  a  present  pleasure,  causes  at  the  aame  time  these 
excesses  of  gaiety  and  this  inattention  to  threatened  evils. 
Along  with  the  trait  of  improvidence  there  goes,  both 
*  It  ihonld  be  ramitked  u  a  qDftlifyiiig  foot,  which  luu  id  phytiologioal, 
»  well  M  ita  aociolagio*!,  btereat^  that  tha  ohancten  ot  man  and  women 
an  in  aandry  caaea  deaaribed  aa  uilike  in  pawar  of  aj^ilicatioiL  Among  tho 
Bhila,  while  tha  meD  hate  labour,  maof  ol  the  womsQ  are  laid  to  be  iadai- 
triona.  Among  tha  Knokitii,  too,  the  womsD  are  "quite  aa  IndoitriouB  and 
indefatigable  ai  tha  Koga  woniea"  :  the  mea  of  both  tribea  being  luy. 
SiaulaHy  in  Atriea.  In  Ijianga,  thongh  the  men  are  inert,  tha  womrai 
*'gi*e  themaalvaanp  to"  biubandry  ''with  indefatigable  ardoat'"i  and  oaf 
raoeot  ezpariencei  on  tha  Qold-Coaat  ihow  that  a  like  oontnat  balda  theie. 
The  eatabliahmcnt  of  this  diflereuce  acem*  to  imply  the  limit&tiou  uf  hen- 
dity  byaez. 
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bd  cause  and  ccnsoqaence,  an  imdeTeloped  proprietary 
sentiment.  When  tliinking  about  the  nature  of  the  aav&ge, 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  be  lacka  the  extended  oonacioos- 
neas  of  indiridoal  possession,  and  that  under  his  con- 
ditions it  is  impossible  for  him  to  hare  it.  Established, 
as  the  sentiment  can  be,  only  by  moltitadinons  experiences 
of  the  gratifications  which  possession  brings,  continued 
through  Bucoessire  generations,  it  cannot  arise  where  the 
circumstances  do  not  permit  these  experiences.  B^ond 
the  few  rude  appliances  ministering  to  hia  bodily  wants, 
the  primitive  man  has  nothing  that  he  can  accumulate — 
there  is  no  sphere  for  an  acquisitive  tendency.  Where  he 
has  grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  there  arises  a  possibility  of 
benefits  from  increased  possessions  :  he  profits  by  multiply- 
ing his  flocks.  Still,  while  he  remains  nomadic,  it  is 
difficult  to  supply  his  flocks  with  nnfoiling  food  when  they 
are  large,  and  he  has  increased  losses  from  enemies  and  wild 
animab;  eo  that  the  benefits  of  accumulation  are  kept 
within  narrow  limits.  Only  as  the  agricultural  state  is 
reached,  and  only  as  the  tenure  of  land  passes  from  the  tribal 
form,  through  the  family  form,  to  the  individual  form,  is 
there  a  widening  of  the  sphere  for  the  proprietary  sentiment. 
So  that  the  primitive  man,  distinguidied  by  his  improvi- 
dence, distinguished  also  by  deficiency  of  that  desire  to 
own  which  checks  improvidence,  is,  by  his  circumstances, 
debarred  from  the  experiences  which  develop  this  desire 
and  diminish  the  improvidence. 

§  35.  Let  us  turn  now  to  those  emotional  tr^ts  which 
directly  affect  the  formation  of  social  groups.  Varieties 
of  mankind,  as  we  now  find  them,  are  social  in  different 
degrees ;  and,  further,  they  are  distinguished  by  different 
degrees  of  independence — are  here  tolerant  of  restraint  and 
there  intolerant  of  it.  Clearly,  the  proportions  between  those 
two  characteristics  must  greatly  affect  the  social  anion. 

Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
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■i^Te  Boaiiea  saya — "liberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a  iieoes- 
■itf  of  tlieir  very  extsteQCe ; "  "  every  individoal  lives  aa  if 
there  were  no  other  person  in  the  world  bat  himself ;"  they 
separate  if  they  dispute.  So,  too,  of  the  wild  men  in  the 
interioT  of  Borneo,  "  who  do  not  assooiate  with  each  other  "; 
and  whose  children,  when  "  old  enough  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, nsaally  separate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinhing  of 
the  other."  A  nature  of  this  kind  manifestly  precludes  social 
development ;  and  it  shows  its  effects  in  the  solitary  families 
of  the  wood-Yeddahs,  or  those  of  the  Bushmen,  whom 
Arbrousset  describes  as  "  independent  and  poor  beyond 
measure,  aa  if  they  had  sworn  to  remain  always  free  and 
without  possesiions/'  Of  sundry  races  that  remain  in  a 
low  state,  this  trait  is  remarked  j  as  in  South  America, 
among  the  Araaosnians,  "the  MapnohS  is  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  brooks  no  command;"  as,  according  to 
Bates,  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  who,  tractable  when 
quite  young,  begin  to  display  "  impatience  of  all  restraint 
at  puberty ;"  as  among  the  Caribs,  who  were  "  impatient 
under  the  least  infringement "  of  their  independence. 
Sundry  of  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  too,  exhibit  a  kindred 
nature.  The  savage  Bhils  have  "  a  natural  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence/' the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  "resist  injunctions  inju- 
diciously urged,  with  dogged  obstinacy ;"  and  the  Lepchaa 
"  ondei^  great  privations  rather  than  submit  to  oppression." 
This  impediment  to  social  evolution  we  meet  with  again 
among  some  nomadic  races.  "  A  Bedouin,"  says  Burckhardt, 
"will  not  submit  to  any  command,  but  readily  yields  to 
peranafii<in ;"  and  lie  ia  said  by  Falgrave  to  have  "  a  high 
appreciation  of  national  and  personal  liberty,"  and  "  a 
remarkable  freedom  from  anything  like  caste  feeling  in 
what  oonoema  ruling  families  and  dynasties."  That  this 
moral  trait  is  injurious  during  early  st^es  of  social  progress, 
IB  in  some  coses  observed  by  travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who 
says  of  the  New  Guinea  people  that  their  "  impatience  of 
control"  precludes  oi^niaation.  Not,  indeed. 
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that  abeonoe  of  tndepeodenoe  will  of  itaolf  oaoae  va  oppoeite 
result.  The  Kamtschodalea,  according  to  Qriere,  exhibit 
"  BUTishneas  to  people  iTho  use  them  hard,"  and  "contempt 
of  those  who  treat  them  with  gentleness;"  and  Galton, 
deeoribing  the  Danuuaa  as  having  "no  independenoe," 
says  they  "  oonrt  slavery  " — that  "  admiration  and  fear " 
are  their  only  Btrong  sentiments,  A.  certain  proportion 
between  the  foelinga  prompting  obedience  and  prompt- 
ing resistance,  seems  required.  The  Malays,  who  have 
evolved  into  several  semi-civilized  societies,  are  said  to 
be  sabmissive  to  authority;  and  yet  each  is  "sensitive  to 
any  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or 
another."  Clearly,  however,  be  the  oaoso  of  submission 
what  it  may — whether  want  of  self-assertion,  or  fear,  or  awe 
of  snperiority,  which,  separately  and  together,  in  different 
proportions,  favour  subordination — a  relatively-subordinate 
nature  is  everywhere  shown  by  men  composing  social 
aggregates  of  considerable  sizes.  In  such  semi -civilized 
societies  as  tropical  Africa  contains,  it  is  conspicnous ;  and 
it  was  manifest  in  the  peoples  who  formed  the  extinct 
oriental  societies,  as  also  in  those  who  formed  the  extinct 
societies  of  the  New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  above  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  doable 
obstacle  to  social  anion  :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  cause  of  ^gregation.  If,  aa  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  sit  inactive  for  hours,  "  seeking  no  oompanionship,"  he 
is  under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if 
solitude  is  unbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferooioas  Fijian  in 
whom,  strange  as  it  seems,  "  the  sentiment  of  friendship  in 
(trongly  developed,"  is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well 
as  by  his  extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  which 
despotism  based  on  cannibalism  is  without  check. 

When  we  average  the  evidence,  first  as  presented  by  the 
very  lowest  men,  who  group  themselves  socially  to  the 
imalleet  extent,  and  then  as  presented  by  more  advanced 
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men,  formiag  lar^r  ^greg&teiij  'we  find  warrant  for  saying 
tiaai  primitiTe  men,  who,  before  any  arts  of  life  were  de- 
Telopedf  necessarily  lived  on  wild  food,  implying  wide 
dispersion  of  small  Bombers,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
much  habitnated  to  asHooiated  life,  and  were,  on  the  otiiae 
hand,  habitoatedto  that  unoontrolledfollowing  of  immediate 
desires  which  goes  along  with  aeparaternesa.  80  that  while 
the  attractire  force  was  email  the  repnlsire  force  was  great. 
Only  as  primitiTe  mm  were  impelled  into  greater  gregarions- 
neas  \)j  local  conditions  which  fnrthered  the  maintenance 
of  many  indiTidnais  in  a  small  area,  could  there  oome  that 
increase  of  sociality  required  to  check  unrestrained  action. 
And  here  we  see  yet  a  further  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  social  erolntion  at  the  outset. 

^  36.  Led  as  we  thus  are  from  emotions  of  an  ezclusively- 
egoistio  kind  to  emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of 
other  individuals,  we  will  take  first  the  ego-^truistio. 
(Prin.  of  P«y.,  $§  619—28.^  Before  there  eziet  in  consider- 
able d^;reea  the  a^itiments  which  &nd  aatisfaoticm  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  there  exist  in  cMuiderable  degrees  the 
sentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the  admiration  giv^i 
by  others.  Even  animal s  show  themselves  gratified  by 
applause  after  adiievement ;  and  in  men  the  gregarious  life 
early  opens  and  ralargeB  this  source  of  pleaBQt>e. 

Great  as  is  the  vanity  exhibited  by  the  Civilized,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  that  which  the  nnoirilized  exhibit.  The  red  pig- 
ment and  the  sea-shells  pierced  for  suspension,  found  with 
other  traces  of  men  in  the  Dordogne  caves,  show  ns  that 
in  that  remote  past  when  the  rein-^ew  and  the  mammoth 
iohabited  the  south  of  France,  men  drew  to  tbemselvea 
admiring  glances  by  .colours  and  ornaments.  Self-decora- 
tion occupies  the  thoughts  of  a  savage  chief  even  more  than 
It  does  the  thoughts  of  a  fashionable  lady  among  ourselves. 
The  painting  of  the  skin,  about  which  so  much  trouble  is 
taken  before  the  qse  of   clothing  is    established,   sfaows 
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bhia.  lb  U  shown  aguu  hj  mbmissioQ  to  prolonged  and 
repeated  tortures  while  being  tattooed ;  and  hj  tolerance  of 
those  pains  and  inconrenienoes  which  accompany  the  dis- 
tonfiion  of  the  under-lip  by  a  blodc  of  wood,  the  weaidng 
of  stones  in  holes  made  through  the  cheeks,  or  of  quills 
through  the  noae.  The  strength  of  the  desire  to  gain 
approbation  is^  in  these  cases,  proved  by  the  nnirersality  of 
the  fashion  in  each  tribe,  and  by  the  rigour  with  which  it 
is  enforced.  When  the  age  comes,  there  is  no  escape  for 
the  young  savage  from  the  ordained  mutilation.  The  North- 
American  brave,  enduring  the  tortures  of  initiation,  does 
not  question  the  authority  of  usage.  Fear  of  the  frowns 
and  taunts  of  his  fellows  and  desire  for  their  praise,  oonsti ' 
tute  a  motive  so  strong  that  dissent  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  thus,  too,  in  large  measure  with  the  regulation  of 
conduct.  The  precepts  of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in 
early  stages  of  social  development,  enforced  mainly  by  the 
aid  of  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment.  The  duty  of  blood- 
revenge  is  made  imperative  by  tribal  opinion.  Approval 
comes  to  the  man  who,  having  lost  a  relative,  never  ceases 
his  pursuit  of  the  supposed  murderer;  while  scowls  and 
gibes  naake  intolerable  the  life  of  one  who  fails.  Similarly 
with  the  fulfilment  of  various  os^^  that  have  become 
established.  In  some  uncivilized  societies  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  man  to  inin  himself  by  a  fiuieral  feast ;  and 
in  some  semi-civilized  societies,  one  motive  for  killing  a 
female  child  is  avoidance  of  the  future  cost  of  a  marriage- 
festival — a  cost  made  great  by  the  prevailing  lore  of  display. 

This  ego-altruistio  sentiment,  probably  increasing  in 
strength  during  a  long  period  as  social  aggregation  ad- 
vances, we  have  here  to  note  chiefly  because  it  is  at  first 
au  important  controlling  agency ;  as,  indeed,  it  continues 
still  to  be.  Joined  with  sociality,  it  has  ever  been  a  power 
helping  to  hold  together  the  units  of  each  group,  and  tending 
to  cultivate  a  conduct  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  groap. 
Probably  a  kind  of  subordination  was  produced  by  it  before 
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tiiere  was  any  political  subordiiiafioii ;  and,  indeed^  in  some 

cases  it  secures  social  order  even  now.     Mr.  Wallace  says  :— 

I  have  lived  with  communities  of  savages  in  South  America  and  in 
the  East,  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the  public  opinion  of  the 
village  freely  expressed.  Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of 
his  fellow,  and  any  infraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  sueh  a  community  all  are  nearly  equal." 


§  37.  There  remain  to  be  glanced  at  those  traits  of  the 
primitive  nature  dne  to  presence  or  absence  of  the  altruistic 
sentiments.  These^  having  sympathy  for  their  root^  must, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  develop  in  proportion  as 
the  circumstances  make  sympathy  active ;  that  is — ^in  pro- 
portion as  they  favour  the  maintenance  of  the  marital  and 
parental  relations,  in  proportion  as  they  foster  sociality, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness. 

To  what  extent  the  facts  justify  this  d  priori  inference, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say:  the  evidence  is  very  difficult  to 
disentangle  and  to  generalize.  Many  causes  conspire  to 
mislead  u&  We  assume  that  there  will  be  tolerable  uni'- 
f ormity  in  the  manifestations  of  character  in  each  race ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  Both  the  individuab  and  the  groups  diJSer  con- 
siderably ;  as  in  Australia,  where,  according  to  Sturt,  one 
tribe  '^  is  decidedly  quiet,''  and  another  ''  decidedly  disor- 
derly/' We  assume  that  the  traits  shown  will  be  similar 
on  successive  occasions,  which  they  are  not :  the  b^iaviour 
to  one  traveller  is  unlike  the  behaviour  to  another;  pro« 
bably  because  their  own  bebaviours  were  unlike.  Very 
generally,  too,  the  displays  of  character  by  an  aboriginal 
race  revisited,  are  determined  by  the  treatment  received 
from  previous  visitors :  being  changed  from  friendliness 
to  enmity  by  painful  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian 
travellers,  it  is  remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  favour- 
ably of  the  natives  than  the  later ;  and,  similarly,  it  is  said 
by  Earl  of  the  Java  people,  that  those  inhabiting  parts  little 
visited  by  Europeans   "  are  much   superior  in  point  of 
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morality  to  tlie  lutirea  of  the  north  coast/'  irhoae  iater- 
course  with  Europeans  has  been  greater.  When,  as  a  result 
of  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific,  we  find  Captain  Erskiue 
sajiogf, "  nor  is  it  at  all  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that 
habits  of  honesty  and  decorum  may  yet  be  forced  npon  the 
foreign  trader  by  those  whom  he  has  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  as  the  treacherous  and  irreclaimable 
savt^l^  of  the  sandal-wood  islands  " ;  when  we  learn  that 
in  Yate,  one  of  the  M'ew  Caledonia  Islands,  the  nattre 
name  for  a  white  man  is  a  "  sailing  profligate  ";  and  when 
we  remember  that  worse  names  are  justified  by  reoent 
doings  in  those  regions ;  we  shall  understand  how,  on 
difFerent  occasions,  the  conduct  met  with  from  native 
races  may  be  widely  different,  and  how  conflicting  stat««- 
ments  about  natire  characters  may  result. 

Beyond  the  difficulty  heuce  arising,  is  the  difficulty 
arising  from  that  impnlsireneBs  already  described,  which 
itself  leads  to  a  rariability  perplexing  to  one  who  would 
form  a  conception  of  t^  average  nature.  As  Liringstone 
says  of  the  Makololo — "  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make 
these  people  appear  excessively  good  or  uncommonly  bad  "; 
and  the  inconsistent  traits  above  quoted  from  Captain 
Burton,  imply  a  parallel  experience.  So  that  in  respect  of 
these,  as  in  respect  of  other  emotional  characters,  we  have 
to  strike  an  average  among  manifestations  naturally  chaotit^ 
which  &re  further  distorted  by  the  varying  relations  to  those 
who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guide  onrselves  by  taldng,  first,  not  the 
artmistic  sentimentfl  proper,  bat  the  feeling  which  habitu- 
ally co-operates  with  them — the  parental  instinct,  the  love 
of  the  helpless.  (Prnt.  of  Psy.,  ^  532.)  Of  necessity  the 
lowest  human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animftlH^  havo 
Urge  endowments  of  this ;  since  deficient  endowment  of  it 
must  ever  be  followed  by  diteppeaiance  of  the  species  or 
the  variety.  On  the  average,  those  only  can  Survive  in 
posterity  in  whom  the  love  of  ofEspring  prompts  due  care  of 
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oSspruig ;  acd  among  tlw  savage,  fke  Belf-aocrifice  reqaired 
is  OS  great  as,  or  perhaps  greater  than,  among  ths  ciriliBed. 
Hence  the  fondness  for  children  which  even  the  loveat  of 
mankiBd  diapl^ ;  titongh,  with  the  impnlsireneBS  habitual 
to  them,  they  often  join  wit^  it  great  cmelty.  Thns  the 
Fnegians,  deeoribed.  as  "very  fond  of  their  children,"  never- 
tbeless  sell  th«m  to  the  I^tagonians  for  slaves.  Great  love 
of  offspring  is  ascribed  to  the  New  Gninea  people ;  and  yet 
a  man  will  "barter  one  or  two'*  with  a  trader  for  something 
ha  wuits.  Eyre  states  tiat  the  natives  of  Aostralia  are 
characterized  hj  strong  parental  aSeotion;  aUd  jet,  besides 
being  said  to  desert  sick  children,  Angas  aederta  of  them 
tiiat  on  the  Mnrray  they  will  sometimes  kill  a  boy  to  bait 
(heir  hooks  with  his  fat,  Thoagh  among  the  Taamanians 
the  parental  instinct  is  described  as  having  been  strong,  yet 
there  was  infanticide,  and  a  new-born  infant  was  boried 
alive  witii  its  deceased  mother;  and  thongh,  among  the 
Bnalunen,  the  rearing  of  offspring  under  great  difficulties 
implies  moch  self-sacrifice;  yet  Moffat  iaya  tbey  "  kill  their 
children  withont  remorse  on  various  occasions."  Not  to 
accumulate  further  proofs  of  love  of  offspring  on  the  one 
band,  qualified  on  the  other  by  examples  of  a  violence 
which  will  slay  a  child  for  letting  fall  sometJtaJQg  it  was 
carrying,  we  may  safely  say  of  the  primitive  man  that  his 
philoprogenitivwiess  is  strong,  but  its  action,  like  that  of 
his  emotions  in  geaeral,  irregular. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  uded  in  reconciling 
the  conflicting  acooonts  of  his  excessive  Ogoism  and  bis 
fellow  feeling — his  cruelty  and  his  kindnees.  Of  the 
Fn^ians  we  read  that  they  are  affectionate  towards  each 
other  i  and'  yet  tiiat  in  times  of  soannty  they  kill  the  old 
women  for  food.  Mooat,  who  describes  the  Andamuiese  as 
a  "  merdbess  race,"  nevertheless  says  that  the  one  he  took 
to  Calcntta  bad  a  v^ry  kind  and  amiable  character.  Many 
sad  eztremeomeltiesmay  be  proved  against  the  Australians. 
Yet  Start  and  Eyre  nnite  in  testifying  to  their  kindness, 
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their  self-aaorifioe,  and  even  their  chiralry.  So,  too,  of  th« 
Bushmen.  Lichtenatein  thinks  that  ia  do  sarage  is  there 
"  so  high  a  degree  of  bmtal  ferocify ;"  bat  MofFat  irns 
"deeply  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these  poor  Bosbmen," 
and  Borchell  saya  that  they  shotr  to  each  other  "  hospitality 
and  generosity  often  in  an  extraordinary  degree."  Tbas 
among  the  very  lowest  types  of  men  there  is  not  that  nn- 
qnalified  brutality  which  we  associate  with  the  name 
savage ;  and  when  we  come  to  races  higher  in  sooial  state, 
the  testimonies  to  traits  of  good  feeling  are  abundant. 
The  New  Caledonians  are  said  to  be  "  of  a  mild  and 
good-natnred  temper ;"  the  Tsnnese  are  "  ready  to  do  any 
service  that  lies  in  their  power  j"  the  New  Guinea  people 
are  " good-natufed,"  "of  a  mild  disposition."  Passing 
from  the  Negrittoe  to  the  Malayo- Polynesians,  we  meet  with 
like  characteristics.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  "  mild,  docile ;"  to  the  Tahitians,  "  cheerful 
and  good-natnred ;"  to  the  Dyaks,  "  genial ;"  to  ihe  Sea- 
Dyaks,  "  sociable  and  amiable ;"  to  the  Javans,  "  mild," 
"  cheerful  and  good-humoured;"  to  the  Malays  of  Northern 
Celebes,  "quiet  and  gentle."  We  hare,  indeed,  in  other 
cases,  quite  opposite  descriptions.  In  the  Tnpis  of  South 
America,  revenge  is  said  to  be  the  predominant  passion:  a 
trapped  animal  they  kill  with  little  woonds  that  it  may 
"suffer  as  much  as  possible."  The  leading  trait  ascribed 
to  the  Fijians  is  "  intense  and  vengeful  malignity."  Galton 
condemns  the  Damaras  as  "  worthless,  thieving,  and  mnr- 
derous,"  and  Anderson  as  "unmitigated  scoundrels. "  In 
«ome  cases  allied  tribes  show  ns  these  opposite  natnres ;  as 
io  the  aborigines  of  India.  While  the  Bhils  are  reputed 
to  be  very  cruel,  very  revengeful,  and  ready  to  play  the 
assassin  for  a  trifling  recompense,  the  N^^s  are  described 
as  "good-natnred  and  honest;"  the  Bodo  uid  Dhimal  aS 
"  full  of  amiable  qnalities,"  "  honest  and  truthful,"  "  totally 
free  from  arrogance,  revenge,  cruelty ;"  and  of  the  Lepcba, 
Dr.    Hooker    says — "  his    disposition    is  really   amiable." 
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"peooafnl  uid  no  brawlar:"  "thus  oontnsting  itrongl/ 
with  Iiis  nedghlioim  Btab  aad  west." 

Without  farther  detail,  it  will  be  manifest  enongli  that 
the  primitive  man,  if  he  has  bat  little  aotire  benero- 
lenoe,  is  not,  as  often  supposed,  distinguished  bjr  active 
malevolence.  Indeed,  &  glanoe  over  the  facts  teuds 
rather  to  show  that  while  wanton  cruelty  is  not  common 
among  the  least  civilized,  it  is  oommon  among  the  more 
civilized.  The  sangoinar;  Fijiana  have  reached  a  consider- 
able todal  development.  Burton  says  of  the  Fan  that 
" cruelty  seems  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  life;"  uad 
yet  the  Fans  have  advanced  arts  and  appliances,  and  live  in 
villages  reaching,  some  of  them,  four  thousand  inhabituits. 
In  Dahomey,  where  a  large  population  considerably  or- 
ganized exists,  the  love  for  bloodshed  leads  to  freqaent 
horrible  aamfices;  and  we  have  bat  to  study  the  social 
system  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  rooted  as  it  was  in 
cannibalism,  and  yet  highly  evolved  in  many  ways,  to 
see  that  it  is  not  the  lowest  races  which  are  ihe  most 
inhuman. 

Help  in  rightly  estimating  the  moral  nature  of  the  primi- 
tive man,  is  furnished  us  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that 
"the  goodness  of  these  Indiaaa,  like  that  of  most  others 
unongst  whom  I  lived,  consisted  perhaps  more  in  the 
absence  of  active  bad  qnalities,  than  in  the  possession  of 
good  ones;  in  other  words,  it  was  negative  rather  than 
positive.  *  «  *  The  good-fellowship  of  our  Cac&mas 
seemed  to  arise,  not  from  warm  sympathy,  bat  simply  from 
the  absence  ol  eager  selfishness  in  small  matters."  And 
we  shall  derive  farther  help  in  reconciling  what  seem  con- 
tradictory traits,  by  observing  how  the  dog  unites  great 
affectionateness,  sooality,  aud.even  sympathy,  with  habitual 
qfoism  and  borate  of  feeooity — ^how  in  his  behaviour  he 
passes  readily  from  playful  friendlineBa  to  fighting,  and 
while  at  one  time  robbing  a  fellow  d(^  of  his  food  will  at 
anoUier  sucoour  bim  in  distress. 
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One  kind  of  eridflnoci,  howeTsr,  there  is  wiaek  amid  sll 
these  conSicting  te^timoniM,  yields  oa  tolerably -safe  gaidanoo 
— the  treatment  of  iFomen.  The  statoB  of  women  among 
any  people,  and  the  habitual  beharioor  to  titeia,  indicate 
with  approximate  tmth,  the  average  power  of  the  altroistio 
eentimeats ;  and  the  indication  thus  yielded  tells  against 
the  character  of  the  primitive  man.  Often  the  actions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  uncivilized  are 
brutal ;  generally  the  weaker  are  treated  as  mere  belong- 
ingH,  without  any  regard  for  their  personal  claims;  and 
eren  at  beat  the  conduct  towards  them  is  unsympathetic. 
That  this  slavery,  often  joined  with  cruelty,  and  always  with 
indignity,  ahoold  be  the  normal  oondition  ■.mong  savages, 
accepted  as  light  not  by  men  only  but  by  women  tiiem- 
selves,  proves  that  whatever  occasional  displays  of  altruism 
there  may  be,  the  ordinary  flow  of  altmistic  feeling  is  small. 

§  38.  Aa  preliminary  to  a  summary  of  these  leading 
emotional  traits,  I  may  here  add  one  which  affeota  all  the 
others — the  fixity  of  habit:  a  trait  connected  with  that  of 
early  arrival  at  maturity,  similarly  added  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  chapter.  The  primitiTe  man  is  conservative  in  an  ex- 
treme degree.  £ven  on  contrasting  higher  races  with  one 
another,  and  even  on  cbntrssting  different  olasses  in  the 
same  society,  it  is  observable  that  the  least  developed  are 
the  most  averse  to  change.  Among  the  common  people  an 
improved  method  is  difficult  to  introduce ;  and  even  a  new 
kind  of  food  is  usually  disliked.  The  uncivilized  man  is 
thus  charaoteriaed  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  simpler 
nervons  system,  sooner  losing  its  plasticity,  is  still  less 
able  to  take  on  a  modified  mode  of  action.  Hence  both 
an  unoonaoious  adhesion,  and  an  avowed  adhesion,  to 
that  which  ia  established.  "  Because  same  ting  do  for  my 
father,  same  ting  do  for  me,"  say  the  Honssa  negroes.  The 
Creek  Indians  laughed  at  those  -who  anggested  ihaX  they 
should  "alter  their  long-estaUished  customs  and  habits  of 
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tiTm^.'*  Of  some  Africans  LiviiigstoDe  saja — ^'^I  often 
presented  my  friends  witk  iron  spoons,  and  it  was  onrions 
to  obserre  liow  the  habit  of  hand-eating  prerailed,  though 
they  were  delighted  wiUi  the  spoons.  They  lifted  oat  a 
tittle  [milk]  with  the  ntensil,  then  pnt  it  on  the  left  hand, 
and  ato  it  ont  of  that.''  And  the  way  in  which  Has  ten* 
Aeacy  leads  to  anohangeable  social  nsages,  is  well  shown 
bj  a  story  told  of  the  Dyaks;  who,  aa  Mr.  Tylor  says, 
"  mailed  their  disgoat  at  the  innovation  by  leryii^  a  fine 
on  any  of  their  own  people  who  should  be  caaght  chop[»ng 
in  the  European  fashion."  ' 

Beoapitolatiing  the  emotional  trsite,  eeTerally  made  ntord 
marked  by  t^  relative  fixity  of  habit,  we  hare  first  to  note 
the  impnlsireneas  which,  pervading  the  conduct  of  primitive 
men,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation.  That  "  wavering  and 
inconstant  disposition,"  which  commonly  makes  it  "  impos- 
sible to  pnt  floiy  dependence  on  their  promises,"  negatives 
that  trost  in  mutual  obligations  on  which  social  progress 
largely  depends.  Grovemed  aa  he  is  by  despotic  emotions 
that  BQCcessively  depose  one  uiother,  instead  of  by  a  council 
of  the  emotions  in  which  they  all  take  part,  the  primitive 
man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  incalculable  behaviour,  which 
makes  combined  action  very  difficult.  One  of 

the  more  spedal  tiaits,  partly  dependent  on  this  general 
trait,  is  his  improvidence.  The  immediate  desire,  be  it  for 
personal  gratification  or  for  the  applause  which  generosity 
brings,  excludes  fear  of  fature  evils;  while  pains  and 
pleasures  to  oome,  not  being  vividly  conceived,  there  is  no 
adequate  spur  to  exertion,  but  a  light-hearted,  careless 
obsorptioiL  in  the  present.  Sociality,  strong  in  the 

civilized  maa,  is  less  strong  in  the  savage  man.  Among 
the  lowest  ^pes  the  social  groups  are  very  small,  and  the 
bonds  holding  their  units  together  are  relatively  feeble. 
Along  with  a  tendency  to  disruption  resulting  from  the  ill- 
controlled  passions  of  the  individuals,  there  goes  com- 
panUiively  little  of  the  seotimeut  cauainj^  cohesion :  each  of 


ocfhere  from  mntnal  likings  and  a  greater  tf 
an  authority  otherwise  caasing  cohesion, 
before  there  is  much  socialitj^  there  can] 
anj  feeling  to  which  the  presence  of  otl 
pre-reqnisite^  and  cannot  therefore  be  mnci 
bation ;  yet,  with  a  moderate  progress  in 
there  comes  a  development  of  this  simples 
sentiments.       The   great,  and  quickly    re 
brought  by  the  approval  of  fellow-savages, 
evils  soon  following  their  anger  or  contempi 
experiences  which  foster  this  ego-altrnistio 
predominance.      And  by  it  some  subordii 
opinion  is  secured,  and  some  consequent 
conduct,  even  before  there  arises  a  rudim 
control.  In  social  groups  on 

formed,  the  bond  of  union — ^here  an  increai 
ciety,  there  a  subordination  caused  by  admire 
power,  elsewhere  a  dread  of  threatened  p< 
most  places  a  combination  of  these — ^may  g 
very  variable  amount  of  altruistic  feeling.  [ 
fosters  sympathy,  yet  the  daily  activities  o 
man  repress  sympathy.  Such  fellow-feeling 
that  instinctive  love  of  the  helpless  whi( 
in  common  with  inferior  animals,  he  natu 
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xnd  &r-reBclimg  coDsdousness  of  effects  wbicli  conduct  will 
entail  on  others,  is  very  little  developed. 

These  emotional  traits  of  the  primitive  maa,  exhibited 
bj  the  evidence  when  avera^d,  are  oongroons  with  those 
which,  drawing  inferenoee  from  the  principles  of  Psyoho- 
l<>g7>  ^fl  anticipated  would  distinguish  his  imperfectly- 
evolved  mind.  A  less  extended  and  less  varied  corre- 
spondence with  the  envirOBment,  less  representativeness, 
less  remoteness  from  refiex  action,  are  observable  in  aU 
Uiese  pecoliarities.  The  cardinal  trait  of  impnlsiveness 
implies  the  sudden,  or  approximately-refiex,  passing  of  a 
single  passion  into  the  conduct  it  prompts;  implies,  by  the 
absence  of  opposing  feelings,  that  the  conscioasness  is 
formed  of  fewer  and  simpler  representations ;  and  implies 
that  the  adjustment  of  internal  actions  to  external  actions 
does  not  take  account  of  distant  consequences — has  not 
so  wide  a  range  in  space  and  time.  So  with  the  impro- 
vidence to  which  this  impulsiveness  conduces :  desire  goes 
at  once  to  gratification;  there  is  feeble  imagination  of 
secondary  results ;  remote  needs  are  not  met.  Passing  over 
intolerance  of  restraint  and  defect  of  sociality,  which  are 
special  traits  that  may  or  may  not  coexist  with  an  emo- 
tion^ character  otherwise  inferior,  we  come  to  the  ego- 
»Itrnistic  sentiment  of  love  of  approbation.  This,  growing 
as  gr^^ariousnesS  increases,  involves  increased  representa- 
tiveness ;  since,  instead  of  direct  egoistic  gratification  it 
contemplates  gratification  indirectly  caused  by  the  behaviour 
of  others;  instead  of  immediate  results  it  contemplates 
results  a  stage  further  off ;  instead  of  actions  prompt«d  by 
single  desires,  there  come  actions  checked  and  modified 
by  secondary  desires.  But  though  the  emotional  nature 
in  which  this  ego-altruistic  sentiment  becomes  dominant, 
is  made  by  its  presence  less  reflex,  more  representative, 
and  adjusted  to  a  wider  and  more  heterogeneous  correspond- 
ence with  surrounding  requirements,  it  is  still,  in  these 
respects,   below   that  developed   emotional  nature   of  the 
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civilized  m&n,  marked  by  acti'nty  of  the  altmibtio  seuti- 
meota.  Lacking  these,  the  primitive  man  lacks  the  benevo- 
lence which  adjuets  condnct  for  the  benefit  of  othen  distant 
in  space  and  time,  the  equity  which  implies  representation 
of  highly  complex  and  abstract  relations  among  human 
actions^  the  self-«acrifice  which  pots  a  cnrb  on  egoism  when 
there  are  none  present  to  applaad. 

To  which  oongroifcy  between  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
conclusions,  we  may  add  the  harmony  of  these  with  two 
others  which  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  suggests.  That 
the  child  of  the  civilized  man  is  impulsive,  is  improvi- 
dent, is  in  infancy  without  the  love  of  applause  but  shows 
this  in  early  childhood,  and  only  afterwards  begins  to  ex- 
hibit a  sense  of  justice,  are  facts  which  verify  the  above 
inferences  respecting  the  emotional  nature  of  the  primitive 
man.  And  we  get  further  verification  of  them  on  observing 
that  the  leading  emotional  trftits  which  distinguish  the 
civilized  man  from  him,  are  snch  as  could  arise  only  as 
society  progressed.  Impulsiveness  could  diminish  only  aa 
social  restraints  became  established ;  improvidence  could 
decrease  only  as  a  settled  social  state  made  the  benefits  of 
providence  tolerably  certain ;  and  sympathy,  with  the  al- 
tmistio  sentimentii  resulting  from  it,  could  grow  strong 
only  in  proportion  as  men  were  continuously  held  in  close 
relations,  involving  oo-opfflation,  mntoal  benefit,  and  con-> 
■eqaent  mntual  giving  of  pleasure. 


CHAKTER  VU. 

THE    PRlHtTIVK   MAS — ^INTELLECTCAL. 

5  89.  Ths  three  measures  of  mental  evolution  vhicli, 
in  the  last  chapter,  helped  ns  to  delineate  the  emotional 
natare  o£  the  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  chapter,  help 
as  to  delineate  his  intellectual  nature.  Degree  of  in- 
telligence is  shown  by  degree  of  correspondence  between 
Thoughts  and  Things ;  it  is  shown  by  degree  of  repre- 
sentativeness in  the  constitution  of  those  thoughts;  it  ifl 
shown  by  their  degree  of  departure  from  the  relatively- 
automatic  intellectual  processes — their  remoteness  from 
reflex  action.  Before  surveying  the  facta  for  purposes  of 
indnction,  it  vrill  be  well  to  contemplate,  under  their  more 
concrete  forms,  the  intellectual  traits  characterizing  a  lower 
evolution  as  compared  with  a  higher.  These  traits,  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  Prtncipfc«  of  Ptyckology  (§|  484—98), 
may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated  in  connection  with  the 
above-named  standards. 

Familiar  only  with  the  particular  &ct3  coming  within 
(he  narrow  range  of  his  experiences,  the  primitive  man 
has  no  conceptions  of  general  factg.  Being  something 
common  to  many  particnlar  truths,  a  general  tmth  implies 
a  wider  and  more  heterogeneous  correspondence  than  do 
particular  truths;  it  implies  higher  representativeness, 
since  it  necessuTily  colligates  more  nnmerous  and  varied 
ideas  nnder  the  general  idea ;  and  it  is  more  remote  from 
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reflex  action — will  not,  indeed,  of  itself,  excite  action 
at    all.  HaTing   only  those  mdefinite  meaenrea 

of  time  yielded  by  the  seasons,  having  no  records,  but 
only  statements  carelessly  made  and  randomly  repeated 
in  language  that  is  very  imperfect,  man,  in  his  anciri- 
lized  state,  cannot  recc/gnize  long  sequences.  Successions 
in  which  antecedents  and  consequents  are  tolerably  near, 
can  be  fully  grasped ;  but  no  others.  Hence  prevition  of 
distant  reeullg,  sach  as  ia  possible  in  a  settled  society  baring 
measures  and  written  language,  is  impossible  to  him.  That 
is  to  say,  the  correspondence  in  Time  comes  within  nar- 
row limits.  The  representations  include  few  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  these  not  comprehenBiTe  ones.  And 
there  is  but  a  moderate  departure  from  the  reflex  life 
in  which  stimulus  and  act  stand  in  immediate  connec- 
tiou.  The    environment  of  the  primitive  man 

being  such  that  his  converse  with  things  is  relatively 
restricted  in  Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  in  variety,  it 
happens  that  the  associations  of  ideas  he  forms  are  little 
liable  to  be  changed.  As  experiences  (multiplying  in  num- 
ber, ga&ered  from  a  wider  area,  added  to  by  those  which 
other  men  record)  become  more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow 
notions  first  framed,  fixed  in  the  absence  of  conflicting 
experiences,  are  shaken  and  made  more  plastic — there 
comes  greater  modifiahility  of  helief.  In  the  relative 
rigidity  of  belief  characterizing  undeveloped  intelligence, 
we  see  a  smaller  correspondence  with  an  environment 
containing  facts  destructive  of  that  belief;  we  see  less 
of  that  representativeness  which  simultaneously  grasps 
and  averages  mnch  evidence;  and  we  see  a  smaller 
divergence  from  those  lowest  mental  actions  in  which 
impressions  cause,  irresistibly,  the  appropriate  mo- 
tions. "WMle  the  experiences  are  few  and  but 
slightly  varied,  the  concretenese  of  the  corresponding  ideas 
is  but  little  qu^ified  by  the  growth  of  aintract  ideat.  An 
abstract  idea,  being  one  drawn  from  mauv  concrete  ideatt. 
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becomes  detachable  from  these  concrete  ideas  only  as  &3t 
as  their  mnlttplicity  und  rariety  leads  to  mntaal  cancellings 
of  their  difFerencea,  and  leaves  outstanding  that  which 
they  have  in  common.  Obrionsly  an  abstract  idea  so 
generated,  implies  an  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
range  and  in  heterogeneity ;  it  implies  increased  repre- 
•entativeness  in  the  conacionsness  of  the  many  concretes 
vlience  tbe  idea  is  abstracted;  and  it  implies  greater  re- 
moteness from  reflex  action.  It  most  be  added  that  snch 
abstract  ideas  as  those  of  property  and  cause,  presuppose 
a  still  higher  stage  in  this  knowledge  of  objects  and 
actions.  For  only  after  many  special  properties  and 
many  special  causes  hare  been  thus  abstracted,  can  there 
arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general  and 
cause  in  general.  The  conception  of  uniformity  in 

the  order  of  phenomena,  develops  along  with  this  pro- 
gress in  generalization  and  abstraction.  Not  imiformity 
but  maltifonnity  is  the  dominant  trait  in  the  course  o£ 
things  as  the  primitive  man  witnesses  it.  Ko  two  places 
are  alike,  no  two  men,  no  two  trees,  rivers,  stones,  days, 
storms,  quarrels.  Only  along  with  the  use  of  meaeitrea, 
when  social  advance  initiates  it,  does  thei-e  grow  up  the 
means  of  ascertaining  uniformity ;  and  only  after  a  great 
accnmolation  of  measured  results  does  the  idea  of  law 
become  possible.  Here,  again,  the  indices  of  mental  evo- 
lution serve.  The  conception  of  natnral  order  presupposes 
an  advanced  correspondence;  it  involves  a  re-represen- 
tativeness  that  reaches  a  bigh  degree;  and  the  implied 
divergence  from  reflex  action  is  extreme.  Until 

there  have  grown  up  general  ideas  and  abstract  ideas,  and 
until  the  notion  of  uniformity  has  developed  along  with 
the  use  of  measnres,  thought  cannot  have  much  dejinile- 
ne»g.  Inequality  and  unlikeness  being  characteristic  of 
primitive  experiences,  there  is  little  to  yield  the  idea  of 
^reement;  and  so  long  as  there  are  few  experiences 
of  exact  equality  between  objects,  or  perfect   oonforajifey 
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between  Btatements  and  facts,  or  complete  fulfilment  of 
ontioipntioiis  by  results,  the  notion  of  trulk  cannot  become 
clear.  This  ia  a  highly -evolved  notion,  arising  only  after 
the  antithesis  betveen  definite  agreement  and  definite  dis* 
agreement  han  been  made  familiar ;  and  the  ezperieDces  of 
the  primitive  man  do  not  make  it  familiar.  Once  more 
our  general  tests  answer.  The  conception  of  truth,  being 
the  conception  of  correspondence  between  Thonghta  and 
Things,  implies  advance  of  that  correspondence;  it  in- 
volves representations  which  are  higher,  as  being  better 
adjusted  to  realities;  and  its  growth  causes  a  decrease  of 
the  primitive  credulity  allied  to  reflex  action — allied,  since 
it  shows  us  single  suggestionH  producing  sudden  beliefs  that 
forthwith  issue  in  conduct.  Further,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  only  as  this  conception  of  truth  advances,  and  there- 
fore the  correlative  conception  of  nntruth,  can  there  come 
te^ticUm  and  crilicUm.  Lastly,  such  imagination 

as  the  primitive  man  has,  small  in  range  and  heterogeneity, 
is  reminueeni  only,  not  contirudive  {see  Prin.  of  Pay.,  $492). 
In  proportion  as  the  mental  development  is  low,  the  mind 
merely  receives  and  repeats — cannot  initiate,  h&<i  no 
originality.  An  imagination  which  invents,  showij  us  an 
extension  of  the  correspondence  from  the  region  of  the 
actual  into  that  of  the  potential ;  it  shows  ns  a  representa- 
tiveness not  limited  to  combinations  which  have  been,  or 
are,  in  the  environment,  but  including  non-existing  com- 
binations thereafter  made  to  exist;  and  it  exhibits  the 
extremest  remoteness  from  reflex  action,  since  the  stimulus 
issuing  in  movement  is  unlike  any  that  ever  before 
acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in- 
tellectual evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
facts  as  described  by  travellers,  and  to  see  their  signifioance. 
We  will  begin  with  some  most  general  ones  harmonizing 
with,  if  not  directly  implied  by,  the  above  inferences. 
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}  40.  Teatimonies  to  the  acute  senses  and  qniok  per- 
septions  o£  the  ancmlized,  are  given  by  nearly  everyoDe 
who  describes  them. 

Take  first  the  senses.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the 
Tision  of  the  Bushmen  ia  telescopic ;  and  Barrow  speaks  of 
his  "  keen  eye  i^ways  in  motion."  Of  Asiatics  may  be 
tiamed  the  Karens,  who  see  as  far  with  naked  eyes  as  we  do 
with  oper^gUsses;  uid  the  inhabitants  of  the  Siberian 
steppes  are  celebrated  for  their  "  distant  and  perfect  sight." 
Simil^y  in  America.  Hemdon  says  of  the  Brazilians — 
"The  ludiuLs  have  very  keen  senses,  and  see  and  hear 
things  that  are  inaudible  anA  invisible  to  us ;"  while  Soathey 
makes  a  like  remark  of  the  Tapis.  After  observing  of 
the  Abipones  that,  "  like  apes,  they  are  always  in  motion," 
Dobrizhoffer  asserts  that  they  discern  things  which  escape 
"the  most  qnick'sighted  Guropean."  Bespecting  hearing^ 
too,  thne  is  similar,  if  less  abundant,  evidence.  We  have 
all  beard  of  the  feats  of  North  American  Indians  in  detect- 
ing £ainfc  soonds;  and  the  extremely  acute  hearing  of  the 
Teddahs  is  shown  by  their  habit  of  finding  bees'  nests  by 
the  ham. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  the 
active  and  minute  observation  to  which  this  keenness  of 
Tision  and  hearing  is  instromental.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  there  come  illustrations.  "  Excellent  superficial 
observws,"  is  the  characterization  Palgrave  gives  of  the 
Bedonins.  Burton  speaks  of  the  "high  organization  of 
the  perceptive  faculties "  among  them ;  and  Fetherick 
proved,  by  a  test,  their  marvellous  powers  of  tracking. 
Similarly  in  Sonth  Africa^  the  Hottentots  show  "  astonishing 
quickness  in  everything  relating  to  «attle ;"  and  Galtoa  says 
the  Damaras  "have  a  wonderful  facility  of  recollecting 
any  ox  that  they  have  once  seen."  Among  the  natives  of 
North  America  it  is  the  same.  Burton,  speaking  of  the 
Prairie  Indians,  comments  on  the  "development  of  the 
porceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  constant  and  minute 
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obserratioii  of  a  limited  number  of  ol^eots."  loBfaoees 
are  giren  showing  what  extremely  exact  topographen  the 
Ghippewajans  are ;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotohs. 
It  is,  however,  respecting  the  wild  races  of  Sonth  America 
that  we  have  the  most  remarkable  testinioaieB.  Bates 
notices  the  extraordinary  "  sense  of  locality "  of  the  Bra- 
siliaii  Indians.  Conoeming  the  Arawaks,  Hillhonsa  says — 
"  Wbere  an  European  can  discover  no  indication  wbatever, 
an  Indian  will  point  oat  the  footsteps  of  any  number  of 
negroes,  and  will  state  the  precise  day  on  whidi  they  hare 
passed;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will  state  the  honr." 
Brett  asserts  that  a  member  of  a  Goiana  tribe  "  will  tell 
how  many  men,  women,  and  children  have  passed,  where  a 
stranger  could  only  see  faint  and  confused  marks  on  the 
path."  "Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  onr 
village,"  said  a  native  of  Gruiana  searching  for  tracks;  and 
Schombnrgb,  who  gives  this  instanoe,  remarks  that  their 
power  "  borders  on  the  magical." 

Along  with  this  acnteness  of  perception  there  natnraUy 
goes  a  bigb  degree  of  skill  in  those  simple  actions  depend- 
ing on  the  immediate  guidance  of  perception.  The  Bsqni- 
manx  show  "  invention  and  dexterity  in  all  manual  works." 
Kolben  asserts  that  the  Hottentots  "  are'  Tery  dexterons  in 
the  nse  of  their  weapons."  The  Fcegians  are  said  to  bs 
"remarkably  expert  with  their  slings."  The  skill  of  the 
Andamanese  is  shown  in  their  nnerring  shots  with  ar- 
rows at  forty  or  fifty  yards.  We  are  told  of  the  Tongans 
that  they  "are  great  adepts  in  managing  their  canoes." 
The  acchracy  with  which  the  Australian  propels  a  spear 
with  his  throwing-stick,  is  remarkable;  while  all  have 
heard  of  his  feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  irom  the 
Hill-tribes  of  India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  bo 
''  very  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birdn 
on  the  wing,  and  knock  over  hares  at  fall  speed. 

Kot  omitting  the  fact  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
tiiia  expertness,  as  among  the  now  extinct  Tasmuiiims  and 
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the  Vadddbs  of  Ceylon ;  and  oluerving  &a,t  Boryiral  of  tli« 
fittest  mnet  ever  lure  tended  to  establish  these  traits  among 
men  whose  Utos  from  hoar  to  hour  depended  on  their  keen 
ttataes,  qnidk  obaemtioiiB,  and  efficient  uses  of  their 
weepona;  we  have  here  to  note  this  trait  as  signiSoaat  in 
its  implications.  For  in  virtae  of  a  genenl  antagonism 
between  the  activitieB  of  tihe  simpler  facultiea  and  the  acti- 
▼itiea  of  the  more  oomplex  faculties,  it  resaltd  that  this 
dominance  of  the  lower  intellectoal  life  hinders  the  higher 
intellectual  life.  In  proportion  as  the  mental  energies  go 
ont  in  restless  and  mnltitodinooa  perception,  they  cannot 
go  oat  in  calm  and  ddiberate  thonght.  This  troth  we  will 
contemplate  from  another  point  of  riew. 

§  41.  Not  having  special  senses  by  which  to  disorimi- 
nato,  the  worm  ewallows  bodily  the  moald  containing 
vegetal  matter  partially  decayed:  leaving  ita  alimentary 
canal  to  absorb  what  small  qoantity  of  nutriment  it  can« 
and  to  eject,  in  the  shape  of  worm-oast,  the  96  percent,  oc 
■0  that  is  innntritive.  Conversely,  the  higher  annolose 
creatore,  wit3i  special  senses  and  intelligence,  as  the  bee^ 
selects  from  plants  conoeatrated  nnfantive  matters  where- 
with to  feed  its  larve,  or,  as  the  spider,  snche  the  ready- 
prepared  natritire  joices  from  the  flies  it  entraps.  With- 
out tracing  op  throagh  the  lower  VarUbrata  a  kindred 
contrast,  it  will  soffioe  to  say  that  the  progress  from  the 
less  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  most  Intel- 
ligent, is  similarly  accompanied  by  increaeibg  ability  in 
the  selection  of  food.  Taking  herbivorona  maninials  in 
general,  we  see  that  the  comparatively  innatritive  parts 
of  plants  have  to  be  devoured  by  them  in  great  qoantitiest 
that  the  requisite  amounts  of  nntrimeBt  may  be  obtfunad  j 
while,  taking  in  general  the  carnivorous  animals,  which  are 
mostly  more  sagacions,  we  see  that  they  live  on  concen- 
trated foods  of  which  small  quantities  suffice.  Thoagh 
tiie  monkey  and  the  elephant  are  not  camiTorons,  yet  both 
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Bare  powers  -which,  certainly  by  the  one  and  probably  by 
the  other,  are  naad  in  choosing  the  natritiTe  parts  of  plants 
when  these  are  to  be  had.  Coming  to  mankind,  we  observe 
that  the  diet  is  of  the  most  concentrated  kind  obtainable ; 
but  that  the  uncivilized  man,  at  the  mercy  of  his  conditions, 
is  less  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  oirilized.  Farther,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  among  the  most  civilized  the  moat  nutri- 
tive food  is  carefully  sepamted  from  waste  matters  :  OTen 
to  the  extent  that  at  table  fragments  of  inferior  quality  are 
uneaten. 

My  purpose  in  drawing  attention  to  these  seemingly- 
irrelevant  facts,  is  to  point  ont  that  there  ifi  an  analogy 
between  progress  in  bodily  nutrition  and  progress  in  mental 
nutrition.  The  higher  types  of  mind,  like  the  higher  types 
of  body,  have  greater  powers  of  selecting  materiaU  fit  for 
assimilation.  Just  as  by  appearance,  texture,  and  odour, 
the  superior  animal  is  guided  in  the  choice  of  food,  and 
swallows  only  things  which  contain  large  amoonts  of 
organizable  matter;  so  the  superior  intellect,  aided  by 
what  we  may  figuratively  call  an  intellectual  scent,  passes 
hy  multitudes  of  unorganizable  facts,  bat  quickly  detects 
facts  of  significance,  and  takes  them  in  as  elements  ont  of 
which  cardinal  tmtha  may  be  elaborated.  The  less-deve- 
loped intelligences,  nnable  to  decompose  these  more  complex 
facts  and  assimilate  their  components,  and  having  therefore 
DO  appetites  for  them,  devour  with  avidity  facts  which  are 
mostly  valueless ;  and  ont  of  the  vaat  mass  absorb  extremely 
little  material  for  general  conceptions.  Such  concentrated 
diet  as  that  furnished  by  the  experiinente  of  the  pbysicist, 
the  investigations  of  the  political  economist,  the  analyses  of 
the  psychologist,  is  intolerable  to  them,  indigestible  by 
them ;  bat  instead,  tbey  swallow  with  greediness  the 
trivial  details  of  table-talk,  the  personalities  of  fashionable 
life,  the  garbage  of  the  police  and  divorce  courts ;  while 
their  reading,  in  addition  to  trashy  novels,  includes  memoirs 
of  mediocrities,  volumes  of  gossiping  oorrespondence,  with 
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m  ocflasional  history,  from  vliicli  they  carry  away  a  few 
bets  alwDt  battles  and  the  doings  of  couspioaoos  men. 
To  Bnch  minds,  devoid  of  stractoreB  for  analysing  and 
systematixing,  this  kind  of  intellectual  provender  is  alone 
available ;  and  to  feed  them  on  a  higher  kind  woald  be  as 
impracticable  as  to  feed  a  cow  on  meat. 

Suppose  tiiia  contrast  exaggerated — suppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellects  among  ourselves,  to 
be  oontinaed  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind,  and  we  get 
to  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man.  A  etiU  greater  atten- 
tion  to  minute  meaninglens  details,  and  a  still  smaller  capa- 
city for  selecting  facts  from  which  conciusiona  of  worth  may 
be  drawn,  characterize  the  mind  of  the  savage.  Multi- 
tudes of  simple  obserTatioiis  are  from  moment  to  moment 
made  by  him;  and  such  few  as  have  signifioance,  lost  in 
the  mass  of  insignificant  ones,  pass  through  his  mind 
without  leaving  behind  any  materials  for  thoughts,  worthy 
to  be  so  called.  Already  in  a  foregoing  section,  the  extreme 
perceptive  activity  of  the  lowest  races  has  been  illustrated ; 
and  here  may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  re> 
flective  inactivity  going  along  with  it.  In  Mr.  Bates'  account 
of  &e  Brazilian  Indian  he  remturks — ■"  I  believe  he  thinks 
of  nothing  except  the  matters  that  immediately  concern 
his  duly  material  wants."  "  He  observes  well,  but  he  can 
deduce  nothing  profitable  from  his  perceptions,"  says 
Burton,  describing  the  East  African ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
African's  mind  "will  not,  and  apparently  cannot,  escape 
from  the  circle  of  sense,  nor  will  it  oocnpy  itself  with  aughl 
but  the  present."  Still  more  definite  is  the  testimony  ol 
Mr.  Qalton  respecting  the  Damara,  who  "  never  generalizes;" 
and  who,  indeed,  seems  to  be  exceptionally  stupid.  Thus  he 
states  that  "a  Damara  who  knew  the  road  perfectly  from  A 
to  B  and  again  from  B  to  G  would  have  no  idea  of  a  straight 
cat  from  A  to  C :  he  has  no  map  of  the  country  in  his  mind, 
but  an  infinity  of  local  details."  Even  of  such  a  superior 
type  of  man  as  the  Bedoain,  the  remark  is  made  by  Mr, 
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Pttlgrare,  that  hs  "jadges  of  things  a»  he  sees  them  preaepl 
before  him,  not  in  their  caasea  or  couaeqaenoefl."  Soma 
■emi-tnTilized  peoples,  aa  tite  Tahitiaas,  ^aodwich-Islanders, 
Javana,  Bamafarans,  Malagaaj,  etc.,  do,  indeedj  manifeet 
"  qaickoesB  of  apprehension,  p^ietratiou  and  sagacity ." 
But  it  is  in  respect  of  simjde  things  that  their  edacity  is 
ahown ;  as  witnees  the  asaertioa  of  Mr.  Ellis  concernimg  the 
Malaga^,  that  "  facts,  anecdotes,  oocnrrences,  metaphors, 
or  fables,  relating  to  or  derived  from  sensible  and  Tisible 
objeota,  appear  to  form  the  basis  of  most  of  their  mental 
exeroiaes."  And  how  general  ia  this  trait  of  tmrefleotire- 
ness  among  inferior  varieties  of  man,  is  implied  hy  Dr. 
Pickering'a  statement  that,  in  the  course  of  much  experience, 
the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had  eyer  met 
with  wlio  could  give  reosona,  and  with  w]iom  it  was  possible 
to  hold  a  connected  conversation, 

§  42.  "  The  eccentricity  of  geoios "  is  a  onrrent  phrase 
implying  the  common  experience  that  men  of  original 
powers  are  men  prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  the  ordinary 
ways.  To  do  what  the  world  doea,  ia  to:  guide  behavioar  by 
imitation.  To  deviate  from  the  usages  of  the  world,  ia  to 
decline  imitation.  And  the  noticeable  fact  is  that  a  smaller 
tendency  to  imitate  goes  along  with  a  gre^r  tendency  to 
evolve  new  ideas.  Under  its  converse  aspect  we  may  trace 
this  relationship  back ;  through  early  stages  of  civilization. 
There  was  bat  little  originality  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
there  was  very  little  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  habits, 
modes  of  living,  and  forms  of  dress,  establiahed  for  the 
Various  ranks.  Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct  aocieties 
of  the  Ka^t.  Ideas  were  fixed ;  and  the  power  of  prescrip- 
tion was  irresistible. 

Among  the  partially-oiTilized  inferior  races,  we  find  imi- 
tativeness  a  marked  trait.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
ladiorouB  ways  in  which  Negroes,  when  they  have  oppor- 
tunities, dress  and  swagger  in  grotesque  mimici;  of  the 
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whitea.  A  chanotoriatio  asaerted  of  the  Kew  Zeklauders 
w  an  aptitade  for  imitation.  The  Hjaim,  too,  shoir 
"great  lore  of  imitatioTif"  and  of  other Malayo-Polyneaisns 
tlie  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that  "  while  the  Karens 
oiiginate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capability  to  imitate 
as  die  Chinese."  We  read  that  the  Kamtaohadales  bare  a 
"  peoolisr  talent  of  mimickitig  men  and  animals ; "  that  the 
Nootka-Sonnd  people  " are  rery  ingenioiu  in  imitating;" 
that  the  Mountain  Snake  Indians  "  imitate  animal  sounds 
to  the  utmost  perfection."  IiVom  South  America  there 
c6mes  like  eridenee.  Hemdon  was  astonished  at  the  mime- 
tic powers  of  the  Bi'azilian  Indians.  Wilkes  speaks  of  the 
I^tagonians  as  "admirable  mimics."  And,  describing  the 
Gnaranis,  Dobrizhoffer  joins  with  his  remark  that  they 
can  imitate  ezaotly,  the  fnrther  remark  that  they  bimgle 
stupidly  if  yon  leave  an3rthing  to  their  intelligence.  Bnt 
it  is  among  the  very  lowest  races  that  this  proneness  to 
mimicry  is  most  conspicnons.  Several  travellers  have 
commented  on  the  "extraordinary  tendency  to  imitate" 
shown  by  the  Fnegiana.  Tbey  wDl  "  repeat  with  perfect 
oorreotness  each  word  in  any  sentence  we  address  them  " — 
mimickisg  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the- speaker.  So,  too, 
according  to  Mbnat,  Che  Andamanese  show  high  imitative 
powers;  and,  like  the  Fnegians,  repeat  a  question  instead 
of  answering  it :  a  statement  verified  by  Pytche.  Mitchell 
gives  a  kindred  account  of  the  Australians,  who  have,  he 
says,  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitation,  and  "  evinced  a  strange 
perversity  "  "  in  repeating  words  "  which  "  tht^  knew  were 
meant  as  questions." 

In  this  imitativeneap,  shown  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the 
highest  members  of  the  oiviliied  races  and  in  the  greatest 
degree  by  the  lowest  savages,  we  have  a  farther  mani- 
festation of  the  antagonism  between  perceptive  activity 
and  reflective  activity.  Among  inferior  gregarioos  crea- 
tnres  generally,  as  rooks  that  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  lises, 
or  as  sheep  that  follow  a  leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost 
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matcm&lao  repetition  of  actiona  vritneased  ia  others;  and 
this  pecnliarity,  oommoii  to  the  lowest  haman  typea — Uiii 
teDdeiiC7  to  "ape"  others,  as  we  sigiuficantly  call  it — 
implies  a  smaller  departure  from  the  brute  type  of  mind. 
It  shows  Ds  a  mental  action  which  is,  from  moment  to  mo- 
mentj  chiefly  determined  by  sorronndiDg  incidents;  and  is 
therefore  but  Uttlo  determined  by  cansea  involring  excor- 
sireness  of  thonght,  imagination,  original  idea. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — intellectual, 
will  become  clearer  when,  carr3ang  with  us  the  above  indno- 
tions,  we  contemplate  the  proofs  of  his  feeble  grasp  o£ 
thought. 

Common  speech  fails  to  distingoisfa  between  mental 
activities  of  different  grades.  A  boy  is  called  clever  who 
takes  in  simple  ideas  rapidly,  though  he  may  prove  in- 
capable of  taking  in  complex  ideas;  and  a  boy  is  con- 
denmed  as  stupid  because  he  is  slow  in  rote-learning, 
though  his  apprehension  of  abstract  troths  may  be  quicker 
than  that  of  his  teacher.  Contrasts  of  this  nature  must 
be  recognized,  if  we  would  interpret  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence respecting  the  capacities  of  the  uncivilized.  Even 
of  the  Fuegians  we  read  that  they  "are  not  usually  de- 
ficient in  intellect;"  even  the  Andamaoese  are  said  to  be 
"  excessively  quick  and  clever ; "  and  it  has  been  asserted 
of  the  Australians  that  they  are  as  intelligent  as  the 
average  of  our  own  peasants.  But  the  ability  thus  referred 
to  as  possessed  even  by  men  of  the  lowest  types,  is  one  for 
which  the  simpler  faculties  suffice;  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
goes  aloug  with  inability  when  any  dqpumd  is  made  on  the 
complex  faculties.  A  passage  whi<^  Sir  John  Lubbock 
quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat's  acooont  of  the  Ahts  of  North 
America,  may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  average  state. 
Mr.  Sproat  says  : — 

"  The  native  mind,  t«  Ein  edueated  man,  seems  generalJj  to  be 
•aleep.  *  *  *  On  his  attention  being  full;  aroused,  ke  often  shows  much 
ifuickncss  in  reply  and  ingenuity  in  argument  But  a  short  conversation 
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wcoRM  hini,  portictilarljr  if  qneslioDB  mre  ssked  that  reqnin  efforts  at 
tiunight  or  raemoty  on  his  port.  Th«  mind  of  tha  sarage  then  spears 
lu  rock  to  and  ha  oat  of  mere  weakness." 

Similarly  in  South  America,  Spiz  and  Martins  tell  as  of  tbe 
Brazilian  Indian  that  "  aoarcely  has  one  began  to  qoestion 
him  aboat  his  language,  when  he  grows  impatient,  com- 
plains of  headache,  and  shows  tiiat  he  is  nnahle  to  bear  the 
exertion;"  and  of  the  same  races  Mr.  Bates  says— "'It  is 
difficult  to  get  at  their  notions  on  sabjeots  that  require  a 
little  abstract  thought."  Similarly  of  the  Abipones,  Do- 
brizhoffer  remarks  that  "  when  they  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend anything  at  first  sight,  they  soon  grow  weaiy  of 
examining  it,  and  cry,  *  What  is  it  after  all  T* "  Of  such  more 
advanced  races  as  the  Negroes,  there  is  kindred  evidence. 
Burton  says  of  the  East  Africans,  "  ton  minutes  sufficed  to 
weary  out  the  most  intellectual  when  questioned  about 
their  system  of  numbers."  And  even  of  so  comparatively 
superior  a  race  as  the  Malagasy,  it  is  observed  that  they 
"  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  qualities  of  mind  requisite  for 
dose  and  continued  thought." 

When  we  remember  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  species, 
■ay  trout,  it  is  needful  to  think  of  the  characters  common 
to  trout  of  difierent  sizes — when  we  remember  that  to  con- 
ceive of  fish  as  a  class,  we  must  imagine  many  varioosly- 
formed  kinds  of  fish,  and  see  mentally  the  likeneesea  which 
unite  them  notwithstanding  their  unlikenesses ;  we  per* 
ceive  that,  rising  {rom  the  conscionmess  of  individual 
objects  to  l^e  oonscionsness  of  species,  and  again  to  the 
conscionsness  of  genera,  and  orders,  and  glasses,  each 
further  step  implies  a  greater  power  of  grouping  in  thought 
numerous  things  with  approximate  simultaneity.  And  per- 
ceiving this,  we  may  understand  why,  lacking  the  requisite 
representativeness,  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  exhausted 
with  any  thought  above  the  simplest.  Excluding  those 
referring  to  individual  ol^ects,  our  most  familiar  proposi- 
^ons,  such  even  as  "  Plants  are  green,"  or  "  Animals  grow," 
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■re  propositiona  Berer  dsfinitely  framed  in  his  conscioiis* 
sees ;  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  plant  or  aa 
animal,  apart  from  kind.  And  of  ooarse  nntil  he  has 
become  familiar  with  general  ideas  and  ahsbraot  ideas  of 
Uie  lowest  grades,  those  a  grade  hi^ier  in  geoemlit^  and 
abstnctaees  are  inconceivable  hy  him.  The  natoie  of 
primitive  intellect  thas  analjticallf  atftted,  will  be  ren- 
dered olearer  by  an  illustration  taken  from  Hr.  Galton's 
■coonnt  of  the  Damaraa,  showing  how  the  concrete)  dumIq 
to  aerre  in  place  of  the  abstract  aa  far  as  pouiblei  soon  fails, 
and  leaves  the  mind  incapable  of  higher  thoagbt  :— 

"  The^  pnzxle  -very  mnah  after  fire  [In  oouuting] ,  bMante  no  spar* 
band  remuiu  to  grasp  and  Becvn  the  fingers  ^at  are  reqniied  for  units. 
Yet  thej  seldom  lose  oxen ;  the  naj  in  wbich  thej  discover  the  loss  of 
one  is  not  by  the  nnraber  of  the  lierd  being  liiminJHlied,  but  hj  the 
sbseitce  of  a  face  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sheep 
must  bo -paid  for  fiepantely.  Thns,  enppase  trro  sticLs  of  tobacco  to  be 
the  late  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  poczle  a  Dsaura 
to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him. four  stioks.'' — Tr(^pieaiS.A/fUa,g.li!k 

This  mental  stete  reenlting  from  inability  to  tnuiscend 
the  concrete,  is,  in  another  direction,  e^mplified  by  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Hodgson  conoeming  the  Hill-4ribes  of 
India.  "  Light,"  he  Bays,  "  ia  a  high  abstraction  whiidi  ntme 
of  my  infoimanta  can  grasp,  though  th^  readily  give 
eqoiralents  for  sonshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame'."  And  it 
is  again  exemplified  by  Spix  and  Martins,  when,  they  say 
that  it  wOnld  be  in  Tain  to  seek  in  the  language  of  the 
Brasilian  Indiana  "'words  for  the  abstract  i<^as  of  yAaab, 
animal,  and  the  tPtiU  more  abstract  notions,  ooloiir,  tone,  sex, 
species,  etc. ;  such  a  generalization  of  ideas  is  fonnd  among 
them  only  in  the  frequently  used  infinitive  of  the  verbs  to 
walk,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc." 

§  44.  Kot  nntil  there  is  formed  a  general  idea,  by  the 
colUg^on  of  many  special  ideas  which  have  a  commps 
trait  wHid  tfa«r  difierenoes — not  until  there  hence  comes  th? 
possibility  of  connecting  in  thought  tbiB  common  trait  with 
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some  other  tcait  also  posseseed  in  common^  can  there  arke 
the  idea  of  a  causal  relation ;  and  ncN}  until  many  different 
causal  relations  have  been  observed^  can  there  result  the 
conception  of  causal  relation  in  the  abstract.  By  the  pri- 
mitiTe  man,  theref  oie,  such  distinction  as  we  make  between 
natural  and  unnatural  cannot  be  made.  Before  the  notion 
of  a  constant  order  among  phenomena  is  generated  by  com- 
parison of  elzperiences,  there  does  tiqt  e;sdst  the  antithetical 
notion  of  disorder*  Just  as  the  child,  ignorant  of  the 
course  of  {hings,  gives  credence  to  an  impos$ible fidtionat 
readily  as  io  a  familiar  fact;  so  the  savage,  similA^ly  with* 
out  dassified.and  systematissed  knowledge,  feels  no  zncon- 
gmity  between  any  absurd  falsehood  propounded  to  him 
and  some  established  general  truth:  there  being,  for  him, 
no  sndi  establifthed  general  tmtiu  . 

Henoe  acreduHty  which  in  us  would  be.unnatnral,/i6i  iti 
him,  {Perfectly. natural.  If  tiie  young  savage  takes  as  hia 
totem,  and  thereafter !  regards  as  sacred,  the  first  animal  hb 
dreams  about  during,  a  fast — ^if  the  Negro,  ^as.Bosman  tells 
us,  when  bent  on  an  important  undertaking,  chooses  for  A 
god  to  help  him  the  first  object  he  isees  on  going  out,  and 
sacrifices  to  it  and  prays  to  it— rif  the  Yeddah,  failing  in  a 
shot  with  has  anow,  a^ribesthe  failure  not  to  a  bad  aim. 
but  to  insufficient  propitilition  of  his  deity;  we  ijinst  regard 
the  implied  conc^ticms  as  the  normal  accompaniments  of  a 
mental  state  in  which  the  organization  of  experiences  has 
not  advanced  far  enough  to  evolve  the  ddto  of  natural 
causation. 

§  45.  An  obvious  consequence  must  be  specified  and 
illustrated.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  tiatural  causation,  im- 
plies absence  of  rational  surprise. 

Until  there  has  been:  r^ohed  the  beUof  that  certaiii  con« 
nections  in  things 'ar^  constant,  there:  can  be  no  astonish- 
ment on  meeting  witii  eafto  seemingly  at  variance  trith 
this  belief.     The  behaviour  of  the  uncultivated  among  our* 
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selres  teaches  as  thia.  Show  to  a  rastic  a  reuurkablo 
experiment,  8nch  aa  the  rise  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tube, 
or  the  epontaneous  boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhanstod 
receiver,  and  instead  of  the  amazement  70a  looked  for,  yon 
find  a  TBCant  indifference :  that  which  etmck  yon  with 
wonder  when  first  yon  saw  it,  because  not  apparently  recon- 
cilable with  yonr  general  ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not 
seem  wonderful  to  him,  because  he  is  without  those  genera] 
ideas.  And  now  if  we  suppose  the  rustic  divested  of  what 
general  ideas  be  has,  and  the  causes  of  surprise  thus  made 
still  fewer,  we  get  the  mental  state  of  the  primitive  man. 

Of  the  very  lowest  races,  disregard  of  novelties  is  almost 
uniformly  alleged.  According  to  Cook,  the  Fnegians  showed 
the  utmost  indifference  in  presence  of  things  that  were 
entirely  new  to  them.  The  same  voyager  observed  in  the 
Ansta^ians  the  like  peculiarity ;  and  others  have  desoibed 
them  as  remarkably  impassive  when  shown  strange  objects. 
According  to  Dampier,  those  he  had  on  board  "did  not 
notice  anything  else  in  the  ship"  than  what  they  had 
to  eat.  So,  too,  the  Tasmanians  were  characterized  by 
Cook's  Burgeon  as  exhibiting  no  surprise.  Captaiu  WaUis 
asserts  of  the  Patagtmians,  that  "  they  showed  the  most 
unaccountable  indifference  to  everything  around  them  [oa 
shipboard] ;  even  the  looking-glass,  though  it  afforded 
great  diversion,  excited  no  astonishment;"  and  Captain 
Wilkes  testifies  to  the  like.  I  also  find  it  stated  of  the 
village  Yeddahs  that  two  of  them  "  showed  no  surprise  at 
a  looking-glass."  And  of  the  Samoiedes  we  read  in  Pinker- 
ton,  that  "  nothing  but  the  looking-glass  censed  any  surprise 
in  them  for  an  instant ;  again  a  moment  and  this  ceased  to 
draw  their  attention." 

^  46.  Along  with  absence  of  smrprise  there  naturally  goes 
absence  of  inteUigont  curiosity;  and  where  there  is  least 
faculty  of  thought,  even  astonishment  may  be  excited  with- 
out causing  inquiry.     Bnrchell,  asserting  that  the  Bushmen 
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"expraes  so  corioaity,"  Bays— "I  showed  them  a  looldng- 
glass ;  at  this  they  laaghed,  and  stared  with  vacant  surprise 
and  wonder  to  see  their  own  faces;  but  expressed  not  the 
least  corioflity  aboat  it."  Where  we  have  testimonies  to 
curiosity  we  find  it  among  races  of  not  bo  low  a  grade. 
'Riat  of  the  New  Caledonians  was  remarked  by  Cook;  and 
that  of  the  New  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukes,  Still 
more  decided  is  an  inquiring  nature  among  the  relatively- 
advanced  Malayo- Polynesians.  According  to  Boyle,  the 
Dyaks  have  an  insatiable  cariosity.  The  Samoans,  too,  "are 
Dsoally  very  inquisitive;"  and  the  Tahitians  "are  remark- 
ably curious  and  inquisitive" — a  statement  to  which  is 
added  the  comment  that  astonishment  seemed  greater 
among  them  than  among  the  inferior  races. 

Sridently  this  absence  of  the  desire  fofr  information  about 
new  things,  which,  as  we  see,  characterizes  the  lowest  mental 
state,  is  itself  an  obstacle  to  that  acquirement  of  generalized 
knowledge  which  makes  rational  surprise,  and  Consequent 
rational  inquisitiveness,  possible.  If  his  "  want  of  cariosity 
is  extreme,"  as  Mr.  Bates  says  of  the  Cncima  Indian,  the 
implication  is  that  he  "  troublee  himself  very  little  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  the  natural  ph«iomena  around  him." 
Lacking  ability  to  think,  and  the  accompanying  desire  to 
know,  the  savage  ia  without  tendency  to  speculate.  Aotions 
perpetually  forced  on  his  attention  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
explun.  So  that  even  when  there  is  raised  such  a  question 
as  that  often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — "What  became 
of  the  sun  during  the  night,  and  whether  we  shoald  see  the 
same  sun,  or  a  different  one,  in  the  morning,"  no  reply  is 
torthcoming.  "I  found  that  they  considered  the  question 
aa  very  childish ;  *  *  *  they  had  never  indulged  a  oonjec- 
mre,  nor  formed  any  hypothesis,  about  the  matter." 

The  general  fact  thus  exemplified  we  shall  do  well  to  keep 
m  mind.  It  is  one  quite  at  variance  with  current  ideas 
respecting  the  thoughts  of  the  primitive  man.  He  is 
commonly  pictured  as  theorizing  aboat  surrounding  appear- 
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•noes;  whereas,  in  fact,  tlie  need  for  explanaUooB  of  tlieii) 
does  not  occur  to  liim. 

§  47.  One  more  concomitant  of  this  nndeTeloped  form  of 
intelligence  may  be  l)riefl7  illoBtratedto  adrantage — ^I  mean 
the  laolc  of  oonstmctiTe  imaginatioii.  This  lade  natural!; 
goes  along  with  the  life  of  aimple  perceptiou,  <d  imitatdre- 
nesa,  of  concrete  ideas,  and  of  incapacity  for  abstract  ideas^ 
which  the  primitire  man  shows  as. 

The  collection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
Colonel  Lane  Fox,  to  show  their  relationships  to  common 
originals  of  the  simplest  types,  snggests  that  primitiTe  men 
are  not  to  be  credited  with  aoch  i&ventiTeneas  as  e7en  their 
aimple  appliances  seem  to  indicate.  These  hare  arisen  by 
small  modificationB ;  and  the  selection  of  such  modifioationa 
has  led  anobtmsirely  to  rariona  kinds  of  appliances,  with- 
ont  any  distinct  derising  of  them. 

JBridence  of  another  kind,  but  of  like  meaning,  is 
f  araished  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  paper  on  the  "  Baces  of 
&e  Nile  Basin"  [Etfi.  Trans.,  1867),  in  which  he  points  out 
that  the  dwellings  of  the  rcapectire  tribes  axe  as  constant 
in  their  types  as  are  the  nests  of  birds :  each  trilw  of  the 
one,  like  each  species .  of  the  other,  having  a  peculiarity. 
He  also  points  out  in  this  paper  that  the  like  pepnanent 
diSerences  bold  among  their  head-dresses ;  and  be  furUier 
asserts  of  head-dreasea,  as  of  huts,  that  thcr^  hare  diverged 
from  one  another  in  their  types  in  proportion  as  the  km- 
goagea  hare  diverged.  All  which  facts  show  us  that  in 
these  races  the  thoughts,  restrained  within  narrow  esta- 
blished courses,  have  not  the  freedom  reqniied  for  entering 
into  new  combinations,  and  so  initiating,  new  modes  of 
action  and  new  f  omui  of  product. 

Where  we  find  ingenuity  ascribed  to  inferior  races,  it 
is  to  races  each  as  the  Tahitians,  Javana,  etc.,  who  have 
reached  considerable  degrees  of  civilization,  who  have  con- 
siderable stocks   of  abstract  words  and  ideas,  who   sbon 
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rational  eurprise  and  curiosity,  sad  vho  tbua  GTince  higher 
mtollectnal  developmeiit. 

^  48.  Here  we  are  bronght  natnrally  to  a  general  truth 
&Uied  to  those  with  which,  in  the  two  foregoing  chapters, 
I  hare  preluded  the  summar^ea  of  resolta.  I  mean  the  truth 
that  the  primitive  intellect,  relatirelj  simpler,  develops  mors 
rapidly,  and  earlier  reaches  its  limit. 

In  the  Principlea  of  Psi/chology,  ^  165, 1  have  given  testi- 
monies  concerning  the  Aastralians,  the  Negroes  in  ths 
United  States,  the  Negroes  on  the  Nile,  the  Andamonsscv 
the  New  Zealanders,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  to  the  effect 
that  the  children  among  these  races  are  quicker  than 
European  children  in  the  acquisition  of  simple  ideas,  but 
presently  stop  short  from  inability  to  grasp  the  complex 
ideas  readily  grasped  hy  Eoropean  children,  when  they  arrire 
at  them.  In  further  illustration  I  may  add  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Beade,  that  in  Equatorial  Africa  the  children  are 
"  absurdly  precocious  J  "  the  statement  of  Captain  Burton, 
that  the  West  Africans  are  "  remarkably  sharp  when  under 
puberty, — that  epoch,  as  amongst  the  Hindus,  seeming  to 
addle  their  brains;"  and  the  description  of  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  who  "  up  to  a  certain  point  are  readily  taught." 
This  early  cessation  of  development — this  change  from  an 
active  receptivity  while  only  simple  ideas  hare  to  be  taken 
in,  to  a  slow  receptivity  when  ideas  of  some  generality  have 
to  be  taken  in,  implies  both  low  intellectual  nature  and  a 
great  impediment  to  intellectoal  advance;  since  it  makes 
the  larger  part  of  life  unmodifiable  by  further  experi- 
ences. "When  we  read  that  the  East  African  "  unites  the 
incapacity  of  infoncy  with  the  unpliancy  of  age" — yihea 
we  find  it  alleged  of  the  Australians  that  "after  twenty 
their  mental  vigour  seems  to  decline,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty  s^ema  nearly  extinct;"  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how 
greatly  this  arrest  of  mental  evolution  hinders  improvement 
vhere  improvement  is  most  required. 
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The  intellectoal  traita  of  the  nnciTilixed,  thus  made 
specially  difficult  to  change,  may  now  be  recapitulated  while 
obaerring  that  they  are  traits  recuiriag  in  the  children 
of  the  civilized. 

Infancy  and  nursery-life,  show  as  an  absorption  ia  sensa- 
tions and  perceptions,  akin  to  that  which  charaoterizes 
the  sayage.  In  palling  to  pieces  its  toys,  in  making  mad- 
pies,  in  gazing  at  each  new  thing  or  person,  the  child 
exhibits  a  predominant  perceptiveness  with  comparatively 
little  reflectiveness.  There  is,  again,  an  obviooa 

parallelism  in  the  mimetic  tendency.  Children  are  ever 
dramatizing  the  lives  of  adults;  and  savages,  along  with 
their  other  mimicries,  similarly  dramatize  the  actions  of 
their  civilized  visitors.  Want  of  power  to  dis- 

criminate  between  useless  and  nseful  facts,  characterizes  the 
juvenile  mind,  as  it  does  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man. 
Indeed,  on  observing  how  the  facts  learnt  by  a  child,  either 
08  lessons  or  by  spontaneous  observation,  are  learnt  for 
their  own  sakes  only,  without  thought  of  their  values  as 
materials  from  which  to  generalize,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
this  inability  to  select  nutritive  facta,  is  a  necessary  accom 
paniment  of  low  development ;  since  until  generalization 
has  made  some  progress,  and  the  habtt  of  generalizing 
has  become  established,  there  cannot  be  reached  the 
conception  that  a  fact  lias  a  remote  value  apart  from 
any  immediate  value  it  may  have.  Again,   we 

see  in  the  young  of  our  own  race  a  parallel  inability  to 
concentrate  the  attention  on  anything  complex  or  abstract. 
The  mind  of  the  child,  like  that  of  the  savage,  soon 
wanders  from  sheer  exhaustion  when  generalities  and  in- 
volved propositions  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Neces- 
sarily, along  with  feebleness  of  the  higher  intellectual 
faculties,  there  goes,  in  both  cases,  an  absence,  or  a  paucity, 
of  the  ideas  grasped  by  those  faculties.  The  child,  like  the 
savage,  has  few  words  of  even  a  low  grade  of  abstractness, 
and  none  of  a  higher  grade.    For  a  long  time  it  is  familiar 
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with  cat,  dog,  hoi*8e,  cow,  but  has  no  conception  of  animal 
apart  from  kind ;  and  years  elapse  before  words  end- 
ing in  um  and  ity  occnr  in  its  yocabnlary.  Thns,  in  both 
cases,  the  very  implements  of  developed  thought  are 
wanting.  Unsnpplied  as  its  mind  is  with  genera] 

traths,  and  with  the  conception  of  natural  order,  the  ciyil- 
ized  child  when  quite  young,  like  the  savage  throughout 
life,  shows  but  little  rational  surprise  or  rational  curiosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses — an  unexpected  flash  or 
explosion — ^makes  it  stare  vacantly,  or  perhaps  cry;  but 
show  it  a  chemical  experiment,  or  draw  its  attention  to  the 
behaviour  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its  interest  is  like  that  shown 
in  a  common-place  new  toy.  After  a  time,  indeed,  when  the 
higher  intellectual  powers  it  inherits  from  civilized  ances- 
tors are  beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stage  of  mental 
development  represents  that  of  such  semi- civilized  races  as 
the  Malayo-Polynesians,  rational  surprise  and  rational  curi- 
osity about  causes,  begin  to  show  themselves.  But  even 
then  its  extreme  credulity,  like  that  of  the  saavge,  shows 
us  the  result  of  undeveloped  ideas  of  causation  and  law. 
Any  story,  however  monstrous,  is  believed ;  and  any  expla- 
nation, however  absurd,  is  accepted  as  satisfactory.  In  the 
absence  of  generalized  knowledge  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  statement  of  an  impossibility  seems  incongruous  ; 
so  that  criticism  and  scepticism  are  absent. 

And  here,  in  final  elucidation  of  these  intellectual  traifs 
of  the  primitive  man,  it  may  be  pointed  out  respecting 
them^  as  respecting  the  emotional  traits,  that  they  could  not 
be  other  than  they  are  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  social  evolution.  In  the  Principles  of 
Psychology,  §§  484 — 493,  it  was  shown  in  various  ways  that 
only  as  societies  grow,  become  organized,  and  gain  stability, 
do  there  arise  those  experiences  by  assimilating  which  the 
powers  of  thought  develop.  It  needs  but  to  ask  what  would 
happen  to  ourselves  were  the  whole  mass  of  existing 
knowledge   obliterated,  and   were   children  with  nothing 
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bej-ptid  tlieir  Darseiy-lang^ua^  left  to  ^row  up  wilhont 
gaidance  or  uutractioii  from  adults,  to  pprceive  that  even 
noTT  ths  lu^Iier  intellectn^  faculties  vroold  be  almoBt  inopera- 
tire,  from  lack  of  the  ntateriala  and  aids  aocamnlated  by 
put  civiliaatioii.  And  Beeing  thisj  yre  cannot  foil  to  soe  that 
derelopment  of  the  higher  intellectaal  faculties  has  gone 
on  pari  passu  with  social  adrance,  alike  as  cauae  and  conse- 
quence ;  that  the  primitive  man  could  not  possibly  erolre 
these  higher  intellectual  faculties  in  the  absence  of  a  fit 
enTircmmeut ;  and  tliat  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  hia 
progress  ■waa  retarded  by  the  absence  of  oapaeitiea  which 
only  progress  ooold  bring. 
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PRIMITITK  IDKAI. 

{  46.  Yet  a  foitber  preparatioa  for  interpreting  sooial 
plienomena  ia  needed.  It  is  not  enongh  tliat  we  ahonid 
acquaint  onrselres,  fiiat  with  ibe  external  Eactorsj  and  tlien 
widi  tbose  internal  factors  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  three 
chapters,  describing  primitiTe  nutn — physioalj  emotional,  and 
intellectnal.  The  behavioor  of  the  social  nnit  as  exposed 
to  enTironiog  conditions — ^inorganic,  organic,  and  super- 
organic— depends  in  part  on  oertun  additional  traits.  For 
beyond  those  visible  specialities  td  oi^aoization  which  the 
body  displays,  and  beyond  tbose  hidden  specialities  of 
oi^anization  implied  by  the  mental  type,  there  ore  those 
tindred  specialities,  still  Less  traceable,  implied  by  the  ac- 
qiiired  beliefs.  As  the  mental  powers  themselves  are  in- 
herited products  of  acdlmulated  experiences  which  moulded 
the  nervous  Gtmctores;  so  the  ideas  elaborated  by  those 
powers  during  individual  lif^  are  products  of  personal  ex- 
periences to  which  there  oorrespinid  certain  minute  modi- 
fications of  the  inherited  structures.  A.  complete  aoconnt 
of  the  original  social  unit  must  indnde  these — or  rather, 
must  include  the  correlative  ideas  implying  them.  For, 
manifestly,  the  ideas  ha  forms  of  himself,  of  other  being!*, 
and  of  the  sorrounding  world,  greatly  affect  his  conduct. 
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A  truo  conceptioa  of  these  final  modifications,  or  of  tbe 
ideas  which  are  their  correlatives,  is  very  difficult  to  form. 
Qreat  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  alike  of  indactire  inter- 
pretation and  dednctire  interpretation.  We  mast  first  of 
all  glance  at  these. 

§  fiO*  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive, 
would  be  easy  if  we  had  accounts  of  truly  primitive  men. 
But  there  are  sundry  reasons  for  suspecting  that  existing 
men  of  the  lowest  types,  forming  social  groups  of  the 
simplest  kinds,  do  not  exemplify  men  as  thoy  originally 
were.  Probably  most  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  an- 
cestors in  higher  states ;  and  among  their  beliefs  remain 
some  which  were  evolved  during  those  higher  states. 
While  the  degradation-theory,  as  currently  held,  is  unten- 
able, the  theory  of  progression,  taken  in  its  unqualified  form, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  notion 
that  savagery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  civilization,  is  in-e- 
concilable  with  the  evidence;  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
inadequate  warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savageiy 
has  always  been  as  low  as  it  is  now.  It  is  quite  possible, 
and,  I  believe,  highly  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been 
as  frequent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  conceived  to  imply  in  everything 
an  inlrioBic  tendency  to  become  something  higher;  bnt  this 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  enter  factors.  This 
co-operation  works  changes  until  there  is  reached  an  equi- 
librium between  the  environing  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  ^gregate  opposes  to  them — a  complete  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  without  life,  and  a  moving  equi- 
librium if  the  aggregate  is  living.  Thereupon  evolution, 
continuing  te  show  itself  only  in  the  progreBsing  integration 
that  ends  in  rigidity,  practically  ceases.  If  in  the  case  of 
the  living  aggregates  forming  a  species,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant  from  generation  to  generation,  the 
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species  remaixiB  consiant.  If  tLe  enviroDing  actions  change, 
the  species  changes  nntil  it  re-equilibrates  itself  with  them. 
Bat  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  change  in  the  species 
constitates  a  step  in  erolation.  Usually  neither  advance 
nor  recession  results ;  and  often,  certain  preyiously-acquired 
stroctores  being  rendered  superfluous,  there  results  a  sim- 
pler form.  Only  now  and  then  does  the  environing  change 
initiate  in  the  organism  a  new  complication,  and  so  produce 
a  somewhat  higher  type.  Hence  the  truth  that  whfle  for 
immeasurable  periods  some  types  have  neither  advanced 
nor  receded,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has  been  further 
evolution,  there  are  many  typesi  in  which  retrogression  has 
happened.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  such  facts  as  that  the 
tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods,  once  multitudinous  in  their 
kinds  and  some  of  them  very  large,  have  now  dwindled  to 
a  single  medium-sized  representative;  or  to  such  facts  as 
that  the  highest  orders  of  reptiles,  the P^ero^aiiria  and  DinO" 
Mouriay  which  once  had  many  genera  superior  in  structure 
and  gigantic  in  size,  have  become  extinct,  while  lower  orders 
of  reptiles  have  survived ;  or  to  such  facts  as  that  in  many 
genera  of  mammals  there  once  existed  species  larger  than 
any  of  their  allies  existing  now ;  but  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  fact  that  among  parasitic  creatures,  we  have  almost 
innumerable  kinds  which  are  degraded  modifications  of 
higher  kinds.  Of  all  existing  species  of  animals,  if  we  in- 
clude parasites,  the  greater  number  have  retrograded  from 
a  structure  to  which  their  remote  ancestors  had  OQoe  ad- 
vanced. Often,  indeed,  progression  in  some  types  invohe$ 
retrogression  in  others.  For  always  the  more  evolved  type, 
conquering  by  the  aid  of  its  acquired  superiority,  tends  to 
drive  competing  types  into  inferior  habitats  and  less  profit- 
able modes  of  life :  usually  implying  some  disuse  and  decay 
of  their  higher  powers. 

As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic  evolu- 
tion. Though,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
evolution  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  ultimate  effect  of 
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the  co-oper&tmg  factors,  intriosio  and  extriniiio,  acting 
en  them  all  throngli  indefinite  periods  of  time;  yet  it 
cannot  be  beld  ineritable  in  each  particular  society,  or 
even  probable.  A  social  orgKnism,  like  an  individnAl 
organism,  nndergoes  modifications  until  it  comes  into 
eqnilibrinm  tnth  enTironing  conditions  ]  and  tberenpon 
continues  -without  further  change  (^  stractare.  When 
the  conditions  are  changed  meteorologically,  or  geologi- 
cally, or  by  alterations  in  the  Flora  and  Faxina,  or  by 
migration  consequent  on  pressure  of  population,  or  by 
flight  before  usurping  races,  some  change  of  social  stmc 
tore  is  entailed.  But  this  change  does  not  necessarily 
impfy  adTanctj.  Often  it  is  towards  neither  a  higher  not 
a  lower  structure.  Where  the  habitat  entaiU  modes  of 
life  that  are  inferior,  some  degradation  results.  Only  oc- 
casionally  is  the  new  combination  of  £sctors  such  as  to 
cause  a  change  constitoting  a  step  in  social  evolution,  and 
initiating  a  social  type  which  spreads  and  suppluutB  inferior 
social  types.  For  with  these  snper-organic  aggregates,  as 
with  the  organic  aggregates,  progression  in  some  prodncm 
retrogression  in  others ;  the  more-evolTed  societies  driTe 
the  less-erolved  societies  into  nnfaTonrable  habitats;  and 
BO  entail  on  them  decrease  of  sise,  or  decay  of  structure. 

Direct  evidence  forces  tbis  conclusi<Hi  upon  vs.  Lapse 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  civilization,  made  familiar 
during  sohool^days,  is  further  exemplified  as  our  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans — it  needs  but  to  name 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  highly-evolved 
societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  have  dwindled  to  bar- 
barons  hordes,  or  have  been  long  paaaing  through  slow 
decay.  Bains  show  us  tiiat  in  Java  tiiere  existed  in  the 
past  a  more -developed  society  than  exists  now ;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  ruins  in  Cambodia.  Pern  and  Mexico  were 
onc6  the  seats  of  societies  large  and  elaborately  organized, 
that  hare  been  disorganized  by  conquest;  and  where  the 
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cities  of  Central  America  once  contained  great  populations 
canying  on  various  indastries  and  arts,  there  are  now  bat 
scattered  tribes  of  savages.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
those  which  produced  these  retrogreasions,  have  been 
at  work  daring  the  whole  period  of  human  existence. 
Alwajs  theire  have  been  cosmical  and  terrestrial  changes 
going  on,  which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others 
worse ;  always  there  have  been  over-populations,  spread- 
ings  of  tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tribes,  and  escape  of 
the  defeated  into  localities  unfit  for  such  advanced  social 
life  as  they  had  reached;  always,  where  evolution  has  been 
oninterfered  with  externally,  there  have  been  those  decays 
and  dissolutions  which  complete  the  cycles  of  social  changes. 
That  supplanting  of  race  by  race,  and  thrusting  into  corners 
such  inferior  races  as  are  not  exterminated,  which  is  now 
going  on  so  actively,  and  which  has  been  going  on  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times,  must  have  been  ever  going  on. 
And  the  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  races, 
taking  refuge  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  unfit  re- 
gions, have  retrograded. 

Thus,  then,  the  tribes  now  known  as  lowest  must  exhibit 
some  social  phenomena  which  are  due,  not  to  causes  now 
operating,  but  to  causes  that  operated  during  past  social 
states  higher  than  the  present.  This  d  priori  conclusion 
harmonizes  with  the  facts ;  and,  indeed,  is  suggested  by 
facts  that  are  otherwise  inexplicable.  Take,  for  example, 
some  furnished  by  the  Australians.  Divided  into  tribes 
wandering  over  a  wide  area,  these  savages  have,  not- 
withstanding their  antagonisms,  a  complex  system  of  re- 
lationships, and  consequent  interdicts  on  marriage,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  framed  by  any  agreement 
among  theni  as  they  now  exist ;  but  which  are  comprehen- 
sible as  having  survived  from  a  state  in  which  these  tribes 
were  more  closely  united,  and  subordinate  to  some  common 
role.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of  the  circumcision,  and 
the  knocking-out  of  teeth,  which  we  find  among  them,  as 
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among  other  races  now  in  the  loweat  stagea.  For  when  we 
coma  hereafter  to  deal  vrith  bodily  mutilationB,  we  shall 
see  that  they  all  imply  a  subordination,  political,  or  eccle- 
siastical, or  bothj  such  as  these  races  do  not  now  exhibit. 

Hence,  then,  a  difiScolty  in  ascerlaining  indoctirely  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  men  now 
forming  each  of  the  most  rudimentary  Bocietiee,  there  are 
doubtless  some  which  have  descended  by  tradition  from  a 
higher  state.  These  have  to  be  discriminated  from  trnly 
primitive  ideas ;  so  that  simple  induction  does  not  suffice. 

§  51.  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obetacles  of 
another  kind  but  equally  great.  Comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  bis  converse 
with  the  surrounding  world,  can  be  had  only  1^  loolc- 
ing  at  the  surrounding  world  from  his  stand-point.  The 
accumulated  knowledge  and  the  mentitl  habits  slowly 
acquired  during  education,  must  be  suppressed;  and  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  conceptions  which,  partly  by  in- 
heritance and  partly  by  individual  culture,  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few 
can  do  it  even  partially. 

It  needs  but  to  observe  what  unfit  methods  are  adopted 
by  educators,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  dis- 
ciplined the  power  to  frame  thoughts  which  are  widely 
unlike  their  own,  is  extremely  small.  When  we  see  the 
juvenile  miud  plied  with  generalities  while  it  has  yet  none 
of  the  concrete  facts  to  which  they  refer — when  we  see 
mathematics  introduced  under  the  purely  rational  form, 
instead  of  under  that  empirical  form  with  which  it  should 
be  commenced  by  the  child,  as  it  was  commenced  by  the 
race — when  we  see  a  subject  so  abstract  as  granunar  pat 
among  the  first  instead  of  among  the  last,  and  see  it  taught 
analytically  instead  of  synthetically;  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  prevailing  inability  to  conceive  the  ideas  of  un- 
developed minds.     And  if,  though  they  have  Eeen  children 
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themselves,  men  find  it  Iiard  to  re-think  the  thoughts  of  the 
child ;  still  harder  must  they  find  it  to  re-think  the  thoughts 
of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  automorphic  interpretations  is 
beyond  our  power.  To  look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of 
absolute  ignorance,  and  observe  how  their  attributes  and 
actions  originally  grouped  themselves  in  the  mind,  implies 
a  self -suppression  that  is  impracticable. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  here  do  our  best  to  conceive  the 
Kurronnding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitive  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  interpret  deductively  the 
evidence  available  for  induction.  And  though  we  are  in- 
capable of  reaching  the  conception  by  a  direct  process,  we 
may  make  some  approach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process. 
Guided  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  general,  and  by  the 
more  special  doctrine  of  mental  evolution,  we  may  help 
ourselves  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their  lead- 
ing traits.  Having  observed,  d  priori,  what  must  be  the 
characters  of  those  ideas,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  pre- 
pared to  realize  them  in  imagination,  and  then  to  discern 
them  as  actually  existing. 

§  52.  We  must  set  out  with  the  postulate  that  primitive 
ideas  are  natural,  and,  under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
occur,  rational.  In  early  life  we  have  been  taught  that 
human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Led  thus  to  con- 
template the  beliefs  of  savages  as  beliefs  entertained  by 
minds  like  our  own,  we  marvel  at  their  strangeness,  and 
ascribe  perversity  to  those  who  hold  them.  Casting  aside 
this  error,  we  must  substitute  for  it  the  truth  that  the  laws 
of  thought  are  everywhere  the  same;  and  that,  given  the 
data  as  known  to  him,  the  inference  drawn  by  the  primitive 
man  is  the  reasonable  inference. 

From  its  lowest  to  its  highest  grades,  intelligence  pro- 
ceeds by  the  classing  of  objects  and  the  classing  of  rela- 
tions; which  are,  in  fact,  different  aspects  of  the  same  pro- 
cess. {PHveiples  of  Psychology,  §§  309—316,  §  381.)    On  the 
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one  Land,  perception  of  an  object  implies  that  its  attribates 
are  BeTerallj  classed  with  like  before-lEnown  attributes,  and 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another  with  like 
before-known  relations ;  while  the  object  itself,  in  being 
known,  is  classed  with  its  like  as  such  or  such.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  step  iu  reasoning  implies  that  the  object 
of  which  anything  is  predicated,  is  classed  with  objects  pre- 
viooely  known  of  like  kind;  implies  that  the  attribute, 
power,  or  act,  predicated,  is  classed  as  like  other  previously- 
known  attributes,  powers,  or  acts;  and  imphes  that  the 
relation  between  the  object  and  this  predicated  attribute, 
power,  or  act,  is  classed  with  previously-known  like  relations. 
This  assimilation  of  states  of  consciousness  of  all  orders 
with  their  likes  iu  past  experience,  which  is  the  universal 
intellectual  process,  animal  and  human,  leads  to  results  that 
are  correct  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  appreciating  like- 
nesses and  nnlikenesses.  Where  simple  terms  stand  in  re- 
lations that  are  simple,  direct,  and  close,  the  classiag  can  be 
correctly  carried  on  by  simple  minds ;  but  iu  proportion  as 
the  terms  are  complex  and  the  relations  between  them  in- 
volved, indirect,  remote,  the  classing  can  be  correctly  car- 
ried on  only  by  minds  developed  to  a  corrospondisg  com- 
plexity. In  the  absence  of  this  corresponding  complexity 
the  terms  of  relations  are  gronped  with  those  which  they 
conspicnouely  resemble,  and  the  relations  themselves  are 
grouped  in  like  manner.  But  this  leads  to  error ;  since  the 
most  obvious  traits  are  not  always  those  by  which  things 
are  really  allied  to  one  another,  and  the  most  obvious  traits 
of  relations  are  not  always  their  essential  traits. 

Let  us  observe  the  great  mistakes  thus  caused  among  our 
uncultured  kindred;  and  then  pass  to  the  greater  mis- 
takes made  by  savins,  still  more  ignorant  and  lower  in 
faculty.  In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called 
fishes :  living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  what  else 
should  they  be?  ]!«ine  out  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  and 
ninety-uiue  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would 
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bo  amaxed  were  yoa  to  tell  them  that  the  porpoises  playing 
tboat  the  steamer's  bow^  are  nearer  akin  to  dogs  than  to  cod. 
Take,  again^  the  name  shell-fish^  as  popularly  used.  In 
the  first  place^  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  between 
shell-fish  and  fish  proper,  because  both  are  aquatic  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  fishmonger  includes  under  shell-fish 
both  oysters  and  crabs :  these,  though  really  far  more  re* 
mote  in  type  than  an  eel  is  from  a  man,  having  in  common 
the  character  that  their  softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard 
cases.  After  reminding  ourselves  of  these  mis- 

takes to  which  classing  by  obvious  characters  leads  our 
own  people,  we  shall  see  how  natural  are  the  mistakes  into 
which  uncivilized  men  are  similarly  led.  Hayes  could  not 
make  the  Esquimaux  understand  that  woollen  clothing 
was  not  a  skin.  '' Glass  ^'  they  ^Hook  for  ice,  and  biscuit 
for  the  dried  flesh  of  the  musk-ox.^'  Having  so  small  an 
acquaintance  with  things,  these  were  the  most  rational  group- 
ings they  could  make — quite  as  rational  as  those  above  in- 
stanced. If  his  erroneous  classing  led  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
erroneous  inference  that  glass  would  melt  in  his  mouth,  it 
was  no  more  erroneous  than  that  of  the  ship-passenger 
who,  instead  of  what  he  looked  for,  would  find  in  the 
porpoise  hot  blood,  and  lungs  to  breathe  air  with.  So,  too, 
remembermg  that  they  had  no  experiences  of  metals,  we 
shall  see  nothing  irrational  in  the  question  put  to  Jackson 
by  the  Fijians — ^^  how  we  could  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a 
natural  comiiry^  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  the  barrels  of 
muskets  were  made  of.''  For  were  not  tubular  canes  the 
only  objects  to  which  musket  barrels  bore  any  resemblanoe  f 
When,  again,  certain  Hill-tribes  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker 
came  in  contact,  saw  thrown  on  the  ground  a  spring-box 
mea8uring*tape,  that  had  just  been  extended  for  use,  and 
when,  seeing  the  coils  of  tape  disappearing  into  the  box 
tiliey  ran  away  shrieking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tape  was 
considered  in  virtue  of  its  spontaneous  movement  as  some- 
thing alive,  and  in  virtue  of  its  shape  and  behaviour  as 
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some  kind  of  snake.  Without  knowledge  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  seeing  nothing  of  the  internal  spring,  this 
belief  was  perfectly  natural — any  other  would  have  been 
irrational.  Turn,   now,   from  the    classing    of 

objects  to  the  classing  of  relations.  We  may  again  help 
ourselveB  by  analyzing  a  few  errors  current  in  our  own 
society.  It  is  a  common  recommendation  of  some  remedy  for 
a  bom,  that  it  "  draws  the  fire  out :"  the  implication  being 
that  between  the  thing  applied  and  the  heat  supposed  to  be 
lodged  in  the  tissues,  there  is  a  connection  like  that  between 
some  object  and  another  which  it  pulls.  Again,  after  a 
frost,  when  air  highly  charged  with  water  comes  in  contact 
with  a  cold  smooth  sarface,  such  as  that  of  a  painted 
wall,  the  water  condensed  on  it  collects  in  drops  and  trickles 
down;  whereupon  may  sometimes  be  heard  the  remark 
that  "the  wall  sweats."  Becanse  the  water,  not  visibly 
brought  from  elsewhere,  makes  its  appearance  on  the  wall 
as  perspiration  does  on  the  skin,  it  is  assumed  to  come  out 
of  the  wall  as  perspiration  does  out  of  the  skin.  Here,  as 
before,  we  see  a  relation  classed  with  another  which  it 
superficially  resembles,  but  from  which  it  is  entirely  alien. 
If,  remembering  such  cases,  we  consider  what  must  happen 
where  ignorance  is  still  greater,  we  shall  no  longer  be 
astonished  at  primitive  interpretations.  The  Orinoco  Indians 
think  that  dew  is  "  the  spittle  of  the  stars."  Observe  the 
genesis  of  this  belief.  Dew  is  a  clear  liquid  to  which  saliva 
has  some  resemblance.  It  is  a  liquid  which,  by  its  position 
on  leaves,  etc.,  seems  to  have  descended  from  above,  as 
saliva  descends  from  the  month  of  one  who  spits.  Having 
thus  descended  daring  a  cloudless  night,  it  must  have  de- 
scended from  the  only  things  then  visible  above ;  namely, 
the  stars.  Thus  the  product  itself,  dew,  and  the  relation 
between  it  and  its  supposed  source,  are  respectively  assimi- 
lated with  those  resembling  them  in  obvions  characters; 
and  we  need  but  recall  our  own  common  expression  "  it 
spits  with  rain,"  to  see  how  natural  is  the  interpretation. 
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Another  trait  of  savage  conceptions  becomes  comprehen- 
sible on  observing  what  happens  when  complex  objects  and 
relations  are  thought  of  in  the  same  manner  as  simple  ones. 
Only  as  knowledge  advances  and  observation  becomes  deli- 
berate and  critical^  does  there  grow  up  the  perception  that 
the  power  of  anj  agent  to  produce  its  peculiar  efEect^  may 
depend  on  some  one  propexi^y  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest^ 
or  on  some  one  part  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest^  or  not  on 
any  one  of  the  properties  or  parts  but  on  the  combination 
of  them.  What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which 
determines  its  efBciencyj  can  be  known  only  after  analysis 
has  advanced  somewhat;  and  imtil  then^  the  efficiency  is 
necessarily  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscrimi- 
nately. FuHher,  this  unanalyzed  whole  is  conceived  as 
standing  towards  some  unanalyzed  effect,  in  some  relation 
that  is  unanalyzed.  This  trait  of  primitive  thought  is 
so  important  a  one  as  determining  the  characters  of 
primitive  conceptions,  that  we  must  consider  it  more 
closely.  Let  us  symbolize  the  several  attributes 

of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  etc.,  and 
the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x,  y,  z.  The  ability  of  this 
object  to  produce  the  particular  effect  of  concentrating 
sound  on  the  ear,  is  due  in  part  to  the  smoothness  of 
its  internal  surface  (which  we  will  express  by  C),  and  in 
part  to  those  relations  among  the  portions  of  this  surface 
constituting  its  shape  (which  we  will  symbolize  by  y) .  Now, 
that  the  power  of  the  shell  to  concentrate  sound  may  be 
understood  as  thus  resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y 
should  be  separated  iu  the  thought  from  the  rest.  Until 
this  can  be  done,  the  sound-multiplying  power  of  the  shell 
cannot  be  known  not  to  depend  on  its  colour,  or  hardness, 
or  roughness  (supposing  these  to  be  separately  thinkable  as 
attributes.)  Evidently,  before  attributes  are  distinguished, 
this  power  of  the  shell  can  be  known  only  as  belonging  to  it 
generally — ^residing  in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
(f  43),  attributes  or  properties,  as  we  understand  them,  are 
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not  reoognimable  by  the  B&Tsge — ere  abatractions  wUcb 
neither  his  faculties  can  grasp  nor  his  langn^e  express, 
ThoB,  of  necesaity,  he  associates  this  peculiar  poTer  with  the 
shell  bodily — regards  it  as  related  to  the  shell  as  weight  is 
related  to  a  atone — conceives  it  as  inhering  in  arery  part  of 
the  shell.  Hence  certain  beliefs,  ererywhere  con- 

spicuous among  the  uncivilized.  A  special  potency  which 
some  object  or  part  of  an  object  displays,  belongs  to  it  in 
such  wise  that  may  be  secured  by  oonsuming  or  possessing 
this  object  or  part.  For  example,  the  powers  of  a  con- 
quered antagonist  are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  devouring 
him :  the  Dakotah  eata  the  heart  of  a  slain  foe  to  increase 
his  own  courage ;  the  J^evt  Zealander  swallows  his  dead 
enemy's  eyes  that  be  may  see  the  further;  the  Abipone 
consnmes  tiger's  flesh,  thinking  So  to  gain  the  tiger's 
strength  and  valour.  The  like  trait  is  seen  in  such  beliefs 
as  that  prevailing  unong  the  Gnarania,  whose  "pregnant 
women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Anta,  test 
the  child  should  have  a  large  nose ;  and  from  small  birds, 
lest  it  should  prove  diminutive ;"  or  again,  in  such  beliefs 
as  that  which  led  the  Caribs  to  sprinkle  a  male  infant  with 
its  father's  blood  to  give  him  his  father's  courage ;  or  again, 
in  such  beliefs  as  that  of  the  Timmanese  and  Bulloms,  who 
hold  that  possessing  part  of  a  auccessful  person's  body 
gives  them  "  a  portion  of  bis  good  fortune."  Clearly  the 
mode  of  thought  thus  exhibited,  displayed  even  in  the 
medical  prescriptions  of  past  ages,  and  continning  to  recent 
days  in  the  notion  that  character  is  absorbed  with  mother's 
milk,  is  a  mode  of  thought  necessarily  persisting  nulii 
analysis  has  disclosed  the  complexities  of  cansal  relations. 

While  physical  conceptions  are  absent  or  remain  very 
vague,  any  antecedent  will  serve  to  account  for  any  con- 
sequent. Ask  the  qnarryman  what  he  thinks  of  the  foasiLi 
his  pick-axe  is  exposing,  and  he  will  tell  yon  they  are 
"  sports  of  nature :"  the  tendency  of  his  thought  to  pass 
From  the  existence  of  the  fossils  as  an  effect,  to  some  prO; 
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dncing  agent,  is  satisfied,  and  his  coriositj  ceases*  The 
plumber,  cross-examined  about  the  working  of  the  pump 
he  is  repairing,  says  that  the  water  rises  in  it  by  suction. 
Haying  classed  the  process  with  that  which  he  can  perform 
by  the  muscular  action  of  his  own  mouth  applied  to  a  tube, 
he  thinks  he  understands  it — ^never  asks  what  force  makes 
the  water  rise  towards  his  mouth  when  he  performs  these 
muscular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  explanation  of  some 
unfamiliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hear  in  cultiyated 
society — "it  is  caused  by  electricity.*'  The  mental  tension 
18  stdBLciently  relieyed  when  to  the  observed  result  there  is 
joined  in  thought  this  something  with  a  name ;  though  there 
is  no  notion  what  the  something  really  is,  nor  the  remotest 
idea  how  the  result  can  be  wrought  by  it.  Thus  recognizing, 
even  among  ourselves,  a  readiness  to  accept  any  alleged 
relation  between  an  action  and  a  power,  provided  it  is  not 
directly  contradicted  by  familiar  experiences,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer  experiences 
more  vaguely  grouped,  adopts,  as  quite  adequate,  the  first 
explanation  which  familiar  associations  suggest ;  and  there- 
upon thinks  no  further.  If  Siberian  tribes,  finding  mam- 
moths imbedded  in  ice  and  the  bones  of  mammoths  in  the 
ground,  ascribe  earthquakes  to  the  burrowing  of  these 
huge  beasts ;  or  if  savages  living  near  volcanoes,  think  of 
them  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their  ancestors  to  cook  by ; 
they  do  but  illustrate  in  a  more  marked  way,  the  common 
readiness  to  fill  up  the  missing  term  of  a  causal  relation  by  the 
first  agency  which  occurs  to  the  mind.  Further, 

it  is  observable  that,  besides  this  easy  acceptance  of  any 
explanation  suggested  by  &miliar  experiences,  there  is  a 
complete  contentment  with  the  proximate  explanation — 
there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  anything  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged  obligations  to  God,  by 
Baying  that  "the  earth,  and  not  God,  gave  them  gold, 
which  was  dug  out  of  its  bowels :  that  the  earth  yielded 
them  maize  and  rice;  *    *   *  that   for  fruits  they  were 
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obliged  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  planted  the  trees ;"  aoA 
BO  on ;  Bhow  oa  clearly  that  a  relation  between  the  last 
coneeqaeiit  and  ita  immediate  aotecedent  having  been 
flstabliahed  in  thought,  nothing  further  happens.  There  is 
Dot  enough  mental  excursireness  to  raise  a  question  respect- 
ing any  remoter  antecedent. 

One  other  trait,  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits,  must 
be  added.  In  proportion  as  complex  objects  and  relations 
are  conceived  in  tenns  oi  simple  ones  which  they  super- 
ficially resemble,  there  must  result  conceptions  tliat  are 
inconsistent  and  confused.  I'he  intellectual  jumble  which 
among  ourstilTea  unites  the  belief  that  epidemics  are  caused 
by  unfaTOurable  conditions,  with  the  belief  that  they  result 
from  divine  vengeance,  must,  among  primitive  men,  unite 
beliefs  still  more  incongruous.  That  their  beliefs  do  exhibit 
extreme  incongroities,  is  commonly  remarked  by  travellers. 
Certain  fundamental  ideas  as  found  among  the  Iroquois, 
are  described  by  Morgan  as  "  vagae  and  diversified ;"  as 
found  among  the  Creeks,  are  characterized  by  Schoolcraft 
aa  "  confused  and  irregular ;"  as  found  among  the  Karens, 
are  said  by  Mason  to  be  "confused,  indefinite,  and  con- 
tradictory." Everywhere  occur  gross  inconsistencies  which 
arise  from  leaving  propositions  nncompared ;  as  when  "  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  a  Malagasy  will  express  his  belief 
that  when  he  dies  he  ceases  altogether  to  exist,  *  *  *  and 
yet  confess  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  praying 
to  his  ancestors  " — a  special  inconsistency  occurring  among 
many  peoples.  How  illogicalities  so  extreme  are  possible, 
we  shall  the  more  easily  see  on  recalling  certain  of  our  own 
illogicalities.  Instance  the  popular  notion  that  killing  a 
mad  dog  preserves  from  harm  a  person  just  bitten  by  it; 
or  inst^ce  that  familiar  absurdity  fallen  into  by  believem 
in  ghosts,  who,  admitting  that  ghosts  are  seen  clothed, 
admit,  by  implication,  that  coats  have  ghosts — an  implica- 
tion  they  had  not  perceived.  Among  men  of  low  t3rpe, 
then,  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less  capacity  for  thought. 
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ire  muai  expect  to  find  a  chaos  of  notions^  and  a  ready  ac« 
e^tance  of  doctrines  which  to  us  aoem  monstrous. 

And  now  we  have  prepared  ourselves^  so  far  as  may  be,  for 
onderstanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  seen  that  a  true 
interpretation  of  these  must  be  one  which  recognizes  their 
oaturahiess  under  the  conditions.  The  mind  of  the  savage, 
like  the  mind  of  the  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing  objects 
and  relations  with  their  likes  in  past  experience.  Classing 
them  rightly,  implies  a  faculty  complex  enough  to  grasp  in 
thought  the  groups  of  attributes  characterizing  them,  and  to 
grasp  in  thought  the  resulting  modes  of  their  action.  In 
the  absence  of  adequate  mental  power,  there  result  simple 
and  vague  classings  of  objects  by  conspicuous  likenesses, 
and  of  actions  by  conspicuous  likenesses  ;  and  hence  come 
crude  notions,  too  simple  and  too  few  in  their  kinds  to  repre* 
sent  the  facts.  Further,  these  crude  notions  are  inevitably 
inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degree.  Let  us  now  glance  at 
the  sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thus  characterized. 

§  53.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savage 
sees  a  fragment  of  cloud  which  grows  while  he  gazes. 
At  another  time,  watching  one  of  these  moving  masses, 
he  observes  shreds  of  it  drift  away  and  vanish ;  and  pre- 
sently the  whole  disappears.  What  thought  results  in 
him  ?  He  knows  nothing  about  precipitation  and  dis* 
solution  of  vapour;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop 
his  inquiry  by  the  reply — "It  is  only  a  cloud.''  The 
essential  fact  forced '  on  his  attention  is  that  something 
he  could  not  bef pre  see  has  become  visible ;  and  something 
just  now  visible  has  vanished.  The  whence,  and  the  where, 
and  the  why,  he  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  the  fact. 

In  this  same  space  above  him  occur  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  clearer  and  more  numerous  as  darkness  increases; 
and  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradually,  until  not  one  is  left. 
Differing  from  clouds  utterly  in  size,  form,   colour,  etc.; 
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differing  also  as  oontinaallj  re-appearing  in  something 
like  the  same  places,  in  the  eame  relative  positions,  and 
in  moving  bat  very  slowly  always  in  the  same  way ;  they 
are  yet  like  them  in  becoming  now  visible  and  now  in- 
visible. That  feeble  lights  may  be  wholly  obscured  by  a 
bright  light,  and  that  the  stars  are  shining  during  the  day 
thongh  he  does  not  see  them,  are  facts  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  savage.  The  trabh,  as  he  perceives  it,  is  that 
these  existences  now  show  themselves  and  now  are  hidden. 

Differing  greatly  from  olooda  and  stars  in  their  behavionr 
as  the  San  and  Moon  do,  they  show,  in  common  with  them, 
this  same  alternation  of  visibility  with  invisibility.  The 
Snn  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  j  from  time  to 
time  going  behind  a  ctoad  presently  comes  ont  again; 
aod  at  length  hides  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Moon, 
besides  doing  the  like,  first  increases  slowly  night  after 
night,  and  then  wanes :  by  and  by  re-E^pearing  as  a  thin 
bright  streak,  with  the  rest  of  her  disc  so  faintly  perceptible 
as  to  seem  only  half  existing. 

Added  to  these  commonest  and  most  regular  occulta- 
tJons  and  manifestations,  are  various  others,  even  more 
striking — comets,  meteors,  and  the  aarora  with  its  arch  and 
pulsating  streams  j  flashes  of  lightning,  rainbows,  halos. 
Differing  from  the  rest  and  from  one  another  as  these  do, 
they  ramilarly  appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  being 
absolutely  ignorant  bnt  able  to  remember,  and  to  group 
the  things  he  remembers,  the  heavens  most  be  regarded  as  a 
Bceue  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  mimy  kinds  of  existences; 
some  gradual,  some  sudden,  but  alike  in  this,  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  say  whence  the  existences  come  or  whither  they  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  but  also  the  Earth's  surface,  supplies 
various  instances  of  these  disappearances  of  things  which 
bave  unacoountably  appeared.  Now  the  savt^  sees  little 
pools  of  water  formed  by  the  rain  drops  coming  from  a 
Bonrce  he  oannot  reach;  and  now,  la  a  few  hoars,  the 
gathered  liquid  he.B  made  itself  invisible.     Here,  again,  is 
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^  ^og>  perliaps  lying  isolated  in  the  hollo  ws^  perhaps 
enwrapping  everything^  which  came  a  while  since  and  pre- 
sently goes  without  leaving  a  trace  of  its  whereabouts. 
Afar  off  is  perceived  water-— obviously  a  great  lake ;  but  on 
approaching  it  the  seeming  lake  recedes^  and  cannot  be 
found.  In  the  desert^  what  we  know  as  sand-whirlwinds, 
and  on  the  sea  what  we  know  as  water'Spouts,  are  to  the 
primitive  man  moving  things  which  appear  and  then 
vanish.  Looking  out  over  the  ocean  he  recognizes  an  island 
known  to  be  a  long  way  off,  and  commonly  invisible,  but 
which  has  now  risen  out  of  the  water;  and  to-morrow;, 
just  above  the  horizon,  he  observes  an  inverted  figure  of  a 
boat,  perhaps  by  itself,  or  perhaps  joined  to  an  erect  figure 
above.  In  one  place  he  sometimes  perceives  land-objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  air  over  it — a  fata  morgana; 
and  in  another,  over  against  him  on  the  mist,  there  occa* 
sionally  comes  into  view  a  gigantic  duplicate  of  himself— 
"a  brocken  spectre."  These  occurrences,  some  familiar 
and  some  unfamiliar,  repeat  the  same  experience — show 
transitions  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  what  must  be  the  original  concep- 
tion of  wind.  Consider  the  facts  apart  from  hypothesis, 
and  the  implication  which  every  breeze  or  gust  carries  with 
it,  is  that  of  a  pow6r  neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Nothing 
in  early  experiences  yields  the  idea  of  air,  as  we  are  now 
&miliar  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  probably  most  can  recall  the 
difficulty  they  once  had  in  thinking  of  the  surrounding 
medium  as  a  material  substance.  The  primitive  man  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  something  which  acts  as  do  the  things  he 
sees  and  handles.  Into  this  seeiliingly-empty  space  around, 
there  from  time  td  time  comes  an  invisible  agent  which 
bends  the  trees,  drives  along  the  leaves,  disturbs  the  water ; 
and  which  he  feels  noioving  his  hair,  fanning  his  cheek,  and 
now  and  then  pushing  his  body  with  a  force  he  has  some 
difficulty  in  overcoming.  What  may  be  the  nature  of  this 
agent  there  is  notliing  to  tell  him ;  but  one  thing  is  irre^ 
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sistibly  thrust  on  his  conscionsness — tliat  BODudfi  can  be 
made,  things  aboat  him  can  be  moved,  and  he  himself  can 
be  buffeted,  b;  an  existence  he  can  neither  grasp  nor  see. 

What  primitive  ideas  arise  ont  of  these  experiences  de- 
rived from  the  inorganic  world  ?  In  the  absence  of  hypo- 
thesb  [which  is  foreign  to  thooght  in  its  earliest  stages), 
what  mental  association  do  these  multitadinous  oconrrences, 
some  at  long  intervals,  some  daily,  some  hourly,  some  from 
minute  to  minnte,  tend  to  establish  ?  They  present,  under 
many  forms,  the  relation  between  a  perceptible  and  an  im< 
perceptible  mode  of  existence.  In  what  way  does  the 
savage  think  of  this  relation  7  He  cannot  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  dissipation  into  vapour  and  condensation  from  it, 
nor  in  terms  of  optical  relations  producing  illusions,  nor  in 
any  terms  of  physical  science.  How,  then,  does  he  formu- 
late it  ?  A  clue  to  the  answer  will  be  furnished  by  recalling 
certain  remarks  of  young  children.  When  an  image  from 
the  magic  Ijj^ntem  thrown  on  a  screen,  suddenly  disappears 
on  withdrawal  of  the  slide,  or  when  the  reflection  from  a 
looking-glass,  cast  for  a  child's  amnsement  on  the  wall  or 
ceiling,  is  made  to  vanish  by  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
glass,  the  child  aaks — "  Where  is  it  gone  to  f "  The  notiou 
arising  in  its  mind  is,  not  that  this  something  no  longer  seen 
lias  become  non-existent,  but  that  it  has  become  non-appa- 
rent ;  and  it  is  led  to  think  this  by  daily  observing  persons 
disappear  behind  adjacent  objects,  by  seeing  things  put 
away  out  of  sight,  and  by  now  and  again  finding  a  toy  that 
had  been  hidden  or  lost.  Similarly,  the  primitive  idea 
is,  that  these  various  existences  now  manifest  themselves 
and  now  conceal  thcmsolvos.  Aa  the  animal  which  he  has 
wounded  hides  itself  in  the  brushwood,  and,  if  it  cannot 
be  found,  is  supposed  by  the  savage  to  have  escaped  in  some 
incomprehensible  way,  but  to  be  still  existing}  so,  in  the 
absence  of  accumulated  and  organized  knowledge,  the  im< 
plication  of  all  these  experiences  is,  that  many  of  the  things 
above  and  around  pass  often  from  visibility  to  iDvisibilitv, 
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and  conyerselj.  Bearing  in  mind  how  the  actions  of  wind 
prore  that  there  is  an  invisible  form  of  existence  which 
manifests  power^  we  shall  see  this  belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  along  with  this 
conception  of  a  visible  condition  and  an  invisible  condition^ 
which  each  of  these  many  things  has^  there  comes  the  con- 
ception of  duality.  Each  of  them  is  in  a  sense  double ; 
since  it  has  these  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 

§  54.  Significant  facts  of  another  order,  from  time  to 
time  disclosed,  may  next  be  noted — ^facts  irresistibly  im- 
pressing the  primitive  man  with  the  belief  that  things  are 
transmutable  from  one  kind  of  substance  to  another.  I 
refer  to  the  facts  forced  on  his  attention  by  •  imbedded 
remains  of  animals  and  plants. 

While  gathering  food  on  the  sea-shore,  he  finds,  pro- 
truding from  a  rock,  a  shell  which,  if  not  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  shells  he  picks  up,  is  so  similar  that  he  naturally 
classes  it  with  them.  But  instead  of  being  loose,  it  is  part 
of  a  solid  block ;  and  on  breaking  it  ofP,  he  finds  its  inside 
as  hard  as  its  matrix.  Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  forms, 
one  of  which  consists  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of 
shell  and  stone.  Near  at  hand,  in  the  nwss  of  clay  debris 
detached  from  the  adjacent  clifi,  he  picks  up  a  fossil  am- 
monite. Perhaps,  like  the  Oryphcea  just  examined,  it  has  a 
shelly  coating  with  a  stony  inside.  Perhaps,  as  happens 
with  some  liassic  ammonites  of  which  the  shell  has  been 
dissolved  away,  leaving  the  masses  of  indurated  clay  that 
filled  its  chambers  locked  loosely  together,  it  suggests  a 
series  of  articulated  vertebr®  coiled  up ;  or,  as  with  other 
liassic  ammonites  of  which  the  shell  has  been  replaced  by  iron 
pyrites,  it  has  a  glistening  appearance  like  that  of  a  snake^s 
skin.  As  such  fossils  are  sometimes  called  ^'  snake-stones/^ 
and  are  in  Ireland  supposed  to  be  the  serpents  St.  Patrick 
banished,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  uncritical  savage,  class- 
ing this  object  with  those  it  most  resembles,  thinks  it  a 
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transmated  snake — once  flesh  and  now  stono.  In  another 
place,  where  a  gully  has  been  cat  through  aandstone  by  a 
stream,  he  obserTes  on  the  surface  of  a  slab  the  oatline  of 
a  fish,  and,  looking  closely,  sees  scales  and  the  traces  of  fins ; 
and  elsewhere,  similarly  imbedded  in  rock,  he  finds  flkolls 
and  bones  not  unlike  those  of  the  animals  he  kills  for  food  : 
some  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike  those  of  men. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  transmutations  of  plants 
occasionally  discorered.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the 
prints  of  leaves  in  shale,  and  the  fossil  stems  fonad  in  strata 
accompanying  coal :  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified 
trees  here  and  there  met  with.  Retaining,  not  their  general 
forms  only  bat  their  minnte  strnctures,  so  that  the  annoal 
growths  are  marked  by  rings  of  ooloor  such  as  mark  them 
in  living  stems,  these  yield  the  sarage  clear  evidence  of 
transmutation.  With  all  our  knowledge  it  remains  difficnlt 
to  understand  how  silica  can  so  replace  the  components  of 
the  wood  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  thos  perfectly ;  and 
for  the  primitive  man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecular  action 
and  nnable  to  conceive  a  process  of  substitution,  there  is  no 
possible  thought  hot  that  the  wood  is  changed  into  stone.* 

Thus,  if  we  ignore  those  conceptions  of  physical  causation 
which  have  arisen  only  as  experiences  have  been  slowly 
organized  duiing  civilization,  we  shall  see  that  in  their 
abseUce  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  pat- 
ting on  these  facta  the  interpretations  which  the  primi- 
tive man  puts  on  them.  Looking  at  the  evidence  through 
his  eyes,  we  find  his  belief  that  things  change  from  one 
kind  of  substance  to  another,  to  be  the  inevitable  belief. 

*  Let  ne  bcri  gire  an  iiufaiiice  of  tlie  waj  in  which  TbgU  of  tlils  kind  mkj 
affect  meo'i  beliefs.  In  hu  Am  Ytarl  ia  a  Lmmtiite  JTamils,  Mr.  St.  John, 
coinmenting  od  Om  eitrema  credulitj  of  tbe  EgjptUiu,  DBmei,  in  illiutnttioo, 
a  report  which  wai  spread  and  widely  credited  that  certain  TLllafrera  had  been 
turned  into  itonei.  Belief  of  this  report  leems,  to  lu,  aitoniihing ;  Int  it 
raeinl  lew  aitoniihing  wben  all  tlie  circuniataDce*  tro  knuMn.  Kat  manj 
mild  from  Cairo  tber«  eiista  an  eiteiuive  silicified  forest— atumpa  and  prone 
tmulu  in  great  nnmbere.  If  trees  can  be  turned  into  Itone,  nlif  not  men  t 
To  tbn  onicientiflc,  Oct  event  loolis  jost  a*  likely  m  tbe  other. 
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And  liere  let  us  not  omit  to  note  that  along  with  the 
notion  of  transmntation  is  inrolred  the  notion  of  duality* 
These  things  have  obviously  two  states  of  existence. 

§  55.  Much  evidence  forces  on  the  primitive  man  the 
notion  that  things  can  change  their  forms  as  well  as  their 
substances.  Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  assume  that  truths 
which  culture  has  made  obvious  to  us  are  naturally  obvious, 
we  should  see  that  an  unlimited  belief  in  metamorphosis  ia 
one  which  the  ravage  cannot  avoid.  From  early  childhood 
we  hear  remarks  implying  that  certain  transformations 
which  living  things  undergo  are  matters  of  course,  while 
other  transformations  are  impossible.  This  distinction  we 
suppose  to  have  been  manifest  at  the  outset.  But  at  the 
outset,  the  observed  metamorphoses  suggest  that  any  meta- 
morphosis may  occur. 

Consider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  substance 
between  the  seed  and  the  plant.  Look  at  this  nat  with 
hard  brown  shell  and  white  kernel,  and  ask  what  basis 
there  is  for  the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  come 
a  soft  shoot  and  green  leaves.  When  young  we  are  told 
that  the  one  grows  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of 
^Eplanation  being  thus  filled  up,  we  cease  to  wonder  and 
inquire.  Yet  it  needs  but  to  consider  what  thought  would 
have  arisen  had  there  been  no  one  to  give  this  mere  verbal 
solution,  to  see  that  the  thought  would  have  been— trans* 
formation.  Apart  from  hypothesis,  the  bare  fact  is  that  a 
thing  having  one  size,  shape,  and  colour,  becomes  a  thing 
having  an  utterly  different  size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  But  a  few  days  since 
this  nest  contained  four  or  five  rounded,  smopth,  speckled 
bodies;  and  now  in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks 
gaping  for  food.  We  are  broi^ht  up  to  the  idea  that  the 
eggs  have  been  hatched;  and  with  this  semblance  of  inter-* 
pretation  we  are  content.  This  extreme  change  in  visible 
and  tangible  characters  being  recognized  as  one  constantly 
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occorriDg  in  the  order  of  aatare,  is  therefore  regarded  aa 
Dot  remorkaUe.  But  to  a  mind  occupied  by  no  generalized 
experiences  of  its  own  or  of  others,  there  would  seem 
nothing  more  strange  in  the  production  of  chicks  from  nuts 
than  in  the  production  of  chicks  from  eggs:  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  kind  we  think  impossible,  would  stand  on  the 
same  footing  as  one  which  familiarity  has  made  us  think 
natural.  Indeed,  on  remembering  that  there  still  sorrires, 
or  till  lately  surriTed,  the  popular  belief  that  bamade- 
geese  arise  from  bamacles^-on  loaruiug  that  even  in  the 
early  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  there  is  a  paper 
describing  a  barnacle  as  showing  faint  traces  of  the  young 
bird  it  is  about  to  produce ;  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by 
advanced  science  has  there  been  discriminated  the  natural 
organic  transformations,  from  transformations  which  to 
ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect-world  yields  instances  of  metamorphoses  even 
more  misleading.  To  a  branch  which  shades  the  opening 
of  his  wigwam,  the  savage  saw  a  few  days  ago,  a  cater- 
pillar hanging  with  its  head  downwards.  Now  in  the  same 
place  hangs  a  differently  formed  and  coloured  thing — a 
chrysalis.  In  a  week  or  two  after  there  comes  ont  a 
butterfly;  leaving  a  thin  empty  case.  Those  insect-meta- 
morphoses, as  we  call  them,  which  we  now  interpret  as 
processes  of  evolution  presenting  certain  definitely-marked 
st^es,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  man,  metamorphoses 
in  the  original  sense.  He  accepts  them  as  actual  changes 
of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utteri^  different. 

How  readily  the  savf^e  confounds  those  metamorphoses 
which  really  occur,  with  metamorphoses  apparently  like 
them  but  impossible,  we  shall  perceive  on  considering  a 
few  cases  of  mimicry  by  insects,  and  the  conclusions  they 
lead  to.  Many  caterpillars,  beetles,  moths,  butterflies, 
simulate  the  objects  by  which  they  are  commonly  sur- 
rounded. The  Onychocerua  tcorpio  ia  bo  exactly  like,  "  in 
colour   and   rugosity,"    to    a  piece  of    the    bark  of   the 
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porticalor  tree  it  frequents,  ''that  until  it  moves  it  is 
ftbsolutelj  invisible :''  thus  raising  the  idea  that  a  piece  of 
the  bark  itself  has  become  alive.  Another  beetle,  Onthophi^ 
lus  sulcatus,  is  ''  like  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  plant;'' 
another  "  undistinguishable  by  the  eje  from  the  dung  of 
caterpillars;''  some  of  the  Oassidce  ''resemble  glittering 
dew-drops  upon  the  leaves;"  and  there  is  a  weevil  so 
coloured  and  formed  that,  on  rolling  itself  up,  it  "  becomes 
a  mere  oval  brownish  lump,  which  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
for  among  the  similarly-coloured  little  stones  and  earth 
pellets  among  which  it  lies  motionless,"  and  out  of  which 
it  emerges  after  its  fright,  as  though  a  pebble  had  become 
animated.  To  these  examples  pven  by  Mr.  Wallace,  may 
be  added  that  of  the  "walking-stick  insects,"  so  called 
"  from  their  singular  resemblance  to  twigs  and  branches." 

**  Some  of  these  are  a  foot  loug  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  their 
whole  colouring,  form,  rugosity,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  head,  legs, 
and  antennie,  are  such  as  to  render  them  absolutely  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  dead  sticks.  They  hang  loosely  about  shrubs  in  the  forest, 
and  have  the  extraordinaiy  habit  of  stretching  out  their  legs  un- 
sjmmetrically,  so  as  to  render  the  deception  more  complete.  ** 

What  wonderful  resemblances  exist,  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  fully  perceived  by  those  who 
have  seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  collection  of  butterflies,  the 
Indian  genus  Kallima,  placed  amid  the  objects  it  simulates. 
Habitually  settling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves,  and 
closing  its  wings,  it  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf,  not  only 
in  general  shape,  colour,  markings,  but  in  so  seating  itself 
that  the  processes  of  the  lower  wings  unite  to  form  the 
representation  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the 
impression  produced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed 
into  a  butterfly.  This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened 
when  the  creature  is  caught.  On  the  under-side  of  the 
closed  wings,  is  still  clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  running 
right  across  them  from  foot-stalk  to  apex ;  and  here,  too, 
are  lateral  veins.     Nay,  this  is  not  all.     Mr.  Wallace  says — 

**  We  find  representations  of  leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  variously 
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blotehed  and  mildewed  and  pierced  with  holes,  twd  in  nunj  otaem 
iiregnlatljr  covBred  with  powdeiy  blaclc  dote  gAtbered  into  patches  and 
spots,  so  cloBcIj  resembling  tlia  various  kinds  of  minute  fungi  that 
grow  on  dead  leaves  that  it  is  impoeaible  to  avoid  thinking  at  first  sight 
that  the  butterflies  themselves  have  been  attacked  by  real  fhngL" 

On  recalling  the  fact  that,  a  few  generations  ago,  all 
civilized  people  believed,  as  many  civilized  people  believe 
still,  that  decaying  meat  is  itself  transformed  into  maggots 
— on  being  reminded  that  among  our  peasantry  at  the 
present  time,  the  thread-like  aqnatic  worm  Oordiug,  is 
B&id  to  be  horsehair  that  has  fallen  into  the  water  and 
become  living ;  we  shall  see  it  to  be  inevitable  that  these 
extreme  resemblances  shooM  suggest  the  notion  of  actual 
metamorphoees.  That  this  notion,  so  saggested,  becomes 
a  belief,  is  a  proved  fact.  In  Java  and  neighbouring 
regions  inhabited  by  it,  that  marvellous  insect,  "  the  walk- 
ing leaf,"  is  positively  asserted  to  be  a  leaf  that  has  become 
animated.  What  else  should  it  be  ?  In  the  absence  of  that 
explanation  of  mimicry  so  happily  hit  npon  by  Dlr.  Bates, 
no  natural  origin  for  such  wonderful  likenesses  between 
things  wholly  unallied  can  be  imagined.  And  while  there 
is  no  generalized  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
acceptance  of  these  apparent  transformations  as  real  trans- 
formations :  indeed,  apparent  and  real  are  not  diBtinguished 
until  criticism  and  scepticism  have  made  some  progress. 

Once  established,  the  belief  in  transformation  extends 
itself  without  resistance  to  other  classes  of  things.  Between 
an  egg  and  a  young  bird,  there  is  a  far  greater  contrast  in 
appearance  and  structure  than  between  one  mammal  and 
another.  Tlie  tadpole,  with  a  tail  and  no  limbs,  differs  from 
a  young  frog  with  four  limbs  and  no  tail,  more  than  a  man 
differs  from  a  hytena;  for  both  of  these  Lave  four  limbs, 
and  both  laugh.  Evidently,  then,  the  natural  metamor- 
phoses so  abundant  throughout  nature,  joined  with  these 
apparent  metamorphoses  which  the  primitive  man  inevitably 
confonndfl  with  them,  originate  tho  conception  of  meta* 
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BOTphoses  in  general;   which   rises  into   an  explanatiofi 
everywhere  employed  withont  check. 

Here,  Again,  we  have  to  note  that  while  initiating  and 
fostering  the  notion  that  things  of  all  kinds  may  suddenly 
change  their  forms,  the  experiences  of  transformations  con- 
firm the  notion  of  duality.  Each  object  is  not  only  what 
it  seems,  but  is  potentially  something  else. 

§  56.  What  is  a  shadow?  Familiar  as  mature  life  has 
made  us  with  shadows,  and  almost  automatic  as  has  become 
the  interpretation  of  them  in  terms  of  physical  causation^  we 
do  not  ask  how  they  look  to  the  absolutely  ignorant. 

Those  from  whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  childhood  hare 
not  wholly  vanished,  will  remember  the  interest  they  once 
felt  in  watching  their  shadows — ^moving  legs  and  arms  and 
fingers,  and  observing  how  corresponding  parts  of  the 
shadows  moved.  By  a  child  a  shadow  is  thought  of  as  an 
entity.  I  do  not  assert  this  without  evidence.  A  memo- 
randum made  in  1858-9,  in  elucidation  of  the  ideas  de- 
scribed in  the  just-published  book  of  Williams  on  the 
Fijians,  concerns  a  little  girl  of  some  seven,  who  did  not 
know  what  a  shadow  was,  and  to  whom  I  could  give  no  con- 
ception of  its  true  nature.  On  ignoring  acquired 
ideas,  we  shall  see  this  difilculty  to  be  quite  natural.  A 
thing  having  outlines,  and  differing  from  surrounding  things 
in  colour,  and  especially  a  thing  which  moves,  is,  in 
other  cases,  a  reality.  Why  is  not  this  a  reality  ?  The 
conception  of  it  as  merely  a  negation  of  light,  is  a 
conception  not  to  be  framed  until  after  the  behaviour  of 
light  is  in  some  degree  understood.  It  is  true  that  the  un- 
cultured among  ourselves,  without  clearly  formulating  the 
truth  that  light,  proceeding  in  straight  lines,  necessarily 
leaves  unlighted  spaces  behind  opaque  objects,  nevertheless 
come  to  regard  a  shadow  as  naturally  attending  an  object 
exposed  to  light,  and  as  not  being  anything  real.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  countless  cases  in  which  inquiry  is  set  at 
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rest  by  a  verbal  ezplanation.  "  It's  only  a  shadow,"  ia  the 
answer  given  in  early  days;  and  this  answer,  repeatedly 
given,  deadens  wonder  and  stops  farther  thought. 

But  the  primitive  man,  with  no  one  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions, and  without  ideas  o£  physical  causation,  necessarily 
concludes  a  shadow  to  be  an  actual  existence,  which  belongs 
in  some  way  to  the  person  casting  it.  He  simply  accepts 
the  facts.  Whenever  the  sun  or  moon  is  visible,  be 
sees  this  attendant  thing  which  rudely  resembles  him  in 
shape,  which  moves  when  he  moves,  which  now  goes  before 
him,  now  keeps  by  his  side,  now  follows  him,  which 
lengthens  and  shortens  as  the  ground  incUnes  this  way  or 
that,  aud  which  distorts  itself  in  strange  ways  as  he  paseea 
by  Irregular  surfaces.  True,  he  cannot  see  it  in  cloudy 
weather ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  physical  interpretation, 
this  simply  proves  that  his  attendant  something  comes  out 
only  on  bright  days  and  bright  nights.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
such  resemblance  as  his  shadow  bears  to  him,  and  its 
approximate  separateness  from  him,  are  shown  only  when 
he  stands  up :  on  crouching  it  becomes  indefinitely 
formed ;  and  as  he  lies  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and 
partiully  merge  into  him.  But  this  observation  confirms 
his  impression  of  its  reality.  The  greater  or  less  separate- 
ness  of  bis  own  shadow,  reminds  him  of  cases  where  a 
shadow  is  quite  separate.  When  watching  a  fish  in  the 
water  on  a  fine  day,  he  sees  a  dark,  fish-shaped  patch  on 
the  bottom  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fish,  but 
nevertheless  following  it  hither  and  thither.  Lifting  up  his 
eyes,  he  observes  dark  patches  moving  along  the  mountain 
sides — patches  which,  whether  traced  or  not  to  the  clouds 
that  cast  them,  are  seen  to  bo  widely  disconnected  from 
objects.  These  facts  show  him  that  shadows,  often  so  closely 
joined  with  their  objects  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
from  them,  may  become  distinct  and  remote. 

Thus,  by  minds  beginning  to  gener^ize,  shadows  most 
be  conceived  as  existences  appended  to,  but  capable  of 
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teparaiion  from^  material  things.  And  that  they  are  so 
ocmceiyed  is  abundantly  proved.  We  find  it  stated  by 
Bastian  of  the  Benin-negroes^  that  they  regard  men's  sha- 
dows as  their  souls ;  and  he  also  says  of  the  Wanika  that 
they  are  afraid  of  their  own  shadows  :  possibly  thinking,  as 
some  other  negroes  do^  that  their  shadows  watch  all  their 
actions,  and  bear  witness  against  them.  Among  the  Green- 
landers,  according  to  Crantz^  a  man's  shadow  is  one  of  his 
two  Bonis — ^the  one  which  goes  away  from  his  body  at  night. 
Among  the  Fijians,  too,  the  shadow  is  called  ''the  dark 
spirit,"  as  distinguished  from  another  which  each  man  pos- 
sesses. And  the  community  of  meaning,  hereafter  to  be 
noted  more  folly,  which  rarious  nnallied  languages  betray 
between  shade  and  spirit,  shows  us  the  same  thing. 

These  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  a  shadow  is  originally 
regarded  as  an  appended  entity,  suggest  more  than  I  here 
wish  to  show.  The  ideas  of  the  uncivilized  as  we  now 
find  them,  have  developed  from  their  first  vague  forms 
into  forms  having  more  coherence  and  definiteness.  We 
must  neglect  the  special  characters  of  these  ideas,  and  con- 
sider only  that  most  general  character  with  which  they 
began.  This  proves  to  be  the  character  we  inferred  above. 
Shadows  are  realities  which,  always  intangible  and  often 
invisible,  nevertheless  severally  belong  to  their  visible  and 
tangible  correlatives ;  and  the  facts  they  present,  furnish 
further  materials  both  for  the  notion  of  apparent  and  un- 
apparent  states,  and  for  the  notion  of  a  duality  in  things. 

§  57.  Other  phenomena,  in  some  respects  allied,  yield 
these  notions  still  more  materials.     I  refer  to  reflections. 

If  the  rude  resemblance  in  outlines  and  movements 
which  a  shadow  bears  to  the  person  casting  it,  raises  the 
idea  of  a  second  entity,  much  more  must  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  a  reflection  do  this.  Bepeating  all  the  details  of 
form,  of  light  and  shade,  of  colour,  and  mimicking  even  the 
grimaces  of  the  original,  this  image  cannot  at  first  be  inter- 
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preted  othemise  than  as  an  exi8teD<!e.  Only  by  experiment 
is  it  ascertained  that  to  the  visual  impressions  there  are  not, 
in  this  case,  those  corresponding'  tactual  impressions  yielded 
by  most  other  thinga.  \VTiat  resulte  ?  Simply  the  notion  of 
an  existence  which  can  be  seen  but  not  felt.  Optical  inter- 
pretation is  impossible.  That  the  image  is  formed  by  reflected 
rays,  cannot  be  conceived  while  physical  knowledge  does 
not  exist;  and  in  the  absence  of  aathoritative  statement 
that  the  refiection  is  a  mere  appearance,  it  is  inevitably 
taken  for  a  reality — a  reality  in  some  way  belonging  to  the 
person  whose  traita  it  simulates  and  whose  actions  it 
mocks.  Moreover,  these   duplicates  seen  in  the 

water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  obvious  verifications  of 
certain  other  beliefs  which  surrounding  things  eaggest. 
Deep  down  in  the  clear  pool,  are  there  not  clonds  like 
those  be  sees  above  ?  The  clouds  above  appear  and  dis- 
appear. Has  not  the  existence  of  these  clouds  below  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  ?  At  night,  again,  seeming  as  though 
far  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  stars  as  bright 
as  those  overhead.  Are  there,  then,  two  places  for  the 
stars  7  and  did  those  which  disappeared  daring  the  day  go 
bolow  where  the  rest  are  f  Once  more,  overhanging  the 
pool  is  this  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaks  off  branches 
for  firewood.  Is  there  not  an  image  of  it  too  ?  and  the 
branch  which  he  bums  and  which  vanishes  into  nothing  in 
burning — is  there  not  some  connectioa  between  ite  invisible 
state  and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  could  not 
touch,  any  more  than  he  can  now  touch  the  consumed  branch  ? 
That  reflections  thus  generate  a  belief — confused  and 
inconsistent  it  may  be,  but  still,  a  belief — that  each  indi- 
vidnal  has  a  duplicate,  usually  unseen,  but  which  may  be 
seen  on  going  to  the  water-side  and  looking  is,  is  not  an 
d  priori  inference  only :  there  are  facts  verifying  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Williams,  some  Fijians  "  speak  of  man  as  having 
two  spirits.  His  shadow  is  called  '  the  dark  spirit,'  which, 
they  say,  goes  to  Hades.     The  other  is  his  likeness  reflected 
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m  water  or  a  looking-glass,  and  is  supposed  to  stay  near 
the  place  in  wliicli  a  man  dies/'  This  belief  in  two  spirits, 
is,  indeed,  the  most  consistent  one.  For  are  not  a  man's 
shadow  and  his  reflection  separate  ?  and  are  they  not  co- 
existent with  one  another  and  with  himself  ?  Can  he  not, 
standing  at  the  water-side,  observe  that  the  reflection  in  the 
water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  simultaneously  move  as 
he  moves  ?  Clearly,  while  both  belong  to  him,  the  two  are 
independent  of  him  and  of  one  another;  for  both  may  be 
absent  together,  and  either  may  be  present  in  the  absence 
of  the  other. 

Early  theories  about  this  duplicate  are  now  beside  tho 
question,  and  must  be  ignored.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  thought  of  as  real.  To  the  primitivo 
mind,  making  first  steps  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sur- 
rounding world,  here  is  revealed  another  class  of  facts 
conflrming  the  notion  that  existences  have  their  visible  and 
invisible  states,  and  strengthening  tho  implication  of  a 
duality  in  each  existence. 

§  &S.  Let  any  one  ask  himself  what  would  be  his 
thought  if ,  in  a  state  of  child-like  ignorance,  he  were  to 
pass  some  spot  and  to  hear  repeated  a  shout  which  he 
uttered.  Would  he  not  inevitably  conclude  that  the  answer- 
ing shout  came  from  another  person  ?  Succeeding  shouts 
severally  repeated  with  words  and  tones  like  his  own,  yet 
without  visible  source,  would  rouse  the  idea  that  this 
person  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
cealing himself.  A  futile  search  in  the  wood  or  under  the 
diff,  would  end  in  the  conviction  that  the  hiding  person 
was  very  cunning :  especially  when  joined  to  the  fact  that 
here,  in  the  spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer 
was  now  given — obviously  because  it  would  disclose  the 
mocker's  whereabouts.  If  at  this  same  place  on  subsequent 
occasions,  this  responsive  shout  from  a  source  eluding 
search,  always  came  to  any  passer-by  who  called  out,  tho 
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reBolting  thought  woald  be  that  in  this  place  there  dwelt 
one  ot  these  inriBible  forms — a  man  who  hod  passed  into  so 
inrlBible  state,  or  who  could  become  inrifiible  when  sought. 

Nothing  approaching  to  the  physical  explanation  of  ac 
echo  can  be  framed  by  the  uncivilized  man.  What  does  he 
know  about  the  reflectrion  of  Bonnd-waves  f — what,  indeed, 
is  known  about  the  rejection  of  soand-waves  by  the  mass 
of  oar  own  people  f  Were  it  not  that  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge has  modified  the  mode  of  thongbt  thronghoot  all 
classes,  prodncing  everywhere  a  readiness  to  accept  what 
we  call  natural  interpretationsj  and  to  oasume  that  there 
are  natural  interpretations  to  occnrreuces  not  comprehended; 
there  would  even  now  be  an  explanation  of  echoes  aa  caused 
bj  anseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thas  present  themselves, 
is  shown  by  facts.  Sonthey,  writing  of  the  Abipones,  says 
that  "  what  became  of  the  Ijokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they 
knew  not,  but  they  fear  it,  and  believe  that  the  echo  was 
its  voice."  Concerning  the  Indians  of  Cumana  (Central 
America),  Herrera  tells  us  that  they  "  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  plain  where  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  answer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called."  And,  narrating  his  voyage  down  the  Niger, 
Lander  says  that  "  from  time  to  time,  as  we  oame  to  a  turn 
in  the  creek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  to  the 
fetish,  and  where  an  echo  was  returned,  half-a-glasa  of 
ram,  and  a  piece  of  yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  When  asked  why,  he  said — '  Did  yon  not  hear  the 
fetish  f" 

Here,  aa  before,  I  most  oak  the  reader  to  ignore  these 
special  interpretations,  acceptance  of  which  forestalls  the 
argument.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physical 
explanation,  an  echo  is  conceived  as  the  voice  of  some  one 
who  avoids  being  seen.  So  that  once  more  we  have  duality 
implied— of  an  invisible  as  well  as  a  visible  state. 
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§  59.  To  a  mind  anfomished  with  any  ideas  save  those  oi 
its  own  gathering,  surrounding  nature  thus  presents  multi- 
tudinous  cases  of  seemingly-arbiti*ar7  change — ^now  slight 
«id  slow,  now  gradual  and  great,  now  sudden  and  extreme. 
In  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  things  make  their  appearance 
and  disappear ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  they  do 
so.  Here  on  the  surface  and  there  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  are  things  that  hare  been  transmuted  in  substance 
— changed  from  flesh  to  stodb,  from  wood  to  flint.  Living 
bodies  on  all  sides  exemplify  metamorphosis  in  ways 
marrellous  enough  to  the  instructed,  and  to  the  primitive 
man  quite  incomprehensible.  And  this  protean  character 
which  so  many  things  around  him  exhibit,  and  which 
familiarize  him  with  the  notion  that  there  are  two  or  more 
inter-changfeable  states  of  existence,  is  again  impressed  on 
him  by  such  phenomena  as  shadows,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  innate,  the  conceptions 
slowly  elaborated  during  civilization  and  acquired  in- 
sensibly during  our  early  days,  we  should  at  once  see  that 
these  ideas  which  the  primitive  man  forms,  are  inevitably 
formed.  The  laws  of  mental  association  necessitate  these 
primitive  notions  of  transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of 
duality;  and,  until  experiences  have  been  systematized, 
no  limits  or  restraints  are  known.  With  the  eyes  of  de- 
veloped knowledge  we  look  at  the  snow  as  a  particular 
form  of  crystallized  water,  and  at  hail  as  drops  of  rain  which 
congealed  as  they  fell.  When  these  become  fluid  we  say 
they  have  thawed — thinking  of  the  change  as  a  physical 
effect  of  heat ;  and,  similarly,  when  the  hoar  frost,  fringing 
the  sprays  turns  into  hanging  drops,  or  when  the  surface  of 
the  pool  solidifies  and  again  liquifies.  But  looked  at  with 
the  eyes  of  absolute  ignorance,  these  are  transmutations 
of  substance — ^piassinga  from  one  kind  of  existence  into 
another  kind  of  existence.  And  in  like  ways  are  neces- 
sarily conceived  all  the  changes  above  enumerated. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
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there  has  been  sccamalated  this  heterogemous  aasemblage 
of  emde  ideas,  having,  amid  their  diSereaces,  certaia 
resemblances.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  evolution, 
every  af^gregate  tends  to  integrate,  and  to  diCerentiate 
while  it  integrates.  The  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  most 
do  this.  After  what  manner  will  it  do  it  f  At  the  oataet, 
these  mnltitndinons  v^ne  notions  fonu  a  loose  mass  with- 
out order.  They  slowly  segregate,  like  colering  with  like, 
and  so  forming  indefinitely-ifttrked  groups.  When  these 
groups  begin  to  form  a  consolidated  whole,  constituting  a 
general  conception  of  the  way  in  which  things  at  large  go 
on,  they  most  do  it  in  the  same  way :  soch  coherence  of  the 
groups  as  arises,  must  be  due  to  some  likeness  among  the 
members  of  all  the  groups.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
such  a  likeness — this  common  trait  of  du^ity  joined  with 
this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  existence  to 
another.  Integration  must    commence    by   the 

recognition  of  some  conspicaons  typical  case.  It  is  a  truth 
perpetually  illustrated,  that  accumulated  facts  lying  in  dis- 
order, begin  to  assame  some  order  if  an  hypothesis  is 
thrown  among  them.  When  into  a  chaos  of  detached 
observations,  is  introduced  an  observation  akin  to  them  in 
which  a  causal  relation  is  discernible,  it  forthwith  comm«ioes 
assimilating  to  itself  from  this  heap  of  observations,  those 
which  are  congruous;  and  tends  even  to  coerce  into  union 
those  of  which  the  congruity  is  not  manifest.  One  may  say 
that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an  onfertilized  germ,  re- 
tnaiiia  inert  until  the  matter  of  a  spenn-oell  is  joined  with 
it,  but  begins  to  orgauize  when  this  addition  is  made ;  so 
a  loose  aggregate  of  observations  continues  unsystematized 
in  the  absence  of  an  hypothesis,  but  under  t^e  stimulus  of 
an  hypothesis  undergoes  changes  bringing  about  a  coherent 
systematic  doctrine.  What  particular  exaomple,  then, 

of  this  prevalent  duality,  plays  the  part  of  an  organizing 
principle  to  the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  f  We  must 
not  look  for  an  hypothesis  properly  so  called ;  an  hypotiesia 
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is  an  implement  of  inqoiiy  not  to  be  framed  by  the  primi- 
tire  mind.  We  mast  look  for  some  experience  in  wLicH 
this  duality  is  forcibly  thrust  on  the  attention.  As  a 
consciously-held  hypothesis  is  habitually  based  on  some 
obtrusiye  instance  of  a  relation,  which  other  instances  are 
suspected  to  be  like;  so  the  particular  primitiye  notion 
^hich  is  to  serve  as  an  imconscious  hypothesis,  setting 
up  organization  in  this  aggregate  of  primitive  notions, 
Tnust  be  one  conspicuously  exemplifying  their  common 
trait. 

First  identifying  this  typical  notion,  we  shall  afterwards 
have  to  enter  on  a  survey  of  the  general  conceptions  which 
result.  It  will  be  needful  to  pursue  various  lines  of 
inquiry  and  exposition  not  manifestly  relevant  to  our  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  irill  also  be  needful  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
much  evidence  furnished  by  men  who  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  savage  state.  But  this  discursive  treatment  is 
unavoidable.  Until  we  can  figure  to  ourselves  with  ap- 
proximate truth  the  primitive  system  of  thought^  we  can- 
not f  uUy  understand  primitive  conduct ;  and  rightly  to  con- 
ceive the  primitive  system  of  thought,  we  must  compare  the 
systems  found  in  many  societies :  helping  ourselves  by  ob- 
serving its  developed  forms,  to  verify  our  conclusions  re- 
specting its  undeveloped  form.* 

*  The  reader  who  is  gaiprised  to  find  in  the  sncoeoding  chapters  so  much 
spaee  devoted  to  the  genesis  of  those  "superstitions,"  at  we  call  them,  whieh 
constitate  the  primitive  man's  Theory  of  Things,  will  get  a  due  on  taming  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Essay  on  "Manners  and  Fashion,"  originally  pablished  in 
1854  (see  Bssayg,  Ac,  Vol  I.).  The  conception,  there  briefly  indicated,  of  the 
waiy  in  which  social  organization  is  affected  by  his  beliefs,  I  have  been,  since 
that  date,  slowly  developing;  and  the  following  chapters  present  it  in  a  com- 
plete form.  Beyond  publishing  an  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  Animal- Worship  " 
in  May,  1S70,  I  hftve  done  nothing  toward  setting  forth  these  developed  views 
.-H)tber  subjects  having  had  prior  claims.  In  the  meantime  the  important 
works  of  Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  have  established,  by  abundant 
•vidence,  views  in  some  respects  like  them.  It  wiU  be  seen,  however,  that, 
while  coinciding  in  several  of  their  special  conclusions,  I  differ  in  respect  to 
the  Older  of  generis  and  mode  of  dependence  of  prinaitive  superstitions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    IDEAS    OF  THE    AMHATE    AND    THE    IMANIUATK. 

$  00.  At  first  Bi^t,  the  difference  between  aa  animal 
and  a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  difference  between  aplant 
and  a  lifelesis  object.  Its  frequent  morements  distinguish 
a  quadruped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things ;  but  a  plant,  inert 
in  most  respects,  is  not  thus  distingoished.  Only  to  beings 
capable  of  making  those  compariBons  between  past  and 
present  by  which  growth  ia  detected  and  the  cycle  of  repro- 
ductire  changes  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  that  plants 
are  allied  with  animals  more  than  with  the  rest  of  things. 
The  earliest  classification,  then,  pats  animals  into  one  group 
and  the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  conscioua- 
nesB  the  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living, 
we  may,  for  a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life 
and  consider  only  those  of  animal-life. 

Fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  distinction  as  con 
ceived  by  the  primitive  man,  we  most  observe  tlie  develop- 
ment of  it  through  lower  forms  of  consciousnoss, 

§  61.  When  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea-shore, 
among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  "  acom-shelle,"  and 
occasionally  standing  still  to  examine  something,  a  feeble 
luaa  may  be  heard.  On  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  sound  proceeds  from  the  acom-shells.  Daring  fJio 
absence  of  the  tide  they  commonly  remain  with  their  valves 
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ftot  quite  shut ;  bat  those  on  wliicli  a  shadow  is  suddenly 
east  begin  to  close^  and  by  simultaneous  closure  of  the 
great  numbers  corered  by  the  shadow,  this  fainC  sound  is 
produced.  Here  the  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  these 
drrhipeds,  which  are  transformed  crustaceans  having 
aborted  eyes  imbedded  in  their  bodies,  and  vision  which 
suffices  only  to  discriminate  light  from  darkness,  draw  to 
the  doors  of  their  cells  when  there  is  a  sudden  obscuration. 
Ordinarily,  something  aliv^  casts  the  shadow — there  is  an 
adjacent  source  of  danger.  But  as  the  shadow  may  be  cast 
by  a  sharp-edged  cloud,  which  obscures  the  sun  with  ade- 
quate Buddeimess,  an  adjacent  living  body  is  frequently  not 
the  cause :  the  test  is  a  very  imperfect  one.  Still,  we  see 
that  deep  down  among  creatures  thus  unintelligent,  there  is 
a  vague  general  response  to  an  indication  of  adjacent  life  : 
the  indication  being  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Yarious  inferior  types  whose  lives  are  carried  on  by  reflex 
actions  only,  display  no  very  marked  advance  on  this  mode 
of  discriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as  visually 
presented.  Further  along  the  shore,  in  the  tide-pools,  are 
shrimps,  which  suddenly  dart  hither  and  thither  when  a 
large  body  comes  near;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  dis- 
turbed, the  sea^fleas  jump,  whatever  may  have  caused  the 
disturbance.  So  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  the  insects,  not 
distinguishing  the  shapes  of  moving  objects  or  their  kinds 
of  motion,  fly  or  leap  when  sudden  great  changes  of  visual 
impression  are  made  on  them — each  such  change  usually 
implying  a  living  body  near  at  hand.  In  these  cases,  as  in 
the  cases  of  caterpillars  that  roll  themselves  up  when 
touched,  the  action  is  automatic.  After  the  vivid  nervous 
stimulus  there  comes  the  strong  motor  discharge,  resulting 
in  flight  or  in  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  in  such  cases  the 
motion  which  implies  life  is  confounded  with  the  motion 
which  does  not.  The  kind  of  mental  act  is  like  that  occur- 
ring in  ourselves  when  some  large  object  suddenly  passes 
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Dlose  in  front.  An  involuntary  start  results,  before  there  ii 
time  to  decide  'whether  the  object  ia  alive  or  dead,  a  Boorce 
of  dan^r  cr  not.  Here  the  primary  saggestion  with  ns,  as 
with  these  lower  creatnres,  ia  that  the  motion  implies  life; 
but  whereas  with  ns  conscious  obserration  instantly  dis- 
proves or  verifies  this  sn^estion,  with  them  it  does  not, 

§  62.  AVhat  is  the  first  specialization  of  this  primary  oou- 
Bcioasness  ?  How  do  superior  creatures  begin  to  qualify 
this  association  between  motion  and  life,  in  anch  way  as  to 
exclude  from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  which 
move  hut  are  not  living  ?  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond 
the  merely  automatic,  the  motion  implying  life  begins  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  motion  by  its  irpontaneity.  With- 
out  being  struck  or  pushed  by  anything  external,  bodies 
which  are  alive  suddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement,  or 
from  movement  to  rest.  Rooks  watching  doubtfully  as  yon 
pass  in  the  distance,  rise  into  the  air  if  you  st^ip;  or,  not 
doing  this,  do  it  when  yon  walk  on,  or  even  when,  without 
changing  place,  you  move  your  arms. 

That  the  spontaneity  of  the  motion  serves  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  beliavionr  of  tame  animals,  and  even 
of  wild  animals,  in  presence  of  a  railway  train.  In  the 
.early  days  of  railways  they  showed  great  alarm ;  but  after  a 
time,  familiarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swift  motion  of  this 
something  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  rushed  by  and 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it ; 
the  cattle  now  continue  to  graze,  and  even  the  partridges  on 
the  embankment-slope  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Converse  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  behaviour  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and 
like  superior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  tho 
swaying  Sowers  and  the  leaves  occasionally  mstled  by  the 
summer  breeze.  But  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  &n 
opened  parasol.  From  time  to  time  the  breeze  stirred 
fehis;   and  when  it  did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and 
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barked.  Conscioos,  as  liis  experiences  had  long  ago  made 
him,  that  the  familiar  agency  which  he  felt  raising  his  own 
hau%  snfSced  also  to  move  the  leaves  about,  and  that  con- 
seqnently  their  motion  was  not  self-produced,  he  had  not 
observed  so  large  a  thing  as  a  parasol  thus  moved.  Hence 
arose  the  idea  of  some  living  power — an  intruder. 

Agiun^  appearances  which  at  first  vividly  suggest  life^ 
are  presenldy  classed  as  not  alive  if  spontaneity  is  absent. 
The  behaviour  of  a  dog  before  a  looking-glass  proves  this. 
At  first  conceiving  the  reflected  image  to  be  another  dog, 
he  is  excited ;  and  if  the  back  of  the  looking-glass  is  ac* 
cessible,  makes  attempts  to  reach  the  supposed  stranger. 
When,  however,  the  glass  is  so  placed,  say  in  a  chifEonier,  as 
to  show  him  the  image  very  frequently,  he  becomes  in- 
difEerent  to  it.  For  what  reason?  The  appearance  does 
not  spontaneously  move.  While  he  is  still,  it  remains  still } 
and  any  motion  in  it  follows  motion  in  himself. 

§  63.  Yet  a  further  test  used  by  intelligent  -animaLs  to 
discriminate  the  living  from  the  not-living,  is  the  (zdaptor- 
turn  of  motion  to  ends.  Amusing  herself  with  a  mouse  she 
has  caught,  the  cat,  if  it  remains  long  stationary,  touches  it 
with  her  paw  to  make  it  run.  Obviously  the  thought  is 
that  a  living  thing  disturbed  will  try  to  escape,  and  so  bring 
a  renewal  of  the  chase.  Not  only  is  it  expected  that  there 
will  be  motion  which  is  spontaneous,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
self -produced ;  but  it  is  expected  that  this  motion  will  be 
away  from  danger.  Habitually  it  is  observable  of  animals 
that  when  failing  to  decide  by  the  odour  whether  some- 
thing smelt  at  is  a  living  creature  or  not,  there  is  an  anti- 
cipation that  disturbance  will  cause  it  to  run  away  if  it  is 
alive.  And  even  the  behaviour  of  some  gregarious  birds 
when  one  of  their  number  has  been  shot,  shows  that  the 
absence  of  response  to  the  cries  and  movements  of  the 
flock,  leads  to  the  impression  that  their  companion  is  no 
longer  one  of  that  class  of  objects  known  as  animated. 
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§  04,  Thasj  oscendia^  from  low  to  higfa  tj'pes  of  creatam^ 
we  see  tb&t  the  power  of  distingnistung  the  animate  from 
the  inammate  iocreoaeB.  At  first  extremely  ragne,  the  dis- 
crimmations  become  gradually  more  definite ;  at  first  rery 
general,  they  become  more  apecial ;  and  the  oonMqnent 
claBsinga  become  lees  frequently  erroneons,  Firat  motion, 
then  ipontaneaiu  raotiouj  then  adapted  spontaoeona  motion, 
are  the  Buccesdve  teats  osed  as  intelligenoe  progresses. 

DoabtlesB  other  traits  aid.  Sniffing  the  air,  a  deer  per- 
ceives by  something  in  it  the  proximity  of  an  enemy;  and 
a  canuTore  often  follows  prey  by  the  scent  it  has  left.  Bnt 
odours,  thongh  concomitants  of  life  in  certain  adjacent 
objects,  are  not  nsed  as  testa  of  life ;  for  when  found,  an 
object  from  which  an  odour  proceeds  is  not  regarded  m 
liriitg  if  it  exhibits  none  of  the  expected  motions.  Soonda, 
too,  serve  as  indications ;  bnt  these,  when  caosed  by  ani- 
mals, are  the  results  of  spontaneous  motions,  and  are  taken 
to  imply  life  only  beoanse  they  accompany  other  spontaneous 
motions. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  ability  thus  to  class  with 
approximate  correctness  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  is 
inevitably  developed  in  the  course  of  evolution ;  since  it  is 
an  essential  meuis  to  Belf-pi<e8ervation.  Under  penalties  of 
death  by  starvation  or  destmction,  there  has  been  a  cos- 
stant  cultivation  of  the  power  to  discriminate  the  two,  and 
a  consequent  increase  of  it. 

^  65.  Shall  we  say  that  the  primitive  man  is  less  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  mammals,  less  intelligent  than  birds  and 
reptiles,  less  intelligent  even  than  insects  F  Unless  we  say 
this,  we  must  say  that  the  primitive  man  distingoisbea  the 
living  from  the  not-living ;  and  if  we  credit  him  with  in- 
telligence higher  than  that  of  brutes,  we  most  infer  that  he 
distingnishes  the  living  from  the  not-living  better  than 
brutes  do.  The  teste  which  other  creatures  use,  and  whioh 
the  snperior  among  them  rightly  use  in  nearly  all  cases,  he 
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ftlao  miuit  use:  the  only  difference  being  that  ocGasional 
erroTB  of  classing  into  which  the  most  developed  among 
other  creatores  fall^  he  avoids. 

It  is  trae  that  the  nnoiyilized  man  as  we  now  find  him, 
commonly  errs  in  his  classification  when  shown  certain  pro- 
ducts  of  civilized  art,  haviQg  traits  of  structure  or  behaviour 
like  those  of  living  things.  By  the  Esquimaux,  Boss's 
vessels  were  thought  alive — amoving  as  they  did  without 
oars;  and  Thomson  says  of  the  New  Zealanders,  that 
"when  Cook's  ship  hove  in  sight,  the  people  took  her  for  a 
whale  with  wings.''  Andarsson  tells  us  that  by  the  Bush- 
men, a  waggon  was  supposed  to  be  animated,  and  to  want 
graas :  its  complexity,  its  synunetry,  and  its  moving  wheels, 
being  irreconcilable  with  their  experiences  of  inanimate 
things.  "  It  is  alive,"  said  an  Arawak  to  Brett,  on  seeing 
a  pocket-compass.  That  a  watch  is  taken  by  savages  for 
a  living  creature,  is  a  fact  frequently  Rioted.  And  we 
have,  again,  the  stoiy  told  by  one  of  the  Arctic  voyagers 
of  the  Esquimaux,  who,  ascribing  life  to  a  musical  box 
and  a  barrel-organ,  regarded  the  one  as  the  child  of  the 
other.  But  automatic  instruments  emitting  various 

sounds,  are  in  that  respect  strikingly  like  many  animate 
bodies.  The  motions  of  a  watch,  apparently  uncaused  by 
anything  external,  seem  spontaneous ;  and  hence  the  ascrip- 
tion of  life  is  quite  natural.  We  must  exclude  these  mis- 
takes made  in  classing  things  which  advanced  arts  have 
made  to  simulate  living  things;  since  such  things  mislead 
the  primitive  man  in  ways  unlike  those  in  which  Jie  can  be 
miried  by  the  natural  objects  around  him.  Limiting  our- 
selves to  his  conceptions  of  these  natural  objects,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  .his  classification  of  them,  into  animate 
and  inanimate,  is  substikntially  correct. 

Concluding  this,:  we  are  obliged  to  diverge  at  the  out- 
set from  certain  interpretations  currently  given  of  his 
superstitions.  The  assumption,  tacit  or  avowed,  that  the 
primitive  man  tends  to  ascribe  life  to  tilings  which  are  not 
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liring,  is  clearly^  an  ontenable  assamptioo.  ConscioOBiteH 
of  tte  difference  between  the  two,  growing  ever  more  de- 
finite ae  intelligence  erolvos,  moat  be  in  him  more  definite 
than  in  all  lower  creatarea.  To  snppose  that  without  canse 
he  begins  to  confound  them,  is  to  suppose  the  process  of 
erolufcion  is  inTerted. 

§  66.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  nndereloped  human  intel- 
ligence daily  shows  a  tendency  to  confoand  them.  Certain 
facts  are  referred  to  as  implying  that  children  fail  in  the 
discrimination.  Were  not  this  evidence  vitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  adults,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  remem- 
bering that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hart  itself 
against  some  inanimate  object,  a  mother  or  nurse  will  affect 
to  take  the  child's  part  against  this  object,  perhaps  saying, 
"  Naughty  chair  to  hurt  baby — ^beat  it  1"  we  shall  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is 
taught  to  it.  The  habitual  behaviour  of  children  to  sur- 
rounding things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Unless  an  in- 
animate object  BO  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  it  may  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which 
will  presently  move,  a  child  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an 
inanimate  thing  moves  without  a  perceived  external  force, 
alarm  results.  Unlike  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  things, 
yet  if  it  displays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  Uriug 
things,  the  idea  of  life  is  aroused,  and  a  scream  may  be 
cansed.  Bat  otherwise,  life  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child 
than  by  a  puppy  or  a  kitten.  Should  it  be  said 

that,  given  as  it  is  to  dramatizing,  an  older  child,  endowing 
its  playthings  with  personalities,  speaks  of  them  and  fondles 
them  as  thoi^h  they  were  living ;  the  reply  is  that  this  is 
not  belief  but  deliberate  fiction.  Though  pretending  that 
the  things  are  alive,  the  child  does  not  really  think  them  so. 
Were  its  doll  to  bite,  it  would  be  no  less  astounded  than  on 
adult  would  be.  To  secnre  that  pleasurable  action  of  un- 
used faculties  called  play,  many  intelligent  creatures  thus 
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diumatize  j  and^  lacking  tlie  required  living  objects,  will  ac- 
cept as  representing  them,  non-living  objects — especially  i£ 
these  can  be  made  to  simalate  life.  But  the  dog  pursuing  a 
stick  does  not  think  it  alive.  If  he  gnaws  it  after  catching 
it,  he  does  but  carry  out  his  dramatized  chase:  did  he  think 
the  stick  alive,  he  would  bite  it  as  eagerly  before  it  wad 
thrown  as  after.  It  is  further  alleged  that  even  the 

grown  man  sometimes  betrays  a  lurking  tendency  to  think  of 
inanimate  objects  as  animate.  Made  angpry  by  resistance  to 
his  efforts,  he  may  in  a  fit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless 
thing,  or  dash  it  on  the  gpround,  or  kick  it.  But  the  obvious 
interpretation  is  that  anger,  Uke  every  strong  emotion, 
tends  to  discharge  itaelt  in  violent  muscular  actions,  which 
mufit  take  some  direction  or  other;  that  when,  as  mostly 
happens,  the  cause  of  the  anger  is  a  living  object,  the 
muscular  actions  have  been  directed  towards  the  injury  of 
this  object ;  and  that  the  established  association  directs  the 
muscular  discharges  in  the  same  way  when  the  object  is 
not  living,  if  there  is  nothing  to  determine  them  in  any 
other  way.  But  the  man  ii^ho  thus  vents  his  fury  cannot 
be  said  to  think  the  thing  is  alive,  though  this  mode  of  dis- 
charging his  irritation  makes  him  seem  to  think  so. 

None  of  these  facts,  then,  imply  any  real  confusion  be- 
tween the  animate  and  the  inanimate.  The  power  to 
distinguish  between  the  two,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
powers  vaguely  shown  even  by  creatures  devoid  of  special 
senses,  which  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  evolves, 
and  which  becomes  complete  in  the  civilized  man,  must  be 
regarded  as  approaching  completeness  in  the  uncivilized 
man.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  he  confuses  ideas  which, 
through  all  lower  forms  of  mind,  have  been  growing  clear. 

§  67.  "  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  his- superstitions ?'* 
it  will  be  asked.  ^'  That  these  habitually  imply  the  ascrip- 
tion of  life  to  things  not  alive,  is  undeniable.  If  the 
primitive  man  has  no  proclivity  to  this  confusion,  how  is  it 
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possible  to  explain  the  extreme  preralence,  if  not  the  nni- 
Tereality,  of  beliefs  whicli  give  personalities,  uid  tacitly 
ascribe  aniniBtion,  to  mnltitades  of  inanimate  things  ?  " 

The  reply  is,  that  these  cannot  be  prima,rf  beliefs,  bnt 
most  be  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitiTe  man  is 
betrayed  daring  his  early  attempts  to  understand  the  sor- 
rounding  world.  The  incipiently-speculatire  stage  most 
come  after  a  stage  in  which  there  is  no  speculation — a 
stage  in  which  there  yet  exists  no  snffiment  language  for 
carrying  on  speculation.  During  this  stage,  the  primitive 
man  no  more  tends  to  oonfound  animate  with  inanimate 
than  inferior  creatures  do.  If  in  his  first  efforts  at  inter- 
pretation, he  forms  conceptions  inconsistent  with  this  pre> 
established  distinction  between  uiimate  and  inanimate,  it 
must  be  that  some  striking  experience  misleads  him — ^intro- 
duces a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneous  set 
of  interpretations. 

What  is  the  germinal  error  7  We  may  fitly  seek  for  it 
amid  those  experiences  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  Then  are  continually-recurring 
states  in  which  living  things  simulate  things  not  alive }  and 
in  certain  attendant  phenomena  we  shall  find  the  seed  of 
that  system  of  superstitions  which  Ulb  primitive  man  forms. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THS   IDEAS   09   SLEEP   AND   DREAMS. 

§  C8.  A  OONCIPTION  wliich  is  made  so  familiar  to  nB 
daring  education  that  we  mistake  it  for  an  original  and 
necessary  one^  is  the  conception  of  Mind^  as  an  internal  ex« 
istenoe  distinct  from  body.  The  hypothesis  of  a  sentient^ 
thinking  entity^  dwelling  within  a  corporeal  framework,  is 
now  BO  deeply  woTen  into  onr  beliefs  and  into  our  langoage, 
that  we  can  scarcely  imagiae  it  to  be  one  which  the  primi- 
tive man  did  not  entertain,  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  we  have  but  to  ask  what  is  given  in  experience  to 
the  nntanght  human  being,  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  to 
tell  him  of  any  such  existence.  From  moment  to  moment 
he  sees  things  around,  touches  them,  handles  them,  moves 
them  hither  and  thither.  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations 
and  ideas — ^has  no  words  for  them.  Still  less  has  he  any 
such  highly-abstract  word  or  conception  as  oonsciouHness. 
He  does  not  think  about  thought :  neither  his  faculties  nor 
hia  language  suffice  for  this.  During  early  stages  he  merely 
thinks  without  observing  that  he  thinks ;  and  therefore  never 
asks  how  he  thinks,  and  what  it  is  which  thinks.  His  senses 
make  him  conversant  only  with  things  externally  existing, 
and  with  his  own  body;  and  he  transcends  his  senses  only 
far  enough  to  draw  concrete  inferences  respecting  the  actions 
of  these  things.  An  invisible,  intangible  entity,  such  as 
Mind  is  inferred  to  be,  is  a  high  abstraction  unthinkable  by 
and  inexpressible  by  his  vocabulary. 
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This,  wliich  is  obrioas  a  priori,  is  verified  a  posteriori. 
rbe  savage  ctmaot  speak  of  internal  intuition  except  in 
terms  of  external  intuitioa.  We  ourselves,  indeed,  wlien 
sajing  tliat  we  tee  sometMng  that  has  been  dearly  ex- 
plainedj  or  grasp  an  argnment  palpahly  true,  still  express 
mental  acts  by  words  originally  osed  to  express  bodily 
acta.  And  this  use  of  words  implying  vision  and  touch, 
which  with  us  is  metaphorical,  is,  with  the  savage,  not  dis- 
tinguished from  litoriil.  Ho  symbolizes  his  mind  by  his 
eye.      (See  PrincipleB  of  Psychology,  §  404.) 

Bat  until  there  is  a  conception  of  Mind  as  on  internal 
principle  of  activity,  there  can  be  no  Bach  conception  of 
dreams  as  that  which,  we  have.  To  interpret  the  sights 
and  sayings  and  doings  we  are  conscious  of  during  sleep,  as 
activities  of  the  thinking  entity  which  go  on  while  the  senses 
are  closed,  ia  impossible  until  the  ezisteuoe  of  this  thinking 
entity  is  recognized.  Hence  arises  the  inquiiy — What  ex- 
planation is  given  of  dreams  before  thje  conception  of  Mind 
exists. 

§  69.  Hanger  and  repletion,  botli  very  common  wich 
the  primitive  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  vividness.  Now, 
after  a-bootless  chase  and  a  long  fast,  he  lies  exhausted ; 
and,  while  slumbering,  goes  through  a  euoceseful  hunV^ 
kills,  skins,  and  cooks  his  prey,  and  suddenly  wakes  when 
about  to  taste  the  first  morsel.  To  suppose  him  saying  to 
himself — "  It  was  all  a  dream,"  is  to  suppose  him  already 
in  possession  of  that  hypothesis  which  we  see  he  cannot 
have.  He  t^es  the  facts  as  they  occur.  With  perfect  dis- 
tinctness he  recalls  the  things  he  saw  and  the  actions  he 
performed ;  and  he  accepts  undoabtingly  the  evidence  of 
memory.  True,  he  all  at  onoe  finds  himself  lying  still.  He 
does  not  understand  how  the  change  took  place;  bot,  as  ws 
have  lately  seen,  the  surrounding  world  familiarizes  him 
with  unaccountable  appearances  and  disappearauoes,  and  why 
should  not  this  be  ctie  f     If,  at  another  time,  lying  gorged 
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iriih  food,  the  disturbance  of  liis  circulation  produces  night* 
mare — if,  trying  to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  a  bear,  and  wakes  with  a  shriek ; 
why  should  he  conclude  that  the  shriek  was  not  caused  by 
an  actual  danger  ?  Though  his  squaw  is  there  to  tell  him 
that  she  saw  no  bear,  yet  she  heard  his  shriek ;  and  like  him 
has  not  the  remotest  notion  that  a  mere  subjective  state  can 
produce  such  an  effect — ^has,  indeed,  no  terms  in  which  to 
frame  such  a  notion. 

This  interpretation  of  a  dream  as  an  actual  experience,  is 
confirmed  by  narration  of  it  in  imperfect  language.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  discriminations  easy  to  us,  are  impos« 
sible  to  those  who  hare  but  few  words,  all  concrete  in  their 
meanings,  and  only  rude  prepositional  forms  in  which  to  com- 
bine these  words.  When  we  read  that  in  the  language  of  so 
advanced  a  people  as  the  ancient  Peruvians,  the  word  htiaca 
meant  "  idol,  temple,  sacred  place,  tomb,  figures  of  men^ 
animals,  etc.,  hill,''  we  may  judge  how  extremely  indefinite 
must  be  the  statements  which  the  vocabularies  of  the  rudest 
men  enable  them  to  make ;  and  when  we  read  of  an  exist- 
ing South  American  tribe,  that  the  proposition — "  I  am  an 
Abipone,'*  is  expressible  only  in  the  vague  way — "I, 
Abipone  /'  we  cannot  but  infer  that  by  such  undeveloped 
grammatical  structures,  only  the  simplest  thoughts  can  be 
rightly  conveyed.  When,  further,  we  learn  that  among  the 
lowest  men  the  inadequate  words  indefinitely  combined 
are  also  imperfectly  pronounced,  as,  for  instance,  among  the 
Akka,  whose  speech  struck  Schweinf  urth  by  its  inarticulate- 
ness, we  recognize  a  third  cause  of  confusion.  And  thus 
prepared,  we  need  feel  no  surprise  on  being  told  that  the 
Zuni  Indians  require  ^'much  facial  contortion  and  bodily 
gesticulation  to  make  their  sentences  perfectly  intelligible ;" 
that  the  language  of  the  Bushmen  needs  so  many  signs  to 
eke  out  its  meaning,  that  '^  they  are  unintelligible  in  the 
dark ;''  and  that  the  Arapahos  '*  can  hardly  converse  with  one 
another  in  the  dark."  If,  now,  remembering  all 
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thJB,  we  aak  what  must  liBppen  when  a  dream  is  narrated 
bj  a  Barage,  we  shall  see  that  even  Bappoem^  he  nospects 
fiome  distinction  between  ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  he 
cannot  express  it.  His  langn^j^  does  not  liable  him  to 
say — "I  dreamt  that  I  saw/'  instead  of — "I  saw."  Hence 
each  relates  his  dreams  as  thoagh  they  were  realities ;  and 
thus  strengthens  in  erery  other,  the  belief  that  his  own 
dreams  are  realities. 

What  then  is  the  resulting  notion?  The  sleeper  has 
been  visibly  at  rest.  On  awaking  he  recaUs  rarions  occnr- 
rences,  and  repeats  them  to  others.  He  thinks  he  has  been 
elsewhere ;  witnesses  say  he  has  not ;  and  their  testimony  is 
verified  by  suddenly  finding  himself  where  he  was  when  he 
went  to  sleep.  The  simple  conrse  is  that  of  beUering  both 
that  he  has  remained  and  that  he  has  been  away — that  he 
has  two  individaalities,  one  of  which  leaves  the  other  and 
presently  comes  back.  He,  too,  has  a  doable  existence,  like 
many  other  things. 

§  70>  From  all  qnsrten  there  oome  proofs  that  this  is 
the  conception  actually  formed  of  dreams  by  savages — a 
conception  which  continues  to  be  held  after  considerable 
advances  in  civilization  have  been  made.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  testimonies. 

Schoolcraft  tells  us  that  the  North  American  Indians  in 
general,  think  "  there  are  duplicate  seals,  one  of  which  re- 
mains with  the  body,  while  the  other  is  free  to  depart  on 
excnrsions  during  sleep ; "  and,  according  to  Crantz,  the 
Greenlanders  believe*  "  that  the  sonl  can  forsake  the  body 
during  the  interval  of  sleep."  ^liomson  says  the  New 
Kealanders  believed  "that  during  sleep  the  mind  left 
the  body,  and  that  dreams  u-e  the  objects  aeea  diiriag  its 
wanderings;"  and  in  Fiji,  "  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of 
a  man  who  still  lives  will  leave  the  body  to  tronble  other 
people  when  asleep."  Similarly  in  Borneo.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  the  conviction  of  the  Dyaks  that "  the  soul 
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ifuing  deep  goes  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  sees,  heBrs, 
and  talks  /'  and  Bajah  Brooke  also  says  "  the  Dyaks  believe 
that  those  things  which  have  been  bronght  vividly  before 
their  minds  in  dreams  have  aducUly  taken  place/'  Among 
Hill-liribes  of  India,  snoh  as  the  Karens,  the  same  doctrine 
is  held :  their  statement,  as  given  by  Mason,  being  that  "  in 
sleep  it  [the  lii,  spirit  or  ghost]  wanders  away  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  our  dreams  are  what  the  Uk  sees  and  ex- 
periences in  his  perambulations/'  Even  by  the  ancient 
Pomvians,  developed  as  was  the  social  state  they  had 
reached,  the  same  interpretation  was  pat  upon  the  &cts. 
They  held,  says  Garcilasso,  that  ''  the  soul  leaves  the  body 
while  it  is  sleeping.  They  asserted  that  the  soul  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  the  things  we  dream  are  what  the  soul  sees 
in  the  world  while  the  body  sleeps/' 

Occurring  rarely,  it  may  be,  somnambulism  serves,  when 
it  does  occur,  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  to  the 
uncritical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  exemplif}'ing  that 
activity  during  sleep,  which  the  primitive  conception  of 
dreams  implies.  Each  phase  of  somnambulism  furnishes 
Its  evidence.  Frequently  the   sleeper  gets  up, 

performs  various  actions,  and  returns  to  rest  without 
waking;  and  sometimes,  recalling  afterwards  these  actions, 
and  regarding  them  as  ordinary  dream-fancies,  is  surprised 
when  told  by  witnesses  that  he  actually  did  the  things  he 
dieamt  about  doing.  What  construction  must  be  put  on 
such  an  experience  by  primitive  men  7  It  proves  to  the 
somnambulist  that  he  may  go  away  and  lead  an  active  life 
during  his  sleep,  and  yet  find  himself  Afterwards  in  the  place 
where  he  lay  down.  With  equal  conclusiveness  it  proves 
to  those  who  saw  him,  that  men  actually  go  away  during 
their  sleep;  that  they  do  the  things  they  dream  of  doing; 
and  may  even  sometimes  be  visible.  True,  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  facts  would  show  that  in  this  case  the  man's 
body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest.  But  savages  do  not 
iarefully  examine  the  facts.  Again,  in  cases 
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where  tlie  sleep-walker  has  no  recollQction  of  the  tlungH  lie 
did,  there  is  stili  the  testimony  of  others  to  show  him  that 
he  was  not  qaiescent;  and  occasion&llf  there  is  more. 
When,  as  aometimes  happens,  his  night-ramble  brings  him 
in  contact  with  an  obstacle  which  walces  him,  he  has  a 
demonstration  of  the  alleged  fact  that  he  goes  hither  and 
thither  during  sleep.  On  retonung  to  his  sleeping-place 
he  does  not,  indeed,  find  a  second  self  there ;  bnt  this  dis- 
covery, irreconcilable  with  the  accepted  notion,  simply 
increases  the  confusion  of  hia  ideas  about  these  matters. 
Unable  to  deny  the  eridenoe  that  he  wanders  daring  sleep, 
he  takes  this  in  verification  of  the  current  belief,  without 
dwelling  much  on  the  inconsistency. 

When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggerations, 
LB  likely  to  make  of  these  abnormal  phenomena,  now  and 
then  occurring,  we  shall  see  that  the  primitive  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  must  receive  from  them  strong  support. 

§  71.  Along  with  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
belief  that  persons  dreamt  of  were  re^ly  met.  If  the 
dreamer  thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  reality  to 
whatever  he  saw — place,  thing,  or  living  being.  Seace  a 
group  of  facta  similarly  prevalent, 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroqnoia  think  dreams  real,  and 
obey  their  injunctions — do  what  tbey  are  told  by  those  they 
see  in  dreams ;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  purpose  of  "producing  dreams,  which 
they  value  above  all  things."  According  to  Drury,  the 
Ual^aay  "  have  a  religious  regard  to  dreams,  and  think 
that  the  good  dcemon  *  *  *  comes,  and  tells  them  in  their 
dreams  when  they  ought  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of 
srme  danger."  Ellis  tells  as  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
think  the  departed  member  of  a  family  "  appears  to  the 
survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches  ovw  their  des- 
tinies;" and,  similarly,  he  tells  as  of  the  Tahitians  that  th^ 
thonght  the  spirit  of  the  dead  sometimes  appeared  to  the  snr* 
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TiTors  in  dreams.  In  Africa  it  is  the  same.  The  Congo  peo- 
ple, as  described  by  Beade, ''  think  that  what  they  see  and 
hear  in  dreams  come  to  them  from  spirits ;''  and,  writing  of  the 
East  Africans,  Krapf  says  the '' Wanika  believe  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  appear  to  the  living  in  dreams.''  The  Kaffirs,  too, 
Shooter  tells  ns, ''  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the 
spirits.'^  Abundant  evidence  is  famished  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Callaway  concerning  the  Znlus,  whose  ideas  he  has  written 
down  from  their  own  mouths.  Comparatively  intelligent  as 
these  people  are,  somewhat  advanced  in  social  state,  and 
having  hmgnage  enabling  them  to  distinguish  between 
dreaming  and  waking  perceptions,  we  nevertheless  find 
among  them  (joined  with  an  occasional  scepticism)  an 
habitual  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  persons  who  appear  in 
dreams.  Out  of  many  illustrations,  here  is  one  of  a  man 
who  complains  how  he  is  plagued  by  the  spirit  of  his 
brother.     He  tells  his  neighbours : — 

**  I  have  seen  my  brother.'*  They  ask  what  he  said.  He  says,  "  I 
dreamed  that  he  was  beating  me,  and  saying,  *  How  is  it  that  you  do 
no  longer  know  that  I  am  ?'  I  answered  him,  saying, '  When  I  do  know 
yon,  what  can  I  do  that  you  may  see  I  know  yon?  I  know  that  yon  are 
my  brother.'  He  answered  me  as  soon  as  I  said  this,  and  asked, 
'When  yon  sacrifice  a  bollock,  why  do  you  not  call  upon  me?'  I 
replied, '  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving  names. 
Just  tell  me  the  bullock  which  I  have  killed  without  calling  on  yoUr 
For  I  killed  an  ox,  I  called  on  you ;  I  killed  a  barren  cow,  I  called  on 
you.'  He  answered,  saying, '  I  wish  for  meat.'  I  refused  him,  sayings 
'  No,  my  brother,  I  have  no  bullock ;  do  you  see  any  in  the  cattle-pen  ?' 
He  replied, '  Though  there  be  but  one,  I  demand  it.*  When  I  awoke,  J 
had  a  pain  in  my  side ;"  etc. 

Though  this  perfectly-definite  conception  of  a  dead 
brother  as  a  living  person  who  demands  meat,  and  inflicts 
bodily  pain  for  non-compliance,  is  so  remote  from  our  own 
beliefs  as  to  seem  scarcely  possible ;  yet  we  shall  see  its  pos- 
sibility on  remembering  how  little  it  differs  from  the  beliefs 
of  early  civilized  races.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,  we  find  the  dream  sent  by  Jove  to  mislead 
the  Greeks,  described  as  a  real  person  receiving  Jove's 
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directions  wbat  he  is  to  s&j  to  the  sleepiDg  Agamemnon. 
In  like  manner,  the  sodI  of  Patroclus  appeared  to  the  sleep- 
ing Achilles,  "  in  all  things  like  himself,"  saying,  "  Bury  ma 
soon  that  I  may  pass  the  gates  of  Hades,"  and,  when 
grasped  atj  "  like  smoke  vanished  with  a  shriek :"  the  ap- 
pearuice  being  accepted  by  Achilles  as  a  re^ty,  and  its  in- 
jonction  as  imperative.  Hehrew  writings  show  as  the  like. 
When  we  read  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abraham  in  a  vision,"  that  "  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  by  night,"  that  "  the  Jjord  came,  and  stood,  utd 
called  OS  at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel ;"  we  see  shown 
an  equally  unhesitating  belief  in  on  equally  objective  reali^. 
During  civilization  this  faith  has  been  but  slowly  losing 
ground,  and  even  still  survives ;  as  we  are  shown  by  the 
stcories  from  time  to  time  told  of  people  who  when  just 
dead  appeared  to  distant  relations,  and  as  we  are  shown  by 
the  superstitions  of  the  "  Bpiritualists." 

Indeed,  after  recalling  these  last,  we  have  but  to  imagine 
ourselves  de-civilized — to  suppose  faculty  decreased,  know- 
ledge lost,  language  vague,  criticism  and  scepticism  absent^ 
to  understand  how  inevitably  the  primitive  man  conceives 
as  real  the  dream-peraonages  we  know  to  be  ideal, 

$  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefs  is  exercised  by 
these  beliefs  concerning  dreams,  Seaides  fostering  a  sys- 
tem of  erroneous  ideas,  this  fundamental  misconception 
discredits  the  true  ideas  which  accumulated  experiences  of 
things  are  ever  tending  to  establish. 

For  while  the  events  dreamed  tae  accepted  as  events  that 
have  actually  occurred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  taken  to  be  an  actual  order ;  what  must  be  thought 
about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  while  awake  T  Such 
uniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes  conspicuous, 
cannot  produce  that  sense  of  certainty  they  might  produce 
if  taken  by  themselves  j  for  in  dreams  these  uniformities 
are  not  maintained.     Though  trees  and  stones  seen  when 
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do  not  give  place  to  other  things  which  panoramioally 
change,  yet,  when  the  eyes  are  closed  at  night,  they  do. 
While  looking  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man  does  not 
transform  himself ;  bat  during  slomber,  something  just  now 
Teoogniied  as  a  companion,  turns  into  a  furious  boast, 
threatening  destruction;  or  what  was  a  moment  since  a 
pleasant  lake,  has  become  a  swarm  of  crocodiles  and  snakes. 
Thooghy  when  awake,  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  surface 
is  limited  to  a  leap  of  a  few  feet ;  yet,  when  asleep,  there  oc- 
carionally  comes  a  consciousness  of  flying  with  ease  over  Tost 
regions.  Thus,  the  experiences  in  dreams  con- 

tinoally  contradict  the  experiences  received  during  the  dny ) 
and  go  far  towards  cancelling  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
day-experiences.  Or  rather,  we  may  say  that  they  tend  to 
confirm  the  erroneous  conclusions  suggested  by  day  •ex- 
periences, instead  of  the  correct  conclusions.  For  do  not 
these  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances  in  dreams, 
prove,  like  many  facts  observed  when  awake,  that  things 
can  pass  unaccountably  from  visible  to  invisible  states,  and 
vice  versa?  And  do  not  these  dream-transformations 
thoroughly  accord  with  those  other  transformations,  some 
real  and  some  apparent,  which  make  the  primitive  man 
believe  in  an  unlimited  possibility  of  metamorphosis  f 
When  something  which  in  his  dream  he  picked  up  as  a 
^one,  becomes  alive,  does  not  the  fact  seem  to  harmonize 
with  his  discoveries  of  fossils  having  the  hardness  of  stones 
with  the  shapes  of  living  things  ?  And  is  not  the  sudden 
abandonment  of  a  tiger-shape  for  the  shape  of  a  man, 
which  his  dream  shows  him,  akin  to  that  of  the  insect- 
matamorphoses  he  has  noticed,  and  to  the  seeming  trans- 
formations of  leaves  into  walking  creatures  ? 

Clearly,  then,  the  acceptance  of  dream-activities  as  real 
activities,  besides  the  fundamental  misconception  it  gene- 
rateSj  strengthens  misconceptions  of  the  same  kind  other- 
wise generated.  It  strengthens  them  both  negatively  and 
positively.     It  discredits  those  waking-experiences  from 
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which  right  beliefs  are  to  be  drawn;  aud  it  yields  support 
to  those  waking  experiences  which  suggest  wrong  beliefs. 

§  73.  That  the  primitive  man's  conception  of  dreaming  is 
natural,  and  indeed  necessary,  will  now  be  obvious.  His 
notions  seem  strange  becausBj  in  thinking  about  them,  we 
inadvertently  carry  with  ua  the  theory  of  Mind  which  civili- 
zation has  slowly  established  and  embodied  in  language, 
and  which,  early  in  life,  we  unawares  absorb  so  completely 
08  to  mistake  it  for  an  original  possession.  Mind,  however, 
is  neither  disclosed  by  the  senses,  nor  directly  revealed  as 
an  internal  entity :  there  is  no  state  of  consciousness  in 
which  it  is  presented.  The  fact  that  even  now  some 
metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond  impressions  and 
ideas  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others  hold  that  impres- 
sions and  ideas  imply  a  something  of  which  they  ore  states, 
aud  by  which  they  are  held  together  as  a  continuous  whole, 
shows  clearly  that  Mind,  as  conceived  by  us,  is  not  an  in- 
taition  bat  an  implication;  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
ceived until  reasoning  has  made  some  progress. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  discover 
that  there  can  be  no  conception  of  Mind,  properly  so  called, 
until  the  difference  between  impressions  and  ideas  is  clearly 
recognized.  Like  every  child,  the  primitive  man  passes 
through  a  phase  of  intelligence  during  which  there  has  not 
yet  arisen  the  power  of  introspection  implied  by  saying — 
"I  think — I  have  ideas."  For  a  long  time  the  observations 
generalized  are  exclnsirely  those  concerning  the  natures  and 
powers  of  objects,  together  with  those  concerning  the  active 
and  re-active  forces  and  feelings  of  the  organism  itself. 
While  awake,  the  thoughts  that  perpetually  accompany 
senaationa  and  the  perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so 
unobtrusive,  and  pass  so  rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed ; 
to  notice  them  implies  a  self- criticism  impossible  at  the  out- 
sat. These  faint  states  of  consciousness  which,  during  the 
day,  are  obscured  by  the  vivid  states,  become  obtrusive  only 
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at  niglitj  when  tbe  eyes  are  shut  and  the  other  senses  dulled. 
Then,  only,  do  the  subjective  activities  clearly  reveal  them- 
selves, as  the  stars  reveal  themselves  when  the  sun  is 
absent.  That  is  to  say,  dream-experiences  necessarily  pre- 
cede the  conception  of  a  mental  self;  and  are  the  ex* 
perienees  out  of  which  the  conception  of  a  mental  self  even* 
tually  grows.  Mark  the  order  of  dependence : — ^Dreams 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  we  interpret  them,  in  the  absence 
of  the  hypothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity;  the  hy- 
pothesis of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  cannot  exist  before 
the  experiences  suggesting  it ;  the  experiences  suggesting 
it  are  the  dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two 
entities ;  and  in  its  primary  form  this  supposition  of  two 
entities  involves  the  notion  that  the  second  entity  differs 
from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  active  at  night 
while  the  other  is  at  rest.  Only  as  this  supposed  duplicatoj 
once  thought  of  as  like  the  original  in  all  things,  becomes 
gradually  modified  by  the  dropping  of  physical  characters 
irreconcilable  with  the  facts,  does  the  hypothesis  of  a  mental 
self,  as  we  understand  it,  become  established. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germinal  principle  which  sets  up  such 
organization  aa  the  primitive  man's  random  observations  of 
things  can  assume.  This  belief  in  another  self  belonging  to 
him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  duality  fur- 
nished by  things  around;  and  equally  harmonizes  with 
those  multitudinous  cases  in  which  things  pass  from  visible 
to  invisible  states  and  back  again.  Nay  more,  by  com- 
parison he  discovers  a  kinship  between  his  own  double  and 
the  doubles  of  other  objects.  For  have  not  these  objects 
their  shadows  ?  Has  not  he  too  his  shadow  ?  Does  not  his 
shadow  become  invisible  at  night  7  Is  it  not  obvious/  then, 
that  this  shadow  which  in  the  day  acconipanies  his  body  is 
that  other  self  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adven- 
tures f  Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  as  we  have  seon^ 
beliove  this^  have  some  justification  for  the  belief. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   IDEAS   OF   SWOON,    APOPLEXY,    CATALEPSY,    ECSTASY, 
AND   OTUEIl   FORMS   OF   INSENSIBILITY. 

§  74.  Tbe  qoiescence  of  ordinary  Bleep  is  daily  seen  by 
the  sarage  to  be  quickly  ezcbanged  for  activity  when  the 
slumberer  is  forcibly  distarbed :  a  noise  or  a  shake  causes 
him  to  open  his  eyes,  to  speak,  to  rise.  Differences  in  the 
amoants  of  the  required  distnrbances  are,  indeed,  observ- 
able. Now  the  slightest  sound  or  touch  suffices ;  and  now 
it  Beeds  a  sbout,  or  rough  baudling,  or  pinching.  Still, 
his  experience  shows  that  when  a  man's  bod;  lies  motion- 
less and  insensible,  a  mere  calling  of  the  name  causes  re- 
animation. 

Occasionally,  however,  something  quite  different  happens. 
Here  is  a  companion  exhibiting  signs  of  extreme  pain,  who, 
all  at  once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  state;  and  at  another 
time,  a  feeble  peraon  making  a  violent  effort,  or  one  greatly 
terrified,  nndergoes  a  like  change.  In  those  who  behave 
thus,  the  ordinary  sensibility  cannot  be  forthwith  re-esta- 
blished. Though  the  Fijian,  in  such  case,  calls  the  patient 
by  his  name,  and  is  led  by  tbe  ultimate  revival  to  believe 
that  his  other  self  may  be  brought  back  by  calling,  yet 
there  is  forced  on  him  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  the 
other  self  is  unlike  its  ordinary  absences.  Evidently,  the 
occurrence  of  this  special  insensibility,  commonly  lasting 
less  than  a  minute  but  occasionally  continuing  for  hours, 
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jields  support  to  the  primitiye  belief  in  a  duplicate  that 
wanders  awaj  from  the  body  and  returns  to  it :  the  deser* 
tion  of  the  body  being  now  more  determined  than  usual^ 
and  being  followed  by  silence  as  to  what  has  been  done  or 
Been  in  the  internal. 

Our  familiar  speech  shows  the  way  in  which  syncope 
yields  seeming  verification  of  the  primitive  notion  of  duality. 
We  say  of  one  who  revives  from  a  fainting  fit,  that  she  is 
"  coming  back  to  herself  " — "  returning  to  herself/'  The 
expressions  are  significant.  Though  we  no  longer  explain 
insensibility  as  due  to  an  absence  o£  the  sentient  entity 
from  the  body,  yet  our  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when 
msensibility  was  so  explained. 

§  75.  Apoplexy  *^  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syncope 
or  fainting,  and  with  natural  sleep.''  And  if  the  instructed 
medical  man  thus  describes  it,  we  may  infer  how  little  it 
can  be  discriminated  by  savages. 

Suddenly  falling,  the  apoplectic  patient  betrays  a  '^  total 
loss  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  voluntary  move- 
ment." The  breathing  is  sometimes  natural,  as  in,  quiet 
sleep;  and  sometimes  the  patient  lies  '' snoring  loudly  as 
in  deep  sleep."  In  either  casoi  however,  it  presently  turns 
out  that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  ''  brought  back  to  himself  " 
as  usual :  shouts  and  shakes  have  ik>  effects. 

Becalling  his  dream-experiences,  what  must  the  savage 
think  about  a  fellow-savage  in  this  state ;  which  continues 
perhaps  for  a  few  hours  but  occasionally  for  several  daysf 
Clearly  the  belief  in  duality  is  strengthened.  The  second 
self  has  gone  away  for  a  time  beyond  recall ;  and  when  it 
eventually  comes  back,  nothing  can  be  learnt  about  its 
experiences  while  absent. 

Ifj  as  commonly  happens,  after  months  or  years  there 

comes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibiliiy,  and  a  like 

return,  there  is  again  a  silence  about  what  has  been  done. 

And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  longer  than 
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before — the  relfttdreB  wait  and  waitj  and  there  is  no  coming 
back  :  the  coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

^  76.  Similar  in  the  saddennesB  with  which  it  oommences, 
but  othewise  disBimilar,  is  the  state  of  insensibility  called 
catalepsy ;  which  also  lasts  sometimes  aereral  honrs  and 
sometimes  several  days.  Imtantaneons  loss  of  oooseions- 
ness  ia  followed  by  a  state  in  which  the  patient  "  presents 
the  air  of  a  statue  rather  than  that  of  an  animated  being." 
The  limbs,  placed  in  this  or  that  position,  remain  fixed : 
the  agent  which  controlled  them  seems  absent;  and  the 
body  is  passire  in  the  hands  of  those  aronnd. 

Resumption  of  the  ordinary  state  is  as  instantaneoas  as 
was  oessation  of  it.  And,  aa  before,  "  there  is  no  recollec- 
tion of  anything  whioh  occurred  during  the  fit."  That  is 
to  say,  interpreting  the  facts  according  to  their  primary 
meanings — the  wandering  other  self  will  give  no  acoonnt  of 
its  adventures. 

That  this  conception,  carrying  out  their  conception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages,  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony. In  his  ooconnt  of  the  Chippewas,  Eeating  says,  oon- 
oeming  the  jonmeyings  of  sonls,  that  some  "  are  the  souls 
of  persons  in  a  lethargy  or  trance.  Being  refosed  a  pas- 
sage, these  souls  return  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate 
them."  And  that  a  kindred  conception  has  been  general, 
is  inferrable  from  the  fact  named  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  his 
Myths  and  Myth-makers,  that  "in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
phenomena  of  trance  and  catalepsy  were  cited  in  proof  of 
the  theory  that  the  soul  can  leave  the  body  and  afterwards 
return  to  it." 

$  77.  Yet  another,  but  closely  related,  form  of  insensi- 
bility has  to  be  named,  as  yielding  evidence  similarly  in- 
terpretable.  I  refer  to  ecstasy.  While,  by  making  no  re- 
sponses to  ordinary  stimuli,  the  ecstatic  subject  shows  thai 
he  is  "  not  himself,"  ho  seems  to  hare  vivid  perceptions  of 
things  elaewhrre. 
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Sometimes  ''indaced  hy  deep  and  long-snatained  con- 
templation," ecstasy  is  characterized  by  ''  a  high  degree  of 
mental  excitement,  co-existing  with  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness of  aU  surrounding  things."  While  the  muscles  are 
^' rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible,"  there  is  "  Sk  total 
suspension  of  sensibility  and  volnntary  motion."  During 
this  state,  which  in  some  cases  recurs  daily,  "  visions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature  occasionally  occur,"  and  ^'  can  be  mi- 
nutely detailed  afterwards." 

That  witnessing  such  phenomena  tends  to  make  still 
stronger  the  primitiye  belief  that  each  man  is  double,  and 
that  one  part  can  leave  the  other,  is  manifest ;  and  that 
it  does  strengthen  them  we  have  &cts  to  show.  In 
Dr.  Callaway's  account  of  the  Zulu's  beliefs,  Undayeni  is 
described  as  being  able  to  see  ''things  which  he  would 
not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  state  of  ecstasy : "  a  statement 
which,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dreams,  makes  it 
manifest  that  the  yisigns  of  his  ecstatic  state  were  regarded 
by  the  Zulus  as  experienoes  of  his  wandering  other  self. 

§  77.  I  need  not  detail  all  the  phases  of  coma,  having  the 
common  trait  of  an  unoonsciousness  more  or  less  unlike^ 
that  of  sleep.  They  vary  in  degree  from  ''a  state  of  slight 
temporary  drowsiaess  and  torpor  to  one  of  prof  ound  and 
permanent  stupor>  with  general  paralysis  of  feeling  and 
motion."  From  simple  lethargy,  contrasted  with  natural 
sleep  '' chiefly  iu  being  more  prolonged" — from  the  tem- 
porary inanimateness  of  asphyxia  and  the  stupor  produced 
by  narcotics,  we  pass  to  the  extreme  forms  above  instanced : 
all  of  them  being  interpretable  in  the  dame  primitive  way. 

But  there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibility,  highly  sig- 
niflcant  in  its  implications,  which  remains  to  be  noticed — 
the  insensibility  which  direct  injury  produces.  This  has 
two  varieties :  the  one  following  loss  of  blood,  and  the  other 
following  concussion. 

When  treating  of  the  familiar  insensibility  known  as 
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Bwoon^  I  purposely  refrained  from  inolading  loss  of  blood 
among  tho  causes  named:  this  origin  not  being  visibly 
allied  to  its  other  origins.  Leadings  as  he  does^  a  life  of 
violence,  now  in  conflict  with  animals  chased  and  now  in 
conflict  with  enemies,  brute  or  human,  the  primitive  man 
often  experiences,  or  witnesses,  fainting  from  anaomia. 
Not  that  he  connects  cause  and  effect  in  this  definite  way. 
What  he  now  and  then  sees  is,  that  after  a  serious  wound 
comes  a  sudden  collapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility, 
speechlessness.  For  awhile  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake 
or  a  call.  Presently  his  wounded  fellow- warrior  "  returns 
to  himself  '''-—opens  his  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood 
gushes  from  his  wound,  and  after  a  time  he  is  again  absent. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  revival  and  no  subsequent  unconscious- 
ness; or,  perhaps,  after  the  next  revival,  there  comes  a 
third  quietude — a  quietude  so  prolonged  that  hope  of  im- 
mediate return  is  given  up. 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  somewhat  different 
antecedent.  In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a 
companion,  or  a  club  brought  down  with  force  on  the  head 
of  an  enemy  reduces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.  The  one 
JOT  the  other  may  be  only  stunned;  and  after  a  brief  inter- 
val, during  which  no  response  is  made  to  words  or  shakes, 
there  is  a  ''re-animation.'^  Or  the  stroke  may  have  been 
violent  enough  to  cause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  fracture 
of  the  skull  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  brain.  That 
is  to  say,  there  may  result  prolonged  insensibility,  followed 
by  incoherent  speech  and  feeble  motion ;  after  which  may 
eOme  a  second  lapse  into  unconsciousness-— perhaps  ending 
after  another  interval  or  perhaps  indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
furnish,  this  evidence  furnished  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility, originates  a  group  of  notions  concerning  tem- 
porary absences  of  the  other  self.  A  swoon,  interpreted  as 
above,  is  often  preceded  by  feelings  of  weakness  in  the 
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patient  and  signs  of  it  to  the  spectators.      Hence  these 

rouse  the  saspicion  that  the  other  self  is  about  to  desert ; 

and  there  cOmes  anxiety  to  prevent  its  desertion.     Beviyal 

of  a  fainting  person  has  often  taken  place  while  he  was 

being  called  to  :  seeminglj  in  response  to  the  call.     Hence 

the  question — ^will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other  self 

about  to  desert?      Some  'savages  infer  that  it  will.     The 

Fijian^  according  to  Williams,  maj  sometimes  be  heard  to 

bawl  out  lustily  to  his  own  soul  to. return  to  him.     Among 

the  Karens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest  his  otiiier  bM 

should  leave  him:  sickness  or  languor  being  regarded  as 

signs  of  its  absence ;  and  ofEerings  and  prayers  being  made 

to  bring  it  back.    Especially  odd  is  the  behaviour,  described 

by  Mason,  which  this  belief  causes  at  a  funeral. 

<«  On  retoming  firom  the  gmve,  ofteh  person  provides  himself  with 
three  little  hooks  made  with  branches  of  trees,  and  oaUing  his  spirit  to 
follow  him,  at  short  intervals,  as  he  returns,  he  makes  amotion  as  if 
hooking  it,  and  then  thrusts  tlie  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit  of 
the  dead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility.  Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trance,  and  ecstasy  do,  to  persons 
otherwise  unwell,  thede  prolbnged  absences  of  the  other 
self  become  mentally  associated  with  its  impending  absences 
at  other  times ;  and  hence  an  interpretation  of  ill-health  or 
disease.  Among  some  Northern  Asiatic  tribes  disease  is 
ascribed  to  the  soul's  departure.  By  the  Algonquins,  a  sick 
man  is  regarded  as  a  man  whose  '^  shadow  '^  is  "  unsettled,  or 
detached  from  his  body.''  And  in  some  cases  the  Karens 
suppose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  who  has 
had  his  soul  transferred  to  another  by  witchcraft. 

Various  beliefs  naturally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  other  self  during  these  long  absences.  Among  the 
Dyaks,  ''elders  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  have  visited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  (the  Supreme 
God),  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  house  like  that  of 
a  Malay,  the  interior  of  which  was  adorned  with  guns  and 
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gOQgs  and  jars  innamerable.  Himself  being  clothed  like  a 
Djak."  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Cree  Indian  irbo  asaerted 
that  he  had  once  been  dead  and  visited  the  spirit-world :  his 
alleged  visit,  said  by  Hind  to  have  been  daring  a  dream, 
being  probably,  like  the  alleged  visits  of  the  Dyaks,  a 
vision  dnring  abnormal  inseoflibility.  For  these  peraiEtent 
desertions  by  the  other  self  are  in  various  places  ^^lain&d 
as  conseqaent  on  joomeys  to  the  world  of  spirits.  In- 
stances are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  this  interpretation  unong 
the  AostraliaDS,  the  Ehonds,  the  Greenlanders,  the  Tatars ; 
and  he  names  Scandinavian  and  Gh-eek  legends  implying 
the  same  notion. 

I  may  add,  as  one  of  the  strangest  of  these  derivative 
beliefs,  that  of  certain  Greenlanders,  who,  according  to 
Crantz,  think  that  the  sool  can  "  go  astray  oat  of  the  body 
for  a  considerable  time.  Some  even  pretend,  that  when 
going  on  a  long  joamey  they  can  leave  their  souls  at  home, 
and  yet  remain  sound  and  healthy." 

Thus  what  have  become  with  ns  figurative  expressions, 
remain  with  men  in  lower  states  literal  descriptions.  The 
term  applied  by  Southern  Australians  to  one  who  is  uncon- 
Gcions,  means  "without  soul";  and  we  say  that  such  an  one 
is  "inanimate."  Similarly,  though  our  thoughts  respecting 
a  debilitated  person  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  savage, 
yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication  :  we  speak  of  him  as  having  "lost  his  spirit." 

§  80.  The  actual  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  in> 
etanced  in  foregoing  chapters,  carry  us  somewhat  beyond 
the  mark.  Evolution  has  given  to  the  superstitions  we  now 
meet  with,  more  specific  characters  than  had  the  primitive 
ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  before, 
ask  the  reader  to  ignore  the  specialities  of  these  inter- 
pretations,  and  to  recognize  only  the  trait  common  to  them. 
The  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  the  abnormal  forms  of  in- 
sensibility now  and  then  witnessed,  are  inevitably  inter- 
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preted  after  the  same  manner  as  is  the  normal  form  of 
insensibiliiy  daily  witnessed :  the  two  interpretations  sup- 
porting one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  very  various  durations  of  the  in- 
sensible state  and  very  various  degrees  of  the  insensibility. 
There  is  the  do2se  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  the 
breast  is  followed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary sleep,  ending  in  a  few  minutes  or  continuing  many 
hours,  and  varying  in  profundity  from  a  state  broken 
by  a  quiet  call  of  the  name  to  a  state  not  broken  without 
shouts  and  shakes ;  there  is  lethargy  in  which  slumber  is 
still  longer,  and  the  waking  short  and  imperfect;  there 
is  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few  seconds  or  perhaps  lasting 
hours,  from  which  the  patient  now  seems  brought  back  to 
himself  by  repeated  calls,  and  now  obstinately  stays  away; 
and  there  are  apoplexy,  catalepsy,  ecstasy,  and  other  kinds 
of  coma,  lasting  for  long  periods  and  similar  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  insensibility,  though  dissimilar  in  the 
accounts  the  patient  gives  on  returning  to  himself.  Further, 
these  various  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in 
revival,  and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomes  com- 
plete and  indefinitely  continued :  the  other  self  remaining 
so  long  away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  experience  that 
states  of  insensibility  follow  deep  wounds  and  violent 
blows*  Though  for  other  losses  of  consciousness  the  savage 
saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  each  of  these  the  obvious 
antecedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemy.  And  this  act  of  an 
enemy  produced  variable  results.  Now,  the  injured  man 
shortly  '^returned  to  himself/'  and  did  not  go  away 
again;  and  now,  returning  to  himself  only  after  a  long 
absence,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
time. .  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  returns  fc^owed 
by  final  absence,  there  now  and  then  occurred  cases  in 
which  a  violent  blow  caused  continuous  absence  from  the 
first :  the  other  self  was  not  perceived  to  come  back  at  alL 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

TMK  IDEAS  or  DEATH  AND  REBCBRECTION. 

§  SI.  We  asBume  withoat  hesitation  tliat  death  b  easil; 
distingmehed  from  life ;  and  we  assume  without  heeitatiou 
that  the  natural  ending  of  life  b^  death,  most  hare  been 
always  known  as  it  is  now  known.  Each  of  the  assump- 
tiona,  thus  ondoubtingly  made,  is  erroneona. 

**  NolMng  is  more  eertaiii  than  desth ;  nothing  is  at  timsB  more  im- 
oertain  than  ita  reality :  and  nmnerous  instances  are  reoorded  of  persona 
prematarelr  buried,  or  actoaUy  at  the  verge  of  the  grave,  before  it  waa 
discovered  that  life  still  remained ;  and  even  of  some  who  were  resus' 
citat«d  bj  the  knife  of  the  anatomiBt." 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbes  and  Tweedie'a 
Oyelopeedia  of  Practical  MediciTie,  is  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  tests  commonly  trusted:  showing  that  they 
are  all  fallacious.  If,  then,  having  the  accunnlated  expe- 
riences bequeathed  by  civilization,  joined  to  that  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  death  gained  through  direct  ohserration 
in  erery  family,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  reviv^  will 
or  will  not  take  place ;  what  judgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  our  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
natural  death  T  Until  facts  hare  proved  it,  he  cannot 
know  that  this  permanent  quiescence  is  the  necessary  ter- 
mination to  the  state  of  activity ;  and  his  wandering,  pre- 
datory life  keeps  ont  of  view  most  of  the  evidence  which 
e.stablishes  this  truth. 
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80  circamstaaoedj  theiXj  what  ideas  does  the  prixnitiYe 
man  form  of  death?  Let  us  obserre  the  course  of  his 
thought,  and  the  resoltmg  conduct. 

§  82.  Ho  witnesses  insensibilities  varions  in  their  lengths 
and  various  in  their  degrees.  After  the  immense  majority 
of  them  there  come  reanimations — daily  after  sleep,  fre« 
quently  after  swoon,  occasionally  after  ooma,  now  and  then 
after  wounds  or  blows*  What  about  this  otiier  form  of 
insensibility  f — -will  not  reanimation  follow  this  also  f 

The  tnf  wence  that  it  will,  is.  streng^thened  by  the  occa- 
sional experience  that  reyival  occurs  after  immediate  ex- 
pectation of  it  had  ceased.  One  in  course  of  being  buried, 
or  ono  about  to  be  burned,  suddenly  comes  back  to  him- 
self. The  savage  does  not,  as  we  should,  take  this  for 
a  proof  that  the  man  supposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead; 
but  it  helps  to  convince  him  that  the  insensibility  of  death 
is  like  all  the  other  insensibilities-^-only  temporary.  Even 
were  he  critical,  instead  of  being  inoapable  of  criticism,  the 
facts  would  go  far  to  justify  his.  belief  that  in  these  cases 
reanimation  is  only  longer  postponed. 

That  this  confusion,  naturally  to  be  expected,  actually 
exists,  we  have  direct  evidence.  Arbousset  and  Danmas 
quote  the  proverb  of  the  Bushmen — '*  Death  is  only  a  sleep.'' 
Concerning  the  Tasmanians,  Bonwick  writes: — ^^'When  I 
asked  Mungo  the  reason  of  ihe  spear  being  stuck  in  the 
tomb,  he  replied  quietly, '  To  fight  with  whte  he  is  asleep.' " 
Even  of  so  superior  a  race  as  the  .Dyaka,  we  are  told  by 
St.  John  that  they  have  great  diflBLculty  in  distinguishing 
sleep  from  death.  Perceval  says  that  when  a  Toda  dies, 
the  people  ''  entertain  a  lingering  hope  that  till  putiefaction 
commences,  reanimation  may  possibly  take  place."  More 
clearly  still  is  this  notion  of  revival  impUed  in  the  reasons 
given  for  their  practices;  by  two  tribes— one  in  the  Old 
World  and  one  in  the  New — who,  in  extreme  degrees,  unite 
brutality  with  stupidity*     Galton  says  that  the  corpse  of  a 
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Damara,  having  been  Bewii-ap  sitting  "  in  aa  old  ox-hide," 
is  buried  in  a  hole,  and  "the  spectators  jamp  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  grare  to  keep  the  deceased  from 
rising  ont  of  it."  And  we  leam  from  Southed  that,  among 
the  Topis,  "  the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the 
dead  man  might  not  be  able  to  get  np,  and  infest  his  friends 
with  his  visits." 

Apart  from  avowed  convictions  and  assigned  reasons, 
abundant  proofs  tu-e  famished  by  the  resnlting  behavioor ; 
as  in  the  instances  last  given.  Let  ns  contemplate  the 
rarions  acts  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  dead  retnm 
to  life. 

J  83.  First  of  all  come  attempts  to  revive  the  corpse — ■ 
to  bring  back  the  other-self.  These  are  sometimes  very 
strennous,  and  very  horrible.  Alexander  tells  ns  of  the 
Arawaks,  that  a  man  who  had  lost  his  two  brothers  "  cat 
thorny  twigSj  and  beat  the  bodies  all  over,  nttering  at  the 
same  time  '  Heia  I  heia  I'  aa  i£  hs  felt  the  pain  of  the  flagel- 
lation. *  *  *'  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  reanimate  tho 
lifeless  clay,  he  opened  their  eyes,  and  beat  the  thorns  into 
the  eyeballs,  and  all  over  the  face."  Similarly,  we  leam 
from  Sparman  that  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-nse  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away. 

This  introdnces  us  to  the  widely-prevalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse  :  primarily  with  t^e  view  of  inducing 
the  wandering  dojilicate  to  return,  but  otherwise  for  pur- 
poses of  propitiation.  The  Fijiaiu  thinks  that  calling 
sometimes  Imngs  back  the  other-self  at  death;  and  we 
read  that  the  Moondes,  or  Hos,  even  call  back  the  spirit  of 
a  corpse  that  has  been  bomt.  Cruickshank  says  that  the 
Fantees  addressed  the  corpse  "  sometimes  in  accents  of  re> 
proaoh  for  leaving  them ;  at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to 
watch  over  and  protect  them  from  evil."  During  their 
lamentations,  the  Caribs  asked  "  the  deceased  to  declare  the 
caose  of  his  departure  from  the  world."    In  Loango,  a  dead 
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aiaii'a  relatiyes  qaesidon  liim  for  two  or  tliree  hours  whf  he 
died;  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  ''  the  dead  person  is  himself 
interrogated''  as  to  the  caose  of  his  death :  a  statement  of 
Beecham  confirmed  hy  Winterbottom.  So,  too,  when  de- 
positing food,  etc.  Among  the  Todas,  the  sacrificer  ad- 
dnssed  the  deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed,  ''  said 
they^  had  sent  her  to  accompany  him/'  MofEat  tolls  us  of 
the  Bechoanas  that,  on  bringing  things  to  the  grave,  an  old 
woman  addresses  to  the  corpse  the  words — ^^  There  are  your 
ftrticles."  And  according  to  Hall,  the  Innuits  visit  the 
graves,  talk  to  the  dead,  leave  food,  furs,  etc.,  saying — 
''Here,  Nukerton,  is  something  to  eat,  and  something  to 
keep  you  warm." 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviour,  originally 
adopted  towards  those  just  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  Describing  the  Bagos,  Caill^  states  that  after  he  is 
buried  ''  a  dead  man's  relations  come  and  talk  to  him  under 
the  idea  that  he  cares  what  they  say."  After  burning,  also, 
the  same  t^ng  sometimes  happens :  among  the  old  Kookies 
the  ashes  are  '^addressed  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  his  good  qualities  recited."  And  tiie  Malagasy  not  only 
''address  themselves  in  an  impassioned  manner  to  the  de- 
ceased," but,  on  entering  the  burial-place,  inform  the  sur- 
rounding dead  that  a  relative  is  come  to  }oin  them,  and 
bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by  such  comparatively- 
advanced  peoples  as  those  of  ancient  America,  this  practice 
was  continued,  and,  indeed,  highly  developed.  The  Mexi- 
cans, giving  to  the  deceased  certain  papers,  said  : — "  By 
means  of  this  you  #ill  pass  without  danger  between  the  two 
mountains  which  fight  against  each  other."  With  the 
second,  they  said:  "Bymeans  of  this  you  will  walk  without 
obstruction  along  the  road  which  is  defended  by  the  great 
serpent."  With  the  third :  "  By  this  you  will  go  securely 
through  the  place  where  there  is  the  crocodilo  and  the 
ochitonal."  So,  too,  among  the  Peruvians,  the  young 
knights  on  their  initiation,  addressed  their  embalmed  an* 
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eestors,  beseecliiiig  "  them  to  make  their   deeoendAiits  m 
fortunate  and  brave  aa  they  had  been  themselvefl." 

After  recognizing  the  troth  that  death  is  at  first  re* 
garded  as  one  kind  of  temporarily-arreated  life,  these  pro- 
ceedings no  longer  ap|>ear  bo  abatird.  Be^nning  with  the 
call,  which  is  efiectoal  in  waking  the  sleeper  and  somietimes 
seems  efFectnal  in  reriTing  one  who  has  swooned,  this 
speaking  to  the  dead  derelops  in  variona  directions ;  and 
eontinnes  to  be  a  cnstom  even  where  immediate  reonima- 
tion  is  not  looked  for. 

§  84.  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-snspended  anima- 
tion, has  a  further  etEect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  extracts.  I  ref^  to  the  cnstom  of  giving  the 
corpse  food :  in  some  cases  actnallf  feeding  it ;  and  in 
most  cases  leaving  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  use. 

Occasionally  in  trance,  the  patient,  tiiongh  insensible} 
swallows  morsels  pat  into  his  mouth.  "Whether  or  not  mich 
an  experience  led  to  it,  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the 
belief  that  death  is  an  allied  state.  Earl  says  of  the  Assn 
Islanders,  that  several  times  during  the  few  d^s  after  one 
has  died,  these  Papuans  try  to  make  him  eat ;  "  and  when 
they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  mouth  is  filled 
with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  until  it  runs  down  the  body, 
and  spreads  over  the  floor."  Among  the  Tahitians,  "  if  the 
deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present 
food  to  its  month  at  different  periods  of  the  day."  So  is 
it  with  the  Malaoans  of  Borneo;  whm  a  chief  dies,  his 
slaves  attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  siri,  and 
betel-nut.  Harknesa  tells  ns  of  the  Badagaa,  that,  "  be- 
tween death  and  burning  they  frequently  drop  a  little 
grain  into  the  month  of  the  deceased." 

Mostly,  however,  the  aim  is  to  ^ve  the  deceased  available 
supplies  whenever  he  may  need  them.  In  some  cases  he 
is  thus  provided  for  while  awaiting  burial ;  as  among  the 
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Fantees,  wbo  place  ''  viands .  and  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
icpaited  spirit/'  near  the  sofa  where  the  corpse  is  laid; 
and  as  among  the  Karens,  by  whom  "  meat  is  set  before  the 
body  as  food/'  before  bnrial  and  after.  Tahitians  and 
Sandwich  Islanders,  too,  who  expose  their  dead  on  stages, 
place  fmits  and  water  beside  them ;  and  the  New  Zealanders, 
who  simiLirly  furnish  proyisions,  '^  avo*  that  at  night  the 
spirit  comes  and  feeds  from  the  sacred  calabashes/'  Herrera 
tells  ns  of  certain  BrasiUani,  that  they  put  the  dead  man 
in  ''the  net  or  hammock  he  nsed  to  lie  in,  and  during  the 
first  days  they  bring  him  meat,  thinking  he  lies  in  his  bed/' 
And  the  belief  that  the  nnburied  required  refreshment,  was 
otherwise  shown  by  the  Pemviaiis,  who  held  a  funeral  feast, 
''  expecting  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  say,  must 
come  to  eat  and  to  drink." 

So  general  is  the  placing  of  provisions  in  or  npon  the 
grave,  that  an  enumeration  of  the  caaes  before  me  would  be 
\rearisome :  a  few  must  suffice.  In  Africa  may  be  instanced 
the  Sherbro  people,  who,  Schon  says,  ''are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  rice  snd  other  eatables  to  the  graves  of  their  de* 
parted  friends;"  the  Loango  people,  who,  Proyart  says, 
deposit  food  at  the  tomb;  the  Inland  Negroes,  who, 
according  to  Allen,  put  food  and  wine  on  the  graves; 
and  the  sang^ninary  Dahomans,  who,  according  to  Burton, 
place  on  the  griave.an  iron  asen,  on  which  "water  or  blood, 
as  a  drink  for  the  deceased,  is  poured."  Turning  to 

Asia,  we  find  the  practice  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India. 
The  Bhils  cook  rice  and  leave  some  where  the  body  was 
buried,  and  the  rest  at  the  "  threshold  of  his  late  dwelling, 
as  provision  fo^  the  iq>irit;"  and  kindred  customs  are  ob- 
served by  Santals,  Kooldes,  Karens.  In  Americi^ 
df  the  uncivilized  races,  may  be  named  the  Caribs;  who 
pnt  the  corpse  "  in  a  cavern  or  sepulchre"  with  water  and 
eatables*  But  it  was  by  the  extinct  civilized  races  that 
this  practice  was  most  elaborated.  The  Ohibchas,  shutting 
ap  the  dead  in:  artificial  caves,  wrapped  them  in  fine  mantles 
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and  placed  round  them  mftny  maize  cakes  and  tc  c 
chicha  [a  drink] ;  »ad  of  the  PemTians,  Taclind  ■: 
that  "  in  front  of  the  bodies  they  oBed  to  place  t\M  < 
pots  filled  with  goiana,  maize,  potatoes,  dried  llm 
etc.,  covered  over  with  smaller  pots.  On  both  mI 
semi-circle,  cooking  vessels  *  *  *  and  pots  filled  \^  i : 
and  ehieha,  covered  with  drinking  vessela,  were  pin 
The  like  is  done  even  along  with  cremation, 
tells  OS  that  among  the  Kookies,  the  widow  plan-: 
and  re^tablea  on  the  ashes  of  her  hnsband."  Tin 
Central  Americans  had  a  kindred  habit.  Orieih 
thus  the  statement  of  an  Indian : — "  When  we  arc  :: 
bam  the  body  we  pnt  beside  it  some  boiled  maiae  \\\ 
bash,  and  attach  it  to  the  body  and  bum  it  along  ^v 
Though  where  the  corpse  is  destroyed  by  fire,  ^v 
suppose  that  the  oosoeption  of  reanimation  in  it-  < 
form  has  died  out:  this  continued  practice  of  ^u\ 
food  indicates  a  past  time  when  reanimation  waa  C' 
literally.  And,  indeed,  on  finding  that  the  Kook^r 
of  whom  bury  t^eir  dead  while  others  bom  thant, 
eatables  in  either  case,  we  can  scarcely  donbt  this. 


§  65.  What  in  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  reUnji  oi  tiie 
other-sell  f  Hoars  have  elapsed  and  the  ioaenslliLu  h^vo 
revived;  days  have  elapsed  uid the  insensible  have  revived; 
will  they  revive  after  weeks  or  months,  and  thenwnnt  food  ? 
The  primitive  man  cannot  aay.  The  answer  i.^  at  least 
donbtfol,  and  he  takes  the  safe  course :  he  repeats  tljL.  tiiip. 
plies  of  food. 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigeneB  of  India.  Among  tin-  Bmlo 
and  Dhimals,  the  food  and  drink  laid  .en  the  frr:i\  y  aro 
renewed  after  some  days,  "  and  the  dead  ia  ad^lI•L■.si^ed  "  ; 
among  the  Kookiea  the  corpse  being  "  deposited  npun  a 
stage  raised  nnder  a  ahed,"  food  and  drink  ow  "  daily 
brought,  and  Uid  before  it."  By  American  races  tbis 
custom  is   oarred   much  farther.      Hall  tella   us   of  the 
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Innnits  that  ^  whenever  they  return  to  the  vioinitj  of  the 
kindred's  graye^  aVisit  is  made  to  it  with  the  best  food''  as  a 
pivsent;  and  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Dakotahs  that  ''for 
one  year  they  visit  the  phice  of  the  dead^  and  carry  food  and 
make  a  feast  for  the  dead,  to  feed  the  spirit  of  the  departed/' 
Bat  in  this,  as  in  other  ways^  the  extinct  civilized  races 
of  America  provided  most  carefully.  Motolinia  alleges  of 
ihe  M ezicana  that  "  after  the  barial,  they  returned  to  the 
tomb  for  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  food  and  roses ;  so  they 
did  after  eighty  days,  and  so  on  from  eighty  to  eighty.'' 
Concerning  the  Peruvians  of  the  coast  valleys^  wo  learn  from 
Cieza  that  in  former  times  they  used  to  open  the  tombs, 
and  renew  the  clothes  and  food  which  were  placed  in  them. 
Still  farther  were  such  practices  carried  with  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Yncas.  They  brought  provisions  to  them, 
saying — "  When  you  were  alive  you  used  to  eat  and  drink 
of  this ;  may  your  soul  now  receive  it  and  feed  on  it,  where- 
soever you  may  be."  And  this  statement  of  Molina  con- 
cerning one  of  the  festivals,  may  be  joined  with  that  of 
P.  Pizarro ;  who  says  they  brought  out  the  bodies  every 
day  and  seated  them  in  a  row,  according  to  their  antiquity. 
While  the  servants  feasted,  they  put  the  food  of  the  dead 
on  a  fire,  and  their  ckidia  vessels  before  them,  and  dead 
and  living  pledged  one  another  at  the  banquet. 

Here  the  primitive  practice  of  leaving  food  with  the 
corpse  and  repeating  the  supplies,  in  doubt  how  long  the 
revival  may  be  delayed,  has  developed  into  a  system  of 
observances  considerably  divergent  from  the  original  ones. 

§  86.  Other  sequences  Of  the  belief  in  reanimation, 
equally  remarkable,  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse 
is  still  in  some  way  alive,  like  one  in  a  trance,  must  it 
not  breathe,  and  does  it  not  require  warmth  ?  These  ques- 
tions sundry  races  practically  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  the  Guaranis,  Southey  writes — "  They  believe  that  the 
soul  continued  with  the  body  in  the  grave,  for  which  reason 
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they  were  careful  to  leave  room  for  it "  *  *  *  wonld  re- 
move "part  of  the  earth,  lest  it  should  lie  heavy  upon 
them"  *  ♦  *  sometimes  "  covered  the  face  of  the  corpse  with 
a  ooncave  dish,  that  the  soul  might  not  be  stifled."  It  is  an 
Rsqnimaax  belief  "that  any  weight  pressing  upon  the 
corpse  would  give  pain  to  the  deceased."  And,  writing  of 
the  ancient  Femvians,  Arriaga  states  that  after  the  con- 
qaeat,  the  Indians  used  to  disinter  people  buried  in  the 
churches,  saying  that  the  bodies  were  very  nneasy  when 
pressed  by  the  soil,  and  liked  better  i.n  stay  in  the 
opes  air. 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  warmth  and  for  cooking ;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  conveniences  is  in  some  cases  pro* 
vided  for  the  deceased.  Morgan  writes  that  by  the  Iroqnois 
"afire  was  built  upon  the  grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit 
to  prepare  iie  food."  Among  the  Brazilians,  according  to 
Burton,  it  is  the  habit  to  "  light  fires  by  the  side  of  newly- 
made  graves  »  *  *  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  defunct." 
In  his  account  of  the  Sharbro  people  [Coast  Negroes]  Sohon 
says  that  "freqaently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will  light 
a  fire  on  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends."  By  the 
Western  Australians,  too,  fires  are  kept  burning  beside 
the  grave  for  days ;  and  should  the  deoeased  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  Utese  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or 
four  years. 

§  87,  Resuscitation  as  origin&Ily  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  How> 
ever  much  the  belief  of  the  primitive  man  in  a  returning 
other-self,  may  be  joined  with  a  treatment  of  the  corpse 
calculated  to  m^e  revival  of  it  impossible;  yet  expecta- 
tion of  a  revival  is  notorally  accompanied  by  recognition 
of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  injory.  Henoe 
these  various  observances  which  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  inert  body  while  its  doable  is  absent,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  reanimated  body  when  its  double  retnmsj 
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ue  Asaocisted  with   other  obserraacos  uming  to  prerent 
deetrnction  of  the  1x>dy. 

Note,  first,  simdry  indications  of  the  belief  that  if  the 
})oij  has  been  destroyed  there  oao  be  no  rerival^-tiiat 
there  is  then  annihilation.  When  Bmoe  tells  ns  that  among 
the  AbfSBiniaoB  criminak  are  seldom  bnried;  vhen  ve 
learn  from  Simon  that  among  the  Chibchas  the  bodies  of 
the  greatest  criminals  were  left  nnbnried  in  the  fields ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  care  usually  taken  of  the  corpse 
in  avowed  antieipatioii  of  its  renewed  life ;  we  may  infer 
the  belief  that  renewal  of  life  is  prevented  when  the 
body  is  devoured.  This  belief  we  elsewhere  find  ez- 
preased.  The  New  Zealandera  held  that  a  man  who  waa 
eaten  "ity  them,  was  destroyed  wholly  and  for  ever.  Chap> 
man  says  the  Damaras  think  that  dead  men,  if  bnried, "  can- 
not rest  in  the  grave.  *  *  *  Yoa  most  throw  them 
away,  and  let  the  wolves  eat  them;  then  they  won't  come 
and  bother  os."  According  to  Baatian,  the  Matiamba 
negreoses  believe  that  by  throwing  their  husbands'  corpses 
into  the  wMer,  they  drown  the  souls :  these  would  otherwise 
trouble  them.  And  possibly  it  may  be  under  a  similar 
bedief  that  the  Kamtachadalea  give  the  corpse  "  for  food  to 
their  dogs." 

Where,  however,  the  aim  ia  not  to  insure  annihilation  of 
the  departed,  but  to  secure  his  well-being,  anxiety  is  shown 
that  the  corpse  shall  be  guarded  against  ill-treatment. 
This  anxiety  prompts  devices  which  vary  according  to  the 
views  taken  of  the  deceased's  state  of  existence. 

In  some  cases  security  is  aonght  in  secrecy,  or  inacces* 
sibility,  or  both.  Over  certain  sepulchres  the  Chibchas 
planted  trees  to  conceal  them.  After  a  time  the  remains 
of  Kew  Zealand  chiefs  were  "  secretly  deposited  by  priests 
in  sepoldires  on  hill-t<^8,  in  forests,  or  in  caves."  The 
Mumts  of  Borneo  place  the  hones  of  their  chiefs  in  boxes 
ou  the  ridges  of  the  highest  hills,  St.  John  tells  us ;  and 
Ellis  says  of  the  Tahitians  that  sometimes,  to  prerent  the 
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bones  from  -being  Btolen,  they  were  deposited  on  Uie  topa 
of  the  tnoat  inaccessible  moantains.  Among  the  Kaffira, 
while  the  bodies  of  common  people  are  exposed  to  be 
deronred  by  wolves,  tliose  of  chiefs  are  buried  in  tiieir 
oattle-pens;  and  LiTingetone  tells  as  that  a  Bechnana 
chief  is  buried  "  in  his  oattle-pen,  and  all  the  cattle  are 
driven  for  an  hour  or  two  around  and  over  the  grave,  so 
that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated."  Still  stranger  waa  the  pre- 
caution taken  on  behalf  of  the  ruler  of  Bogota.  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  death  of  the  caziqne,  certain  special  attendants, 
keeping  secret  the  place  of  their  operationB,  made  a  very 
secure  resting-place.  "They  divert,"  says  Simon,  "the 
course  of  a  river,  and  in  its  bed  make  the  grave.  *  *  * 
As  soon  as  the  cazique  is  buried,  they  let  tlie  stream  return 
to  its  natural  course." 

While  in  these  cases  the  desire  to  hide  the  corpse 
and  its  belongings  from  enemies,  brute  and  human, 
predominates ;  in  other  cases  ihe  desire  to  protect  the 
corpse  against  imagined  discomfort  predominates.  We 
have  already  noted  the  means  sometimee  used  to  facilitate 
its  breathing,  supposed  to  be  still  going  on ;  and  probably 
a  kindred  purpose  originated  the  practice  followed  by 
many  races  of  raising  the  corpse  to  a  height  above  the 
ground.  Sundry  of  the  Polynesians  place  dead  bodies 
on  scaffolds.  In  Australia,  too,  and  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  the  corpse  is  occasionally  thus  disposed  of.  Among 
the  Zulus,  while  some  bury  and  some  bum,  others  expose 
in  trees  j  and  Dyaks  and  Kyaus  have  a  similar  custom.  But 
it  is  in  America,  where  the  natives,  as  we  see,  betray  in 
other  ways  the  desire  to  shield  the  corpse  from  pressure,  that 
exposure  on  raised  stages  is  commonest.  Burton  tells  us  that 
the  Dakotahs  adopt  this  method ;  Morgan  states  that  ac  one 
time  it  was  tlie  praotice  of  the  Iroquois ;  Gatlin,  describing 
the  Mandane  as  having  scaffolds  on  which  "their  '  dead  live,' 
as  they  term  it,"  remarks  that  they  are  thus  kept  oat  of 
the  way  of  wolves  and  dogs ;  and  Schoolcraft  asserts  the 
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Mme  of  the  Chippewas.  Among  Soath-American  tribes,  a 
like  combination  of  ends  was  sought  by  nsing  chasms  and 
caverns  as  places  of  sepulture.  The  Caribs  did  this* 
Humboldt  tells  us  that  the  Ghiiana  Indians  bury  their  dead, 
only  in  the  absence  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The 
Chibohas  interred  in  a  kind  of  "  bobedas  **  or  oaves,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  And  the  several  modes  of 
treating  the  dead  adopted  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  all  of 
them  secured,  as  far  as  might  be,  both  ends — ^protection,  and 
absence  of  supposed  inconvenience  to  the  corpse.  Where 
they  had  not  natural  clefts  in  the  rocks,  they  made  ''great 
holes  and  excavations  with  closed  doors  before  them  ;  **  or 
else  they  kept  the  embalmed  bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World,  throughout  which  the  primitive 
conception  of  death  a9  a  long-suspended  animation  seems 
to  have  been  especially  vivid,  we  find  elsewhere  less  recog* 
nition  of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want 
of  air :  there  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  pre* 
venting  destruction  by  animals,  or  injury  by  men  and 
demons.  This  is  the  obvious  motive  for  covering  over  the 
corpse;  and,  occasionally,  the  assigned  motive.  Earth  is 
sometimes  not  enough ;  and  then  additional  protection  is 
given.  Park  says  that,  by  the  Mandingoes,  ''  prickly  bushes 
are  laid  upon "  the  grave,  *'  to  prevent  the  wolves  from 
digging  up  the  body  '^ ;  and  the  JolofEs,  a  tribe  of  Coast 
Negroes,  use  the  same  precaution.  In  other  cases,  stones 
are  added.  The  Arabs  keep  out  wild  beasts  in  this  way ; 
and  very  generally  we  find  either  stones  and  earth,  or  stones 
alone,  which  are  evidently  the  most  effectual.  Grantz  tells 
us  that  the  Esquimaux  protect  the  corpse  by  heavy  stones. 
The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  pile  stones  ''  upon  the  grave  to  pre- 
vent disturbance  by  jackals,''  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  chief's 
tomb  consists  of  a  large  heap  of  stones  surrounded  by 
thorn-bushes.  And  now  observe  a  remarkable 

sequence.  The  kindred  of  the  deceased,  from  real  or  pro« 
fiBSsed  affection,  and  others  from  fear  of  what  he  may  do 
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when  liis  double  returns,  join  in  angmeDting  the  proteo< 
tivB  nuuB.  Park  tells  us  of  the  Inland  Negroes,  that  in 
eome  places  largo  caimfi  ore  formed  over  graves,  by  passing 
relatiTes  who  continually  add  stones  to  the  heap ;  and  of 
certain  Centr^  Americans  Urmtia  says,  it  ia  a  ooBtom 
atiU  preserved  to  throw  a  handful  of  earth,  or  a  stone, 
npon  the  grave  of  the  distingnished  dead,  as  a  tribute  to 
their  memory.  Obviously,  in  proportion  as  the  deceased 
is  loved,  reverenced,  or  dreaded,  this  process  is  carried 
further.  Hence,  the  increasing  of  the  heap  for  protective 
pnrposea,  brings  about  an  increasing  of  it  as  a  mark 
of  power  or  wealth.  Thos,  of  the  Central  Americans, 
Ximeoez  tells  us  that  they  "  raised  mounds  of  earth  corre- 
sponding in  height  with  the  importance  of  the  deceased." 
Of  the  Chibchas,  Cieza  soys — "  they  pile  np  snch  masses  of 
earth  in  making  their  tombs,  that  they  look  like  small 
hills  " ;  and  Acosta,  describing  certain  other  burial  mounds 
in  those  parts  as  "  heaped  up  during  the  mourning," 
odds — "as  that  extended  as  long  as  drink  was  granted,  the 
size  of  the  tumulus  shows  the  fortune  of  Uie  deceased." 
Ulloa  makes  a  kindred  remark  respecting  the  monnmeats 
of  the  Peruvians. 

So  that,  beginning  with  the  small  mound  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  di^lacement  of  earth  by  the  buried 
body,  we  come  at  length  to  such  structures  as  the  Egyptian 
pyramids:  the  whole  aeries  originating  in  the  wish  to 
preserve  the  body  from  injuries  hindering  resuscitatioD. 

§  88.  Another  group  of  ooatoms,  having  the  same  purpose, 
must  be  named.  I  refer  to  the  adoption  of  processes  which 
arrest  decay.  Along  with  the  belief  that  reanimation  will 
be  prevented  if  the  returning  other-self  finds  a  mutilated 
corpse,  or  none  at  all ;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to  insure 
reanimation,  pntrefaotioQ  must  be  stopped.  Naturally 
there  arises  the  inference  that  if  destruction  of  the  corpse 
by  animals  prevents  revival,  decompoaitioQ  of  it  may  prevent 
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revival.  That  tliis  idea  leaves  no  traces  among  men  in 
veiy  low  states,  is  probably  due  to  the  &ct  that  no  methods 
of  arresting  decomposition  have  been  discovered  by  them. 
But  among  more  advanced  races,  we  find  proofs  that  the 
idea  arises  and  that  it  leads  to  action. 

Respecting  the  prompting  motive,  we  have  the  statement 
of  Herrera  concerning  certain  of  the  Mexicans,  who  beUeved 
(hat  "  the  dead  were  to  rise  again,  and  when  their  bones 
were  dry,  they  laid  them  together  in  a  basket,  and  hnng 
them  up  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  that  they  might  not  have  to 
look  for  them  at  the  resurrection.^^  .  Similarly,  the  Peru«- 
vians,  explaining  their  observances  to  GarcHafiso,  said — ^^  We, 
therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  search  for  our 
hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  much  huny  and 
confusion,  place  them .  in  one  place,  that  they  may  be 
brought  together  more  conveniently,  and,  whenever  it  is 
possible^  we  are  also  careful  to  spit  in  one  place.^^ 

With  such  indications  to  guide  us,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meaning  of  the  trouble  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  their  corpses, 
and  that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  ''  dried  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire  '/'  we  must  infer 
that  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  flesh  in  a  state  of  integrity 
Against  the  time  of  resuscitation.  And  on  finding  that 
among  these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
and  caadques  were  embalmed ;  we  must  conclude  that  em- 
balming was  adopted  simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of 
achieving  the  same  end :  especially  after  noting  that  the  pre- 
servation was  great  in  proportion  as  the  rank  was  high ;  as 
shown  by  Acosta's  remark  that  "the  body  [of  Ynca 
Ynpanqui]  was  so  complete  and  well  preserved,  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  bitumen,  that  it  appeared  to  be  alive.'' 

Evidence  that  like  ideas  suggested  the  like  piractices  of 
the  Egyptians,  need  not  be  given. 

§  89.  Some  further   funeral   rites,   indirectly  implying 
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the  belief  in  reBurrection,  maet  be  named ;  partly  because 
tixey  lead  to  certain  coBtoms  hereafter  to  be  explained.  I 
have  in  view  the  bodily  mutilations,  etc.j  which,  in  bo  many 
cases,  are  marks  of  monminfi;. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  that  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclns,  the 
Myrmidons  "covered  all  the  dead  body  over  with  hair, 
which,  cutting  off^  they  threw  upon  it"j  further,  that 
Achilles  placed  his  shom-off  locks  in  the  hands  of  the 
corpse;  and  that  this  act  went  along  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  himself  to  avenging  Batroclos,  and  with  the  promise 
to  join  him  afterward.  Hair  is  thus  used  as  a  gage :  a  por- 
tion of  the  body  is  given  aa  symbolizing  a  gift  of  the  whole. 
And  this  act  of  affection,  or  mode  of  propitiation,  or  both, 
prevails  widely  among  uncivilized  races. 

As  further  showing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin  with 
the  statement  of  Bonwick,  that,  by  Tasmauian  women,  "  the 
hair,  cut  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  upon  the  mound;"  and 
may  add  tho  fact  furnished  by  Winterbottomj  who,  respect- 
ing the  SooBoos,  says  that  one  grave  was  seen — that  of 
a  woman — with  her  eldest  daughter's  hair  placed  upon 
it.  Where  we  do  not  learn  what  becomes  of  the  hair, 

we  yet  in  numerous  cases  learn  that  it  is  cut  off.  Among 
the  Coast  Kegroes  a  dead  man's  wives  shave  their  heads;  and 
some  Damaras,  on  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  do  the  like. 
Similarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Hotten- 
tots. In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  is  cut  or  torn;  the 
ToDgans  shave  the  head ;  the  New  Zealanders,  in  some  cases, 
clip  half  the  head-hair  short ;  among  the  Tannese  "  cutting 
off  the  hair  is  a  sign  of  mourning;"  and  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Queen  of  Madagascar,  "  all  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  twenty  of  the  highest  officers,  had  to  cut  off 
their  hair."  In  America  it  is  the  same.  A  Greenlandei's 
widow  sacrifices  her  tresses ;  the  near  relatives  of  a  dead 
Chinook  cut  their  hair  off;  and  we  find  that  the  Chippe- 
ivayans,  the  Comanchea,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Mandans,  the 
Tupis,  do  the  like.  The  significance  of  this  rite 
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as  a  mark  of  subordination^  and  as  a  propitiation  of  the 
presently-reviving  dead,  is  shown  by  sundry  facts.  Thus, 
Shortt  tells  us  that  among  the  Todas,  there  is  a  cut- 
ting off  of  the  hair  at  a  death,  but  only  "  by  the  younger 
members  to  denote  their  respect  for  their  seniors''; 
and  Burokhardt  says  of  the  Arabs  that,  "  on  the  death 
of  a  father,  the  children  of  both  sexes  cut  off  their 
*  *  *  tresses  of  hair  in  testimony  of  grief."  By  South 
Americans,  both  political  and  domestic  subordination  are 
thus  marked.  We  learn  from  Dobrizhoffer  that  among  the 
Abipones,  "  on  the  death  of  a  cacique,  all  the  men  under 
his  authority  shave  their  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief." 
So  of  the  Peruvians,  Oieza  tells  us  that  ''  the  Indians  of 
Llacta-cunya  made  great  lamentations  over  their  dead,  and 
the  women  who  are  not  killed,  with  all  the  servants,  are 
shorn  of  their  hair."  That  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their 
hair  as  a  pledge. 

Like  in  their  meanings  arc  the  accompanying  self -bleedings 
and  mutilations.  At  funerals,  the  Tasmanians  ''lacerated 
their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and  stones."  The  Australians 
cut  themselves ;  and  Cook  says  the  same  of  the  Tahitians 
and  the  New  Zealanders.  Mariner  ascribes  this  custom  to 
the  Tongans.  We  read  that  among  the  Greenlanders  the 
men  ''  sometimes  gash  their  bodies  '/*  and  that  the  Chinooks 
''disfigure  thetir  bodies."  Schoolcraft  testifies  that  the 
widows  of  the  Comanches  "cut  their  arms,  legs,  and 
bodies  in  gashes,  until  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  frequently  commit  suicide;"  and  Burton  says 
the  Dakotahs  "  not  unfrequently  gash  themselves  and  am-i 
putate  one  or  more  fingers."  In  this  last  instance 

we  are  introduced  to  the  fact  that  not  blood  only,  bat  some- 
times a  portion  of  the  body,  is  given,  where  the  expression 
of  reverence  or  obedience  is  intended  to  be  great.  Thus 
Cook  teU4  us  that  in  Tong«k,  on  the  death  of  a  high  priest, 
the  first  joint  on  the  little  finger  is  amputated;  and  we  learn 
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from  Ellia  tliat,  when  a  king  or  chief  in  tlie  Saodiricb 
Islanda  died,  the  mutilations  undergone  by  his  subjecte 
were— tatooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue,  cutting  the  earsj 
or  knocking  out  one  of   the  front  teeth.  On 

remembering  that  blood,  and  portions  of  the  body,  are 
ofFered  in  religious  sacrifice;  on  reading  that  the  Dahomans 
sprinkle  homan  blood  on  the  tombs  of  their  old  kings,  to 
get  the  aid  of  their  ghosts  in  war ;  on  finding  that  the  Mexi* 
cans  gave  their  idols  their  blood  to  drink,  that  some  priests 
bled  themselTes  daily,  and  that  even  male  infants  were  bled ; 
on  being  told  that  the  like  was  done  in  Yucatan,  and  Gruate- 
mala,  and  San  Salvador,  and  that  the  coast-people  of  Peru 
offered  blood  alike  to  idols  and  on  sepulchres ;  we  cannot 
doubt  that  propitiation  is  the  original  purpose  of  these 
funeral  rites.  It  is  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  belief 
in  approaching  resuscitation,  where  it  is  joined  with  canni- 
balism, still  practised  or  previously  practised. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  case  dis- 
tinctly asserted.  Turner  tells  us  that  a  Samoan  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  "  beating  the  bead  with 
stones  till  the  blood  runs ;  and  this  they  called  '  an  offering 
of  blood'  for  the  dead." 

§  90.  All  these  various  observances,  then,  imply  the  coq- 
victioa  that  death  is  a  long-snapended  animation.  The 
endeavours  to  revive  the  corpse  by  ill-usage ;  the  calling  it 
by  name,  and  addressing  to  it  reproaches  or  inquiries ;  the 
endeavours  to  feed  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and 
drink ;  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  discomfort  from 
pressure  and  impediments  to  breathing ;  the  supplying  of 
fire  to  cook  by,  or  to  keep  off  cold ;  the  oare  taken  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  wild  beasts,  and  tu  arrest  decay  ;  and  even 
these  various  self -injuries  symbolizing  subordination; — all 
unite  to  show  this  belief.    And  this  belief  was  avowed. 

Thus  in  Africa,  according  to  Bastian,  the  Ambamba 
people  think  that  a  man  remains  "  in  the  state  of  the  dead 
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three  days ;  some^  however,  are  carried  by  the  fetish  into 
the  bashj  remaining  dead  for  years :  in  both  cases  they  are 
brought  to  life  again/'  Lander,  referring  to  a  man  dead  a 
few  days  previously  among  the  Inland  Negroes,  says  ''there 
was  a  public  declaration  that  his  tutelary  god  had  resas* 
citated  him/'  And  Livingstone  was  thought  by  a  Zambesi 
chief,  to  be  an  Italian,  "  Siriatomba,  risen  from  the  dead.'' 
Turning  to  Polynesia,  we  find,  among  the  incongruous  be-* 
liefs  of  the  Fijians,  one  showing  a  transition  between  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  renewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  of 
another  life  elsewhere :  they  think  that  death  became  uni- 
versal because  the  children  of  the  first  man  did  not  dig 
him  up  again,  as  one  of  the  gods  commanded.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  god  said  all  men  would  have  lived  again  after 
a  few  days'  interment.  And  then,  in  Peru,  where  so  much 
care  was  taken  of  the  corpse,  resuscitation  was  an  article  of 
faith.  Garcilasso  says,  *'  the  Yncas  believed  in  a  universal 
resurrection — ^not  for  glory  or  punishment,  but  for  a  renewal 
of  this  temporal  life/' 

Just  noting  past  exhibitions  of  this  belief  among  higher 
races — such  as  the  fact  that  ''in  Moslem  law,  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  saints  are  not  supposed  to  be  dead :  their 
property,  therefore,  remains  their  own;"  and  such  as  the 
fact  that  in  Christian  Europe,  distinguished  men,  from 
Charlemagne  down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  re-appear;  let  us  note* the  still  existing  form  of 
this  belief.  It  differs  from  the  primitive  belief  less  than 
we  suppose.  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  in  saying  "by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  the 
current  creed  implies  that  death  is  not  a  natural  event ; 
just  as  clearly  as  do  the  savage  creeds  which  ascribe  death 
to  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  gods,  or  disregard 
of  their  directions.  Nor  do  I  refer  only  to  the  further  facts 
that  in  our  State  Prayer-Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  un- 
hesitatingly asserted ;   and  that  poems   of   more  modem 

date  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  dead  rising  again. 

9 
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I  have  in  view  facts  sliowiDg  tliat,  even  BtiU,  many  avoir 
tiaa  belief  aa  clearly  ae  it  was  lately  avowed  by  a  leading 
ecclesiastic.  On  July  bth,  1874,  the  Bishop  of  lincoln 
preached  against  cremation,  aa  tending  to  nndermine  the 
laitb  of  mankind  in  a  bodily  lesnrrection.  Not  only,  in 
common  with  the  primitiTe  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth 
hold  that  the  body  of  each  boried  person  will  be  sresoa- 
ditated;  but  he  also  holds,  in  oommon  with  the  primitive 
man,  that  destmction  of  the  body  will  prevent  resnscita- 
tion.* 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  kind  of  modification 
through  which  the  civilized  belief  in  resorrection  is  made 
partially  unlike  the  savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandon^ 
ment  of  it:  the  anticipated  event  is  simply  postponed. 
SnpematoTaliBm,  gradually  discredited  by  science,  transfers 
its  snpemataral  occurrences  to  remoter  places  in  time  or 
space.  As  believers  in  special  creations  sappose  them  to 
happen,  not  where  we  are,  but  in  distant  parts  of  the  world ; 
as  miracles,  admitted  not  to  take  place  now,  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  during  a  past  dispensation;  so,  re&nima- 
tion  of  the  body,  no  longer  expected  as  immediate,  ia  ex- 
pected at  an  indefinitely  far-off  time.  The  idea  of  death 
differentiates  slowly  from  the  idea  of  temporary  insensi- 
bility. At  first  reanimation  is  looked  for  in  a  few  hours, 
or  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradually,  as  death 
becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  reanimation  is  not 
looked  for  till  the  end  of  all  things. 

*  Had  he  been  ■imilarlj  placed,  the  biihop  would  doabtleu  hare  taken  tbe 
Bune  conne  ai  ihe  Ttu»  Ataluwllpa,  vbo  turned  Christian  in  order  to  be 
hanired  inatenJ  of  bomt,  becaose  (bs  uid  to  bU  irirei  and  to  tbe  Indiana)  if 
ku  bod  J  wM  not  biirnt<  bia  fatber,  the  Son,  would  ralie  him  a^n. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  IDR.vS  OF  SOULS,  QHOSTS,  SPIRITS,  DBXONS,  nU 

§  91.  Thb  traveller  Park,  after  narrating  a  sadden  ren- 
Ctiutre  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  galloped  off  in  terror, 
goes  on  to  say: — ''About  a  mile  to  the  westv^ard,  they  fell  in 
with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a  frightful  story: 
it  seems  their  fears  had  dressed  me  in  the  flowing  robes  of 
a  tremendous  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed  that  when  I 
made  my  appearance^  a  cold  blast  of  wind  came  pouring 
down  upon  him  from  the  sky^  like  so  much  cold  water/' 

I  quote  this  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre-established  belief,  produces 
illusions  supporting  that  belief ;  and  how  readily,  theref ore» 
the  primitive  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

Another  preliminary :— -A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac- 
cepting in  full  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution  of 
species^  nevertheless  professes  to  accept  literally  the  state- 
ment that  ''God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground^ 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life":  an  in- 
congruity of  beliefs  which  may  almost  pair  off  with  that  of 
the  Catholics^  who  seeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  un- 
changed waferi  nevertheless  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acceptances  of  irreconcilable  conceptions,  even  by 
cultivated  members  of  civilized  communities,  I  instance 
as  suggesting  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelli- 
gence and  without  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions 
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irliich  are  mutually  destmctire.  It  Geems  difficult  to  pic- 
ture them  as  really  thinking  that  the  dead,  though  buried, 
come  back  in  tangible  ehapes.  And  where  they  assert 
that  the  duplicate  goes  away,  leaving  the  corpse  behind, 
there  appears  no  consistency  in  the  accompanying  supposi- 
tion  that  it  needs  the  food  and  di'iok  they  provide,  or  wants 
clothing  and  fire.  For  if  they  conceive  it  as  aeriform  or 
ethereal,  then  how  can  they  suppose  it  to  consume  solid 
food,  aa  in  many  cases  they  do  literally;  and  if  they  regard 
it  as  substantial,  then  how  do  they  oonceive  it  to  co-exist 
with  the  corpse,  and  to  leave  the  grave  without  disturbing 
its  covering  7 

But  after  reminding  ourselvos,  as  above,  of  the  extremes 
of  credulity  and  illogicality  possible  eveu  to  educated  men 
of  developed  races,  we  shall  see  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  primitive  man's  ideas  of  the  other-self,  impossiblo 
though  they  look  to  ua,  can  nevertheless  be  entertained. 

§  92.  Typical  as  it  is,  I  must  set  out  with  the  often-cited 
notion  of  the  Australians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  the 
condemned  criminal  who  said  he  should  jump  up  a  white- 
fellow  and  have  plenty  of  sixpences.  Many  have  heard  of 
the  case  of  Sir  G^rge  Grey,  who  was  recognized  and 
caressed  by  an  Australian  woman  as  her  deceased  son  come 
back ;  and  equally  illostrative  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Thomson, 
who,  regarded  as  the  returned  other-self  of  a  late  member 
of  the  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  Australians 
she  lived  with  as  "  Poor  thing !  she  is  nothing — only  a 
ghost  I "  Bonwick  states  that  a  settler  with  a  bent  arm, 
being  identified  as  a  lately-deceased  native  who  had  a  bent 
arm,  was  saluted  with — "0,  my  Bulludee,  yon  jump  np  white 
fellow  I "  And,  giving  other  instances,  Bonwick  quotes 
Davis's  explanation  of  this  Australian  belief,  as  being  that 
black  men,  when  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to 
be  white ;  and  that  therefore  the  whites  are  taken  for  their 
ghosts.     Bat  a  like  belief  is  elsewhere  entertained  without 
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Ibis  explaaation.  Turner  says  tlie.New  Caledonians  ''think 
white  men  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  bring  sickness.'^ 
Again,  ''  at  Damley  Island,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Islands, 
and  Cape  York,  the  word  used  at  each  place  to  signify  a 
white  man  also  means  a  ghost/'  We  learn  from  Burton 
that  Krumen  call  Europeans  ''the  ghost-tribe '';  a  people 
in  old  Calabar  call  them  "  spirit-men  '* ;  and  the  Mpongwe 
of  the  Graboon  call  them  "  ghosts/' 

The  implication,  put  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  duplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  material 
than  its  original,  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thus  the  Karens  say  "  tiie  lA 
[spirit]  sometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distinguished  from  the  person  himself/'  The  Araucanians 
think  "  the  soul,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercises 
in  another  life  the  same  functions  it  performed  in  this, 
with  no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  unaccom- 
panied with  fatigue  or  satiety/'  "The  inhabitants  of 
Quimbaya,"  Piedrahita  says,  "  acknowledged  that  there  was 
something  immortal  in  man,  but  they  did  not  distinguish 
the  soul  from  the  body;"  and  Herrera  asserts  the  like. 
The  distinct  statement  of  the  ancient  Perurians  was  that 
"  the  souls  must  rise  out  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  be* 
longed  to  their  bodies."  And,  according  to  Acosta,  they 
joined  with  this  the  belief  "that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
roTO  about,  and  feel  cold  and  thirst,  and  hunger  and  toil/' 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Peruvians,  who  scattered  "flour  of 
maize,  or  quinua,  about  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceafiedhas  been  moving  about," 
is  paralleled  elsewhere :  even  among  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  used  for  tracing  the  footsteps  of  demons ;  and  by  some 
of  them,  though  not  by  others,  demons  were  regarded 
as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  And  a  like  idea  must 
exist  among  those  Negroes  mentioned  by  Bastian,  who  put 
thorns  in  the  paths  leading  to  their  villages,  to  keep  away 
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demons.  Elsewliere,  tiie.alleged  demands  for  provisions  by 
the  dead  hare  the  same  implication.  "  Give  ns  some  food, 
that  we  may  eat  and  set  oat,"  say  certain  Amazula  spirits, 
who  represent  themselves  as  going  to  fight  the  spirits  of 
another  place.  Among  the  North-American  Indians,  the 
spirits  are  supposed  to  smoke ;  and  in  Fiji,  it  is  said  that  the 
gods  "  eat  the  sonla  of  those  who  are  destroyed  by  men  "— 
first  roasttrig  them.  It  lb  also  a  Fijian  belief  that  some 
"  sonls  are  lolled  by  men :"  the  second  self  may  have  to  he 
fought  in  battle  like  the  first.  So,  too,  by  the  Amazoln^ 
"  it  is  supposed  that  the  Anmtongo,  or  the  dead,  can  die 
again.  *  *  *  We  have  aUusionB  to  their  being  killed  in 
battle,  and  to  their  being  carried  away  by  the  river."  And 
this  beUef  in  the  substantiality  of  the  double,  was  shu^  by 
the  ancient  Hindus,  the  Tartars,  and  by  Eoropeana  in  old 
times. 

^  93.  The  transitibns  between  this  original  and  moat 
crude  conception,  and  the  less  crnde  conceptions  which  come 
later,  cannot  be  clearly  traced ;  but  there  are  indications  of 
a  progressive  modification. 

Something  like  a  semi-substAntiality  lb  implied  by  t^e 
ideas  of  the  Tahitians,  described  by  Etlis  as  "vagne  uid 
indefinite."  For  while  they  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  "  eaten  by  the  gods,"  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees, 
(implying  separability  of  the  parts) ;  they  hold  that  others 
are  not  eaten,  and  sometimes  appear  to  the  survivors  in 
dreams :  this  re-appearance  being  probably  the  ground  for 
the  inference  that  they  are  not  eaten.  Again,  a  snbstao- 
tiality  that  is  partial  if  not  complete,  is  implied  by  the 
ascription  to  ghosts  of  organs  of  sense,  throngh  which  they 
have  ordinary  perceptions.  The  Yakuts  leave  conspicuous 
marks  to  show  the  spirits  where  the  ofierings  are  left ;  and, 
according  to  Orozco  y  Berra,  the  Indians  of  Yucatan  hold 
"  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  returns  to  the  world,  and  in 
order  that  on  leaving  the  tomb  it  may  not  lose  the  way  tc 
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she  domestic  heartli,  they  mark  the  path  from  the  hut 
to  the  tomb  with  chalk/'  The  materiality  implied  by 
physical  Yision,  is  similarly  ascribed  by  the  Nicobar  people, 
who  think  that  the  ''  malignant  spirits  [of  the  dead]  are 
efFectoally  preyented  from  taking  their  abode  again  in  the 
▼iUage,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  cloth,  which  keeps 
ont  of  their  baneful  sight,  the  place  where  the  houses 
stand/' 

The  Greek  conception  of  ghosts  seems  to  hare  been  of 
allied  kind.  ''It  is  only/'  says  Thirlwall,  ''after  their 
strength  has  been  repaired  by  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
victim,  that  they  recover  reason  and  memory  for,  a  time, 
can  recognize  their  living  friends,  and  feel  anxiety  for  those 
they  have  left  on  earth/'  That  these  dwellers  in  Hades 
have  some,  kind  of  substantiality,  is  implied  both  by  the 
fact  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink  the  sacrificial  blood, 
and  by  the  fact  that  Ulysses  keeps  them  back  with  his 
sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead,  he  beholds 
Tityus  having  his  liver  torn  by  vultures ;  speaks  of  Aga- 
memnon's soul  as  "  shedding  the  warm  tear;"  and  describes 
the  ghost  of  Sisyphus  as  sweating  from  his  efforts  in  thrust- 
ing up  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here  I  may  fitly  refer 
to  a  passage  in  the  Hiad,  showing  us,  in  a  very  clear  way, 
how  the  primitive  notion  becomes  modified.  On  awaking 
after  dreaming  of,  and  vainly  trying  to  embrace,  Patroclus, 
Achilles  says — "Alas,  there  is  indeed  then,  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  Hades,  a  certain  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is 
no  body  in  it  at  all/'  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking 
and  lamenting,  the  ghost  of  Patroclus  is  conceived  as  having 
the  materiality  implied  by  such  acts.  Thus,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Homeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continuing  to  furnish 
proof  of  an  after-e^tence,  furnished  experiences  which, 
when  reasoned  upon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea 
of  the  other-self :  complete  substantiality  was  negatived. 

Nor  do  the  conceptions  which  prevailed   among   the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  different.     We  find  ascribed 
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now  Babstantialitj,  bow  insabst&nti&lity,  and  now  bouu- 
tbing  between  the  two.  The  reuoscitated  Christ  is  at  the 
Bame  time  represented  as  having  woonds  that  admit  of  tac- 
tual examination ;  and  nevertheless  as  passing  unimpeded 
throttgh  a  closed  door  or  through  walla.  And  their  super- 
natural beings  generaltyj  whether  good  or  bad,  and  whether 
revived  dead  or  not,  were  similarly  conceived.  Here  angels 
dining  with  Abraham,  or  pulling  Lot  into  the  hoose,  are 
described  as  having  complete  corporeity;  there  both  angeb 
and  demons  are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  Q19  sur- 
rounding air,  thus  being  incorporeal ;  elsewhere  they  are 
said  to  have  wings,  implying  locomotion  by  mechanical 
action,  <and  are  represented  as  rubbing  against,  and  wear* 
ing  out,  the  dresses  of  JElabbins  in  the  synagogue. 

Manifestly  the  stories  about  ghosts  nniversally  accepted 
among  ourselves  in  past  times,  involved  the  same  thought. 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  clank  chains  and  make  other 
noises,  implies  a  considerable  coherence  of  substance ;  and 
this  coherence  must  have  been  assumed,  however  little  the 
assumption  was  avowed. 

For  many  further  illuetrations  of  this  belief  in  semi- 
substantiality,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  l^lor's  Prtmi 
twe  CuUure,  Vol.  I.  pp.  455—6  {2nd  Ed.) 

§  94.  As  implied  above,  we'  &nd,  mingled  with  these 
ideas  of  semi-substantial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently 
held  ^ong  with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  shadowy 
duplicates.  The  contrast  between  the  dying  man  and  the 
man  just  dead,  has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the 
departed  in  terms  of  the  difference :  each  marked  differ- 
ence generating  a  correlative  conception. 

The  heart  ceaaes  to  beat.  Is  tben  the  heart  the  other- 
self  that  goes  away  T  Some  races  think  it  is  j  as  shown  by 
Ilobadilla's  cross-examination  of  the  Indians  of  Kioaragna. 
He  asks  of  one — "  Do  those  who  go  upwards,  live  there  as 
thpy  do  here,  with  the  same  body  and  head  and  the  rest '" 
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To  wliicli  the  reply  is — "  Only  the  heajt  goes  there/'  And 
further  questioning  brings  out  a  confused  idea  that  there 
are  two  hearts,  and  that  ^'  that  heart  which  goes  is  what 
makes  them  hyeJ*  So,  too,  among  the  Ghancas  of  ancient 
Pern,  Cieza  says,  soul  '^  they  called  Sonccon,  a  word  which 
also  means  heart/'  More  conspicuous  as  the  cessa- 

tion of  breathing  is  than  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action, 
it  leads  to  the  more  prevalent  identification  of  the  de- 
parted other-self  with  the  departed  breath.  Among  these 
same  Central  Americans,  this  identification  co-existed  with 
the  last.  To  one  of  Bobadilla's  questions  an  Indian  replied 
— *^  When  they  are  dying,  something  like  a  person  called 
yulio,  goes  oS  their  moutih,  and  goes  there,  where  that  man 
and  woman  stay,  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person  and  does 
not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here."  That  the  same  idea 
has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof.  I  will  name  only  the  graphic  presentation 
of  it  in  illustrated  ecclesiastical  works  of  past  times ;  as  in 
the  Moriilogus,  etc.,  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Beitter,  published 
in  1508,  which  contains  woodcuts  of  dying  men  out  of 
whose  mouths  smaller  figures  of  themselves  are  escaping, 
and  being  received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another 
by  a  devil.  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  soul 

with  the  shadow,  there  are  many  illustrations ;  such  as  that 
of  the  Greenlanders,  who,  Crantz  tells  us,  ''  believe  in  two 
souls — ^viz.,  the  shadow  and  the  breath."  It  will  suffice,  in 
further  support  of  ancient  examples,  to  cite  the  modem 
example  of  the  Amazulu,  as  given  by  Dr.  Callaway.  Looking 
at  the  facts  from  the  missionary  point  of  view,  and  so  invert- 
ing the  order  of  genesis,  he  says — *'  Scarcely  anything  can 
more  clearly  prove  the  degradation  which  has  fallen  on  the 
natives  than  their  not  understanding  that  isitunzi  meant  the 
spirit,  and  not  merely  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  for 
there  now  exists  among  them  the  strange  belief  that  the 
dead  body  casts  no  shadow." 
The  conceptions  of  the  other-self  thus  resulting,  tending 
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to  eupplaat  the  conceptions  of  it  as  quite  Babstantial,  or  haU 
substantial,  because  less  conspicuoasly  at  variance  with  the 
eridence,  lead  to  observances  implying  tbe  belief  that  gliosta 
need  spaces  to  pass  through,  though  not  large  ones.  Thus 
the  Iroquois  leave  "a  slight  opening  in  the  grave  for  it  [the 
Boni]  to  re-enter;"  and  in  other  cases,  with  the  same 
motive,  holes  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Ansayrii,  Wal- 
pole  says — "  In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitality,  several 
square  holes  are  loft,  so  that  each  spirit  may  come  or  depart 
without  meeting  another."  And  many  facts  of  like  mean- 
ing are  elsewhere  met  with. 

§  95.  Were-there  no  direct  evidence  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derived,  the  indirect  evidence  fnr- 
Dished  by  language  would  suffice.  This  comes  to  na  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  from  peoples  in  all  stages. 

Describing  the  Tasmanians,  Milligan  says — "To  these 
guardian  spirits  they  gave  the  generio  name  '  W-«rravrah,* 
an  aboriginal  term,  ♦  *  *  signifying  shade,  shadow,  ghost, 
or  apparition."  In  the  Aztec  and  cognate  languages,  ehecatt 
means  both  wind,  soul,  and  shadow.  The  Kew  England 
tribes  called  the  soul  chemung,  the  shadow.  In  Qaioh^, 
natiii,  and  in  Esquimaux,  tamak,  express  both  tbeee  ideas. 
And  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  atonrite,  the  soul,  ia  from 
atimrion,  to  breathe.  Like  identities  of  words  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  Algonquins,  the 
Arawaks,  the  Abipones,  the  Basutos.  That  the  speech  of 
the  civilized  by  certain  of  its  words  id«iti&es  soul  with 
shade,  and  by  others  identifies  soul  with  breath,  ia  a  fami- 
liar fact,  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  evidence  detailed  by 
Mr,  Tylor,  proving  that  both  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan 
languages  show  the  like  original  conceptions. 

§  93.  And  now  we  come  to  certain  derivative  conceptions 
of  great  significance.     Let  us  take  first,  the  most  obvious. 
-   Quadrupeds  and  birds  are  observed  to  breathe,  as  men 
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breathe.  They  have  shadows,  too,  as  men  have ;  and  these 
shadows  appended  to  them,  follow  them  and  mimio  them  in 
like  ways.  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  or  his  shadow  is  that 
other-self  which  goes  away  at  death,  the  animal's  shadow  or 
breath,  which  also  goes  away  at  death,  moat  be  its  other* 
self:  the  animal  has  a  ghost.  Even  the  primitive  man, 
who  reasons  bnt  a  step  beyond  the  facts  directly  throst  on 
his  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing  this  conclnsion.  Hence 
we  find  it  avowedly  or  tacitly  embodied  in  primitive  beliefs, 
and  surviving  in  the  beliefs  of  early  civilized  races. 

The  savage  in  his  lowest  and  most  thoughtless  stage, 
stops  here;  but  along  with  advance  in  reasoning  power 
there  comes  perception  of  a  farther  implication.  Though 
nnlike  men  and  &mfliar  animals  in  not  having  any  per- 
ceptible breath  (unless,  indeed,  perfume  is  regarded  as 
breath),  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far  that  they 
grow  and  reproduce:  they  similarly  flourish,  decay,  and 
die,  after  leaving  offspring.  But  plants  cast  shadows ;  and 
as  their  leaves  rustle  in  the  breeze  or  their  branches  sway 
m  tho  gale,  their  shadows  exhibit  corresponding  agitations. 
Hence,  consistency  demands  an  extension  of  the  belief  in 
duality:  plants,  too,  have  souls.  This  implication,  recog* 
nized  by  somewhat  advanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks,  the 
Karens,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to 
observances  by  which  plant-spirits  are  propitiated.  And  it 
persists  in  well-known  forms  through  succeeding  stages  of 
social  evolation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Having  gone  thus  far,  the  progress- 
ing man,  as  he  becomes  more  logical,  has  to  go  further. 
For  shadows  are  possessed  not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants 
only:  other  things  have  them.  Hence,  if  shadows  are 
souls,  these  other  things  must  have  souls.  And  now  mark 
that  we  do  not  read  of  this  belief  among  the  very  lowest 
races.  It  does  not  exist  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Austra- 
lians, the  Tasmanians,  the  Andamaneae,  the  Bushmen ;  or, 
if  it  does,  it  is  npt  sufficiently  pronounced  to  have  drawn 
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Ijne  attention  of  travellers.  But  it  is  a  be%ef  that  arises 
in  the  more  intelligent  racce,  and  develops.  Mason  says 
(he  Karons  think  "  every  natural  object  haa  its  lord  or  god, 
in  the  signification  of  its  poasesaor  or  presiding  spirit:" 
even  inanimate  things  that  are  nseful,  each  as  inatru- 
ments,  have  each  of  them  its  Li  or  spirit.  Descrihing 
the  notion  of  aonls  as  existing  among  the  Chippewas, 
Keating  writes : — they  "  believe  that  animals  have  souls,  and 
even  that  inorganic  substances,  auoh  as  kettles,  etc.,  have  in 
them  a  similar  essence."  By  the  Fijiana  who,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  41  ],  are  among  the  most  rational  of  barbarians, 
this  doctrine  is  fully  elaborated.  Seemann  tells  us  that 
they  ascribe  souls  "not  only  to  all  mankind,  but  to 
animals,  plants,  and  even  houses,  canoes,  and  all  mechanical 
contrivances ; "  and  this  ascription,  named  alno  by  T.  Wil- 
liams, is  considered  by  him  to  have  the  origin  here  alleged : 
he  says — "  probably  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do 
with  the  notion  of  inanimate  objects  having  spirits." 
Peoples  in  far  more  advanced  states  hare  drawn  the  same 
inference.  The  Mexicans,  according  to  Peter  of  Ghent, 
"supposed  that  erery  object  had  a  god ;"  and  that  its  pos- 
session of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  for  this  suppoeifaion,  we 
shall  find  good  reason  for  thinking  on  observing  the  like 
belief  avowedly  thus  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the 
Chibchas.     Concerning  them,  Piedrahita  writes : — 

"  The  Ladia  worahipped  eTery  stoae  as  &  god,  ka  tlie;  said  that  they 
had  all  been  men,  and  that  all  men  were  converted  into  sloues  after 
death,  and  tliat  a  day  was  coming  when  all  st«ue9  would  bs  raised  as 
men,  Tliej  alao  worshipped  their  oivn  shadow,  so  that  they  always 
had  their  god  with  them,  and  saw  him  when  it  was  daylight  And 
though  tEiey  knew  that  the  shadow  was  produced  by  the  light  and  an 
interpoeed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  Bud  to  give,  them 
gods.  *  •  *  And  when  the  shadows  of  treej  and  alonea  were  pointed 
out  to  them,  it  had  no  effect,  as  they  considered  the  shadows  of  the 
treea  to  be  gods  of  the  trees,  and  the  ehadons  of  the  stones  the  gods  of 
the  stones,  and  therefore  tlie  gods  of  their  gods." 

These  facts,  and  especially  the  last,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  belief  in  object-souls,  is  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain 
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■tage  of  intellectual  evolution,  as  a  corollary  from  a  pre- 
established  belief  respecting  the  souls  of  men.  Without 
waiting  for  the  more  special  proofs  to  be  hereafter  given, 
the  reader  will  see  what  was  meant  in  §  65  hj  the  denial 
that  the  primitive  man  could  have  so  retrograded  to  an  in« 
telligence  below  that  of  brutes,  as  originally  to  confuse  the 
animate  with  the  inanimate;  and  he  will  see  some  ground 
for  the  accompanying  assertion  that  such  confusion  of  them 
as  his  developing  conceptions  show,  he  is  betrayed  into  by 
inference  from  a  natural  but  erroneous  belief  previously 
arrived  at. 

§  97.  Returning  from  this  parenthetical  remark,  it  will 
be  useful,  before  closing,  to  note  the  various  classes  of  souls 
and  spirits  which  this  system  of  interpretation  originates. 

We  have,  first,  tibe  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  relatives. 
These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes,  are 
thus  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  remoteness,  pass  into  vagueness :  so  giving  ideas 
of  souls  individualized  in  different  degrees.  We 

have,  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of  persons  who  are  asleep, 
or  more  profoundly  insensible.  That  these  are  duly  recog- 
nized as  a  daes,  is  shown  by  Schweinf urth's  account  of  the 
Bong^ ;  who  think  that  old  people  "  may  apparently  be  lying 
calmly  in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  taking  counsel 
with  the  spirits  of  mischief ''  in  the  woods.  Further, 

we  have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls  of  waking  persons  which 
have  temporarily  left  them  :  instance  the  belief  of  the 
Karens,  that  '^  every  human  being  has  his  guardian  spirit 
walking  by  his  side,  or  wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy 
adventures ;  and  if  too  long  absent,  he  must  be  called  back 
with  offerings.^'  The  actual  recognition  of  such  distinctions 
is  clearly  shown  us  by  the  Malagasy,  who  have  different 
names  for  the  ghosts  of  a  living  and  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  olassiScation  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted : 
there  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies— those  be- 
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kmging  to  members  of  tlte  tribe,  and  those  beloaging  to 
memlierB  of  other  tribes.  Of  course  these  groaps  ore  not 
completely  coincident ;  for  there  toe  the  ghosts  of  bad  men 
within  the  tribe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  implacable  foes 
eatside  of  it;  and  there  tue  in  some  cases  the  maligmmt 
spirits  of  those  who  hare  remained  unboned.  Bat,  speakjog 
generally,  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits  hare  these  origins ; 
and  the  amity  or  the  enmity  ascribed  to  them  after  death,  is 
bat  a  continuance  of  the  amity  or  enmity  shown  by  them 
daring  life. 

We  must  add  to  these  the  souls  of  other  things — ^beasts, 
plants,  and  inert  objects.  Clarigero  tells  us  that  the 
Mexicans  ascribe  the  "  blessing  of  immortality  to  the  souls 
of  brutes " ;  and  the  Malagasy  think  the  ghosts  "  of  both 
men  and  besets  reside  in  a  great  mountain  in  the  sonth." 
But  though  animal-souls  are  not  nncommonly  recognized  ; 
and  thongh  Fijians  and  others  beliere  that  the  souls  of 
destroyed  utensils  go  to  the  other  world ;  we  hare  not  much 
evidence  that  souls  of  these  classes  are  regarded  as  oom.< 
monly  interfering  in  human  a&irs. 

§  98.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  difEerentia- 
tion  of  the  coneeptiona  of  body  and  soul,  which  the  facts 
show  us.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi- 
bility we  call  death,  is  gradually  differentiated  from  the 
ideas  of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simalate  it, 
till  at  length  it  is  niarked  off  &s  radically  unlike ;  so,  here, 
we  see  that  the  ideas  of  a  substantial  self  and  an  nnsub- 
stantial  self,  acqnire  their  strong  contrast  by  degrees;  and 
that  increasing  knowledge,  joined  with  a  growing  critical 
faculty,  determine  the  change. 

Thus  when  the  Basutos,  led  by  their  conception  of  the  other- 
self  as  having  substantiality,  "  think  that  if  a  man  walks  on 
the  river-bank,  a  crocodile  may  seize  hia  shadow  in  the 
water  and  draw  him  in";  we  may  see  that  the  irrecon- 
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cilability  of  their  ideas  is  so  great^  that  adyancing  physical 
knowledge  must  modify  them — ^must  cause  the  other-self 
to  be  conceived  as  less  substantial.  Or  again,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Fijian  ascribes  to  the  soul  such  materi- 
ality that,  during  its  journey  after  death,  it  is  liable  to  be 
seized  by  one  of  the  gods  and  killed  by  smashing  against 
a  stone ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  holds  that  each  man 
has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection ;  it  is  manifest 
that  his  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criticism  must  ulti- 
mately change  them.  Consciousness  of  the  incongruity,  be- 
coming clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  deliberate,  leads 
to  snccessiye  compromises.  The  second  self,  originally  con- 
ceived as  equally  substantial  with  the  first,  grows  step  by 
step  less  substantial :  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now  it  is  aeri- 
form, now  it  is  ethereal.  And  this  stage  finally  reached,  is 
one  in  which  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of  the  proper- 
ties  by  which  we  know  existence :  there  remains  only  the 
assertion  of  an  existence  that  is  wholly  undefined. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    IDEAS   OF   ANOTHER   LIFE. 

&  &d.  Bkukv  in  reanimation  implies  'belief  in  a  subsequent 
lite.  The  primitiTe  man,  incapable  of  deliberate  tlioaglit, 
and  without  language  fit  for  deliberate  thinking,  has  to  con- 
ceive this  aa  best  he  may.  Hence  a  chaos  of  ideas  concern- 
ing the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Among  tribes  who  say 
that  death  is  annihilation^  we  yet  commonly  find  such  in- 
consequent beliefs  aa  those  of  some  Africans  visited  by 
Schweinf urth,  who  shunned  certain  cayes  from  dread  of  the 
evil  spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  future  life  necessarily  are 
at  first,  we  have  here  to  note  their  leading  traits,  and  the 
stages  of  their  development  into  greater  coherence.  The 
belief  is  originally  qualified  and  partial.  In  the  last  chapter 
we  saw  that  some  hold  resuscitation  to  be  contingent  on  the 
treatment  of  the  corpse;  and  that  destruction  of  it  causes 
annihilation.  Moreover,  the  second  life,  if  commenced, 
may  be  brought  to  a  violent  end :  the  dead  man's  double 
niay  be  killed  afresh  in  battle;  or  may  be  destroyed  on  its 
way  to  the  land  of  the  dead ;  or  may  be  devoured  by  the 
gods.  Farther,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation : 
iu  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  chiefs  have  souls.  Else- 
where, resuscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  conduct  and  its 
incidental  results.  Some  races  think  another  life  is  earned 
by  bravery ;  as  do  the  Comanches,  who  anticipate  it  for  good 
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men — ^those  who  are  daring  in  taking  scalps  and  stealing 
horses.  Conversely,  according  to  Brintoni  '^  a  mild  and  nn« 
warlike  tribe  of  Guatemala  4c  *  *  were  persuaded  that  to  die 
by  any  other  than  a  natural  death,  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of 
life  hereafter,  and  therefore  left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to 
the  beasts  and  vultures.'^  Or,  again,  it  is  contingent  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  gods ;  as  among  the  ancient  Aryans,  who 
prayed  for  another  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  And 
there  is  in  some  cases  a  tacit  supposition  that  the  second 
life  is,  after  a  time,  ended  by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  considering  the  primitive  conception  of 
a  future  life,  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  duration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  experiences  suggesting  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  suggesting  a  limit  to  it; 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  been,  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out  this. 
Manifestly  the  dead  persons  recognized  in  dreams,  must  be 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  dreamers ;  and  consequently, 
the  long  dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  btill  existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Manganjas,  **  ex- 
pressly ground  their  belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  fact  that 
their  friends  visit  them  in  their  sleep  ;'^  naturally  draw 
the  inference  that  when  their  friends  cease  to  visit  them  in 
their  sleep,  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  quotes  from  Du  ChaiUu.  Ask  a 
negro  **  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great«grandf ather,  he  says 
he  does  not  know ;  it  is  done.  Ask  him  about  the  spirit  of 
his  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  full  of 
fear  and  terror.''  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  dealing 
with  another  question,  the  evidence  furnished  by  dreams 
establishes  in  the  minds  of  the  Amazulu,  a  like  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  souls  of  the  lately  dead  and  the  souls 
of  the  long  dead ;  which  they  think  have  died  utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  after-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  enduring  after-life,  we  must  leave  unconsidered. 


zoo  THE  DATA  Of  BOCIOLOQT. 

For  present  purposes  it  sofficea  to  point  oat  that  the  notion 
of  an  endoring  after-life  is  reached  through  stages. 

§  101,  What  is  the  character  of  this  after-life :  here  be- 
liered  in  yagnely  and  in  a  variable  way;  here  believed  in 
as  lasting  for  a  timej  here  believed  in  as  permanent? 

As  is  implied  by  sundry  of  the  faneral  rites  described  in 
a  foregoing  chapter,  the  life  that  goes  on  after  death  is  enp- 
posed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  this  life:  the  wants  and 
porsnits  remain  as  before.  The  Chinooks  assert  that  at 
night  the  dead  "aTrake  and  get  up  to  search  for  food." 
And  no  doubt  it  is  with  a  like  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
satisfying  their  material  wants,  that  the  Comanches  think  the 
"  dead  are  permitted  to  visit  the  earth  at  night,  but  must  re  - 
turn  at  daylight" — a  superstition  reminding  ua  of  one  once 
current  in  Europe.  Among  South  American  tribes,  too,  we 
find  evidence  that  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  an  unvaried 
continoation  of  the  first :  death  being,  as  the  Yucatan  Indiana 
say,  "  merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life."  Thus  we  learn 
from  Southey  that  the  Tnpia  buried  the  dead  person  in  the 
house  "in  a  sitting  posture  with  food  before  it;  for  there 
were  some  who  believed  that  the  spirit  went  to  sport  among 
the  mountains,  and  returned  there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest." 

Whra-e  the  future  life  is  thought  of  as  divided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break,  we  still  find  it  otherwise 
coutraated  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijians 
may  be  said  of  others.  After  death  they  "  plant,  live  in 
families,  fight,  and  in  short  do  much  as  people  in  this 
world."     Let  us  note  the  general  agreement  on  this  point. 

§  102.  The  provisions  they  count  upon,  differ  from  the 
provisions  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  being  better 
and  more  abundant.  The  Innnits  expect  to  feast  on  reindeer- 
meat  ;  after  death  the  Creek  goes  where  "  game  is  plenty 
and  goods  very  cheap,  where  com  grows  all  the  year  round 
wid  the  springs  of  pure  water  are  never  dried  up ; "  the 
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Comanches  look  forward  to  bnfEaloes  always  abundant  and 
Eat ;  wliile  the  P^tagonians  hope  ''  to  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  being  eternally  drunk/'  The  conception  diiSers  else* 
where  only  as  the  food^  etc.,  differs.  The  people  of  the  New 
Hebrides  believe  that  in  the  next  life  ''the  cocoa-nuts  and 
the  bread-fruit  are  finer  in  quality,  and  so  abundant  in 
quantity  as  never  to  be  exhausted/'  Arriaga  says  that  the 
Peruvians  ''  do  not  know,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  other, 
any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good  farm  where- 
from  to  eat  and  to  drink/'  And  pastoral  peoples  show 
a  kindred  adjustment  of  belief :  the  Todas  think  that  after 
death  their  bufiEaloes  join  them,  to  supply  milk  as  before. 

Of  course,  with  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  oc- 
cupations. The  Tasmanians  expected  ''  to  pursue  the  chase 
with  unwearied  ardour  and  un&iling  success.'^  Such 
North  American  Indians  as  the  Dakotahs,  besides  killing 
anlimited  game  in  their  ''  happy  hunting-grounds,"  antici- 
pate ''war  with  their  former  enemies/'  And,  reminded  as 
we  thus  are  of  the  daily  fighting  and  feasting  looked  for- 
ward to  in  the  future  life  of  the  Scandinavians,  we  are 
shown  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas  among  peoples  widely 
divergent  in  race  and  habitat.  To  see  how  vivid  these 
ideas  are,  we  must  recall  the  observances  they  entail. 

§  103.  Books  of  travel  have  familiarized  every  reader 
with  the  custom  of  burying  a  dead  man's  movables  with 
him.  This  custom  elaborates  as  social  development  goes 
through  its  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations, 
joined  with  constructions  we  must  put  upon  them. 

The  dead  savage,  having  to  hunt  and  to  fight,  must  be 
armed.  Hence  the  deposit  of  weapons  and  implements  with 
the  corpse.  The  Tongons  races  have  these,  with  other  be- 
longings, "  placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  for  service  the 
moment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
temporary  repose/'  And  with  this  expressed  or  unex- 
prosBod  reason,  a  like  course  is  followed  by  the  Kalmucks, 
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the  Eaquimaux,  the  Iroquois,  the  Arancatiiaiis,  the  Inland 
Negroes,  the  Nagos,  and  by  tribes,  aarage  and  senu-ciril- 
ized,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Some  of  whom,  too,  recog- 
nizing the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children,  bury  with 
women  their  domestic  appliances  ani  with  children  their  toys. 
The  departed  other-aelf  will  need  clothes.  Hence  the 
Abipones  "  bang  a  garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  pnt  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  out  of  the  grare; "  and  hence  the  Dahomans,  along 
with  other  property,  buiy  with  the  deceaaed  "a  change  of 
raiment  when  arriving  in  dead-land."  This  proTiding  of 
wearing  apparel  (aometimea  in  the  shape  of  their  "  beat 
robes  "  in  which  they  are  wrapped  at  burial,  eometimus  in 
the  shape  of  an  annual  supply  of  freab  clothes  placed  upon 
their  skeletona,  as  among  the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with 
the  depositing  of  jewels  and  other  ralueil  things.  Often 
the  interment  of  the  deceased's  "property"  with  >iir"  is 
specihed  generally;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samoyeds,  the 
Western  Aostraliana,  the  Damaras,  the  Inland  Negroea,  the 
New  Zealaoders.  With  the  dead  Patagonians  are  left  "  all 
their  property";  with  the  N^as,  "all  the  movable  pro- 
perty"; with  the  Guiana  people,  "the  chief  treasures  which 
they  poaaesaed  in  life";  with  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  his 
"arms  and  ornaments";  with  a  Peruvian  Tnca,  "his  plate 
and  jewela  "  ;  with  the  Ancient  Mexican,  "  his  garments, 
precious  atones,"  etc. ;  with  the  Chibcha,  his  gold,  emeralds, 
and  other  treasures.  The  body  of  the  late  Qnecn  of 
Madagascar  "was  swathed  in  nearly  500  silk  lambaa,  in 
the  folds  of  whioh  twenty  gold  watchea,  100  gold  chains, 
rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  and  other  jewellery,  together  with 
500  gold  coins,  were  roiled."  By  the  Mishmis,  all  the  things 
"  necessary  for  a  person  whilst  hying  are  placed  in  a  house 
built  over  the  grave."  And  Bnrton  says  that  in  Old 
Calabar,  a  house  is  built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the 
deceased's  property,  "  together  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghost 
may  not  sleep  upon  the  floor."     To  such  an  extent  is  thin 
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prorifiion  for  the  futare  life  of  the  deceased  carried^  as,  in 
many  cases,  to  entail  great  eril  on  the  snrriyors.  Concern- 
ing some  Gold  Coast  tribes,  Beecham  saja,  "  a  f aneral  is 
nsually  absolnte  ruin  to  a  poor  family/'  Low  states  that 
the  Dyaks,  besides  the  deceased's  property,  **  bury  with  him 
sometimes  large  sums  of  money,  and  other  valuables ;  so 
that  a  father  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  death  of  many 
of  his  family,  is  frequently  reduced  to  poverty."  And  among 
some  extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  but  the  deceased's 
land,  which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  grave,  re- 
mained for  his  widow  and  children. 

Carrying  out  consistently  this  conception  of  the  second 
life  as  a  repetition  of  the  life  temporarily  suspended  at 
death,  uncivilized  peoples  infer  that,  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessions,  but  also  his  animate  possessions,  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  his  live  stock. 
With  the  Kirghiz  chief  are  deposited  "his  favourite 
horses,"  as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Pata- 
gonian;  with  the  Borghoo,  his  horse  and  dog;  with  the 
Bedouin,  his  camel ;  with  the  Damara,  his  cattle ;  with  the 
Toda,  "his  entire  herd;*'  and  the  Vatean,  when  about  to  die, 
has  his  pigs  first  tied  to  his  wrist  by  a  cord  and  then  killed. 
Obviously  the  skulls  of  animals  in  so  many  cases  placed 
round  the  grave,  show  the  number  which  the  deceased  has 
taken  with  him  to  serve  him  in  his  second  life.  Where  the 
life  led  here,  instead  of  being  predatory  or  pastoral,  is  agri- 
cultural, the  same  idea  prompts  a  kindred  practice.  Tschudi 
tells  us  that  in  Peru ''a  small  bag  with  cocoa,  maize^  quinua,. 
etc.,  is  laid  beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  where- 
withal to  sow  the  fields  in  the  other  world." 

§  104.  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
something  more — ^it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  ornaments, 
and  other  movables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals; 
but  also  that  he   will    want  human  companionship  and- 
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seiricea.     The  atteudonce  he  had  before  death,  most  be  re- 
newed after  death. 

Hence  the  immolationa,  more  or  lees  eztensire,  which 
have  prevailed,  acd  still  prevail,  so  widely — the  Baorificings 
of  wives,  of  slaves,  of  friendR.  Too  familiar  a  truth  to  re- 
qnire  illustration,  I  will  here  advert  only  to  the  farther 
truth  that  this  practice  develops  as  society  adv&nces  through 
its  earlier  stages,  and  the  theory  of  another  life  becomes 
more  definite.  Among  the  Fuegiane,  the  Andama- 

nese,  the  AnatralianB,  the  Tasmanians,  with  their  rudi- 
mentary social  organizations,  the  sacrifice  of  wives  to  accom- 
pany dead  husbands,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  not  general 
enough  to  be  specified  in  the  acconnts  given  of  them.  But 
it  is  a  practice  shown  as  by  more  advanced  peoples :  in 
Polynesia,  by  the  New  Caledonians,  by  the  Fijians,  and  occa- 
sionally  by  Uie  less  barbarous  Tonguis — in  America,  by  tha 
Chinooks,  the  Caribs,  the  Dakotahs — ^in  Africa,  by  the  Congo 
people,  the  Inland  Kegroes,  the  Coast  Negroes,  and  most  ex- 
tensively by  the  Dohomans.  To  attend  the  dead  in 
the  other  world,  captives  taken  in  war  are  sacrificed  by  the 
Caribs,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Chinooks;  and  without  enume- 
rating the  savage  and  semi-savage  peoples  who  do  the 
like,  I  will  only  further  instance  the  surviTal  of  the 
practice  among  the  Homeric  Qreek^,  when  slaying  (thongh 
with  another  assigned  motive)  twelve  Trojans  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus.  Similarly  "with  domestics :  a 
dead  man's  slaves  are  slain  by  the  Kyans,  and  by  the 
Milanans  of  Borneo ;  the  Zulus  kill  a  king's  valets ;  the 
Inland  Negroes  kill  his  eunnchs  to  accompany  his  wives ; 
the  Coast  Negroes  poieoa  or  decapitate  his  confidential 
servants.  Further,  there  is  in  some  cases  an  im- 
molation of  friends.  Id  Fiji,  a  leading  man's  chief  friend 
'  is  sacrificed  to  accompany  him;  and  in  the  Bangoinory 
societies  of  tropical  Africa,  a  like  usage  is  found. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  considerably-advanced  societies  of 
ancient  America  that  arrongemeats  for  the  future  conveni- 
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ence  of  the  dead  were  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
In  Mexico,  every  great  man's  chaplain  was  slain  to  per* 
form  for  him  the  religions  ceremonies  in  the  next  life  as 
in  this.  Ximenez  tells  ns,  concerning  the  Indians  of  Vera 
Paz,  that "  when  a  lord  was  dying,  the;  immediately  killed  as 
many  slaves  as  he  had,  that  they  might  precede  him  and  pre- 
pare the  house  for  their  master."  Besides  other  attendants, 
the  Maxicaiis,  acoording  to  Clarigero, "  sacrificed  some  of  the 
irregularly-formed  men,  whom  the  king  had  collected  in  his 
palaces  for  hia  entertainment,  in  order  that  they  might  give 
him  the  same  pleasure  in  the  other  world."  Of  course,  such 
elaborate  precantiona  that  the  deceased  shoold  not  lack  here- 
after any  advantages  he  had  enjoyed  here,  entailed  enormooa 
bloodshed.  By  the  Mexicans  "  the  number  of  the  victims 
was  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  funeral,  and 
amounted  sometimes,  as  several  historiaus  affirm,  to  200/' 
and  in  Peru,  when  an  Ynca  died, "  his  attendants  and  favourite 
concubines,  amounting  sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  a  thousand, 
were  immolated  on  hia  tomb." 

The  intensity  of  the  faith  prompting  sqe^  customs,  we 
shall  the  better  ccmceive  on  finding  proof  that  the  victims 
are  often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.  Among 
the  Qoarania,  in  old  times,  some  faithful  followers  "  aacrifioed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief."  Goroilasso  says  that  a 
dead  Tnca'a  wives  "volunteered  to  be  IdUed,  and  their 
number  was  often  each  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
interfere,  saying  that  enough  had  gone  At  present;"  and 
according  to  Cieza,  "  some  of  the  women,  in  order  that  their 
faithful  service  might  be  held  in  more  esteem,  finding  that 
there  was  delay  in  completing  the  tomb,  would  hang  them* 
selvea  np  by  their  own  hair,  and  so  kill  themselrea." 
Similarly  of  the  Chibchas,  Simon  tells  us  that  with  » 
corpse  "they  interred  the  wives  and  slaves  who  most 
wished  it."  In  Africa  it  is  the  same.  Among  the  Tom- 
bans,  at  the  faneral  of  a  great  man,  not  only  are  slaves  slain, 
bat  "  many  of  his  friends  swallow  poison,"  and  are  entombed 
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with  him.  Formerly  in  Congo,  "when  the  king  was  Iniiied 
a  dozen  young  nuids  leapt  into  the  grare  *  *  *  and  were 
buried  alive  to  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  Theee  maids 
were  then  bo  eager  for  this  service  to  their  deceased  prince, 
that,  in  Btriving  who  should  be  first,  they  killed  one  another." 
And  in  Dahomey,  "immediately  the  king  dies,  his  wives 
begin  to  destroy  all  his  furniture  and  things  of  valae,  as 
well  as  their  own ;  and  to  mnrder  one  another.  On  one 
occasion  285  of  the  women  were  thns  killed  before  the  new 
king  could  stop  it."* 

Respecting  these  immolations,  it  should  be  added  that 
they  sometimes  follow  the  deaths  of  the  young.  Kane  says 
a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kill  his  wife,  that  she  might  ac- 
company his  dead  son  to  the  other  world ;  and  in  Aneiteum, 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  the  mother,  aunt,  or  grand- 
mother, is  strangled  to  accompany  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  further  qualifying  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  san- 
guinary customs  of  this  kind,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  are  inferiors  and  dependents  sacrificed  at  a  funeral, 
with  or  without  their  assent,  but  that  superiors  themselves 
in  some  cases  decide  to  die.  Fiji  is  not  the  only  place 
where  people  advancing  in  years  are  buried  alive  by  their 
dutiful  children :  the  like  practice  holds  in  Vate,  where  an 
old  chief  requests  his  children  to  destroy  him  in  this  way, 

^  105.  Conceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs,  and  occu- 
pations, and  pleasures,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  like 
the  first  in  its  social  arrangements.  Subordination,  both 
domestic  and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter 
as  here,  A  few  specific  statements  to  this  efEect  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  implications. 

Cook  states  that  the  Tahitians  divided  the  departed  into 

'  We  hire  here  i  dae  t«  the  anomaloni  fact  that,  in  aundrr  of  time 
Africui  kingdom!,  everjtbing  it  given  over  to  plondar  and  moider  after  ■ 
king'l  death.  The  caae  of  Asbuitee,  where  the  reUtiiei  of  the  lung  rammit 
tlie  (leitniclion,  ihowi  lu  that  it  Ii  all  >  aeqnence  of  the  gappoeed  duty  to  fi» 
uid  terre  the  king  in  another  life. 
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eUseeB  similar  to  those  exietiag  among  themBelvee  ;  or,  as 
HjUIb  re-states  it,  "  those  who  were  kings  or  Areois  in  this 
^orld  were  the  same  there  for  ever."  The  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too,  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after 
the  Bjstem  of  ranks  existing  in  Tonga.  The  same  holds  in 
Fiji ;  where  it  "  is  most  repugnant  to  the  native  mind " 
that  a  chief  should  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended. 
In  the  future  life,  the  Ohibchaa  thought  they  would  "  be 
attended  to  hy  their  serrants,  us  in  the  present."  So,  too, 
is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India :  the  heaven  of  the 
Karens  "  has  its  rulers  and  its  subjects ;"  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven,  the  ghost  of  ever?  enemy  a  man  has  slain  becomes 
his  slave.  With  the  African  races  the  like  holds.  Forbes 
tells  us  that  in  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans,  classes  are  the. 
same  in  the  second  life  as  in  the  first.  Describing  the 
Kaffir-beliefs,  Shooter  says,  the  political  and  social  relations 
after  death  are  supposed  to  remain  aa  before.  And  a  kindred 
conception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra  Negroes,  by  their 
assertion  that  in  the  rainy  season,  their  guardian  gods  go 
on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  seeds  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  the  Assyrian  Venns,  shows  us  that  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler, 
with  officers  levying  tribute.  So,  too,  in  the  under- 

world  of  the  Greeks.  We  have  the  dread  Aides,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  rulers  j  we  have  Minos  "  giving  laws 
to  the  dead,  sitting  down,  but  the  others  around  him,  the 
king,  pleaded  their  causes "  ;  and  to  Achilles,  described  aa 
honoured  "when  alive  equally  with  the  gods,"  it  is  said, 
"now  again,  when  thou  art  here,  thou  hast  great  power 
amongst  the  deceased,"  And  while  departed  men  are  thus 
under  political  and  social  relations  like  those  of  living  men, 
BO  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  stands  to  the  rest  "  exactly  in 
the  same  relation  that  an  absolute  monarch  does  to  the 
aristocracy  of  which  he  is  the  head."  Nor  did  the 
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Hebrew  ideas  of  another  life  fail  to  yield  like  analogies.* 
Originally  appearing  to  mean  simply  the  grare,  or  in  a 
vague  way,  the  place  or  state  of  the  dead,  Sheol,  when  ac- 
quiring the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  miserable  place  for 
the  dead — a  Hebrew  Hades — and  afterwards  developing  into 
a  place  of  torture,  Gehenna,  introduces  na  to  a  form  of  dia> 
bolicol  goTemment  having  gradations.  And  though,  as 
the  conception  of  life  in  die  Hebrew  heaven  elaborated 
along  with  the  elaboration  of  Hebrew  life  on  earth,  the 
ascribed  urangements  did  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domestically,  they  did  poli- 
tically. As  some  commentators  express  it,  there  is  implied 
a  "court"  of  celestial  beings — a  hierarchy  of  angels  and 
others,  having  ranks  and  functions.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ahab,  God  is  represented  as  taking  council  with  his 
attendants  and  accepting  a  enggestion.  There  is  a  heavenly 
army,  spoken  of  as  divided  into  legions.  An  apportioning  of 
powers  is  described.  There  are  archangels  set  over  diffe- 
rent elements  and  over  different  peoples :  these  deputy- 
gods  being,  in  so  far,  analogous  to  the  minor  gods  of  the 
Greek  Pantheon.  The  chief  difference,  beyond  that  of 
origin,  is  that  the  powers  are  more  distinctly  depated,  and 
the  subordination  greater.  Though  here,  too,  the  subordina- 
tion is  incomplete :  we  read  of  wars  in  heaven,  and  of  re- 
bellious angels  cast  down  to  Tartarus.  That  this 
partllelism  continued  down  into  late  Christian  limes,  is 
abundantly  shown.  In  1407,  Petit,  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  represented  God  as  a  feudal 
sovereign.  Heaven  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  Lacifer  aa  a 
rebellions  vassal.  "He  deceived  numbers  of  angels,  and 
brought  them  over  to  his  party,  so  that  they  were  to  do  him 

*  The  primitiTe  Hebrew  idea*  about  the  state  after  death,  were  probably 
like  tbon  found  to  exist  anoog  muij  nneiviliied  peqdes  i  who,  though  with- 
out arowed  belLetk  in  a  f  Qture  life,  jet  itond  in  (^rcat  fear  of  the  linrita  of  the 
dead.  That  the  Hehrewa  beliercd  in  ghatU  i>  clear ;  and  out  of  thii  belief  in 
ghoita,  at  flnt  regarded  ai  temporaril j  exiiling',  there  was  evcntoall;  developed 
among  then,  aa  among  other  peoplei,  the  belief  in  a  permanent  fnturj  lifo. 
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e  and  obedience,  as  to  their  Bovereign  lord,  and  be  no 
way  Bubjeot  to  God ;  and  Lucifer  was  to  bold  his  govem- 
ment  in  like  manner  to  God,  and  independent  of  all  subjec- 
tion to  bim.  *  *  *  St.  Michael,  on  discororing  his  inten- 
tions, came  to  him,  and  said  tiiat  be  was  acting  veiy  wrong," 
etc.  "  A  battle  ensued  between  them,  and  manjr  of  the 
angels  took  part  on  either  side,  bat  the  greater  number 
were  for  St.  Michael."  (See  Mtmttrelet,  bk.  i.,  oh.  39.)  That 
a  kindred  view  was  held  b^  our  Protestant  Milton,  is  obrioiis. 

^  106.  Along  wit^  this  parallelism  between  the  social  s^- 
tema  of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeness  of 
commonion  between  them.  The  second  life  is  originally 
allied  to  the  first  by  frequency  and  directness  of  intercourse. 
Thus,  in  Dahomey,  the  constant  immolations  are  due  to  the 
■facte  that  "  they  periodically  supply  the  departed  monarch 
with  freah  attendants  in  the  shadowy  world,"  and  that, 
"whatever  action,  however  trivial,  is  performed  by  the 
King,  it  must  dutifoQy  be  reported  to  his  sire  in  the 
shadowy  realm,"  Among  the  KafBrs,  again,  t^e  system  of 
appeal  from  subordinates  to  superiors,  is  so  extended  as  to 
inclade  those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-life  ;  "  the 
depart^  spirit  of  a  chief  being  sometimes  invoked  to  com- 
pel a  man's  ancestors  to  bless  bim."  And  along  with  this 
inay  be  named  the  still  stranger  instance — the  extension  of 
trading  transactions  from  the  one  life  into  the  other  :  money 
being  borrowed  "in  this  life,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy 
interest  in  Uie  next." 

In  this  reject,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
civilized  races  have  but  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
races.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amoznln  are 
at  enmity,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight  - 
those  of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supernatural 
beings  who,  siding  some  with  Gh«eks  and  some  with  Trojans, 
joined  in  the  oombat ;  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the 
Jews  thought  "  the  angels  of  the  nations  foaght  in  heaven 
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when  their  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earth."  Farther, 
we  are  reminded  that  the  creed  of  ChriBtendom,  under  ita 
more  widely  diffused  form,  implies  a  considerable  com- 
•unnion  between  those  in  the  one  life  and  those  in  the 
ether.  The  living  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead;  and 
the  canonized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
liring. 

J  107.  The  second  life,  being  originally  conceived  as 
repeating  the  first  in  other  respects,  is  originally  conceived 
as  repeating  it  in  conduct,  sentiments,  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  fought 
among  themselves.  The  Fijian  gods  "are  proud  and 
revengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other,  and 
are,  in  fact,  savages  like  themselves."  They  glory  in  the 
names  of  "  the  adulterer,"  "  the  woman-stealer,"  "  the 
brain-eater,"  "  the  murderer."  And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian 
chief,  on  arriving  in  the  otherworld,  recommends  himself  by 
the  boast — "  I  have  destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many 
in  war."  This  parallelism  between  the  standards  of  con- 
duct in  the  two  lives,  typical  as  it  is  of  parallelisms  every- 
where repeated  in  lower  stages  of  progress,  reminds  ua 
of  like  parallelisms  in  the  standards  of  those  early  races 
whose  literatures  have  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  after-life  of  the  departed  Qreeks,  under  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  but  indistinct.  Such  as  we  may 
perceive,  however,  conform  to  those  of  Gbeek  daily  life. 
In  Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
account  of  his  son's  success  in  battle,  and  the  slaughter  of 
his  enemies ;  Ajax  is  still  angry  because  Ulysses  defeated 
him ;  and  the  image  of  Hercules  is  described  as  going  about 
threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  around  him.  In  the 
upper  world  it  is  the  same  :  "  the  struggle  on  earth  is  only 
the  counterpart  of  the  struggle  in  heaven."  Mars  is 
represMited  as  honoured  by  the  titles  of  "  man-slayer,"  and 
''  blood -stainer."    Jealousy  and  revenge  are  ruling  motives. 
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Trickingr  each  other,  the  immortals  also  delude  men  b; 
false  appearanoes — even  oombine,  as  Zeaa  and  Athene  did, 
to  prompt  the  breaking  of  treaties  eolemnl^  sworn  to. 
Eiasily  offended  and  implacable,  they  are  feared  just  aa  his 
demons  are  feared  hy  the  priotitire  man.  And  the  one 
act  Bore  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  obserTances  that 
express  aabordination.  As  among  the  Amazula  at  the 
present  time,  the  anger  of  ancestral  spirits  is  to  be  feared 
only  when  they  hare  not  been  duly  lauded,  or  hare  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitiana 
"the  only  crimes  that  were  visited  by  the  displeasare  of 
their  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony,  or 
the  failing  to  famish  required  offerings ; "  so  the  ascribed 
character  of  the  Olympians  is  such  that  the  one  nnforgive- 
able  offence  is  failure  in  acts  of  propitiation.  Xerertheless, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  unredeemed  brutality  implied  by 
the  stories  of  the  earlier  gods,  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later, 
considerably  mitigated.  Displaying  the  alleged  congmity 
between  the  ethical  code  of  this  life,  and  that  attribnted  to 
beiogs  in  another  life  (whether  regarded  as  departed  spirits 
or  not)  the  conduct  of  the  Qreek  deities  narrated  in  the 
niad,  exhibits  a  play  of  higher  motives  proportionate  to 
the  play  of  higher  motives  shown  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Homeric  (Jreeks  themselves. 

Nor  in  the  ascribed  moral  standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
life,  BO  far  as  we  can  infer  it  from  the  conduct  which  is  re- 
presented as  having  divine  approval,  do  we  fail  to  Bee  a  kin- 
dred similarity,  if  a  less  complete  one.  Subordination  it 
still  the  supreme  virtue.  If  this  is  displayed,  wrong  acts  are 
condoned,  or  are  not  supposed  to  be  wrong.  The  obedient 
Abraham  is  applauded  for  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  Isaao : 
there  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so  readily  accepting  the 
murderous  suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a  dictate  from 
heaven.  The  massacre  of  the  Amalekites  by  divine  com- 
mand, is  completed  without  check  by  the  merciless  Samuel; 
and  tliere  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  merciful  Saul. 
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Bnt  thongli  the  Qod  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  am 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  aa  sending  a  lying  ejHiit  to 
deceive  Ahab  through  his  prophets ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
implied  ethical  codes  of  heaven  and  paradise,  while  refiect- 
ing  the  code  of  a  people  in  eome  respects  barbaroos,  reflect 
the  code  of  a  people  ia  other  respects  morally  superior. 
Justioe  and  mercy  enter  into  the  moral  standards  of  both 
lives  (as  expressed  l^  the  propheto,  at  least),  in  a  d^^ree 
not  shown  ns  in  the  moral  standards  of  lower  peoples. 

(  lOS.  And  here  we  are  introdoced  to  the  fact  remaining 
to  be  noted — the  divei^noe  of  the  civilized  idea  from  the 
savage  idea.  Of  coarse,  the  primitive  conception  of  thfl 
second  life  as  a  resumption  of  the  first,  beoomee  less  ac- 
ceptable as  accumnlating  knowledge  and  clearer  thonght 
render  its  iocongraities  more  appreciable;  and  hence  i<esnlt 
modifications.     Let  us  glance  at  the  chief  contrasts. 

The  complete  materiahty  of  the  second  life  as  originally 
oonoeived,  following  necessanly  from  the  conception  of  the 
other-self  as  quite  substantial,  the  foregoing  eridenoe  clearly 
shows  OS.  Somohow  keeping  hunaeli  out  of  sight,  the  de- 
ceased eats,  drinks,  hunts,  and  fights  as  before.  How 
material  his  life  is  supposed  to  be,  we  see  in  such  facts 
as  that,  among  the  Kaffirs,  a  deoeaeed's  weapons  are 
"broken  or  bent  lest  the  ghost,  during  some  midnight 
return  to  air,  should  do  injniy  with  them,"  and  that  an 
Australian  cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  his  slain  enemy,  that 
his  ghost  may  be  unable  to  throw  a  spear.  Bnt  the 

destruction  of  the  body  by  burning  or  otherwise,  tending  to 
produce  a  qualified  notion  of  the  revived  other-self,  tends  to 
produce  a  qualified  notion  of  the  other-life,  physically  con- 
sidered— strengthens  that  idea  of  a  less  substantial  others 
self,  which  certain  dream-«zperiences  suggest,  and  generates 
the  idea  of  a  less  siibstantial  other-life.  The  rise  of  this 
qualified  idea  we  may  see  in  the  practice  of  burning  or 
otherwise  destroying  the  things  intended  for  the  dead  maa'a 
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use.  We  Lave  already  noted  caaea  (§  84)  in  wluoh  food 
placed  mth  the  corpse  is  burnt  along  with  it ;  and  else- 
where, in  pnrsnaQce  of  the  same  idea,  the  property  is  burnt. 
[n  Africa  this  is  common ;  among  the  Koosas  the  widows  of 
chiefs  "  bum  all  the  household  utensils";  the  Bagoa  (Coast 
Kegroed)  do  the  like,  and  include  all  their  stores  of  food ; 
"  even  their  rice  is  not  Bsved  from  the  flames."  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  Camanchea  to  bom  the  deceased's  weapons. 
In  other  cases  the  dead  man's  implements  and  movables  are 
broken.  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippewayans,  "  no  article  ia 
spared  by  these  nnhi^py  men  when  a  near  relative  dies; 
their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces,  tiieir  guns  broken, 
and  every  other  weapon  rendered  useless."  Obviously  the 
implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  these  possessions  go  with 
the  deceased ;  and  the  accompanying  belief  that  the  second 
life  is  physically  unlike  the  first,  is  in  some  cases  ex- 
pressed :  it  is  said  that  the  essences  of  the  offerings  made 
are  consumed  by  departed  souls  and  not  the  substances  of 
them.  More  decided  still  seems  to  be  the  con- 

ceived contiast  indicated  by  the  strange  practice  of  destroy- 
ing models  of  the  deceased's  possessions.  This  practice, 
prevailing  among  the  Chinese,  was  lately  afresh  witnessed 
by  Mr.  J.  Thomson ;  who,  in  his  8traU»  of  Uatacca,  etc.,  de- 
scribes two  lamenting  widows  of  a  deceased  mandarin  whom 
he  saw  giving  to  the  Qamea  "  huge  paper-models  of  houses 
and  fnmiture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and 
gentlemen-pages."  Clearly  another  life  in  which  the  burnt 
semblances  of  things  are  supposed  to  be  useful,  must  be 
figured  as  of  a  very  shadowy  kind. 

The  activities  and  gratificationB  of  the  second  lifey  origi- 
nally conceived  as  identical  with  those  of  the  first,  come 
in  course  of  time  to  be  conceived  as  more  or  less  unlike 
them.  Beffides  seeing  th^t  at  first  the  predatory  races  look 
forwBird  to  predatory  occupations  carried  on  more  success- 
fully, and  that  races  living  by  agriculture  expect  to  plant 
and  reap  as  before ;  we  see  that  even  where  there  is  readied 
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the  advanced  social  state  implied  by  the  oso  of  mone/,  the 
burial  o£  money  with  the  body  showa  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  baying  and  selling  in  the  second  life ;  and  Trhere 
sham  coins  made  of  tinsel  are  bamt,  there  remains  tho  eame 
implication.  But  parallelism  passes  into  divergence.  With- 
ont  trying  to  trace  the  changes,  it  Trill  snffice  if  we  torn  at 
once  to  the  current  description  of  a  hereafter,  in  which  the 
daily  occnpations  and  amnsuments  find  no  place,  and  in 
which  there  is  neither  manying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  Still> 
being  conceived  aa  a  life  in  which  all  the  days  are  Sundays, 
passed  "  where  congregations  ne'er  break  np,"  it  is  con- 
ceived OS  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life,  though  not  to 
tho  average  of  it. 

Again,  the  supposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  par- 
tially nnlike  the  known  form.  Type  of  government,  caste 
distinctions,  servile  institutions,  are  originally  transferred 
from  the  experiences  here  to  the  imaginations  of  the  here- 
after. But  though  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the 
most  civilized,  the  analogy  between  the  social  orders  of  the 
first  and  the  second  lives  does  not  wholly  disappear,  the 
last  deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first.  Though  the  gra* 
dations  implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  archangels,  angels,  etc., 
bear  some  relation  to  the  gradations  seen  around  ua ;  yet 
they  are  thought  of  as  otherwise  based :  such  inequalities 
as  are  imt^ined  have  a  different  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethical  conceptions  and  the  im- 
plied sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotion^  modifications 
that  have  taken  place  during  civilisation,  there  have  gone 
gi-eat  modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of 
conduct  and  measure  of  gooduesa  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
religion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  revenge  a  duty 
and  successful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  unqualified.  Still,  in  certain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  are  to 
remain  dominant.  The  desire  for  approbation,  which  is  a 
ruling  passion  here,  is  represented  as  being  a  ruling  passion 
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hereafter.  The  ^ring  of  praise  and  recemng  of  approval 
are  figured  as  the  chief  eoarces  of  happiness. 

Jjastiy,  we  obaerve  that  the  two  lires  become  more  widely 
disconnected.  At  first  perpetual  interoonrse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  other,  is  beliered  to  be  going 
on.  The  aarage  daily  propitiates  the  dead ;  and  the  dead 
are  aapposed  daily  to  aid  or  hinder  the  acts  of  the  liring. 
This  close  commonion,  persisting  thronghont  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  gradually  becomes  less  close.  Though 
by  paying  priests  to  say  masses  for  departed  bobIs,  and  by 
invocationa  of  saints  for  help,  this  exchange  of  services  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  generally  shown ;  yet  the 
cessation  of  such  practices  among  the  most  advanced,  implies 
a  complete  anodering  of  the  two  lives  in  their  thonghte. 

Thos,  (hen,  as  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradoally  marked 
off  from  the  idea  of  snspMided  animation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated resurrection  comes  to  be  thought  of  aa  more  and  more 
remote ;  so  the  distinction  between  the  second  life  and  the 
first  life,  grows,  little  by  little,  decided.  It  diverges  by 
becoming  less  material  j  by  becoming  more  unlike  in  its 
occnpationB ;  by  having  another  kind  of  social  order ;  by 
presenting  gratifications  more  remote  from  those  of  the 
senses ;  and  by  the  higher  standard  of  conduct  it  assomes. 
And  while  thna  difierentiating  in  nature,  the  seoond  life 
separates  more  widely  from  the  first :  commnnion  decrHase^, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  interval  between  the  ending  of 
Che  one  and  the  beginning  of  t'>e  other. 


CHAPTEB  Xy. 
TUis   IDEAS  OF  ANOTHEa  WORLD. 

^  109.  While  describing  in  tho  lost  ahapter,  the  ideas  of 
aaotfier  life,  I  hare  quoted  passages  which  imply  ideas  of 
another  world.  The  two  seta  of  ideas  are  so  doaely  con- 
nected, that  the  one  cannot  be  treated  withoat  occasional 
reference  to  the  other.  I  have,  however,  intention^y  re- 
served the  second  for  separate  treatment;  both  beoaoBe 
the  question  of  the  locality  in  which  another  life  is  sup- 
posed to  be  passed,  is  a  separate  questioo,  and  because  men's 
oonceptions  of  that  locality  undergo  modifications  which  it 
will  be  instructive  to  trace  in  their  order  and  their  oaoseB. 

We  shall  find  that  by  a  process  akin  to  the  processes 
lately  contemplated,  the  place  of  residence  tor  tlie  dead 
diverges  slowly  from  the  place  of  residence  for  the  Uving. 

§  110.  Originally  the  two  coincide.  The  primitive  doc- 
trine of  souls,  obliges  the  savage  to  think  of  his  dead 
relatives  as  close  at  hand.  If  he  renews  the  supplies  of 
food  at  their  graves,  and  otherwise  propitiates  them,  the 
implication  is  that  they  are  not  far  away,  or  that  they  will 
presently  be  back.     This  implication  he  accepts. 

Ellis  tells  us  that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  think  "the 
spirit  of  the  departed  hovers  about  the  places  of  its  former 
resort  i"  and  in  Madagascar,  the  ghosts  of  ancestors  are 
■opposed  to  frequent  their  tombs.  Bemau  tells  us  of  the 
Guiana  tribes,  that  they  suppose  "  every  place  is  haunted 
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where  any  have  diod,"  So,  too,  is  it  throagboat  Africa. 
Oa  tlw  Gold  Coast,  according  to  Croioksliaak,  "  the  spirit  ia 
sappoeed  to  remaia  near  the  spot  where  the  body  has  been 
buried";  and  the  East  Africans  "  appear  to  imagine  the 
souls  to  be  always  near  the  places  of  sepaltnre."  Nay,  this 
assumed  identity  of  habitat  is,  ia  some  oases,  even  oloser. 
Idringstone  says  that  in  the  country  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
"bH.  beliere  that  the  souk  of  the  doparted  still  mingle 
among  the  living,  and  partake  in  some  way  of  the  food 
they  consume."  So,  likewise,  according  to  Bastian,  "  on 
the  Aleutian  Islands  the  invisible  souk  or  shades  of  the 
departed  wander  about  among  tiieir  children." 

Certain  funeral  customs  lead  to  the  belief  in  a  special 
place  of  residence  near  at  hand;  namely,  the  deserted 
bouse  or  village  in  which  the  deceased  lived.  The 
Kamtsohadales  "frequently  remQve  to  some  other  place 
when  any  one  has  died  in  the  hub>  without  dragging  the 
corpse  along  with  them."  Among  the  Lepohas,  the  house 
where  there  has  been  a  death  "  ia  almost  always  forsaken 
by  the  surviving  inmates."  The  motire,  sufficiently 
obvious,  is  in  some  eases  assigned.  If  a  deceased  Creek 
Indian  "has  been  a  man  of  eminent  chaiaoter,  the  family 
immediately  remove  from  the  hoose  in  which  he  is  buried, 
and  weot  a  new  one,  with  a  beli^  that  where  the  bones  of 
their  dead  are  deposited,  the  place  is  always  attended  by 
goblins."  YariouB  African  peoples  have  the  same  practice. 
In  Balonda,  a  man  abandons  the  hnt  and  garden  where  a 
favourite  wife  has  died ;  and  if  he  revisits  the  place,  "  it  is 
to  pray  to  her  or  make  an  offering."  lu  some  cases  a 
more  extemdye  desertion  takes  place.  Eolben  says  that  the 
Hottentots  remove  their  kraal  "  nhen  an  inhabitant  dies 
in  it."  Concemiag  the  Boobies  of  Fernando  Po,  Bastiaa 
tells  OS  that  when  a  person  dies  they  forsake  the  village. 
And  in  Thompson's  acoonnt  of  the  Bechuanas,  we  read 
that  "  on  the  death  of  Mallahawan,  the  town  [lattakoo] 
was  removed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 
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Iq  these  cases  the  consistency  is  complete.  From  tiu 
other  primitire  ideas  we  hare  traced,  arises  this  primitive 
idea  that  the  second  life  is  passed  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 


$  111.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications :  the  re- 
pon  said  to  be  hannted  by  the  seals  of  the  dead,  becomes 
wider,  Thongh  they  revisit  their  old  homes,  yet  commonly 
they  keep  at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia,  "  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
supposed  to  go  to  the  bush";  and  Turner  says  that  "in 
Samoa,  spirits  were  supposed  to  roam  the  bush."  We  find, 
with  a  difference,  this  belief  among  some  Africans.  The 
Coast  Negroes  think  there  are  wild  people  in  the  bash  who 
summon  their  souls  to  make  slaves  of  them ;  and  the  notion 
of  the  Bnlloms  is  that  the  inferior  order  of  demons  reside  : 
the  bnsh  near  the  town,  and  the  superior  further  off. 

In  other  cases  the  world  of  the  dead,  still  near  at  hand, 
an  adjacent  mountain.  The  genesis  of  this  belief  is  dear. 
The  Caribs  buried  their  chiefs  on  hills  ;  the  Comanches  on 
"  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood ;''  the  Patagoniana, 
too,  Fitzroy  says,  interred  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
hills ;  and  in  Western  Arabia,  according  to  Bnrckhardt, 
the  bnrial  gronuds  "  are  generally  on  or  near  the  snmmita 
of  mountains."  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief, 
have  sometimes  an  nnmistakable  connexion.  We  saw  that 
in  Borneo  they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
accessible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief, 
given  l^  Low,  that  the  summits  of  the  higher  hills  are 
peopled  with  spirits  j  or,  as  St.  John  says,  "  with  regard  to  s 
future  state  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends."  lo 
many  more  places  there  are  mountain  other-worlds.  Ellis 
tells  ns  that  in  Tahiti, "  the  heaven  mostfamiliar  ♦  *  *  was 
situated  near  *  *  *  glorious  Tamahani,  the  resort  of  de* 
parted  spirits,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  north-west  side 
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of  Koi&tea."  Ab  we  lately  saw  (§  97),  a  like  belief  premila 
in  Madagascar.  And  I  may  add  the  statement  quoted  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  from  Dubois,  tkat  the  "seats  of  happiness  are 
r^raaentad  by  some  Hindu  writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on 
the  north  of  India." 

One  more  adjacent  habitat  for  the  departed  mniit  be 
named.  Where  caree  are  used  for  interments,  they  becoms 
the  supposed  places  of  abode  for  the  dead ;  and  hence  deve- 
lops the  notion  of  a  sabterranean  other-world.  Ordinary 
burial,  joined  with  the  belief  in  a  double  who  continually 
wanders  and  returns  to  the  grave,  may  perhaps  suggest  an 
idea  like  that  of  the  Khonds,  whose  dirioitieB  [ancestral 
^irits]  are  all  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  earth :  "  within 
it  they  are  beliered  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at 
wilL"  But,  obviously,  oave-bnrial  tends  to  give  a  more 
developed  form  to  this  conception.  Professor  Nilsson,  in  his 
Stoju  Age,  after  pointing  oat  how  the  evidence  yielded  by 
remains  in  caves  verifies  the  traditions  and  allusions  current 
thronghout  Europe  and  Asia;  after  referring  to  the  villages 
of  artificial  mountain -oaves,  which  men  made  whffli  they 
became  too  numerous  for  natural  caves ;  and  after  remind- 
ing ns  that  along  with  living  in  oaves  there  went  burial  in 
cares;  remarks  that  "this  custom,  like  all  religious 
customs,  *  *  *  survived  long  after  people  had  com- 
menced to  inhabit  proper  houses."  This  relation  of  prac- 
tices, traceabta  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  is  especially 
conspicuous  in  America,  from  Terra  del  Pn^o  northward 
to  Mexico,  as  indioated  in  ^  87.  And  along  with  it  we  find, 
in  snndry  oases,  iiie  conception  of  an  nnder-ground  region  to 
which  the  dead  betake  theroselves.  As,  for  instance,  among 
the  Fatagonians;  who  believe  "that  some  of  them  after 
death  are  to  return  to  those  divine  caverns  where  they  were 
created,  and  where  their  particular  dei^  resides." 

§  112.  To  understand  fully  the  genesis  of  this  last  belief, 
wc  most,  however,  join  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in 
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more  distant  looalities  inhabited  hj  the  departed.  What 
changes  the  idea  of  another  world  cloae  at  hand,  to  the  idea 
of  another  world  comparatiTely  remote  f  The  answer  in 
simple — migration. 

On  considering  the  forms  which  dreams  are  likely  to 
take  among  those  nho  have  lately  migrated,  we  shall  son 
that  there  will  arise  beliefs  in  future  abodes  which  th<> 
dead  reach  by  long  jonmeys.  Having  attaahments  to  rola- 
iives  left  behind,  and  being  sabject  to  home-aicknesa  (some- 
times in  an  extreme  degree,  as  shown  by  liringstone's 
account  of  some  negroes  who  died  &om  it],  ancivilized  men, 
driven  by  war  or  famine  to  othw  habitats,  must  often 
dream  of  :the  placea  and  persons  they  have  left.  Their 
dreams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  the  original  way  as  actnsl 
experiences,  make  it  appear  that  during  sleep  they  have 
been  to  their  old  abodes.  Now  one  and  now  anotiier 
dreams  thns:  rendering  familiar  the  notion  of  visiting  the 
father-land  daring  sleep.  What,  then,  happens  at  death; 
interpreted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  manf  Tlie  other-self 
is  long  absent — ^where  has  he  gone?  ObviooRly  to  the  place 
which  he  often  went  to,  and  from  which  at  other  times 
he  retnmed.  Now  he  has  not  returned.  He  longed  to 
go  back,  and  frequently  said  he  would  go  back.  Now  he 
has  done  as  he  said  he  would. 

This  interpretation  we  meet  with  eveiywhere:  in  some 
oases  definitely  stated,  and  in  others  nnmistakably  implied. 
Among  the  Peruvians,  when  an  Tnca  died,  it  was  said  that  he 
"  was  called  home  to  the  mansions  of  his  father  the  Sun." 
Lewis  and  Clarke  tell  as  that  "  when  the  Mandans  die  they 
expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  forefathers." 
"Think  not,"  said  a  New  Zealand  chief,  "  that  my  origin  is 
of  the  eartK  I  oomefrom  the  heavens;  my  ancestors  an 
all  there;  they  are  gods,  and  I  shall  return  to  them." 
If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occurs  at  a  distance  from  the  river, 
a  kinsman  brings  some  portion  of  him  "  and  placea  it  in 
the  current,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  far-off  eastern  land  from 
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which  his  anceetors  came  ■"  an.  avowed  parpoae  which,  in 
adjacent  regiona,  dictates  the  placing  of  the  entire  body  in 
the  atream.  Similarly,  it  is  alleged  that  "the  Tentonio 
tribes  so  conceired  the  future  as  to  reduce  death  to  a 
*  home-going '— «  return  to  the  Father,"  Let  us  obserre  how 
the  implications  of  this  belief  correspond  with  the  facts. 

MigrationB  have  been  made  in  all  directions ;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesia,  there  must  have,  arisen  many  different 
beliefs  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  These 
we  find.  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  beliefs  differ  in 
widely-separated  parts  of  the  world.  They  differ  within 
each  conmderable  area ;  and  often  in  such  ways  as  might 
be  expected  from  tjie  probable  roates  through  which  the 
habitats  were  reached,  and  in  such  ways  as  to  agree  with 
traditions.  Thus  in  South  America  the  Chonos, 

according  to  Bnow,.  "  traoe  their  descent  from  western 
nations  actosa  the  ocean;"  and  they  anticipate  going  in  that 
direction  after  deatli.  Of  the  adjacent  Araacanians,  Thom- 
son tells  OS  that  "after  death  they,  go  towards  the  west 
beyond  the  sea."  The  Feruvians  of  the  dominant  raoe, 
expecting  to  go  to  the  east,  turned  the  face  of  the  corpse 
to  the  east;  but  not  so  tho^e  of  the  inferior  aboriginal 
race  living  on  the  coast.  He  paradise  of  the  Ottomacka 
of  Guian%  is. in  the  west;  while  that  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans was  "where  the  sua  rises."  In  North  America  the 
Chinoola,  inhabiting;  high  latitudes^  have  their  heaven  in 
the  south,  AS  also  have  the  Chippewas;  while  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  continent,  have 
theii  "happy  hnnting-groands  "  in  the  west.  Again,  in 
Aai»  the  pu«dise  Of  the  Kalmucks  is  in  the  west ;  that  of 
the  Kookies  in .  the  north ;  that  of  the  Toda«  "  wliere  the 
son  goea  down."  And  there  *re  Uke  differences  among 
the  beliefs  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  "  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  go  eastward  " ;  while  in 
Lifu,  "  the  spirit  ia  supposed  to  go  westward  at  death,  to  a 
place  called  Locha."  As  ia  shown  by  one  of  the 
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above  oases,  the  position  of  the  corpse  lias  refetencc^ 
obTtouslf  implied  aad  in  some  cases  aTOwed,  to  the  direc- 
tion the  dead  are  supposed  to  take.  Thos  Smith  tells  ns 
that  by  the  Araacanians,  the  body  is  placed  sitting  with  the 
face  tamed  toward  the  west — the  direction  of  the  spirit- 
\nnd.  Andersson  says  the  Damaras  place  the  corpse  with  the 
Taco  toward  the  north,  "to  remind  them  (the  natives]  whence 
lliey  originally  came";  and  the  corpses  of  the  neighbonr- 
iug  Bechoanas  are  made  to  face  in  the  same  direction. 

Along  with  these  conceptions,  differing  as  do  the  different 
antecedents  of  these  migrating  tribes,  there  go  different 
ideas  of  the  jommey  to  be  taken  after  death ;  with  cor- 
respondingly-different preparations  for  it.  There  is  the 
journey  to  an  nnder-world;  the  journey  over  land;  the 
juumey  down  a  river;  and  the  jonmey  across  the  sea.  Each 
of  these  has  its  attendant  ideas  and  observances. 

As  said  above,  the  descent  from  troglodytes,  alike  shown 
by  remains  and  sorviving  in  traditions,  generates  a  gronp  of 
beliefs  respecting  man's  origin ;  and  (when  joined  with  this 
expectation  of  retoming  at  death  to  the  ancestral  home)  a 
further  group  of  beliefs  respecting  the  locality  of  the  other 
world.  "At  least  one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  repre- 
seat  that  man  was  first  created  nnder  the  gronnd,  or  in  the 
rocky  caverns  of  the  mountains,"  says  Catlia.  This  is  a 
notion  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  among  those 
svliose  forefathers  dwelt  in  caves.  Withont  knowledge,  or 
power  of  thonght,  and  having  no  language  capable  of 
expressing  the  difference  between  begetting  and  creating, 
Ibeir  traditions  will  inevitably  represent  them  as  having 
been  made  in  caves,  or,  more  vaguely,  as  having  come  out  of 
the  earth.  According  as  the  legends  remain  special  (which 
they  are  likely  to  do  where  the  particular  caves  once  in- 
habited are  in  the  neighbourhood]  or  become  general 
(which  they  are  likely  to  do  where  the  tribe  migrates  to 
other  regions)  the  belief  may  assume  the  one  or  the  other 
form.     In  the  one  case  there  will  arise  stories  such  as  that 
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earrent  in  the  Basnto-coiiiiti7,  where  there  is  a  caTem 
whence  the  natives  say  thej  all  proceeded;  or  snch  as  that 
named  hy  Livingstone  concerning  a  cave  near  the  village  of 
Sechele,  which  is  said  to  be  "  the  habitation  of  the  Dei^." 
In  the  other  cose  there  will  arise  Buch  ideas  as  those  still 
existing  among  the  Todas,  who  think  of  their  ancestors  as 
having  risen  from  the  ground ;  and  Bach  ideas  as  those  of 
tlie  ancient  historio  races,  who  regarded  "  mother  Earth"  as 
the  source  o£  all  beings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  do 
sctnally  find  along  with  the  belief  in  a  subterranean  origin, 
the  belief  in  a  subterranean  world,  where  the  departed  re- 
join their  ancestors.  Without  dwelling  on  the  effects  pn>> 
duced  in  primitive  minds  hy  snch  vast  branching  caverns  as 
the  Mammoth-cave  of  Kentucky,  or  the  cave  of  Bellamar 
in  Floiido,  it  suffices  to  remember  that  in  limestone-forma- 
tions all  over  the  globe,  water  has  formed  long  ramify- 
ing passages  (in  this  direction  bringing  the  explorer  to  an 
impassable  chasm,  in  that  to  an  nnder-ground  river,  and  in 
others  to  narrow  crevices)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an  in- 
definitely-extended under-world  is  almost  certain  to  arise. 
On  recalling  the  credulity  shown  by  our  own  rustics  in 
every  locality  where  some  neighbouring  deep  pool  or  tarn  is 
pointed  out  as  bottomless,  it  will  be  manifest  that  caves  of 
no  great  extent,  remaining  onoxplored  to  their  terminations, 
readily  come  to  be  regarded  as  endless — as  leading  by 
murky  ways  to  gloomy  infernal  regions.  And  where  any 
such  cave,  originally  inhabited,  was  then  or  afterwards  used 
for  purposes  of  sepulture,  and  was  consequently  considered 
as  peopled  by  the  souls  of  ancestors,  there  would  result  the 
belief  that  the  journey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  home, 
endod  in  a  descent  to  Hades.* 

•  A  eonfinnntioa  hai  been  poiatad  oat  to  me  liaoe  the  kboTS  puHgn  wu 
nt  in  type.  If  with  Uie  primitive  Hebrew  practice  of  csve-buriil  (shown  hj 
Abrahain'i  pnrchsH)  we  join  the  tact  tiut  Sht«t  titenllj  meuu  "  vve ;"  w« 
nsf  infer  thit  along  wiUi  devclopmeat  of  the  gboet  into  >  pomuiwiitlj- 
unking  lool,  tlere  went  derelojinieut  of  the  cave  into  id  uader-world. 
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Where  the  ionmey  thos  ending,  or  otherwise  ending, 
is  a  long  one,  fit  preparationa  hare  to  be  made.  Hence 
one  nse  for  the  things  left  with  the  corpae— heaoe  the 
club  put  into  the  hand  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  ready 
for  self -defence ;  hence  the  spear-thrower  fastened  to  the 
finger  of  the  deceased  New  Caledonian ;  hence  the  "  hell- 
efaoon  "  provided  hy  the  ScandinsTlans  j  honce  the  sacri- 
ficed horae  or  camel  on  which  to  pnrane  the  weary  way ; 
hence  the  passports  by  which  the  Mexicans  warded  off 
some  of  the  dangers;  hence  the  dog's  head  laid  by  the 
Eaqnimanx  on  the  grave  of  a  child  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  land  of  sonla ;  hence  the  ferry-money,  and  the  presents 
for  appeasing  the  demons  met. 

Of  course,  a  cert^a  family-likeness  among  alleged 
difQcnlties  of  this  retnm-jonmey  after  death,  is  to  be 
expected  where  the  migrations  have  had  similar  difficulties, 
Bosman  tells  us  that  the  heaven  of  the  Gh>ld  Coast  Ne- 
groesj  is  an  "inhind  country  called  Bosmanqne":  a  river 
having  to  be  crossed  on  the  way.  This  crossing  a  river  is 
naturally  a  leading  event  in  the  description  of  the  journey, 
among  continental  peoples.  An  overland  migration  can 
rarely  have  occurred  without  some  large  river  being  met 
with.  Having  no  boats  with  them,  the  passing  of  such  a 
river  will,  in  the  surviving  tradition,  figure  as  a  chief  ob- 
stacle overcome}  and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  regarded  as 
a  chief  obstacle  on  the  journey  made  by  the  dead.  Some- 
times, as  by  one  of  the  North  American  tribes,  inability 
to  pass  the  river  is  the  assigned  reason  for  a  supposed 
return  of  the  soul.  The  revival  from  trance  is  thus 
explained :  the  other-self,  filing  to  get  across  the  river, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  conceived  danger 
of  this  river-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  having 
once  escaped,  the  deceased  will  not  encounter  it  again — 
leads  to  the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  over  running 
streams. 

Where  a  migrating  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the  new 
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halntai  b;  an  orer-land  route,  has  reached  it  by  asoeudiog 
»  mer,  the  tradition,  and  the  conseqaent  notion  of  the 
jooroey  back  to  the  ancestral  home,  lake  other  shapes 
tnd  entail  other  preparations.  In  some  re^ons,  where 
vegetation  is  extremely  lnxnri»nt,  rirers  afford,  if  not 
the  only  meaua  of  aoceas  to  the  interior,  still,  by  far  the 
easiest  means.  Humboldt  tells  ua  that  in  Sonth  America, 
tribes  spread  along  the  rirers  and  their  branches :  the 
interrening  forests  being  impenetrable.  A.  kindred  dis- 
tribution occnrs  in  Borneo ;  where  the  more  civilized  invad- 
ing races  are  located  about  the  rivers  and  shores,  and  where 
the  coontry  has  obvionsly  been  penetrated  by  ascending  the 
rivers.  Henoe  certain  funeral  rites  which  occur  in  Borneo. 
St.  John  says  that  the  Kanawits  have  a  custom  of  sending 
much  of  a  deceased  chief's  goods  adrift  in  a  frail  canoe  on 
Uie  river.  Bajah  Brooke  tells  ns  diat  "  the  Malanans  used 
to  drift  the  corpse  of  their  chiefs  out  to  seain  a  boat,  along 
with  his  sword,  eatables,  clothes,  etc.,  and  often  with  a 
Blare  woman  chained  to  the  boat."  It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  describing  this  as  a  custom  of  the  past,  he  says  th^ 
at  present  "  these  crafts  are  placed  near  their  graves  "  :  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  observances  become  modified 
and  their  meanings  obscured.  A  kindred  example  which  I 
may  here  add,  is  famished  by  the  Chinooks,  who,  putting 
the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-aide,  place  the  oanoe 
with  its  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 

The  journey  to  the  other-world  down  a  river,  brings  us 
with  scarcely  a  transition  to  the  remaining  kind  of  journey 
— that  over  the  sea.  We  habitually  find  it  where  there 
has  been  an  over-sea  migration.  The  heaven  of  the 
Tongans  is  a  distant  island.  Though  it  is  not  clear  where 
Bula,  the  Fijian  abode  of  blias,  is  situated,  yet  "the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  except  in  a  eanoe,  shows  that  it  is 
separated  from  thia  world  by  water."  Describing  the  en- 
trance to  the  Samoan  Hades  as  "  at  the  west-end  of  Savaii," 
Turner  says  that  "  to  reach  this  entrance  the  spirit  (if  be- 
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loagiog  to  a  person  living  on  another  island)  jonmeyeJ 
partly  by  land  tuid  partly  swimming  the  intermediate  sea  or 
seas."  He  also  tells  ns  that  the  Samoans  "say  of  a  chief 
who  has  died,  'he  has  sailed.' "  Along  with,  or  instead  of, 
these  distinct  statements,  we  hare,  in  other  cases,  practices 
Boffioiently  significant.  Ellis  tells  ns  that  somotimes  a 
part  of  a  canoe  is  fonnd  near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  In  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  peopled  by 
these  immigrant  Polynesians,  Angas  saya  a  canoe,  some- 
times with  sails  and  paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe,  is  placed 
beside  or  in  their  graves ;  while  the  statement  of  Thompson 
that  the  bodies  of  New  Zealand  chiefs  wore  wrapped  in  mats 
and  pnt  into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows  ns  a  modification 
which  throws  light  npon  other  snch  modifications.  After 
meeting  with  these  observances  in  habitats  that  have 
necessarily  been  reached  \iy  boats,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
meanings  of  similar  obserrances  elsewhere.  Already  it  has 
been  pointed  ont  that  the  Chonos,  of  western  Patagonia, 
who  trace  their  descent  trom  western  people  across  the 
ocean,  expect  to  go  back  to  them  after  death;  and  here  it 
is  to  be  added  that  "  they  bury  their  dead  in  canoes,  neiur 
the  sea."  Of  the  Araacanians,  too,  with  like  traditions  and 
like  expectations,  we  read  that  a  chief  is  sometimes  buried  in 
a  boat.  Bonwick  alleges  of  the  Australians  that  formerly, 
in  Port  Jackson,  the  body  was  put  adrift  in  a  bark  canoe  ; 
and  Angas,  again  showing  us  how  an  observance  having  at 
first  an  unmistakable  meaning  passes  into  a  form  of  which 
the  meaning  is  less  distinct,  says  the  New  South  Wales 
people  sometimes  bury  the  df^ad  in  a  bark  canoe. 

liike  evidence  is  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Ross 
tells  OS  that  among  the  Chinooks  "  all  excepting  slaves,  are 
laid  in  canoes  or  wooden  sepnlchrcs  j"  we  learn  from  Bastian 
that  the  Ostyaks  "  bury  in  boats  ";  and  there  were  kindred 
nnages  among  our  own  Scandinavian  ancestors, 

^  113.  Yet  a  fnrther  explanation  is  thus  afforded.     Wo 
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have  been  aabjngated  by  an  invading  race,  it  will  happen 
tbat  the  respectire  places  to  which  the  two  expect  to  retam, 
will  difEerentiate  into  places  for  bad  and  good.  There  will 
arise  sach  a  belief  aa  that  of  tbe  Nicaragua-people,  who 
held  that  the  bad  (Lbose  who  died  in  their  hooses)  went 
under  the  earth  to  Miqtaoteot,  while  the  good  (who  died 
in  battle]  went  to  serre  the  gods  where  the  Ban  rises,  in  thn 
ooonhy  whence  the  maize  came.  As  the  Patagonians  show 
us,  the  nnaabjngated  descendants  of  cave-dwoUera  do  not 
regard  the  nnder-world  as  a  place  of  miseiy.  Contrariwise, 
their  return  after  death  to  the  "  divine  oavems,"  ia  to  bring 
a  pleasurable  life  with  the  god  who  presides  in  the  land 
of  strong  drink.  But  where,  as  in  Mexico,  there  hare  been 
conquests,  the  under-world  is  considered,  if  not  as  a  place 
of  panishment,  still  as  a  relatirely-ancomfortable  place. 

Of  coarse,  the  conceptions  thus  originating  will  in  every 
case  vary  with  the  antecedents.  Endless  modifications  and 
incongmities  of  beliefs  about  these  respective  other-worlds 
must  result.  But  the  noteworthy  fact  ia  that  a  supposed 
infernal  abode  like  the  Greek  Hades,  not  undesirable 
as  conceived  by  primitive  descendants  of  troglodytes,  may 
differentiate  into  a  dreary  place,  and  eventoally  into  a  place 
of  ponishment,  mainly  by  virtue  of  the  contrast  with  the 
better  places  to  which  other  souls  go — Isles  of  the  West  for 
the  specially  brave,  or  the  celestial  abode  for  favourites  of 
the  gods.  And  the  further  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the 
most  inhospitable  regions  into  which  rebels  are  expelled, 
yield  a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartarus  or  a  Gehenna.* 

§  114,  Interpretable  after  the  same  general  manner,  is 
*  While  thu  U  in  the  preH,  I  And  la  th>  oldeit  of  all  known  legendi,  tba 
BabjIoulBn  acminnt  of  Ibe  flood,  eridance  that  heaven,  M  then  ooncclTed,  ww 
Ibe  tenitorj  whence  the  conqaering  wee  came.  The  reiideneo  of  the  god>,  to 
which  Xialthnu  ia  trui»liit«d  for  hi*  ptetir,  !b  "  on  the  Persim  Quif ■  near  the 
month  of  the  Enphratet";  and  Mr.  Q.  Smith  pidnla  ont  that'  thU  wm  the 
ncred  region  whence  came  tbe  beinga  who  tanght  the  Babylonian*  tlie  arte, 
and  wen  wonhipped  bj  them.  I 

I 
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the  renuimng  conception  of  another  world,  above  or  ont- 
sido  of  thif)  world.  The  traasition  from  a  monntaia  abode 
to  an  abode  in  the  sky,  conceived  as  the  skj  is  hj  pfimitivo 
men,  presents  no  difficnlties. 

Bnrial  on  hills  ia  practised  "by  many  people;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  are  places,  as  Borneo,  where  alon^ 
with  the  custom  of  depositing  a  chief's  remains  on  some 
peak  difficult  of  access,  there  goes  the  belief  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  inhabit  the  moontain'tops.  That  the 
custom  causes  the  belief,  is  in  this  case  probable ;  thongh, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  apparently-similar  belief  may 
in  some  cases  have  another  origin.  Here,  however,  it  con- 
oems  OS  only  to  observe  that  "the  highest  mountain  in 
sight "  is  regarded  aa  a  world  peopled  by  the  departed ; 
and  that  in  the  undeveloped  speech  of  savages,  living  on  a 
peak  np  in  the  heavens  ia  readily  oonfonnded  with  living 
in  the  heavens,  Bemembering  that,  ori^nimy,  heaven  is 
considered  as  a  dome  supported  by  these  loftiest  peaks 
the  conclusion  that  those  who  live  on  them  have  access  to 
the  upheld  firmament,  is  a  conclusion  certain  to  be  drawn. 
Once  established,  this  admits  of  development.  There  may 
readily  come  the  conception  of  heavens  one  outside  another, 
inhabited  by  successively-higher  grades. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besides  the  above  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  deceased  men  live  on 
ihe  mountain  tops,  or  in  the  heavens,  there  is  another  pos- 
sible, and  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  carrying  suoh  a 
conclusion;  but,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  heavenly 
habitation  to  a  different  race  of  beings.  Observe  how  this 
other  belief  is  suggested.  The  choice  of  high 

places  for  purposes  of  defence,  we  may  trace  back  through 
civilized  times  into  barbarous  times.  What  many  of  our 
own  csstlee  show  ns,  what  we  are  shown  by  modem  and 
ancient  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  what  we  are  shown  l^ 
mediffival  towns  and  villages  capping  the  hills  in  Italy,  and 
by  the  scattered  fastnesses  perched  on  scarcely  accessible 
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peaks  thronghoat  the  £ast,  we  are  shown  whererer  primi- 
tire  savagery  has  been  ontgrown  in  habitats  affording  fit 
places.  A.  fortress  on  an  elevation  in  ancient  Mexicoj  is 
described  by  Godoi ;  the  Chibchas  made  entrenchments  on 
hillaj  and  the  PemTians  fortified  the  tops  of  mountains  by 
ranges  of  walled  moats.  Both  invaded  and  iavadera  thus 
utilize  commanding  eminences.  The  remains  of  Roman  en> 
oampmerta  on  our  own  hills,  remind  ns  of  this  last  use. 
Clearly  then,  during  the  confiicta  and  subjugations  that  have 
been  orer  going  on,  the  seizing  of  an  elevated  stronghold 
by  a  conquering  race,  has  been  a  not  unfreqnent  occurrence  ; 
and  the  dominance  of  this  race  has  gone  along  with  the 
continned  habitation  of  this  stronghold.  An  account  which 
Bajah  Brooke  gives  of  his  prolonged  contest  with  a  moun- 
tain-chief in  Borneo,  shows  us  what  would  be  likely  to 
happen  when  the  stronghold  was  in  possession  of  the 
superior  race.  His  antagonist  had  fortified  an  almost  inac- 
cessible crag  on  the  top  of  Sadok — a  mountain  about  5,000 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  lower  mountains.  Described  by 
Rajah  Brooke  as  "grim  and  grand,"  it  figures  in  Dyak 
legends  and  songs  as  "  the  Qrand  Mount,  towards  which  no 
enemy  dare  venture."  The  first  attempt  to  take  this  fast- 
ness failed  utterly;  the  second,  in  which  a  small  mortar 
waa  used,  also  failed ;  and  only  by  the  help  of  a  howitzer, 
draped  up  by  the  pint  strength  of  a  hundred  yelling 
Dyaks,    did    the    third    attempt    succeed.  This 

chieftain,  driven  ont  only  by  the  appliances  of  a  civilized 
race,  was  naturally  held  in  dread  by  surrounding  tribes, 
"grandfather  Reutapj"  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
dangerously  violent ;  occasionally  killed  his  own  men;  was 
regardless  of  established  customs ;  and,  among  other  feats, 
tuok  a  second  wife  from  a  people  averse  to  the  match,  carried 
her  off  to  his  eyrie,  and,  discarding  the  old  one,  made  the  young 
one  Ranee  of  Sadok.  With  his  foUowers  and  his  subordinate 
chiefs,  Layang,  Nanang,  and  Loyioh,  holding  secondary  forts 
serving  as  outposts,  he  was  unconquerable  by  any  of  the 
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ttAtire  powers.  Already  there  were  Haperstitions  about  him. 
"  Snakes  were  eappoaed  to  possaas  Bome  my sterioua  coii< 
nection  with  Kentap's  forefathers,  or  the  souls  of  the  latter 
resided  in  these  loathsome  creatures."  Now  if, 

instead  of  a  natiro  ruler  thus  liring  up  in  l^e  clouds  (which 
iiindered  the  last  attack),  occasioually  comicg  down  to  fulfil 
a  threat  of  vengeance,  keeping  the  country  around  in  fear, 
and  giving  origin  to  stories  already  growing  into  supersti- 
tions, we  suppose  a  ruler  belonging  to  an  invading  race, 
which,  bringing  knowledge,  skill,  arts  and  iaiplements, 
unknown  to  the  natives,  were  regarded  as  beings  of  supe- 
rior kind,  just  as  civilised  men  now  are  by  savages;  we  shall 
see  that  there  would  inevitably  arise  legends  concerning  this 
superior  race  seated  in  the  sky.  Considering  that  among 
these  very  Dyaks,  divine  beings  are  conceived  as  differing 
so  little  from  men,  that  the  supreme  god  and  creator,  Tapa, 
is  sapposed  to  dwell  "  in  a  house  like  that  of  a  Malay,  *  *  * 
himself  being  clothed  like  a  Dyak;"  we  shall  see  thai 
the  ascription  of  a  divine  character  to  a  conqueror  thus 
placed,  would  be  certain.  And  if  the  country  was  one  in 
which  dronghts  had  fostered  the  faith  in  rain-makers  and 
"heaven-herds" — if,  as  among  the  Zulus,  there  was 
a  belief  in  weather-doctors  able  to  "  contend  with  the 
lightning  and  hail,"  and  to  "  send  the  lightning  to  another 
doctor  to  try  him ;"  this  ruler,  living  on  a  peak  round 
which  the  clouds  formed  and  whence  the  storms  came, 
would,  without  hesitation,  be  regarded  as  the  causer  of 
these  changes — aa  a  thonderer  holding  the  lightnings  in 
luB  hand.*  Joined  with  which  ascribed  powers, 

•  A  belitf  of  tbe  Andent  Metieaiu  itluitnUi  thii  noHon  that  beiii(>« 
Uiring  vbare  the  dondt  gather,  ue  the  canien  of  them^  "  Tlaloe,  othemiM 
TlaUcaltu^ii  (lluter  of  PuadUe)  iru  the  god  of  water.  Thej  called  hiu 
fertilizer  of  the  evth,  *  •  *  he  reti<l«d  upon  the  bighert  mouotuiu,  where 
the  doud*  we  genenJlf  formsd.  •  ■  ■  The  ancieoti  aUo  heliered  that  in 
tU  the  high  mountuju  there  rcalded  other  godi,  ■nbaltem  to  TliUoo.  They 
*  *  ■  were  rerered  Dot  oolj  ai  godi  of  water,  but  aliO'  aa  the  godi  of  moon' 
tiini."^-CUivig»ro,  bk.  li.,  cb.  4  and  5. 
11 
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tbflre  would  nsTertlielesB  be  Etories  of  Iiia  descents  from 
ibis  place  np  in  the  lieaTens,  sppearancea  among  men,  and 
amonrs  with  their  daughters.  Grant  bat  a  little  time  for 
such  legends  and  interpretations  to  be  exaggerated  and 
itlealized — ^let  the  faots  be  magnified  as  was  the  feat  of 
Sampson  with  the  ass's  jawbone,  or  the  prowess  of  Achilles 
making  "the  eartih  flow  with  blood,"  or  the  triumphant 
achierement  of  Barneses  II.  in  slaying  100,000  foes  single- 
handed  ;  and  we  reach  the  idea  that  heaven  is  the  abode 
of  saperhnman  beings  commanding  the  powers  of  natnre 
and  poniBhing  men.* 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called 
EuhemeriBtic ;  and  that  having  so  called  it,  the  mythologists 
whose  views  we  now  in  fashion  will  consider  it  disposed  d. 
Only  incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  most  leave 
it  for  the  present  nnsapported.  By-and-by ,  after  showing 
that  it  is  congruous  wttii  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  re- 
•pecting  primitive  modes  of  thought,  I  hope  further  to  show 
that  the  multitndinous  faots  which  existing  uncivilized 
and  semi-civilized  races  famish,  yield  no  support  to  the 
current  theories  of  mythologists,  and  that  these  theories 
are  eqnally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  mental  evolation. 

§  115.  The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is, 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  through  stages  of 
development.  The  habitat  of  the  dead,  originally  conceived 
as  ooinciding  with  that  of  the  living,  gradually  divei^^— 
here  to  the  adjacent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to  distant  hills  and  mountains.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  farther  divergences 

■  It  may  be  added  thai  incli  a  coDception,  onoe  emWad,  D»ed  not  h»  re- 
■tricted  to  th«  origiDBl  locality.  Stomi  bUBtin^  in  the  aky  tkr  ftnm  tiiia 
moont^D  itronghold,  would  be  taken  u  evidence  tbat  tbe  thimderer  had 
■octn  to  otbcr  parts  of  the  heaven* ;  and  hence  when  the  race  migrated,  tbil 
nearen-god,  proved  by  the  occnirence  of  itomu  to  bare  aecompanied  them, 
woold  b«  erentnan;  loealind  on  other  monnbdni  vhenee  the  rtonni  com 
monlj  mm*. 
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wMch  vary  aocordmg  to  the  traditioiiB.  Stationaiy  de- 
sceadants  of  troglodytes  think  they  retorn  to  a  anbteiranean 
other- world,  whence  they  emerged ;  while  immigrant  races 
hare  for  their  other-worlds  the  abodes  of  their  fathers, 
to  which  they  journey  after  death :  over  land,  down  a 
river,  or  across  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  con- 
sisting of  conqaeiors  and  oonqaered,  having  separate  tradi- 
tions of  origin,  have  separate  other-worlds;  whioh  differentiate 
into  saperior  oad  inferior  places,  in  oorrespoudeaoe  with  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two,  races.  Gonqaests  of  these 
mixed  peoples  by  more  powerful  immigrants,  bring  farther 
complications — additional  other-worlds,  more  or  less  nnlike  in 
their  characters.  Finally,  where  the  places  for  the  departed, 
or  for  saperior  classes  of  beings,  are  mountain-tops,  there  is  a 
transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens ;  Vrhidi,  at  finrt  near 
and  deGnite,  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite.  So  that 
the  supposed  residence  for  the  dead,  coinciding  at  first  with 
the  residence  of  the  living,  is  little  by  little  removed  in 
thought :  distance  and  direction  grow  increasingly  vi^^, 
and  finally  the  loCEdi»tioa  disappeara  in  space. 

All  these  conceptions,  thon,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
primitive  idea  of  deaths  Bimoltaneonsly  undergo  like  pro- 
gressive modifications.  Besurreotion,  o^lce  looked  for  oa 
immediate,  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghost,  caiginally 
conceived  as  quite  substantial,  fades  into  ethereality ;  the 
other-life,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactly,  becomes 
more  and  more  nnlike  it ;  and  its  place,  from  a  oompletely- 
known  adjacent  spot,  passes  t>>  a  somewhere  nnknown  and 
DO  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THB   IDEAS    OF    SUPERNATUBAL    AGBITm. 

§  116.  Sl'ECIALized  as  they  are  in  oorrespondenoe  wiili 
onr  thoughts^  onr  words  do  not  represent  truly  the  thoughts 
of  the  savage ;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  them.  The 
word  sapematnral  has  meaning  only  by  antithesis  with 
natural,  and  until  th^e  has  been  reached  that  idea  of 
orderly  causation  which  we  call  natural,  there  can  exist  no 
such  idea  as  we  imply  by  supernatural.  I  am  obliged  to 
use  the  word,  however,  in  default  of  a  better;  but  the 
reader  must  be  cautioned  against  ascribing  to  the  primitive 
man  a  conception  like  that  which  the  word  gives  to  us. 

This  preniised,  let  us,  so  far  as  we  can,  picture  the 
imaginary,  environment  the  primitive  man  produces  for 
himself,  by  the  interpretations  described  in  the  last  four 
chapters.  Inconsistent  in  detail  as  are  the  notions  he 
forms  concerning  surrounding  actions,  they  are,  in  their 
ememhh,  consistent  with  the  notions  that  have  been  set 
forth  as  necessarily  generated  in  him. 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  from  time  to  time  occur- 
ring, adds  another  ghost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who 
died  before.  We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  ghosts 
are  thought  of  as  close  at  hand — ^haunting  the  old  home, 
lingering  near  the  place  of  burial,  wandering  about  in  the 
adjacent  bush.     Continually  accumulating,  they  form  a  sur^ 
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Toanding  popnlatioB ;  nsiuJl/  ioTisible,  bat  some  of  them 
occasionally  seen.     Here  are  a  few  illustrationfl. 

By  AnstraliaDs  the  Bapematiiral  beings  thoB  denred  are 
Bapposed  to  be  every  irhera :  the  whole  face  of  the  conntry 
swarms  with  them — thickets,  watering-pkoes,  rocks.  The 
Yeddahs,  who  trust  in  "  the  shades  of  their  anceators  and 
their  children,"  "  believe  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits, 
that  ©very  rock  and  every  tree,  every  forest  and  every  hill, 
in  Bhort,  every  feature  of  naturej  has  its  geniita  lod."  The 
TasmauianB  imagine  "  a  host  of  malevolent  Bpirits  and  mis- 
dhievoos  goblina  "  in  caverns,  forests,  clefts,  monntain-topB. 
Where  burial  witiiin  the  hoose  is  practised,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  are  conceiTed  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living ;  and 
where,  as  among  the  Uaap^s,  "  some  of  the  large  houses 
have  more  tiian  a  hundred  graves  in  them,"  they  must  be 
thought  of  as  ever  jostling  their  descendants.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  house-burial  this  conception  ia  often  vivid;  as, 
according  to  Mason,  among^  the  Karoos.  "  To  a  Karen,  the 
world  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits  than  it  is  with 
men.  *  *  *  The  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  crowd  around 
him."  And  ainiilarly  the  Tahitians  "  imagined  they  lived 
in  a  world  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them  night  and  day, 
watching  every  action,"  Here  regu'ded  as  friendly,  and 
here  as  workers  of  miscdiief,  the  ancestral  spirits  are,  in 
some  cases,  drivea  away.  We  are  told  by  Barbe  of  the 
Nicobar  people,  that— 

*  Onca  ia  the  year,  amd  sometimea  wliea  great  aicknesa  prerailB,  they 
[Um  NioobarioDB]  build  a  large  caaoe,  and  the  Minloveu,  or  prirat,  has 
the  boat  csjiied  cIohc  to  each  hoiuo,  and  then,  bj  his  noise,  he  eompela 
all  the  bad  spirits  ia  leave  tlie  dwelling,  and  to  get  iiito  the  canoe 
men,  woman,  and  children  assist  him  in  his  conjuration.  The  doois  of 
die  house  are  shat ;  the  ladder  is  taken  ont  [the  houses  are  built  on 
poals  8  or  0  feet  high]  ;  the  boat  is  then  dragged  along  to  the  sea- 
■hore,  whera  it  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  wavoa  with  a  full  cargo  of 

Bastian  tells  us  that  there  is  a  like  custom  in  the  Mai- 
dive  islands.    And  some  of  the  Indians  of  California  have 
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similarly  an  annual  expulsion  of  the  ghosts  wliich  have 
aocamolated  during  the  year. 

These  multitadinoiis  disembodied  men  are  agents  ever 
available^  as  conceiyed  antecedents  to  all  surronnding 
actions  which  need  explanation.  It  is  not  requisite  that 
their  identification  as  ghosts  should  continue  in  a  distinct 
form :  many  of  them  are  sure  to  lose  this  character.  The 
swarms  of  demons  by  whom  the  Jews  thought  themselyea 
surrounded^  while  regarded  by  some  as  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  dead,  readily  came  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  the 
offspring  of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  daughters  of  men. 
When  the  genealogies  of  an  accumulating  host  hare  been 
lost,  there  remains  nothing  to  resist  any  suggested  theoiy 
respecting  their  origin.  But  though  the  Arab  who  thinks 
the  desert  is  so  thickly  peopled  with  spirits  that  on  throw* 
ing  anything  away  he  asks  the  f orgireness  of  those  which 
may  be  dtruck,  probably  does  not  now  regard  them  as  the 
wandering  doubles  of  the  dead;  it  is  clear  that,  given  the 
wandering  doubled  of  the  dead,  supposed  by  the  primitiye 
man  to  be  everywhere  around,  and  we  have  the  potentiality 
pf  supernatural  agencies  unlimited  in  number  and  capable 
of  indefinite  variation. 

§  lis.  Hence  the  naturalness,  and,  indeed,  the  inevit- 
ableness,  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  gives 
of  surrounding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  ghosts,  there  grows  up  an  e^y  solution  of  idl 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  are  hourly  ex- 
hibiting. Clouds  that  gather  and  presently  vanish,  shoot- 
ing stars  that  appear  and  disappear,  sudden  darkenings 
of  the  water's  surface  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphoses, 
transmutations  of  substance,  storms,  earthquakes,  eruptions 
^all  of  them  become  explicable.  These  beings  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  power  of  making  themselves  now  visible  and 
now  invisible,  and  to  whose  other  powers  no  limits  are 
known,  are  omnipresent.     Accounting  as  they  seem  to  do 
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for  all  unexpacted  olianges,  their  own  ezdatence  becomes 
farther  verified.  No  other  canses  for  sncli  clunges  ore 
known  or  can  be  oonceivedj  therefore  these  Bonis  of  the 
dead  most  be  the  oanses;  therefore  the  BnrviTal  of  bouIb 
is  manifest :  a  circnlar  reasoning  which  suffices  many  besides 
sarages. 

The  interpretations  of  natore  which  precede  scientific  in- 
terpretationB,  are  (has  the  beet  that  can  tiien  be  framed.  It 
hy  the  Karens  "  nnacconntable  aoands  and  eights  in  the 
jungles  "  are,  as  Uason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
tricked,  the  Karens  do  bat  asaome  an  origin  whidi,  in  the 
absence  of  generalized  knowledge,  is  the  only  imaginable 
origin.  If,  as  Bastian  tells  ns,  the  religion  of  the  Kicobar 
people  consists  in  attributing  to  eril  spirits  the  nnlnck^ 
events  they  are  not  able  to  explain  by  ordinary  canses, 
they  are  simply  falling  baok  on  such  remaining  canses  as 
they  can  conceire.  What  alternative  is  tbere  f  LiringBtone 
describes  how  certain  rocks  which,  having  been  intensely 
heated  by  the  sun,  are  suddenly  cooled  externally  in  the 
evening,  break  with  lend  reports;  and  these  reports  the 
natives  set  down  to  evil  spirits.  To  what  else  shonld 
they  set  them  downf  Uncivilized  men  are  far  removed 
from  the  conception  tiiai  a  stone  may  break  by  nneqna] 
contraction ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this  conception,  what 
assignable  cause  of  breaking  is  there,  bat  ond  of  these  mis- 
chievooB  demons  everywhere  at  hand  T  In  bis  account  of 
the  Danikil,  Major  Harris  tells  ns  that  "  no  whirlwind  ever 
sweeps  across  the  path  without  being  pnrsned  by  a  dozen 
savages  with  drawn  creeses,  who  stalb  Into  the  centre  of  the 
dusty  oolumn  in  order  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  that  is 
believed  to  be  riding  on  the  blast."  Ladiorons  as  this  notion 
appears,  we  have  bat  to  ask  what  is  the  physical  interpre- 
tation of  a  Band- whirl  wind,  to  see  that  each  an  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  framed  by  the  savage ;  and  that  the  only  con- 
ceivable interpretation  is  that  which  he  gives.  Occasionally, 
too,  liis  experiences  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  malti> 
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tudinuDs,  and  everywhere  present.  Dosoribin^  a  tropical 
scene,  Humboldt  says — "  the  Borfsce  of  these  sands,  heated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sue,  seems  to  be  undalating  like  the  sni^Ke 
of  a  liquid  *  *  *  the  sun  animates  the  landscape,  and  gives 
mobility  to  the  sandy  plain,  to  the  tnmlcB  of  trees,  and  to 
the  Tocks  that  project  into  the  sea  like  promontories."  "What 
shakes  the  tree-tmnks  and  makes  the  rocks  oscillate  f 
There  is  no  alternative  bat  to  assume  innumerable  invisible 
beings  scattered  about  everywhere.  That  these  appearances 
are  illusions  caused  by  refraction  ia  unimaginable. 

Some  of  the  above  examples  yield  direct  evidence  that 
among  races  in  comparatively -early  stages,  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  are  the  assigned  agents  for  nnnsual  phenomena ; 
and  there  are  other  such  examples.  Thns,  Thomson  tells 
OS  that  the  Araucanians  think  tempests  are  caused  by  the 
fi^ts  which  the  spirits  of  their  oountrymen  have  with  their 
enemies.  Such  interpretations  differ  from  the  interpreta- 
tions of  more  advanced  races,  only  by  presenting  the  in- 
dividualities of  dead  friends  and  foes  in  their  original  forms : 
the  eventual  &ding  of  these  individualities,  leaves  notions 
of  personal  agencies  less  definite  in  kind.  An  eddy  in 
the  river,  where  floating  sticks  are  whirled  round  and  en- 
gulfed, is  not  far  from  the  place  where  one  of  the  tribe 
was  drowned  and  never  seen  again.  What  more  manifest, 
then,  than  that  the  doable  of  this  drowned  man,  malicious 
as  the  unboried  ever  are,  dwells  thereabouts,  and  pulls  these 
things  under  the  surface — nay,  in  revenge,  seizes  and  drags 
down  persous  who  venture  near  f  When  those  who  knew  the 
drowned  man  are  all  dead — 'when,  ^ter  generations,  the 
details  of  the  story,  thrust  aside  by  more  recent  stories, 
bare  been  lost — and  especially  when  there  comes  some  con- 
quering tribe,  in  whose  past  history  the  local  stories  have  no 
roots ;  there  survives  only  the  belief  in  a  water-demon 
haunting  the  place.  And  so  throughout.  There  is  nothing 
to  maintuin  in  tradition  the  likenesses  between  the  ghosts 
and  the  individuals  they  were  derived  from  j  and  along  with 
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iftanmsrable  divergeooes,  there  oomes  not  only  a  fading  of 
indiTidaa]  traits,  but  also  at  lengtli  a  &ding  of  human  traits  i 
varieties  paas  into  species,  and  genera,  and  orders,  of  saper- 
natural  beings. 

§  119.  Of  conrse,  if  tbe  ghosta  of  the  dead,  originally 
concetTod  in  tbeir  individual  forms,  and  aa  they  accomn- 
late  and  differentiate,  passing  gradually  into  numerous  less 
distinct  but  still  personal  forms,  are  Uiua  the  agents  sup- 
posed  to  nork  all  the  notable  effects  in  the  surrounding 
vorid ;  they  are  also  the  agents  eupposed  to  work  notable 
eff^ts  in  the  affairs  of  men.  £ver  at  hand  and  moved  by 
feelings  of  amity  or  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  tiiey  should 
not  interfere  with  human  actions.  Manifestly  they  oontinu> 
ally  aid  or  hinder.  The  soul  of  a  dead  fon  is  on  the  watch 
to  cause  an  aocident ;  the  soul  of  a  late  relative  is  ready  to 
help  and  to  guard  if  in  good  hnmour,  or,  if  offended,  to 
make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  explanations,  universally  applicable,  of  successes 
and  failures.  Through  all  races,  from  the  lowest  upwarda, 
such  explanations  have  prevailed:  differing  only  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  aiding  or  hindering  spirit  has  lost  the 
human  character.  Low  down  we  have  the  Yedd&h,  who 
looks  to  the  shade  of  his  dead  parent  or  child  to  give  him 
success  in  the  chase,  and  ascribes  a  bad  shot  to  the  lack 
of  an  invocation;  we  have  the  Australian  who,  "if  a  man 
tumbles  oat  of  a  tree  and  breaks  his  neck,"  thinks  that 
"his  life  has  been  charmed  away  by  the  boyala-men  of 
another  tribe";  we  have  the  Ashantees,  who  "believe  that 
the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives  exercise  a  guardiaa 
care  over  them,"  and  that  "  the  ghosts  of  departed  enemies 
are  *  *  *  bad  spirits,"  who  work  mischief.  Higher  np  we 
have,  among  tho  Homeric  heroes,  feats  of  arms  set  down 
to  the  assistance  of  the  snpemat^iral  beings  who  join  in  the 
battle.  With  Hector  "one  at  least  of  the  gods  is  ever 
present,  who  wards  off  death  " ;  and  "  Menelaoa  conquered 
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by  Minenra's  aid/'  Diomed  is  unscathed  because  an  im« 
mortal ''  has  turned  into  another  course  the  swift  shaft  just 
about  to  hit  him  ** ;  Paris,  dragged  by  the  helmet,  would 
have  been  lost  had  not  Venus,  ''who  quicklj  perceived 
it,  broke  for  him  the  thong'';  and  Idasus  escaped  only 
because  ''Vulcan  snatched  him  away."  Be  it  the  Arau- 
canian  who  ascribes  success  to  the  aid  of  his  particular 
fairy;  be  it  the  African'  chief  Liyingstone  names,  who 
thought  he  had  ensured  the  death  of  an  elephant  they 
were  attacking,  by  emptying  his  snuff-box  as  an  offering 
to  the  Barimo ;  be  it  the  Greek  whose  spear  is  well  fixed 
in  a  Trojan's  side  by  the  guiding  hand  of  his  &YOuring 
deity ;  be  it  the  Jew's  ministering  angel  or  the  Catholic's 
patron  saint ;  there  is  identity  in  eissentials,  and  only  more 
or  less  of  difference  in  form.  The  question  is  solely  how 
far  this  evolution  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  super- 
natural agents,  has  gone. 

§  120.  Lastly,  and  chiefly,  we  have  here  to  note  the 
fact  that  this  machinery  of  causation  which  the  primitive 
man  is  inevitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  fills  his  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  machinery.  Fully  to  under- 
stand the  development  of  human  thought  under  all  its 
aspects,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  truth  that  this  hypo- 
thesis of  ghost-agency  gains  a  settled  occupation  of  the 
field,  long  before  there  is  either  the  power  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  together  and  organizing  the  experiences 
which  yield  the  hypothesis  of  physical  causation.  Even 
among  ourselves,  with  our  vast  accumulations  of  definite 
knowledge  and  our  facilities  for  diffusing  it,  the  displacement 
of  an  old  doctrine  by  a  new  one  is  difficult.  Judge  then  its 
difficulty  where  the  few  facts  known  remain  ungeneralized, 
unclassified,  unmeasured ;  where  the  very  notions  of  order, 
cause,  lair,  are  absent;  where  criticism  and  scepticism  are 
but  incipient ;  and  where  there  is  not  even  the  curiosity  need- 
ful to  prompt  inquiry.     If,  parodying  a  common  adage,  we 
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may  say  that  preposeessioD  is  tmie  points  of  belief — ^if  tMa 
is  so  even  io  the  relativelj-plastic  minds  of  the  civilized; 
how  many  points  of  belief  most  it  be  in  the  relatively-rigid 
minds  of  the  nncivilized  F 

Hence  the  sorprise  commonly  expieased  at  these  primi- 
tire  interpretations  is  an  nnwaxranted  Bnrprise — a  Bnrprise 
erased  by  overlooking  the  nature  and  conditions  of  primi- 
tiTs  thought.  If,  as  Mr.  St.  John  tells  ns,  the  Dyaks 
nerer  take  the  natnral  explanation  ol  any  phenomenon,  each 
as  an  accident,  bnt  always  "  fly  to  their  superstitions ;"  they 
(ty  to  the  only  kind  of  explanation  which  yet  exists  for  them. 
The  absurdity  is  in  supposing  that  the  uncivilized  man 
possesses  at  the  outset,  the  idea  of  "  natural  explanation." 
Only  as  societies  grow,  arts  moltiply,  experiences  scouma- 
lato,  and  constant  relations  of  phenomena  become  recog- 
nized, registered,  and  familiar,  does  the  notion  of  natural 
explanation  become  possible.  Only  th^i  can  there  arise 
even  scepticism  respecting  these  earliest  conclusions.  Only 
then  cui  there  begin  the  slow  process  of  replacing  them. 

And  now,  recognizing  this  unshakable  belief  which  the 
primitire  nian  acquires  in  these  ^lencies  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  supernatural,  but  which  are  at  first  the  only 
imaginable  agencies,  let  us  go  on  to  contemplate  another 
series  of  interpretations  he  makes.  Having  seen  how  he 
is  led  to  think  of  tie  activities  in  his  environment  as 
controlled  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  let  us  observe  how 
he  is  similarly  led  to  think  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as 
ooatroUing  tiho  aotivitiee  within  his  body  and  the  bodies  of 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BtlPXBIfATUftAL  A0EKT8  AS  OAUSINQ  EFILKF8T  AND  OOH- 
VCLBIVE  ACTIONS,  DELIEICM  AND  INSANITY,  DISKAB* 
AND    DEATH. 

$  121.  The  phenomena  exhibited  during  evolution, 
cannot  be  placed  in  eerial  order.  Always  there  go  ou 
direi^noes  and  re -divergences.  Setting  out  with  the 
primitive  ideaa  of  insensibility,  of  death,  and  of  the  ghost, 
we  have  traced  along  certain  lines  the  developing  ideas  of 
another  life  and  another  world;  and  along  other  lines  ve 
have  traced  the  developing  ideas  of  snpemataral  agents,  aa 
ezisticg  on  all  sides.  Returning  now  to  the  insensible  body 
as  the  starting  point,  tte  have  to  observe  how  a  further 
class  of  ideas  has  been  simultaneonsly  developing,  by  the 
aid  of  those  we  have  considered. 

In  sleep,  in  swoon,  in  trance,  in  apoplexy,  there  is  almost 
complete  quiescence ;  and  at  death  the  quiescence  becomes 
absolute.  tJsoally,  then,  during  the  supposed  absence  of 
the  other-self,  the  body  does  nothing.  But  there  sometimes 
occur  coses  in  which  the  body,  lying  on  the  ground  with 
eyes  closed,  struj^les  violently;  and  in  which,  after  the 
ordinary  state  is  resumed,  the  individual  denies  having 
struggled — says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  those  actions 
of  hin  body  which  the  spectators  saw.  Obviously,  then, 
his  other-self  has  been  away.  But  how  came  his  body  to 
behave  so  strangely  during  the  interval  F 
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The  answer  given  to  this  qaestion  is  the  most  rational 
which  the  primitivo  man  can  give. 

§  122.  If,  during  insensibilities  of  all  kinds,  the  sool 
wanders,  and,  on  retanung,  causes  the  body  to  resume  its 
activity — if  the  soul  can  thus  not  only  go  oat  of  the  body 
bat  can  go  into  it  again ;  then  may  not  the  body  be  entered 
by  some  other  sonl  1    The  savage  thinks  it  may. 

Hence  the  interpretatioa  of  epilepsy.  Beade  tells  as  that 
the  Congo  people  ascribe  epilepsy  to  demoniac  posBession. 
Among  the  East  Africans,  falling  sickness  is  peculiarly 
common,  and.  Barton  says,  has  doabtless  given  rise  to  the 
prevalent  notion  of  possession.  Among  Asiatic  races  may 
be  named  the  Kalmucks,  by  whom,  according  to  Pallas, 
epileptics  are  regarded  as  possessed.  And  Bostian  remarks 
that  the  Arabic  language  has  the  same  word  for  epilepsy 
and  possession  by  devils.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate 
the  familiar  truth  that  this  explanation  was  current  during 
the  early  stages  of  civilization,  and  that  it  persisted  up  to 
comparatively-recent  times. 

Beyond  question,  then,  the  original  inference  is  that  while 
the  patient*  a  other-self  has  gone  away,  some  disembodied 
spirit,  usurping  its  place,  oses  his  body  in  this  violent  way. 
Such  disembodied  spirit  is  not  in  the  Scriptural  instances 
that  might  be  named,  or  in  the  foregoing  instances,  defined. 
But  where  we  have  a  specific  accoont  of  the  conception  in 
its  earliest  state,  we  learn  that  the  assumed  supemataral 
agent  is  a  ghost.  From  the  Amasula  cross-examined  by 
Canon  Callaway,  there  is  clearly  brought  out  the  state- 
ment that  when  a  diviner  is  becoming  possessed  by  the 
Itongo  (ancestral  spirits),  "he  has  slight  convulsions."  Mora* 
vrer,  a  witoeas  who  "  went  to  a  person  with  a  ^miliar  spirit 
to  inquire  respecting  a  boy  *  *  *  who  had  convulsions," 
got  the  answer — "he  is  affected  by  the  ancestral  spirits." 

^  123.  A  further  question  comes   before   the  primitive 
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mind,  and  a  further  rationftl  ooroUaiy  its  drawn,  whioh  de- 
Telops  into  a  eeries  of  carions  bat  consistent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  perscn,  while  still  conscions,  cannot 
control  the  actions  of  his  bodj'.  He  finds  himself 
doing  something  withont  willing  i^  or  even  in  spite  of  his 
will.  la  it,  then,  that  another  sonl  has  entered  him ;  eren 
thongh  hia  own  soul  has  sot  wandered  away  f  This  is  the 
only  imaginable  explanation.  If,  doring  the  absence  of  the 
othoT'-self,  bodily  contortions  are  doe  to  some  intrnding 
spirit  that  has  taken  possession  ef  the  body,  and  makes 
it  do  things  its  owner  did  not  caime;  then  if,  at  other 
times,  the  body  does  things  not  cansed  by  its  owner, 
thoD^  he  is  still  in  it,  must  not  these  have  been  cansed  by 
an  intruding  spirit  f     An  affirmative  answer  is  ineritable. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  hysteria,  with  its  Tehement 
stmggles,  itfi  oncontrollable  and  meaningless  laughs,  aobs, 
and  cries.  Among  the  Amaznlu,  hysterical  symptoms  are 
counted  as  traits  of  one  who  is  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or 
diTiner — one  who  is  becoming  possessed.  The  remark 
made  by  Farkyna  respecting  the  Abyssinians,  that  "the 
greater  part  of  the  'possessed'  are  women,"  indicates  a 
kindred  interpretation :  women  being  so  mnch  more  liable 
to  hysteria  than  men.  And  when  we  read  in  Mariner, 
that  among  the  Tongans  inspiration  is  not  confined  to 
the  priests,  but  is  sometimes  experienced  by  othra^,  especi- 
ally females,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  fits  of 
hysterics  are  the  signs  of  possession  referred  to.  Indeed, 
is  not  one  of  the  hysterical  symptoms  conolusiye  proof  f 
What  can  be  said  of  the  globxu  hyalerieu^ — a  ball  that  is 
suddenly  felt  within  the  body — unless  it  is  this  alleged  pos- 
sessing spirit  T 

Carried  thus  far,  the  ezpUnatioa  has  to  be  carried 
further.  If  these  more  violent  actions  of  the  body,  per- 
formed in  defiance  of  the  will,  are  ascribable  to  a  usurping 
demon,  so,  too,  must  be  the  less  violent  actions  of  this  kind. 
Hence  the  primitive   theoiy    of    sneezing   and   yawning. 
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The  Ajnazola  regard  these  actions  which  the  indiridoal  can 
prerent  oaij  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  as  caused  hy  the 
ItoDgo— as  marks  of  posseseion.  When  a  man  ia  becoming 
an  Inf  anga, 

**  his  hesd  begins  to  gira  ngns  of  wbkt  is  about  to  happen.  Ho 
■hows  that  he  is  about  to  b«  a  diviner  bj  jramiing  tgoin  and  again, 
«Dd  by  sneezing  again  and  again.  And  men  eaj,  'No!  Trnl;'  it 
•eems  as  though  this  man  was  about  to  b«  possessed  bj  a  spirit.'  " 

In  other  cases  we  have  proof,  not  of  permanent  posses- 
sion, but  of  temporary  possession,  being  inferred  iirom  the 
sneeze.  The  Khonds  dash  vessels  of  water  upon  the  priest 
when  they  wish  to  oonsnlt  him.  He  sneezes,  end  becomes 
inspired.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  determine  whether 
this  possession  If  by  a  friendly  or  by  xa  unfriendly  spirit:  it 
may  be,  as  amoiig  the  Zulus,  an  ^noestral  ghost,  or,  as  among 
other  peoples,  it  may  be  a  malicious  demon.  But  be  the 
sneeze,  as  with  the  Moslem,  a  reason  for  asking  Allah  to 
protect  him  against  Satan  as  the  presumed  cause;  or  be  it,  as 
with  the  Christian,  the  occasion  of  a  "  God  bless  you"  from 
bystanders;  or  be  it  the  ground  for  patting  faith  in  an 
Qtterance  as  inspired;  the  implication,  which  alone  here 
oonce>ms  ns,  is  that  inToluutoiy  actions  of  these  kinds  are 
regarded  as  showing  that  Boae  intruder  has  made  the  body 
do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend  it  to  do. 

Two  other  interpretations  of  kindred  natures  may  be 
added.  Cochrane  tells  ns  that  among  the  Yakuts,  in  a  dis- 
order accompanied  by  violent  hiccup,  "  they  persist  in 
believing  that  a  devil  is  in  the  body  of  the  person  aMcted." 
A  neighbouring  people,  the  Kirghiz,  furnish  a  still  stronger 
instance.  Mrs.  Atkinson  says  that  a  woman  in  cluld-bed 
is  auppcsad  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil;  and  it  is  even 
Ibe  custom  to  beat  her  for  the  purpose  of  driving  him 
%way. 

In  this  last  case,  aa  in  all  the  others,  there  are  involuntary 
ainscular  contractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
,  if  thone  cf  epilepsy  are  so ;  and  we  see  that 
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tlLe  awription  of  epilepsy  to  poasesBion  is  au  implicatiaa  of 
the  original  ghoat-theory. 

§  124.  Certain  allied  phenomena,  explicable  in  like  nuuDer 
and  otherwise  inexplicable,  further  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
possession.  Irefertothephenomenaof deliriamaDdmadness. 
What  is  come  to  this  man  who,  lying  prostrate,  and 
refosing  to  eat,  does  not  know  tihose  aronnd ;  now  matters 
incoherently  or  talka  nonsense;  now  speaks  to  some  one 
the  bystanders  cannot  see ;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an 
invisible  foe ;  now  langhs  without  a  cause  f  And  how  does 
it  happen  that  when,  after  some  days,  he  has  become  calm 
again,  and  speaks  to  those  aronnd  in  his  usual  way,  he  either 
knows  nothing  abont  these  strange  doings  of  his,  or  narrates 
things  which  no  one  witnepaed  ?  Manifestly  one  of  these 
spirits  or  ghosts,  swanning  around,  and  some  of  them  ever 
on  the  watch  to  do  mischief,  had  entered  his  body  at  night 
while  he  was  away,  and  had  thus  abused  it.  That  savages 
do  thus  interpret  the  facts  we  have  not  much  proof :  pro- 
bably because  travellers  rarely  witness  among  them  this 
kind  of  mental  disturbance.  Still,  Petherick  says  the  Arabs 
suppose  that  "  in  high  fever,  when  a  person  is  delirious,  he 
is  possessed  by  the  devil."  And  there  is  the  testimony  of 
Southey  respecting  the  Tupis:  he  recognizes  delirium  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  their  superstitioBS. 

But  when  from  temporary  insanity  we  pass  to  prolonged 
or  permanent  insanity,  we  everywhere  find  proof  that  this  is 
the  interpretation  given.  Turner  tells  as  tJiat  the  Bamoaiia 
attributed  madness  to  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit;  and 
Afarinersays  the  like  of  the  Tongans.  The  Snmatrans,  too, 
according  to  Marsden,  consider  that  lunatics  are  possessed. 
Among  more  advanced  races  the  interpretation  has  been, 
and  still  remains,  the  aame.  When  the  writOT  of  Bamblet 
in  Syria  tells  us  that,  "  in  the  £iast,  madness  is  tantamount 
to  inspiration,"  we  are  reminded  that  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference   betveen    this    conception    and    the    conceptiona 
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recorded  of  old,  it  concerns  only  the  nature  of  the  poasesB* 
ing  spirit,  not  its  existence.  These  earlier  records),  too, 
yield  eridence  that  the  original  form  of  the  belief  was  the 
form  to  be  inferred.  Though  in  the  days  of  Josephos,  only 
some  Jews  held  th&t  the  demons  which  enter  men,  "  are  no 
other  Ui&D  the  sonls  of  the  -wioked  " ;  yet,  as  the  possessed 
were  said  to  freqnent  barial -places,  and  aa  demons  wera 
supposed  to  make  tombs  their  fsToorite  haonts,  we  have 
good  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  possessing  spirit  was 
originally  conceired  as  a  ghost. 

The  continoanoe  of  this  view  of  insanity  through  mediteral 
days,  down  to  the  days  when  the  72nd  canon  of  oar  Church 
tacitly  embodied  it  by  forbidding  the  casting  out  of  devils 
without  a  special  licence,  is  easy  to  understand.  Only  after 
deroloping  science  had  made  familiar  the  idea  that  mental 
states  result  from  nervous  actions,  which  can  be  disordered 
by  physical  causes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  the 
madman's  amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  any  other  way  than 
aa  the  expressions  of  some  natare  unlike  his  own. 

We  must  not  overlook  a  verification  which  the  be- 
haviour of  the  insane  yields  to  the  belief  in  sorroaading 
ghosts  or  spirits.  The  uncivilized  or  semi-civilized  man, 
is  wholly  unable  to  tidnk  of  the  maniac's  visions  as  sub- 
jective illiuionB.  He  is  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
this  conception  :  neither  his  intellect,  nor  his  language,  nor 
his  knowledge,  suffices.  What  then  must  he  conclade  when 
he  hears  a  maniac  talking  furiously  to  an  invisible  person, 
or  throwing  a  missile  at  some  being,  unseen  by  others,  whom 
he  wants  to  drive  awayf  He  ie  fearfully  in  earnest.  His 
frantic  gestores,  his  glaring  eyes,  his  shrieking  voice,  make 
it  impossible  to  doubt  the  strength  of  his  belief.  Obviously, 
then,  there  are  mischievous  demons  around :  manifest  to  him 
but  not  to  bystanders.  If  any  doubted  the  existence  of 
enpematural  agents,  th^  can  no  longer  doubt. 

One  further  noteworthy  idea  is  thus  yielded  to  the  primi- 
tive man.     In  tiieir  paroxysms,  the  insane  are  extremely 
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Btrong — strong  enoagh  to  cope  single-handed  with  eevenl- 
men.  'What  is  the  infereoce  F  The  poBBessing  demon 
has  Bnperliaman  energy.  The  belief  thos  sn^ested  has 
derolopments  hereafter  to  be  noted. 

§  125.  Once  established,  thia  mode  of  explaining  nnnsDal 
actions,  mental  and  bodily,  extends  itself.  Insensibly  it 
spreads  from  abnormalities  of  the  kinds  abore  instanced 
to  those  of  other  kinds.  Diseases  are  soon  included 
nnder  the  theory.  Seeing  that  bodily  derangement  often 
co-exists  with  mental  derangement  (as  in  fever  that  is 
attended  by  delirium),  the  inference  ia  that  the  same  agent 
csasea  both.  And  if  some  unhealthy  states  are  produced  by 
in-dwelling  demons,  then  others  are  thus  produced.  As  in- 
trading  spirit  is  either  in  the  body,  or  is  hovering  around, 
inflicting  evil  on  it :  if  not  of  its  own  malicious  will,  then  at 
the  dictate  of  an  enemy. 

The  primitive  form  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  us  by 
the  Amazula.  Even  a  stitch  in  the  side  they  thus  explain : 
"if  the  disease  lasts  a  long  time,"  they  say,  "he  is  affected 
by  the  Itongo.  He  is  affected  by  his  people  who  are  dead." 
According  to  Turner,  the  Samoans  supposed  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  "  had  power  to  return,  and  cause  disease  and 
death  in  other  members  of  the  family."  As  we  saw  in 
§  92,  the  Kew  Caledonians  "think  white  men  are  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  bring  sickness."  The  I>yaks 
who,  like  the  Anstralians,  attribute  every  disease  to  spirits, 
like  them,  too,  personify  diseases.  They  will  not  call  the 
small-pox  by  ito  name;  but  ask — "Has  he  yet  left  youf" 
Sometimes  they  call  it  "  the  chief."  In  these  cases  ghosts 
are  the  assamed  agents ;  and  in  some  of  them,  bodily  pcwsas* 
eion  of  the  sufferer  is  alleged  or  implied.  In  other  cases, 
the  supernatural  agent,  not  specified  in  its  origin,  a^ipears  to 
be  regarded  as  external.  By  the  Arawaks,  pain  ia  called 
"the  evil  spirit's  arrow;"  and  the  Land-Dyaks  believe 
that  sickness  ia  ocoaaionally  "caused   by  spirits  inflicting 
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on  people  invisible  wounds  vith  inTiBible  spears."  Bnt 
ererywhore  the  supposed  cause  is  personal.  In  Asia,  the 
Karens  "attribute  diseases  to  tiie  inflnenoe  of  nnseen 
spirits";  \>j  the  Lepchas,  all  ailments  "are  deemed  the 
operations  of  devils";  and  the  Bodo  and  Dliimals  eimi- 
larl;  tMnk  them  dne  to  demoniacal  igeaey.  In  Africa, 
the  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  illness  to  witchcraft  or  the 
operation  of  the  gods;  the  Kaffirs  consider  it  caused 
hj  enemies  and  evil  spirits;  and  the  offended  ances- 
tor of  a  Zulu  is  represented  as  saTing— "I  will  reveal 
myeeii  by  disease."  In  America,  the  Gomanches  think  a 
malady  is  caused  by  the  Wasting  breath  of  a  foe ;  and  the 
Mnndumcds  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  nnknown  enemy. 
If  instead  of  "ghost"  we  read  "sopemataral  agent," 
the  savage  theory  becomes  the  semi-civilized  theory.  The 
earliest  recorded  hero  of  the  Babylonians,  Izdnbar,  is  smitten 
with  a  grievous  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  Ishtar ;  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Crreeks  who  die  of  pestilence 
are  represented  as  hit  by  Apollo's  arrows — an  idea  parallel 
to  one  of  the  savage  ideas  above  named ;  it  was  believed  by 
the  Jews  that  dumbness  and  blindness  ceased  when  the  devils 
causing  them  were  ejected ;  uid  in  after^times,  the  Fathers 
described  demons  as  inflicting  diseases.  How  per- 

sistent  this  kind  of  interpretation  haa  been,  we  aro  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  prodnction  of  illness  by  witches,  who 
instigate  devils,  is  even  now  alleged  among  the  uncultured ; 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  cnltnred  still  countenance  the  belief 
that  illness  is  diabolically  caused.  A  State-authorized  ex- 
pression of  this  theoiy  of  disease,  is  often  repeated  by 
priests.  In  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  one  of 
(he  prayers  is — "  Let  the  enemy  have  no  advuitage  over 
bim ;"  and  another  is — "  renew  in  him  "  "  whatsoevOT  has 
been  decayed  by  the  fraud  and  malice  of  the  devil." 

§  126.  After   contemplating   the   foregoing    beliefs   as 
naturally  arising,  the  belief  wUch  the  primitive  man  frames 
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respecting  the  cause  of  death,  will  no  longer  Borprise  as. 
It  19  a  necessaiy  aeqaence. 

lusonsibility,  temporarily  or  prolonged,  having  been  eeeu 
to  follow  a  blow  from  a  club,  the  conclDsion  is  that 
this  permanent  insensibility  has  resulted  from  some  snch 
injury  inflicted  by  an  onemy  unseen.  In  one  form  or  other 
this  conoeption  occurs  everywhere.  The  UsnpSs,  Wallace 
tells  uB,  "scarcely  eeem  to  think  that  death  can  oocnr 
naturally  ";  and  Hearne  says  the  Chippewayans  asoribe  the 
deaths  of  their  chiefs  to  witchcraft,  commoDly  by  the 
Esquimaux.  The  Kalmucks  believe  that  "death  is  caosed 
by  some  spirit  at  the  command  of  the  deity";  the 
Kookies  ascribe  death,  as  well  as  all  earthly  evils,  to 
supernatural  causes ;  and  the  Khonds  hold  "  that  death 
is  not  Uie  necessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  but  that 
it  is  incurred  only  as  a  special  penalty  for  offences 
against  the  gods."  Arbousset  states  that  the  Bushmen 
think  death  is  chiefly  due  to  witchcraft ;  Burchell  says  of 
the  Bechuanas,  that  death,  even  in  old  age,  is  ascribed  to 
sorcery;  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  tells  us,  think 
"  no  death  is  natural  or  accidental";  the  belief  of  the  Fana, 
as  given  by  Burton,  is  that  "  no  man,  however  old,  dies  a 
natural  death";  and  Astley  asserts  that  the  Zx>ango  people 
do  not  believe  in  natural  death,  eren  from  drowning  or  other 
accident.  Tbe  Tahitians  regarded  the  effects  of  poisons  as 
"  more  the  effects  of  the  god's  displeasure,  *  *  *  than  the 
effects  of  the  poisons  themselves.  *  *  *  Those  who  were 
killed  in  battle  were  also  supposed  to  die  from  the  influence 
of  the  gods."  And  kindred  ideas  are  current  among  tilt 
Sandwich  Inlanders,  the  Tannese,  the  Australians,  etc. 

A  sequence  must  be  named.  Eventually  the  indi> 
vidualities  of  the  special  demons  supposed  to  have  caused 
death,  merge  in  a  general  individuality — a  personalized 
Death:  the  perscnalization  probably  beginning,  every- 
wbera,  in  the  tradition  of  some  unusually-ferocious  foe 
whose  direotly-seen  acts  of  vengeance  were  moltitadinoos, 
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■nd  to  Trliom,  "afterwards,  onBeen  ftots  of  vengeance  were 
more  and  more  ascribed.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  honever, 
we  may  trace  the  evolution  of  these  primitiye  notions  into 
those  which  existed  in  daasic  times  and  medicoral  times, 
Bntler  tells  as  that  at  a  Naga's  borial,  his  friends  arm  them- 
Belres,  and  challenge  the  spirit  who  caoaed  his  death.  Of 
the  Tasmaniuis,  Mr.  DaTis  relates  that,  "  daring  the  whole 
of  the  first  night  after  the  death  of  one  of  their  tribe,  they 
will  sib  round  the  body,  nsing  rapidly  a  low,  continuous  reci- 
iatiTe,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from  taking  it  away.  Such 
evil  spirit  being  the  ghost  of  an  enemy."  On  the  other 
hand,  among  the  Hottentots  the  conception  has  become  par- 
tially generalized :  Liohtenstein  says  they  personalize  death 
— say  "  Death  sees  thee."  In  which  several  facts  we  may 
perceive  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  etory  of  the 
deceased  Alcestis,  who  is  rescued  from  the  graep  of  the 
strong  Death  by  the  still  stronger  Hercules;  and  also 
the  root  of  the  belief  implied  1^  the  old  representa- 
tions of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  holding  a  dart  or  other 
weapon.  Wlule  observing  this  filiation,  we  should 

remark  that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  primitive  notion 
still  lingers.  When  reading  with  astonishment  that 
savages,  not  recognizing  natural  death,  ascribe  all  death 
to  supernatural  agency,  we  forget  that  even  now  sajter- 
natunJ  agency  is  assigned  in  cases  where  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  obviona — nay,  in  some  coses  where  it  is  obvious 
We  still  occasionally  reod  the  coroner's  verdict — "  Died  by 
the  visitation  of  Qod";  and  we  still  meet  people  who 
think  certain  deaths  (say  the  drowning  of  those  who  go 
boating  on  Sondays)  directly  result  from  divine  vengeance : 
a  belief  differing  from  these  savage  beliefo,  only  in  a 
modified  conception  of  the  supernatural  agenL 

§  127.  Considered  thus  as  following  from  the  primitire 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  consequent  theory  of  ghosts, 
souls,  or  spirits,  these  conclusions  are  quite  consistent. 
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IE  soala  can  leave  their  bodies  and  re-enter  them,  trbj 
should  not  their  bodies  be  entered  by  strange  sovla,  while 
their  own  are  absent  T  If,  as  in  epilepsy,  the  body  per- 
forms  acts  which  the  owner  denies  having  performed,  there 
is  no  choice  but  to  assame  aach  an  agency.  And  if  cer- 
tain nnoontrollable  movements,  as  those  of  hysteria,  together 
with  the  familiar  ones  of  sneezing,  yawning,  and  hicoap, 
take  place  without  the  will  of  the  individual,  the  oonclosion 
mast  be  that  here,  also,  some  usurping  spirit  within  him 
is  directing  the  actions  of  his  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  too,  the  strange  behaviour  of 
the  delirioos  and  the  insane.  That  the  maniac's  body  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  impelled  to  self-injuiy.  Ite  right  owner 
would  not  make  the  body  bite  and  tear  itself.  Farther, 
the  possessing  demon  is  hoard  to  hold  converse  with  other 
demons,  which  he  sees  but  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkaUe  derangements  of  body  and 
mind  are  thus  effected,  the  manifest  inference  is  that  diseases 
and  disorders  of  less  remarkable  kinds  are  effected  in  the 
same  way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body, 
there  must  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  hand, 
who  is  working  these  strange  perturbations  in  it. 

Often  occorring  after  long-continued  derangement  or 
disease,  death  mast  be  caused  by  that  which  caused  the 
disease.  Whenerer  Uie  death  has  no  visible  antecedent, 
this  is  the  only  possible  supposition ;  and  even  when  there  is 
a  visible  antecedent,  it  is  still  probable  that  there  was  some 
demoniacal  interference.  The  giving  way  of  the  foothold 
that  led  to  a  man's  fatal  fall  down  a  precipice,  or  the  par- 
ticular motion  which  carried  a  spear  into  his  heart,  viae 
very  likely  determined  by  the  malicious  spirit  of  a  foe. 

Thus  these  interpi-etaticns  are  congmoas  throughout. 
Given  the  initial  idea,  and  the  entire  series  follows. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INBPIBATION,    DIVINATION,    EXOROISH,   AND    80B0SRT. 

^  128.  I'  a  man'a  ooAj  may  be  entered  hy  a  "wicked 
sool  of  the  dead"  enemy,  may  it  not  be  entered  by  a 
friendly  sool  ?  If  the  Btrnggles  of  the  epileptic,  the  rayinga 
of  the  delirions,  the  aelf-injaries  of  the  insane,  are  caused 
hy  an  indwelling  demon)  then  mnat  not  the  transcendent 
power  or  morrellons  skill  occasionally  displayed,  be  cansed 
by  an  indwelling  beneficent  spirit  ?  If,  eren  while  the 
individaal  ia  conacioos,  the  ghost  of  a  foe  may  become  joint 
occupant  of  his  body  and  oontrol  its  actionfi  in  spite  of  him, 
80  prodocing  hysteria,  and  sneezing,  and  yawning;  may  oot 
joint  occupancy  be  assumed  by  an  ancestral  ghost,  which 
co-operates  with  him  instead  of  opposing  him :  ao  giving 
extra  strength,  or  knowledge,  or  dmmng  f 

These  questions  the  savage  conaiatently  answers  in  the 
affirmative.     There  reaolt  the  ideas  to  be  here  glanced  at. 

§  129.  A  fact  named  in  the  last  chapter  as  having 
uoteworthy  implications,  ia  that  maniacs,  during  their 
paroxysms  of  excitement,  are  far  stronger  than  men  in 
Iheir  normal  states.  Hence,  those  holding  the  theory  of 
poBsettaion  infer  that  tiiese  snperuatoral  agents  have 
Buperhoman  energies. 

That  manifestations  of  unusual  bodily  power  are  thus  ao- 
coonted  for,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditions.     En- 
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Gouraging  Diomede,  Minerva  says — "  Into  tliy  sonl  iiave  1 
sent  tliat  intrepid  ancestral  might,  bucIi  aa  the  shield- 
brandishing  knight  Tydeas  was  wont  to  possess ":  words 
implying  some  kind  of  inspiration — some  breathing -in  of  a 
sool  that  had  been  breathed-out  of  a  father.  More  distinctly 
is  this  implied  by  certain  still-earlier  legendary  histories 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  Prof.  Loshington's  translation  of 
the  third  Sallier  papyrus,  narrating  a  conquest,  Ramses 
II.,  the  conqneror,  invokes  his  "  father  Ammon,"  and 
has  the  reply — "Ramses  Miamon,  I  am  with  thee,  I  thy 
father  Ba.  K  *  *  I  am  worth  to  thee  100,000  joined  in 
one."  And  when  Ramses,  deserted  by  his  own  army, 
proceeds  to  slay  single-handed  the  army  of  his  foes,  they  are 
represented  aa  saying — "No  mortal  bom  is  he  whoso  is 
among  us." 

Here  several  points  of  significance  are  obserrable.  The 
ancestral  ghost  was  the  possessing  spirit,  giving  snperhnman 
strength.  Along  with  development  of  this  ancestral  ghost 
into  a  divinity,  amplified  and  idealized,  had  gone  increase  of 
this  strength  from  something  a  little  above  the  human  to 
something  immeasurably  above  the  bnman.  The  conception, 
common  to  all  these  ancient  races — Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  Hebrews,  Greeks — was  that  gods,  otherwise 
mnch  like  men,  were  distingoished  by  power  transcending 
that  of  men;  and  this  conception,  snbject  to  no  restraint, 
readily  expanded  into  the  conception  of  omnipotence. 
Further,  any  display  of  bodily  energy  passing  that  which 
was  ordinary,  natarally  raised  in  the  minds  of  observers  the 
suspicion,  either  that  there  waa  possession  by  a  super- 
natural being,  or  that  a  snpematoral  being  in  diagniae 
waa  before  them. 

(  ISO.  Eztntordinary  power  of  mind  is,  of  course,  to  be 
similarly  explained.  If  an  incarnate  spirit,  having  either 
the  primitive  character  of  an  ancestral  ghost  or  some 
modified  and   developed  character,  can   give   superhuman 
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■trengtii  of  body,  then  it  can  give,  too,  snperliuman  intd- 
ligencfl  and  saperhaman  passion.  The  genentl  doctrine  of 
mental  inspiration  is  a  corotWy. 

We  s>re  now  so  remote  from  this  docfarine,  as  to  have 
dillicalty  in  thinkiag  of  it  as  once  accepted  literally. 
Existing  primitive  races,  as  the  Tahitians,  do  indeed  still 
ahow  ns,  in  its  original  form,  the  belief  that  the  priest  when 
inspired  "  ceased  to  act  or  speak  aa  a  Tolnntery  agent,  bnt 
mored  and  spoke  as  entirely  onder  snpematiiral  influence;" 
and  so  they  make  retd  to  na  the  ancient  belief  that  prophets 
and  others  ench,  were  channels  for  divine  DtteraDces.  Bnt 
we  leas  clearly  recognize  the  truth  that  the  inapiratioQ  vf 
the  poet  was  at  fii'fit  conceived  in  the  same  way.  "  Sing; 
0  goddess,  the  destractive  wrath  of  Achilles,"  was  not,  like 
the  invocations  of  the  Moses  in  later  times,  a  rhetorical  form; 
bnt  was  an  aotnal  prayer  for  poasession.  The  Homeric 
belief  waa,  m  the  words  of  Prof.  Blackie,  that  "  all  great 
and  glorious  thoughts  *  *  *  come  from  a  god."  Of 
course,  this  mode  of  interpreting  ideas  and  feelings  admits 
of  oolimited  extension  and  variation.  There  is  no  way  of 
deciding  what  amoant  of  divergence  from  a  nsaal  mental 
state  or  power,  warrants  the  ossomption  of  a  supernatural 
cause ;  and  hence  the  assumption  of  a  eupematural 
cause,  made  on  the  smallest  anggestion,  becomes  habitual, 
la  the  Hiad,  Helen  ia  represented  aa  having  an  ordinary 
amotion  exoited  in  her  by  Iris :  "  The  goddess  infused  a 
tender  desire  into  her  mind,  both  of  her  former  husband, 
and  of  her  city,  and  her  parente."  Nor  does  the  interpreta- 
tion extend  itself  only  to  exaltations,  emotional  or  intel- 
Idctnal.  In  the  Homeric  view,  aa  Prof.  Blackie  points 
out,  "  not  the  doers  of  an  evil  deed,  bnt  the  gods  who 
inupire  the  purpose  of  doing  it,  are  the  realcrimiuals;"  and 
even  a  common  error  of  jndgment  the  early  Greek  explains 
by  aaying — "  a  god  deceived  me  that  I  did  this  thing." 

How  this  theory,  beginning  with  that  form  still  shown  na 
by  Buoh   savages  aa  the  Congoese,  who  ascribe  tiie  ood- 
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tortious  of  the  priest;  to  the  iospir&tioii  of  tlie  fetish,  and 
differentiatiiigj  as  above  implied,  into  inHpirations  of  the 
diviae  and  the  diabolical  kinds,  has  persisted  and  dereloped, 
it  ifl  needless  to  Bbow  in  detail.  It  will  be  enough  to  recog< 
nizQ  the  fact  that  it  still  Uves  in  both  sacred  and  secnlur 
thought.  Indeed,  between  the  earliest  and  latest  views  the 
•inlikeness  is  far  less  than  ive  snppose.  When  we  read  in 
Brinton  that  "  among  the  Tahkalis  the  priest  is  accustomed 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  nearest  relatiTe  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  blow  into  him  the  eonl  of  the  departed, 
which  is  snpposed  to  oome  to  life  in  his  next  child ; "  we 
are  reminded  that  in  the  aerrice  for  ordaining  priests 
there  are  the  words — "fieoeive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Chnrch  of  God,  now 
committed  nnto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands." 
Not  only  in  the  theoiy  of  Apostolic  Bucoession  do  we 
see  this  modified  form  of  the  savage  belief  in  inspiration, 
bat  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most 
nnsacerdotal  of  onr  sects,  the  Qnakers :  being  moved  by 
the  spirit,  as  they  nnderstand  it,  is  being  temporarily 
possessed  or  inspired.  And  then,  in  its  secular  application, 
the  primitiTe  notion  is  traceable  in  the  qnalitative  distinct 
tion,  still  asserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent. 

§  131.  There  is  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  difference 
between  the  facts  just  grouped  under  the  head  of  inspira- 
tion, aud  the  facts  to  be  grouped  nnder  the  head  of  divine 
tion.  The  diviner  is  simply  the  inspired  man  using  his 
supernatural  power  for  particnlar  ends. 

We  may  again  take  the  ideas  of  the  Amaznlu,  which  have 
been  so  carefully  ascertained  and  clearly  specified,  as  typical 
of  the  ideas  originally  framed.  Mark,  first,  that  bodily 
derangement,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  is  the  usual 
preliminaty.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  "  the  con- 
Hnually-stufled  body  oannot  see  secret  things."  Moreover, 
"  a  man  who  is  beginning  to  be  an  Inyanga  t  *  *  does  not 
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sleep,  *  *  *  hb  sleep  is  merely  1^  snateheB,"  "  he  becomes 
s  bonae  of  dreams."  Mark,  next,  that  mental  pertur- 
bation, rising  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  in- 
spiration. Where  the  evidence  is  not  strong,  "  some  dia- 
pnte  and  say, '  No.  The  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no 
Itongo  [ancestral  ghost]  in  him.'  Others  say,  '  0,  there 
u  an  Itongo  in  him ;  he  is  already  an  Inyanga.' "  And  then 
mark,  farther,  that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  1:^  his 
BQCcess  :  doubters  say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  is  an 
Inyanga  if  yon  had  concealed  things  for  him  to  find,  and 
he  had  discovered  what  yon  had  concealed." 

The  conception  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases,  if  with  less  clearness,  still  with  snfficient  clearness : 
the  chief  difference  being  in  the  supposed  nature  of  the  in- 
dwelling sapematnral  agent.  Fasting,  and  snch  other 
treatment  as  produces  abnormal  excitement,  is  everywhere 
a  preparation  for  the  diviner's  office.  Everywhere,  too, 
this  excitement  is  ascribed  to  the  possessing  ghost,  demon, 
or  divinity ;  and  the  words  uttered  are  his.  Of  the  inspired 
Fijian  priest,  Williams  says : — 

"  All  hia  worda  and  actions  are  considered  as  no  longer  his  own,  but 
those  of  the  deity  who  has  entered  into  him.  -•  *  •  WMla  giving  the 
answw,  the  priest's  ejee  stand  out  and  roll  as  in  a  frenzy ;  his  voice  is 
nnnatoral,  his  boe  pale,  his  lips  livid,  hia  breathing  depreued,  and  his 
entire  appearance  like  that  of  a  furious  madman.'' 
And  jost  the  same  constituents  of  the  belief  are  shown 
by  the  Santtds.  Starving  many  days  the  Santal  priest 
Inings  on  a  state  of  half  wildness.  He  then  answers 
qoeetions  through  the  power  of  the  possessing  god.  And 
in  the  case  named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  was  "  formerly  a 
ohief  amongst  them." 

The  views  of  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  need  mention 
only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  Homer, 
"the  gods  maintain  an  intercourse  with  men  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  providence,  and  this  interoourae 
ooDsiBts  prin^pally  in  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  and  espe- 
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ciolly  of  future  eventa,  made  to  men  by  ontcnlar  voioes,"  eto. 
Wiien  reminded  of  this,  we  perceive  that  there  is  likenesB 
in  satore,  though  Bome  nnlikeness  in  form,  between  the 
utterances  of  the  Greek  oracle  and  those  of  the  Zulu 
Jnyauga,  to  whom  the  ancestral  ghost  says — "  Yon  will  not 
epeak  with  the  people ;  they  will  be  told  by  as  ererything 
they  come  to  enquire  about."  Along  with  greater  deriatioQ 
in  non-essentials,  there  have  remained  the  same  essentials 
ta  the.  notions  entertained  throughout  Christendom;  be* 
ginning  with  the  "inspired  writers/*  whose  words  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  an  indwelling  holy  spirit,  and 
ending  with  the  Pope,  who  says  his  infallible  diviaationfl 
have  a  like  origin. 

^  132.  Inevitably  there  comes  a  further  development  of 
these  ideas.  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  has  entered 
a  man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driven  out  t  Can  it  not  be 
frightened  away,  or  the  body  be  made  untenable  ?  Or  if 
this  cannot  otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  super- 
natural aid  F  If  some  men  are  possessed  to  their  hurt  by 
spirits  of  evil,  while  others  are  possessed  to  their  benefit  by 
friendly  spirits,  as  powerful  or  more  powerful,  is  it  not 
possible  by  the  help  of  the  good  spirits  to  undo  the  mischief 
done  by  the  bad  ones — perhaps  to  conquer  and  expel  them  1 
This  possibility  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred.  Hence' exorcism. 

With  the  belief  that  deraTigem»it«  of  mind  and  body 
are  caused  by  indwelling  demons,  there  has  everywhere 
gone  the  belief  that  these  demons  may  be  ejected ;  either 
with,  or  without,  the  help  of  superior  demons.  The  medicine- 
man of  the  savage  is  primarily  an  exorcist.  What  Rowlatt 
tells  ns  of  the  Miehmis,  that,  in  illness,  a  priest  is  sent  for 
to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  ns  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation in  hosts  of  instances.  Where  a  friendly  supernatural 
agent  is  noc  invoked  to  aid,  the  method  is  that  of  m^ng 
the  body  of  the  patient  so  disagreeable  a  residence  that  the 
demon  will  not  remain  in  it.     In  some  cases  very  heroic 
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modes  at  doing  tibia  are  adopted ;  aa,  according  to  Maraden, 
4)y  tlifi  Samatranfi,  who,  in  insanityj  attempt  to  drrre  away 
the  spirit  hj  putting  the  insane  person  into  a  hnt,  which 
they  set  fire  to,  leaving  him  to  escape  as  he  best  can.  Fro* 
Inbly  Tarions  other  extreme  measures  described,  ineloding 
the  swallowing  of  horrible  things,  and  the  making 
intolerable  smells,  hava  the  purpose  of  disgusting  the 
intruder.  Generally,  also,  the  exoraat  tries  to  alarm  the 
mischieTous  tenant  by  shonte,  and  gestaculationa,  and  feaffol 
bees.  Among  the  Caltfomian  tnbes,  the  doctor  "  sqaats 
down  opposite  the  patient  and  barks  at  him  after  the  manner 
of  an  enraged  Cur,  for  hours  together";  and  a-Eotuaga- 
doctor  has  a  female  assistant  who  does  the  groaning  and 
growling^  Sometimes  with  other  means  is  joined  physical 
foroe.  Among  the  Okanagana,  the  medicine-man  "pro- 
ceeds to  forofe  the  evil  spirit  from  the  sick  man  by  pressing 
both  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach."  As  a  type  of  such  processes  may  be  taken  that 
ascribed  by  Hetrera  to  the  Indiana  of  Camana : — 
:  "If  tkc  dioeBM  increaBsd,  they  laid  the  psiient  was  peasessed  with 
tpirita,  Btroked  rU  Um  body  otst,  nsed  words  of  enchaalment,  liobe4 
Bome  joints,  and  sacked,  sajing  tbej  drew  oot  spirits  ;  took  a  twi){  of  a 
certain  tree,  the  virtue  whereof  none  but  the  physician  knew,  tickled 
their  own  throats  with  it,  till  they  vomited  and  bled,  sighed,  roared, 
quaked,  stamped,  made  a  thoDsaad  bees,  sweated  for  two  honrs,  and  at 
iMt  brought  np  a  tott  of  thick  phlegm,  With  a  litUe,  hard,  Uack  ball  ia 
the  middle  of  it,  whidi  thoaa  that  belonged  to  Uie  sick  persoB  earned 
into  the  field.  Biding — '  Go  thy  way,  DeviL' " 

But  in  what  we  may  conaidfir  the  more-developed  form  of 
exorcism,  one  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  another.  The 
medicine-man  or  priest  conquers  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  help  of  a  demon  with  which  he  is  himself  possesaed,  or 
else  he  summons  a  friendly  supernatural  power  to  his  aid. 

Everyone  knows  that,  in  thia  last  form,  exorciam  con- 
tin  nea  during  civilization.  In  their  earlier  days  the 
QebrewB  employed  aome  physical  proceas,  akin  to  the 
proceesea  we  find  among  savages;    snch    as   making    • 
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dreadful  Btoach  by  bummg  tlie  beart  and  lirer  of  a  fish : 
by  BQcb  ezorcisni,  taugbt  hj  the  ao^l  Baphael,  the 
demon  Aemodeos  'was  driveo  oat— fled  to  Egypt  when 
he  "  hnd  smelled  "  the  smoke.  But  lat«r,  as  Id  the  exor> 
oisms  of  Christ,  Uie  physicaL  process  vas  replaced  by 
the  oompolsion  of  superior  eupemotural  ageoicy.  lu  thia 
fonu  exorcism  still  exists  iu  the  Boman  Catholic  Charcb, 
which  has  speoially-ordained  exorcists ;  and  it  was  daily 
practised  in  the  Church  of  Eugland  down  to  1550,  when 
infants  were  exorcized  before  baptism,  in  the  words;— "I 
command  thee,  nncleaa  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  ont^  and 
depart  from  these  infanta."  Occasional  exorcism  continued 
till  1665,  if  not  later :  a  clergyman  named  Raddle,  licensed 
to  exorcize  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  then,  according 
to  his  own  account,  sooceeded  in  laying  the  ghost  of  a 
woman,  by  the  use  of  the  means  appointed  for  dealing  with 
demons — magic  circle,  "  pentacle,"  etc.*  Not  is  this  all. 
It  has  been  an  ecclesiastical  nsage,  lasting  down  to  Pro- 
testant times,  to  exorcize  the  water  used  in  divine  service : 
a  practice  implying  the  primitive  notion  that  invisible 
demons  swarm  everywhere  aroand. 

Iq  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
nature  of  the  supernatural  agent.  Malicious  ghosts  which 
annoy  the  living  because  their  bodies  have  been  ill'treated, 
differ  but  little  from  evil  spirits  which  vex  the  living  by 
possessing  them.  The  instance  given  above,  clearly  implies 
that  the  laying  of  ghosts  and  the  exorcism  of  demons,  are 
but  modifications  of  the  same  thing.  The  Amazulu  show  us 
the  two  in  undistinguished  forms.  Concerning  a  woman 
persecuted  by  the  ghost  of  ber  dead  husband.  Canon  Call't. 
way  tells  us  : — 

"  If  it  trouble  her  when  she  has  gone  to  imolher  man  without  being 
■■  j«t  married  :  if  she  has  left  her  husband's  children  behind,  the  dead 

•  See  atwvti  liftU  Sw^traatural,  vol.  l.  pp.  W4B. 
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antbcitd  foUaws  her  and  aaks, '  With  whom  hnve  you  left  mj  ohildren  ? 
Whkt  are  yon  going  to  do  here  ?  Go  bock  to  my  children.  If  joa  do 
not  assent  I  will  kill  jou.'  The  spirit  is  at  once  laid  in  that  Tillage 
because  it  hantsses  the  woman." 

Of  coarse,  as  civilization  adranceci,  the  ideas  and  procesaes 
d.fferetitiate ;  so  that  while  evil  Bpirits,  diatinotly  olaBsed  at 
enemiea,  are  oommaoded  or  conjured,  ghi>sts,  regarded  as 
leas  nuschievons,  are  pacified  by  fulfilling  their  requests. 
Bat  since  the  meanings  of  ghost,  spirit,  demon,  devil,  aogel, 
were  originally  the  same,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  what 
eventaally  became  the  casting  oat  of  a  devil,  was  originally 
an  expalsion  of  the  malicious  doable  of  a  dead  man. 

^'  133.  Power  over  Bpirlta  supposed  to  be  attained  by  the 
exorcist,  grows  into  power  used  for  other  purposes.  A 
medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly  ghosts,  ezpeU  the 
ghosts  of  enemies,  natorally  asks  himself  whether  he  may 
not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  purposes.  Can  he  not  by  suoh 
aid  revenge  himself  on  enemies,  or  achieve  ends  not  else 
possible  T    The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  us  by  the  Kaffirs, 
who  think  "  dead  bodies  are  restored  to  life  by  bad  persona, 
and  made  hobgoblins  to  aid  them  in  mischief."  Here  we 
have  direct  identification  of  the  familiar  demon  with  the 
deceased  man.  When  we  read  in  Ellis's  Polynena  the 
belief  of  the  Tahitians,  that  sickness  and  death  are  produced 
by  the  incantatious  of  priests,  who  induce  the  evil  spirits  to 
enter  the  eick ;  or  when  we  read  that  most  misfortunes  ai« 
tttribated  by  the  Australians  to  the  power  which  hostile 
tribes  possess  over  the  spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every 
ooruer  of  the  land ;  we  recognize  the  same  notion  less 
specifically  stated.  In  the  fact  that  by  Jewish  writers 
"  a  necromancer  is  defined  as  one  who  faata  and  lodges  at 
night  amongst  tombs,  in  order  that  the  evil  spirit  may  come 
upon  him ; "  we  have  a  hint  of  a  kindred  belief  in  an  early 
historic  race.    And  we  recognize  the  connection  between 
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these  ori^nal  forms  of  the  oonoeption  and  the  deriTed  forma 
that  have  Burrived  among  the  more  civilized. 

The  operations  of  the  sorcerer,  having  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  oTer  a  living  person,  and  baring 
for  their  secondary  end  (which  erentDally  becomes  pre* 
dominimt)  the  gaining  of  power  orer  the  eonls  of  dead 
persons,  or  sapematoral  agents  otherwise  conceived,  are 
gnided  by  a  notion  wbioh  it  will  be  instmctive  to  consider. 

AlreBdy,in  {  52,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  before  analysis 
has  progressed  somewhat,  the  special  power  or  peculiar 
property  of  an  object,  is  sapposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts,  and  to  be  obtained  by  obtaining  any  of  itfi  parte. 
This  mode  of  thinking,  we  saw,  led  to  actions  which  I  mnet 
here  re-illnstrate.  As  fnrther  showing  the  idea  that'  the 
qualities  of  any  individual  are  appropriated  by  eating  him, 
I  may  give  the  stetement  of  Stanbridge,  that  when  the 
Anatraliane  kill  an  infant,  they  feed  a  previonsly-bom  child 
with  it;  believing  "  that  by  ite  eating  as  much  aa  possible  of 
the  roasted  infant,  it  will  possess  the  strength  of  both," 
And  I  may  add  testimonies  to  the  still  more  remark- 
able fact,  that  elsewhere,  dead  relatives  are  consumed  in 
pursuance  of  an  allied  belief.  Garcilasso  says  of  the 
Cnoamaa  that  "as  soon  as  a  relation  died,  these  people 
assembled  and  ate  him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he 
was  thin  or  fat."  Wallace  tells  us  that  certain  adjacent 
races,  the  Tari&nas  and  Tucdnos,  who  drink  the  ashes  of 
their  relatives,  "  believe  that  thus  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers ; "  and  of  another  allied 
race,  the  Arawaks,  we  are  told  by  Waitz  that  it  was  "  the 
highest  mark  of  honour  they  could  pay  to  the  dead,  to  drink 
llieir  powdered  bones  mixed  in  water."  Equally  significant 
is  a  cnstom  of  the  whale-fishing  Koniagas.  "When  a 
whaler  dies,  the  body  is  cut  into  email  pieces  and  dis- 
tributed  among  his  fellow-craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  aftoi 
rubbing  the  point  of  his  lanoe  npon  it,  dries  and  preserves 
his  piece  as  a  sort  of  talisman.     Or  the  body  is  placed  in  a 
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distent  cave,  where,  before  Betting  ont  upon  a  chase,  the 
wh&lers  hII  congregate,  take  it  oat,  carry  it  to  a  atreun,  im- 
merse it,  and  then  drink  of  the  ^ater."  Moreover, 
the  partipnlar  virtne  possessed  by  an  aggregate  is  not  on]y 
Bupposed  to  inhere  in  all  parts  of  it,  bat  extends  to  whatever 
is  associated  with  it.  Bven  its  appearanoe  is  regarded  as 
»  property  whit^  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  other  properties. 
Uence  the  dislike  often  shown  by  savages  to  having  their 
portraits  taken.  Along  with  this  lively  representation  th^ 
think  there  mast  go  some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like 
that  of  the  Chinooka  who,  if  photographed,  "  fancied  that 
their  spirit  thus  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others,  who 
ooold  torment  it  at  pleasure,"  or  like  that  of  the 
Uapu(di^,  who  hold  that  poasessioo  of  a  portrait  gives 
fatal  power  over  the  person  represented,  will  be  f  ally  ex- 
ttnplified  bereaher,  under  anotJier  head.  For  the  pre- 
sent, it  snffioes  to  name  this  belief,  as  farther  showing 
the  ways  in  which  nnanalytical  oonoeptions  of  things  work 
oat.  One  more  way  most  be  added.  Not  only 
with  the  portrait  bat  even  with  the  name,  there  is  this 
association.  The  belief  betrayed  by  onr  own  ancultnred 
that  some  intrinsic  conneotion  exists  between  word  and  thing 
(a  belief  which  even  the  cnltnred  among  the  Greeks  did  not 
get  rid  of)  is  shown  as  still  more  distinctly  by  sarages. 
From  all  parts  of  the  worid  we  get  illostrationa  of  the  desire 
to  keep  a  name  seoret.  Burton  remarks  of  the  North 
American  Indian  generally,  that  he  dislikes  to  disclose  his 
name ;  and  of  Sonth  Americans,  Smith  tdls  ns  that  the 
Uapnohd  ahowB  this  same  repngnanoe,  under  the  belief  that 
knowledge  of  his  name  gives  a  fatal  power  over  him.  The 
Diotive  for  this  secieoy  was  dearly  e^)reesed  by  the  Chinook 
who  thought  Kane's  desire  to  know  his  name  proceeded 
from  a  wish  to  steal  it.  Indeed,  as  Bancroft  pots  it,  "with 
them  the  name  aesumea  a  personi^t^  t  it  is  the  shadow  or 
■pint,  or  other-s^E^  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person,"  A 
kindred  interpretation  is  shown  among  the  Land-Dyaks,  who 
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often  ch&nge  the  names  of  tlieir  duldren,  especially  if  they 
are  sickly :  "  there  being  an  idea  that  t^ey  will  deceire  the 
inimical  spirits  by  following  this  practice."  And  in  another 
direction  this  belief  works  oat  in  the  wtdely-preTal«it 
Tepngnance  to  name  the  dead.  That  which  Dove  tells  as  of 
the  Tasmaniaiis,  that  they  fear  "  prononncing  the  name  by 
which  a  deceased  friend  was  known,  as  if  his  shade  might 
thus  be  offended,"  is  told  nsj  with  or  withont  the  assigned 
motive,  by  travellers  from  many  regions. 

The  facts  thus  grouped  make  sofficiently  clear  the  genesiti 
of  the  sorcerer's  beliefs  and  practices.  Everywhere  he  pro- 
ceeds by  obtaining  a  part  of  his  victim's  body  or  some- 
thing closely  associated  with  his  body,  or  elee  by  making 
some  representation  of  him;  and  then  he  does  to  this 
part,  or  thia  representation,  eomething  which  he  thinks  is 
thereby  dcme  to  his  victim.  The  conception  ascribed  by 
Fitzroy  to  the  Patagoniana,  who  think  that  possession  of  a 
man's  hair  or  nails  enables  the  magician  to  work  evil  on  him,  is 
the  general  conception.  Kew  Zealanders  "  all  dread  cutting 
their  nails "  for  this  reason.  Canon  Oallaway  speoifioally 
states  of  the  Amazulu,  that  "sorcerers  are  supposed  to 
destroy  their  victims  by  ttdung  some  portion  of  their  bodies, 
as  hair  or  nuls ;  or  something  that  has  been  worn  next  their 
person,  as  a  piece  of  old  garment,  and  adding  to  it  certua 
medicines,  which  is  then  buried  in  some  secret  place." 
Ancient  Peruvian  sorcerers  destroyed  their  victims  by 
acting  OB  blood  taken  from  them.  Among  the  New 
Caledonians,  this  fatal  power  over  any  one  is  exercised 
by  operating  on  the  remnants  of  his  meals.  Probably  the 
idea  is  that  these  remnants  continue  to  be  connected  with 
the  portions  he  haa  eaten,  and  that  have  become  part  tA 
hie:.     They  believe  that — 

*'  men  can  crekM  disease  and  death  b;  bnming  what  is  called  Nahtdt. 
Nahak  meaos  nibbult,  but  principally  refuse  of  food.  Eveiything  of 
die  kii)4  the;  burj  or  threw  into  the  «b&.  lest  tha  diMoae-makert  should 
got  bold  of  it.  *  *  ■  The  belief  in  tixa  ^stein  of  Nahak-baniiiig  was  » 
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fm  in  the  cmft  as  oat  of  ii  If  a  diMase-maker  ms  ill  liioiMlf,  lie  felt 
iwte  Uiat  Borne  ttaa  moat  be  btiruiug  his  Nfthak'" 
Spells  which  originate  in  the  belief  that  a  representatioD 
is  phyBicallj  connected  with  the  thing  represented,  might  be 
exemplified  from  societies  in  all  grades.  Keating  tella  us 
oi  the  Ghippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  by 
making  a  "  wooden  image  of  his  patient's  enemy,"  piercing 
it  to  the  heart,  and  introducing  powders ;  and  the  identity 
of  this  method  with  methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European 
witchcraft,  needs  no  proof. 

Turning  from  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  form 
in  which  snpemataral  ^fents  are  employed,  there  come 
the  interesting  qaestions — What  connection  is  there  be- 
tween the  two  ?  And  does  not  the  second  grow  out 
3f  the  £r6t?  Reasons  exist  for  thinking  that  it  does. 
On  remembering  how  small  a  difEerenoe  the  primitive  man 
recognizes  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  we  may  sus- 
pect that  he  thinks  the  two  may  be  similarly  acted  upon: 
If  possessing  a  portion  of  a  living  man  gives  power  over 
him,  will  not  possessing  a  portion  of  a  dead  man  give 
power  over  him  too  f  That  by  some  peoples  the  deceased  is 
supposed  to  have  need  of  all  his  parts,  has  already  been 
shown.  We  saw,  in  §  88,  that  the  Mexicans  took  care  to 
leave  his  bones  where  he  conld  easily  find  them  at  the 
Tesnrrection ;  and  (hat  with  the  Banie  notion  a  dead 
Peruvian's  hair  and  nails  were  preserved  for  him  in  one 
place.  According  to  Baatian,  the  like  recurs,  with  the  like 
assigned  reason,  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah,  Is 
there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  who  gets  possession 
of  such  relics  thereby  gets  power  over  the  dead  owner,  as 
he  would  have  done  over  the  owner  if  living  f  Accept  this 
implication,  and  the  meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear, 
Habitoally  fire  is  used ;  and  habitnally  the  things  bnmed 
or  boiled  are  fragments  of  dead  things,  brute  or  human,  but 
especially  human.  Speaking  of  Ancient  Peruvians,  Arriaga 
■ays  that  by  "a  certain  powder  ground  from   (be  bonM 
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of  the  dead,"  a  eorcerer  "stupefies  bU  in  the  hoaee."  Id 
early  times  it  was  thonght  dangorons  "to  leave  corpses 
nnga&rdedj  lest  they  should  be  mangled  by  the  britches, 
who  took  from  them  the  moat  choice  ingredients  com- 
posing their  charms."  Portions  of  the  dead  man  having 
been  the  elements  originally  usod,  and  such  portions  haring 
repulsiveness  as  their  m'.&t  conspicuous  trait,  Tepnlsire 
things  in  general  naturally  suggested  themselres  as  things 
likely  to  strengthen  the  "  hell-broth."  Setting  out 
with  coercion  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  of  some' 
thing  belonging  to  him,  we  may  see  that  along  with 
fche  difierentiution  of  ghosts  into  orders  of  spirits  and 
demons,  there  woald  be  certain  to  go  differentiation  of  the 
spells  and  incantations.  Especially  if  animal-sonls,  or  the 
sonls  of  metamorphosed  hnman  beings,  were  to  be  conjured, 
there  might  be  looked  for  those  strange  mixtures  of  "  eye 
of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,"  etc.,  which  the  witch-oanldron 
contains.*  That  some  snch.  relationship   exists 

between  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  and  these  ideas  of  the 
savage,  we  find  fnrther  reason  to  suspect  in  the  supposed 

'  Wliile  tlie  aboTe  pumge  u  ftandiiig  in  typt,  then  camel  to  me  a  itrikiog 
rerificatiOD  of  the  mferance  drawn  Id  it.  In  a  letter  of  thanki  to  Mr.  Baocraf^ 
ftiT  tbe  fint  Tolnme  of  hU  Ifative  Sacet  of  fht  Tae^  Statai,  baiia^  linplied 
tbat  1  greatlj  Talued,  for  m  j  own  porpoaea,  bia  laborioul  com^lation.  He  Ban- 
croft wu  lo  obligigg  u  to  (end  niD  forthwith  the  proof*  of  Uige  paita  of  tha 
remBiniiig  Tolumc*.  Iq  those  of  Vol.  III.,  a  paragraph  oa  p.  147  dMCribei  tin 
Initiatioo  of  a  ihamin  among  the  Thlinkeet«.  Ooing  to  the  woodi,  and  reed- 
ing for  aome  weeki  " onl; on  the  roota  of  the pamtx-horriitm"  he  waita  till 
"theeliief  of  thea^ta"  [who  is  an  anoeatnJ  ahamio]  aanda  blm  "a  rinr> 
otteTi  in  the  tongna  of  irhioh  aoimal  ia  aoppoaed  to  be  hid  the  vbola  power  ■«) 
aerret  of  ahaminiam."  ■  •  ■  ■■  If,  however,  tbe  apirita  will  not  viait  the  would- 
be  abam&n,  nor  give  him  anj  opportanitj  to  get  the  otter-toDgue  aa  dracribed 
abore,  the  neophTte  *i«ita  the  tcmb  of  a  dead  ahamia  and  keepa  an  awful  rigil 
orar  idghl,  holding  In  hia  liring  month  a  Snger  of-  the  dead  nun  or  onc-of  bia 
t«eth ;  tlii*  eonati^na  the  tfnrita  vaiy.  powicfnBy  to  aend  the  neeaaaarjr  otter." 

Here,  more  fitly  thau  elaewberei  I  nuf  point  out  that  we  tbw  get  an 
explanation  of  amnleta.  Fortioni  of  dead  men  and  dead  anitnala,  thongh  not 
ewlnaivel;  the  tbinga  uaed  ■■  eharma,  are  the  naual  things.  In  partnauce  of 
tUfl  BOtion  abore  deaeribe^  the;  are  mppoaad  to  give  tbe  poaieuor  aoma  pown 
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potency  of  n&mes.  The  primitive  notion  that  a  name  has 
intrinsic  virtue,  and  the  derivative  notion  that  calling  the 
dead  by  their  names  affects  them,  and  may  oSend  them, 
originate  the  necromancer's  notion  of  invocation.  Every- 
where,  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samuel,  whose  ghost 
asks  why  he  has  been  disquieted,  or  in  an  Icelimdio  sags, 
which  describes  ghosts  severally  sammoned  by  name  as 
answering  to  the  summons,  we  get  evidence  that  posses- 
sion of  the  name  is  Bnjq>osed  to  give  over  the  dead  an 
inflaeoce  like  that  whidi  it  is  supposed  to  give  over  the 
living.  The  power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is 
again  implied  by  sach  stories  aa  the  "  open  Besame  "  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ;  and  the  idleged  effect  of  calling  the  name 
we  see  in  the  still-extant,  though  now  jocose,  saying— 
"  Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  is  sore  to  appear." 

Speoial  interpretations  aside,  however,  the  general  inter- 
pretation is  BofBcdently  manifest.     The    primitive  ghoet- 

timt  Iwtoi>a8i1  tA  tba  diad  heiag,  or  •ome  power  orer  tt,  or  both.  That  which 
bbe  lonanr  awploji  ■■  an  iaitTQinent  of  ooardoo,  ii,  <riien  ■  tiliBDum,  beM  M 
•eenritigtbcgoodoffloeaof  tbeghott,oru  aprotcotionaguBit  it.  TheoMt«in, 
commoD  to  man;  Mvage  rajxM,  of  wearing  ^bont  Uwm  boDea  of  dead  lelatiTea, 
bu  pnibablj  tliii  meaning ;  which,  ai  we  aaw,  wai  the  avowed  meaning  of  the 
Eoi^aga-whdMa  in  keeping  u  chmrm*  btts  of  the  flab  of  a  dead  companion. 
Tbia  noUoD  11  olearij  implied  in  the  bat  told  wby  Beeehan,  that "  an  A>haDt« 
■overeign  carried  the  head  of  hi*  predeooMr  wjth  bnn  ta  b«ttle  M  a  eturni ;  " 
and  the  New  Caledouiaoi,  who  "  preserra  the  naili  and  teath  of  tba  dead  ai 
eharma,"  ihow  <■■  tbg  lama  ootioo.  Bacea  who  ace  in  danger  tiom  ferocioai 
*BimaU  frequantlj  oie  al  amulet*  the  prcaerrable  part*  of  luch  animala.  0[ 
Aa  DaiDva^  Aadenoa  nji  "Uiat  their  amnleta  an  guatnUj"  tit*  teetii  of 
liana  and  bjamai,  eatniU  of  animal*,  eta,  ato.]  and  aliewhore  ba  deacribaa  the 
Namaqna-aimileta  aa  eonaiating  "aa  naiwl  of  the  teeth  »ud  clawa  of  lioni, 
bynnai,  and  other  wild  beasti ;  [uecea  of  wood,  hone,  dried  fleah  and  fat^  raou 
of  idaat«k  nbt."  Simola^  Bo^le  gire*  u  Adlom  the  eharm*  belonging  to  ■ 
Djrak  m*di«i  iW'  wmi  i— 3ome  teett  t^  alligator*  aod  honej  bean,  aerenil  boar^ 
tiuki,  ch^  of  deai'baai,  talkie*  of  oolooradUiTaad^  clawt  of  aoma  animal^  and 
odd*  and  eodi  of  European  articlea.  Evident!;  the  pmenabla  part*  of  animale 
take  tbe  leading  plaoe.  EUewhere  the  motiTe  ia  specified.  Euamerating  the 
amsleta  of  the  Braiilian  Indian,  Spiz  and  Hartioi  nnmg  the  "eje-tceth  of 
ounce*  ud  Bnnkajai'*  and  tba;  aaj  tb«  IndUa  Utinki  bia  amnleti.  among 
itbat  beneflta, "  will  pnteot  him  ogainat  th*  attacka  of  wBd ' "'" 
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theory,  implying  bnt  little  differenoe  between  dead  aud 
living',  fosters  the  notioa  that  the  dead  caa  be  acted  opon 
l^  arts  like  those  which  act  on  the  living ;  and  hence  results 
that  species  of  mi^c  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  som- 
moning  of  the  dead  to  get  from  them  information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  anmrnons  the  spirit  of  Samnel,  and  in  it* 
Inter  form  is  a  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischief. 

§  134.  Pixorcism  and  sorcery  paas  insensibly  into  miracle. 
What  difference  exists  reffu's  less  to  the  natures  of  the 
effects  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them.  If  the  marrellons  resolts  are  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural being  at  enmity  with  the  obBerrers,  the  axt  is 
sorcery ;  bat  if  ascribed  to  a  friendly  sapematnral  being, 
the  marrellons  resnlts  are  classed  as  miracles. 

That  this  is  the  relation  between  tiie  two,  is  shown  in  the 
contest  between  the  Hebrew  priests  and  the  magicians  of 
Egypt.  From  Pharaoh's  point  of  view,  Aaron  was  an 
enchanter  workii^  by  the  help  of  a  spirit  antagonistic  to 
himseLf ;  while  his  own  priests  worked  by  the  help  of  his 
favouring  gods.  Contrariwise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Israelites,  the  achievements  of  their  own  leaders  were 
divine,  and  those  of  tlieir  antagonists  diabolical,  Bnt 
there  was  agreement  in  the  beliefs  that  supernatural  agency 
was  employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  supernatural 
agent  had  to  be  yielded  to. 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  paralleled 
in  their  meanings  by  alleged  miracleB  now  wrought  every 
day  in  South  Africa.  By  the  Bechuanas,  missionaries  ore 
taken  for  another  sort  of  rain -makers ;  and  among  the 
Yorubons,  "  an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  oload,  will  say  to  a  mis- 
nonary, '  please  let  it  rain  for  ns.' "  Bain  being  tlins,  in 
these  arid  regions,  synonymous  with  blessing,  we  find  con- 
tosts  between  rain-doctors,  or  "heaven-herds,"  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal.  There  are  ramilw 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failure.     At  a 
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iim»  when  "the  heaTen  was  hot  and  dr^  a  run-doctor, 
Umkqnekana,  says — 'let  the  people  look  at  the  heaven  at 
Buch  a  time ;  it  will  rain.'  *  *  *  And  when  it  rained,  the 
people  said — '  traij,  he  is  a  dootor.'  +  *  *  After  that  year 
the  heayen  was  hard,  and  it  did  not  rain.  The  people  per- 
eecnted  him  exceedingly.  *  *  *  It  is  said  they  poisoned 
him."  Habitually  we  find  thia  same  oonoeption  of  the 
weather-doctor,  as,  in  the  worda  of  Canon  Callaway,  "  a 
priest  to  whom  is  eDtmfited  the  power  of  prerailii^  medi^ 
tion";  and  habitaally  we  find  both  his  mediatory  power 
and  the  power  of  the  flopemataral  agent  with  whom  he  has 
inflaence,  tested  by  the  result.  Thns  in  the  account  of  hia 
captivity  among  the  Brazilian,  Indians,  the  old  TXtyager, 
Hans  Slade,  snying,  "Grod  did  a  wonder  through  me/' 
narrates  how,  at-  the  reqaest  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by 
prayer  a  coming  storm  which  threatened  to  hinder  their 
fishing ;  and  that  "  the  savAgo  Parwaa  said — '  Now  I  see  tihat 
thou  hast  spoken  with  thy  god:'"  pi^an  and  Christian 
being  thus  perfectly  at  one  in  their  interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
supernatural  agent  who  prodncee  the  miiacoloas  effect  at 
the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet, 
or  priest,  has  diverged  in  ascribed  natnre  from  the  primi- 
tive ancestral  ghost. 

g  135.  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phenomena 
which  has  been  evolving  simultaneously  with  the  orders  de- 
scribed in  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  primitive  belief  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  living,  produce  convulsive  actions, 
insanity,  disease,  and  death;  and  as  this  belief  develops, 
these  original  supernatural  agents  conceived  as  causing  such 
evils,  differentiate  into  supernatural  agents  of  various  kinds 
and  powers.  Above,  we  have  contemplated  certain  sequences 
of  this  theory  of  possession.  Along  with  a  belief  in  male- 
ficent possession  there  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  posses- 
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sioQ ;  irhicfa  is  prayed  for  under  the  forma  of  Bnpem&taraJ 
itrenglh,  inspiration,  or  knowledge.  Further,  horn  the 
notion  th^t  if  maleficent  demons  can  enter  they  can  be 
driven  out,  there  renalts  ezoroism.  And  then,  following 
the  idea  that  demons  m»,j  be  expelled  there  comes  the 
idea  that  they  may  be  otherwise  controlled — may  be  called 
to  aid :  whence  enchantanenta  and  miracles. 
.  But  if  ghosts  of  tlie  dead,  or  derived  snpematnral  agents 
otherwise  classed,  can  thus  inflict  erils  on  men  when 
at  enmity  with  them,  or,  when  amicable,  can  give  them 
help  and  protection,  wQl  it  not  be  wise  so  to  behave 
as  to  gain  their  good-will  ?  Several  policies  suggest 
themselves.  Supposed  as  these  souls  or  sjarits  originally 
are,  to  be  like  living  men  in  their -perceptioos  and  intel> 
ligenoe,  they  may  be  evaded  and  deceived.  Or,  as  in  the 
procedarea  above  deecribed,  lihey  may  be  treated  antagooia- 
tioally — driven  away  and  defied.  Or,  contntriwise,  there 
may  be  adopted  the  coarse  of  pacifying  thran  if  angry,  and 
pleasing  them  if  friendly. 

This  last  coone,  which  originates  religions  observances 
in  general,  we  have  now  to  consider.  We  aboil  find  that 
the  entire  aggregate  ,of  ideas  and  practices  constituting  a 
cult,  Kaa  the  same  root  with  the  aggregates  of  idoas  and 
practices  already  described,  and  gntduaUy  divai^es  from 
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fiAOHKD     PLACES,      TEHPLBS,      AND     ALTARS  ;      SAOBIFIOB, 
FASTISO,  AND  PBOPITIATIOS  J   PEA18I,  PRATER,  ETC 

^  136.  Ok  grare-BtoBes,  in«cription9  oft^  begin  with  the 
words — "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of."  The  aacredneaa  tiii« 
ascribed  to  the  tomb,  extends  to  whsterer  is,  or  has .  been, 
closely  associated  with  the  dead.  The  bedroooi  oontaimng 
the  corpse  is  entered  with  the  least  possible  noise;  words 
are  uttered  in  low  tones ;  and  by  the  snbdued  muiner  is 
shown  a  feeling  which,  however  variable  in  other  elements, 
always  inolndes  the  element  of  awe. 

Tbiq  sentiment  excited  in  ns  by  the  dead,  by  the  place  of 
the  dead,  and  by  the  immediate  belou^in^  of  the  dead, 
while  doubtless  partly  unlike  that  of  thb  primitive  man,  is 
in  essence  like  it.  When  we  read  of  s&vagea  in  general,  as 
of  the  Dakotahs,  that  "  they  stand  in  great  awe  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  that  thinking  men's  ghosts  hannt 
the  places  of  death,  many  tribes,  like  the  Hottentots, "  leave 
the  hats  they  died  in  standing,"  with  all  their  coQtents 
nntonched;  we  are  sufficiently  shown  that  fear  is  a  chief 
component  of  the  sentiment.  Shrinking  from  the  chamber 
of  death,  often  shown  among  ourselves,  like  avermoa  to 
going  through  a  chorchyard  at  night,  arises  partly  from  a 
vagne  dread.  Common  to  nncivilized  and  civilized,  this 
feeling  colours  all  the  ideas  which  the  dead  arouse. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  have  abundant  proof  that 
the  place  where  the  dead  are,  excites  in  savages  an  emotion 
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of  fear ;  is  approached  with  awe ;  and  acqaires  the  character 
of  Bacredness.  Mariner  tells  ns  that  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
the  cemeteries  containing  the  great  chiefs  are  considered 
sacred.  Wo  learn  from  Angas  that  when  a  New  Zealand 
chief  is  bnried  in  a  village,  the  whole  village  becomes  im- 
mediately tapu  :  no  one,  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted 
to  approach  it.  The  Tahitians,  according  to  Cook,  never 
repair  or  live  in  the  house  of  one  who  is  dead :  that,  and 
everything  belonging  to  him,  is  tabooed.  Food  for  the  de- 
parted is  left  by  New  Zealanders  in  "  sacred  calabashes '';  in 
Aneitenm,  where  they  *^  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors,'* the  groves  in  which  they  leave  offerings  of  food  for 
them,  are  '^  sacred  groves  '*;  and  by  Ashantis,  the  town  of 
Bantama  ''is  regarded  as  sacred  because  it  contains  the  fetish- 
honse,  which  is  the  mansolenm  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti.'' 

Here  the  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that  this  awe  excited  by  the 
dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  excited  by  the 
places  and  things  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  kinship 
is  forced  on  our  attention  when  we  read  such  statements  as 
that  of  Cook  concerning  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  that  the 
morai  seems  to  be  their  pantheon  as  well  as  their  burial- 
place  ;  and  his  kindred  statement  that  the  morais  or  burying- 
grounds  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  But 
we  shall  see  this  relationship  most  clearly  on  tracing  the 
genesis  of  temples  and  altars. 

§  137.  Concerning  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  Bailey 
tells  us  that  until  very  recently  the  dead  man  was  left  where 
he  died :  the  survivors  sought  some  other  cave,  leaving  that 
in  which  the  death  occurred  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 
Schweinf  urth  gives  evidence>  already  named  in  connection 
with  another  belief,  that  the  Bongo  people  could  not  be  got 
to  enter  a  certain  cave  which  they  said  was  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  it.  And  in  another  case, 
Livingstone  tells  ns  that  '^no  one  dared  to  enter  the 
Lohaheng,  or  cave,  for  it  was   the  common  belief  that  it 
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was  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  On  recalling  the  £aot 
th&t  primitire  men  lived  in  oaves  at  the  same  time  that 
ttey  interred  their  dead  in  them ;  on  adding  the  fact  that 
when  they  ceased  to  nse  cares  as  residences  they  continued 
to  nse  t^em  as  cemeteries ;  and  on  remembering,  farther,  the 
gen«^  costom  of  carrying  repeated  offerings  to  the  places 
where  the  dep^ed  lie ;  we  see  how  there  arises  the  sacred 
care  or  care-temple.  That  the  oaTO-tomples  of 

Egypt  thns  orifpnated,  is  tolerably  dear.  In  varioas  parts 
of  the  world  are  fonnd  natural  caverns  with  mde  frescoes 
daubed  on  their  sides ;  vai,  similarly,  these  artificial  caverns 
in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  buried,  had  their  long 
passages  and  sepulchral  chambers  covered  with  paintings. 
If  we  asaome  that  to  the  preserved  bodies  of  these  kings,  as 
to  those  of  Egyptians  generally,  offerings  were  made ;  we 
must  infer  that  the  sacred  burial-cave  had  become  a  cave- 
temple.  And  on  learning  that  elsewhere  in  Egypt  are  fonnd 
oave-temples  of  a  more  developed  kind  that  were  not  sepuU 
chral,  we  may  properly  regard  these  as  derivative ;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  thai  men  commenced  cutting  their 
places  c£  worship  oat  of  the  solid  rock,  without  having  a 
preceding  habit  to  suggest  it. 

For  another  class  of  tomples  we  have  another  origin 
caused  by  another  mode  of  burial.  Already  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  widely-prevalent  custom  of  bnrying  a  dead 
man  in  his  own  house.  The  Arawofcs,  Schomborgk  says, 
place  tbe  corpse  in  a  "  small  oorial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the 
hut."  Humboldt  tells  na  that  by  the  Guiana  tribes,  "a  hok 
Is  dug  in  the  hat  and  there  the  body  is  laid";  and  among 
the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  a  dead  warrior  becomes  his 
place  of  interment.  Similarly  in  Africa.  By  the  Fanteee 
"  the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own  house";  the  Daho- 
mans  bury  in  the  deceased's  "  own  house  or  in  the  abode  of 
certain  ancestors";  and  there  is  honse-burial  among  the 
Fnlahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast  people.  Whether 
the  hooBe  thns  nsed  tends  to  become  a  temple,  depends  od 
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whether  it  is  or  is  not  abandoned.  In  cases  like  those  cited 
in  §  117,  where  the  BnrriyorB  continae  to  inhabit  it  after 
one  or  more  intermentB,  the  aoqoirement  of  the  sacred  cba- 
nct«r  is  prevented.  When  Laoda  tells  tu  of  the  Centra] 
American&  of  Tocatan,  that, "  as  »  mle,  they  abandoned  the 
boose  and  left  it  oDiohlkbited  after  the  burial,  unless  there 
were  many  people  living  in  it  who  overcame  the  fear  of 
death  bycomptmy";  we  are  shown  the  rise  oi  the  senti< 
meot  Mid  what  results  from  it  if  not  cfaeolced.  fience,  on 
reading  of  the  Oaribs  thai,  "borying  the  corpse  in  the 
centre  of  his  own  dwelling"  [if  the  master  of  the  honse] 
the  relations  "  quitted  the  house  altogether,  and  erected 
another  in  a  distant  situation";  and  on  reading  of  the 
Brazilian  Indiana  that  a  dead  man  "is  bnried  in  the  hut 
which,  if  he  was  au  adult,  is  abandoned,  and  another  bnilt 
in  its  stead  " ;  and  on  reading  that  "  the  ancient  PemTiana 
freqneutly  buried  their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and  then 
removed " ;  the  manifest  implication  is  seen  to  be  that 
the  abandoned  honse,  thus  left  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased, 
becoQies  a  place  regarded  with  awe.  Moreover,  as  repeated 
supplies  of  food  are  commonly  taken  to  it;  and  as  along 
with  offerings  there  go  other  propitiatory  acts ;  the  original 
dwelling-house,  turned  into  a  mortuary  honse,  acquires  the 
attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  hon&e-bnriid  is  not  practised,  the  sheltering  struc- 
ture raised  above  the  grave  or  above  the  stage  bearing 
the  corpse,  becomes  the  germ  of  the  sacred  bnilding.  Gari 
tells  us  that  by  the  New  Gninea  people  there  is  "  a  roof  of 
atasB  erected  over"  the  burial-place.  When  found  by  him. 
Cook  said  the  Tahitians  placed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
upon  a  kind  of  bier  supported  by  sticks  and  nnder  a  i-oof ; 
and  the  use  of  such  a  protecting  roof  continued  to  the  time 
when  Ellis  described  thein.  So,  too,  in  Sumatra,  wiiere  "  a 
shed  la  built  over  "  the  grave ;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga,  where 
tiie  burial-place  includes  the  grave,  the  mound  in  which  it 
is  sunk,  and  a  sort  of  shed  over  it.     Of  course,  this  shed 
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admita  of  eolargement  and  fizush.  Brooke  tells  na  tliat  the 
Dyaks  in  eome  places  build  moaapents  for  the  dead  like 
hotues,  18  ft.  bigh,  orOsmentaUf  carred,  hollow  inside,  oon- 
taining  the  goods  of  the  departed — sword,  shield,  paddle, 
etc.  When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition  that  the  Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their 
ebicfs  and  persons  of  note  in  small  tnburet  or  temples ;  we 
ahall  not  err  in  concladisg  that  these  so-called  temples  are 
dimply  more-developed  sheltering  Btroctores.  The  obserr- 
ances  maintained  in  these  buildings  inclosing  the  dead,  yield 
further  proofs  of  their  essential  nature.  Ellis,  describing 
the  funeral  Tites  of  a  Tahitian  chief,  plaoed  under  a  pro- 
tective shed,  says  that  the  corpse  was  clothed,  "  aud  plaoed 
in  a  sitting  postnre;  a  small  altar  was  erected  before  it, 
and  offerings  of  fmlt,  food,  and  flowers,  daily  presented 
by  the  relatives,  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the 
body."     Here  the  shed  has  become  a  place  of  worship. 

Still  more  clearly  are  we  shown  that  the  structure  erected 
over  the  dead  body  develops  into  a  temple,  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Peruvians.  Acosta  tells  na  that  "  the  treasnres, 
estates,  and  revennes  of  each  Ynoa  king  remained  his  after 
death,  to  maintain  the  chapel  where  his  body  was  placed, 
the  large  number  of  servants  and  all  his  family  dedicated 
to  his  worship." 

Kor  is  it  among  these  inferior  races  alone  that  we  trace 
this  genesis  of  the  temple  oat  of  the  specially-provided 
house  for  the  dead.  That  which  early  Spanish  travellers 
tell  us  about  the  Peruvians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  tell  na 
about  the  Egyptians.  Cieza  expresses  his  astonishment  "to 
see  how  little  the  Collas  cared  for  having  large  and  hand- 
■ome  houses  for  the  living,  while  they  bestowed  so  much 
care  on  the  tombs  where  the  dead  were  interred";  and 
BJmilwly,  DiodoruB,  giving  a  reason  for  the  meanness  of  the 
Egyptians*  dwellings  as  contrasted  with  the  splendour  of 
their  tombs,  says — "they  call  the  houses  of  the  living  inns, 
because  they  stay  in  them  but   a  little    while;    but    the 
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Bepolchrort  of  the  dead  tliej  call  eyerlaating  habitations." 
As  these  Egyptian  tombs,  like  their  houses  in  type  thongh  so 
superior  in  quality,  were  places  in  which  offerings  to  the  dead 
were  made,  they  were  essentially  temples.  Not  unfrequently 
in  the  East,  these  mortuary  structures  united  the  characters 
of  the  caye-temple  and  the  dwelling-house  temple.  As  in 
|>arts  of  Eg^t,  as  at  Petra.,  as  at  Gyrene,  so  in  Etmria,  the 
tombs  were  arranged  along  a  cliff  "  like  houses  in  a  street,'^ 
and  ''  were  severally  an  imitation  of  a  dwelling  chamber.'' 
So,  too,  the  tomb  of  Darius,  cut  in  the  rock,  "  is  an  exact 
reproduction"  of  his  palace  on  the  same  scale.  Just  noting 
this  variation,  I  may  end  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergusson, 
who,  writing  of  the  Chaldean  temples,  and  indicating  the 
likeness  of  the  tomb  of  Cjrrus  to  a  temple,  says  ^  the  most 
celebrated  example  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  [by  an- 
cient writers]  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  among 
a  Turanian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  thing." 

In  later  times  there  have  been  manifest  tendencies  to 
such  a  genesis  of  the  temple,  de  novo-.  In  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara,  are  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabouts,  or 
Mahometan  saints;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make 
pilgrimages  and  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel 
covering  the  tomb  of  a  saint  within  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  is  a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  every 
detached  mausoleum  containing  the  bones  of  a  distinguished 
man,  is  visited  with  feelings  akin  to  the  religious,  and  is  an 
incipient  place  of  worship. 

§  138.  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
chamber,  bo  it  cave,  or  deserted  house,  or  special  mortuary 
house,  or  temple,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  structure  within  it — the  altar — ^we  come  first  to 
something  intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly-developed 
lai^T^ed  structures  uniting  the  attributes  of  th,e  two* 
is  6unk,Trave-heap   growing  into   the   tumulus,  which  in- 
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oreases  in  rize  witt  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  derelops 
also  from  &  simple  monnd  of  earth  into  a  momid  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  earth,  and  finally  into  a  stone  stmctnre, 
still  solid  like  a  monnd,  and  still  somewhat  monnd-shaped, 
but  highly  elaborated  architectorally.  Instead  of  a  sacred 
edifice  evolved  from  the  sepulchral  chamber,  we  have,  in  the 
Indian  Tope,  a  sacred  edifice  evolved  from  the  grave-heap 
itself.  "  The  Tope  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  tnmulna," 
says  Mr,  Fergnsaon;  or,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Canningham  in 
his  elaborate  work,  it  ia  "a  regularly-buiU  caim,"  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topes,  some  contain  relics 
of  Sakyi-mnni ;  and  others  contain  relics  of  his  principal 
^sciplea,  priests,  and  saints  :  relics  only,  because  in  the  case 
of  Saky&-mnni,  parts  of  his  remains  were  carried  to  diffe- 
rent places,  and  because,  in  the  other  cases,  bulging  of  the 
dead  bavfng  been  adopted  by  the  Indian  Buddhists,  "  the 
tomb  became  not  the  receptacle  of  a  body  hut  of  a  relic." 
As  nearly  as  this  change  of  practice  permits,  therefore,  the 
Tope  is  a  tomb ;  and  the  prayers  offered  at  Topes,  the  pro- 
cessions made  round  them,  and  the  adorations  paid  to  them 
(as  shown  in  the  sculptures  on  their  own  surfaces),  prove 
that  they  are  simply  solid  temples  instead  of  hollow  temples. 
Their  kinship  is  farther  implied  by  the  significant  fact  that 
the  name  given  to  certain  of  them,  Chaitya,  means,  in 
Sanskrit,  "  an  altar,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  monament 
raised  on  the  site  of  a  funeral  pile." 

Returning  from  this  special  development  of  the  grave- 
heap,  to  the  grare-heap  in  its  original  form,  we  have  first  to 
recall  the  &ct  [§  85)  that  among  savages  who  bury,  and  who 
take  supplies  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  grave-heap  is  thereby 
made  a  heap  on  which  offerings  are  placed.  Here  of  earth 
or  turf,  there  partly  of  stones,  elsewhere  of  stones  entirely, 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  offerings  for  the  dead  that  an  altar 
has  t»  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Where  corpses  are  supported  on  platforms,  which  also 
bear  iho  refreshments  provided  for  the  dead,  these  platform^ 
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become  practically  altars;  and  we  have  evidence  that  in 
some  cases  the  altars  used  in  the  worship  of  deities  are  de- 
rived from  them.  Cook  tells  us  that  in  Tahiti^  the  altars 
on  which  the  natives  place  their  offerings  to  the  godsj  are 
similar  to  the  biers  on  which  they  place  their  dead :  both 
are  small  stages^  raised  on  wooden  piUars^  from  five  to 
seven  feet  high.  And  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  like  struc- 
ture was  used  to  support  the  provisions  taken  to  the  grave  of 
one  of  Cook's  sailors.  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-heap 
simply  nor  the  raised  stage^  plays  the  part  of  a  stand 
for  offerings.  Ximenez  tells  us  of  the  Central  Americans 
that  ''if,  i^ter  the  slaves  had  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
beside  their  master,  any  space  was  left,  they  filled  it  up  with 
earth,  and  levelled  it.  They  afterwards  erected  an  altar 
upon  the  grave,  a  cubit  high,  of  lime  ai^  rock,  on  which 
generally  much  incense  was  burnt,  and  sacrifices  offered.^' 
And  then,  among  peoples  who  enlarge  the  grave-heap,  this 
structure  carrying  food  and  drink  is  placed  by  its  side; 
as  it  is  before  the  vast  tumulus  of  a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin*  A 
ceremony  at  one  of  the  Egyptian  festivals  was  "  crowning 
the  tomb  of  Osiris  with  flowers '';  and  in  like  manner 
they  placed  garlands  on  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  persons. 
Further,  we  read  in  Wilkinson  that  the  Egyptians  had  altars 
'^  outside  the  doors  of  the  catacombs  at  Thebes.^'  Upon 
these  altars  '^  are  carved  in  bas-relief  the  various  offerings 
they  bore,  which  are  the  same  as  those  represented  in  the 
paintings  of  tombs'' :  an  illustration  showing  us  that  where 
it  became  developed  into  a  support  for  offerings  placed  in 
front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  still  bore  traces  of  having  origin- 
ally been  the  receptacle  for  the  dead.  One  more  case. 
As  made  known  by  their  earliest  recorded  traditions,  the 
Hebrews  show  us  only  modified  forms  of  their  primitive 
habits;  but  though,  along  with  their  advance  £rom  the 
pre-pastoral  state,  there  was  probably  some  divergence 
from  their  original   observances  of  burial   and    sacrifice 
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cheir  altars  b8  described  iuggest  the  origin  here  alleged. 
The;  were  either  of  tarfj  and  in  bo  far  lilce  a  grare-heapj 
or  they  were  of  undressed  stonee,  and-  in  so  far  also  like  a 
grave-heap.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  illustrated  in  the  use 
of  the  flint-knife  for  circomciBion,  rcligioos  aaages  are  those 
which  remain  longest  nnchanged,  we  may  snspect  the 
canse  of  the  restriction  to  undressed  stones  was  that  the 
use  of  them  had  persisted  from  the  time  when  they 
formed  the  primitive  cairn.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest 
Hel>rew  legends  imply  caTe-borials,  and  that  later  burials 
were  in  artificial  caves  or  sepolchreaj  bat  pastoral  tribes, 
wandering  over  wide  plains,  conld  not  constantly  hare  buried 
thus.  The  common  mode  was  probably  that  still  practised 
by  sach  wild  Semites  as  the  Bedouins,  whose  dead,  Bark- 
hardt  tells  ns,  have  "  stones  piled  over  the  grave,"  and  who, 
Palgrave  says,  "make  sacrifices  in  which  sheep  or  camels  are 
devoatly  slaughtered  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen:" 
the  piled  atones  being  thns  clearly  made  an  altar. 

The  usages  of  European  races  also  yield  eTideuce  of  this  de- 
rivation. Here,  partly  from  Blnnt's  Diciionary  of  Theohgy, 
and  partly  from  other  sources,  are  some  of  the  proofs.  The 
most  ancient  altar  known  is  "  a  hollow  chest,  on  the  lid  or 
menta  of  which  the  Enchuist  was  celebrated."  This  form 
was  associated  with  "  the  early  Christian  custom  of  placing 
the  relics  of  martyred  saints  "  nnder  altars;  and  it  is  still  a 
standing  rule  in  the  Catholic  Church  to  enclose  the  relics  of 
a  saint  in  an  altar.  "  Stone  woe  ordered  by  oounoils  of  the 
fourth  contory,  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with  the 
Bopnlchre  of  Obnst."  Moreover,  "the  primitive  Christians 
chiefly  held  their  meetings  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  religion  upon  them."  And 
to  Mr.  FergosBon's  statement,  that  "in  mediteral  Europe 
the  sarcophagus  became  a  stone  altar,"  may  be  joined 
ihe  fact  that  our  churches  still  contain  "altar-tombs." 

Thus  what  we  ore  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  pri- 
mitive men,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  of  civilised 
13 
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men.  Tlie  original  altar  iB  that  whidi  supports  food  for  the 
dead ;  and  hence  its  Tarions  forme — a  heap  of  tarf,  a  pile  of 
■toneSj  a  raised  etr^.  a  stone  coffin 

§  139.  Altars  imply  sacrifices;  and  we  pass  naturally 
from  the  genesis  of  the  one  to  the  genesis  of  the  other. 

Already  in  §  84  I  hare  exemplified  at  length  the  practice 
of  leaving  food  for  the  dead ;  and  I  might,  space  permitting, 
doable  the  number  of  examples.  I  might,  too,  illustrate 
the  Tarious  motiveB  shown  us  by  various  peoples — by  the 
Lower  Califomians,  among  whom  "the  priest  demands  pro- 
risions  for  the  spirit's  journey ;"  by  the  Coras  of  Mexico, 
wbOj  after  a  man's  death,  "  placed  some  meat  upon  sticks 
about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle  he 
formerly  owned ;"  by  the  Dbmaras,  who,  bringing  provisions 
to  the  grave  of  a  relation,  request  "him  to  eat  and  make 
merry,''  and  in  return  "  invoke  his  blessmg  "  and  aid.  But 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  that  un- 
civilized races  in  general,  differing  however  they  may  do  in 
their  assigned  reasons,  agree  in  making  offerings  of  meat 
and  drink  to  the  dead.  A  truth  also  before  illostrated 
(^  85),  but  which,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  argument,  it 
will  be  well  to  re-illustrate  here,  is  that  these  ofEerings  are 
repeated  at  intervals :  in  some  places  for  a  short  time ;  in 
other  places  for  a  long  time.  Of  the  Nootka-Sound  people 
we  are  told  that  "for  some  days  after  death  the  relatives 
bum  salmon  or  venison  before  the  tomb ;"  and  among  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  "  the  widow  was  bound  to  supply  the 
grave  of  her  husbuid  with  provisions  for  a  year."  These 
are  extremes  between  which  various  degrees  of  persistence 
might  be  placed.  And  when,  with  practices  of  this  kind, 
we  join  snob  practices  and  interpretations  as  those  of  the 
Karen,  who  thinks  himself  surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  dead,  "  whom  he  has  to  appease  by  varied  and  un- 
ceasing offerings ;"  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  tho  truisition 
from  funeral  gifts  to  religious  sacrifices. 
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.  The  kinship  becomes  furfcher  manifest  on  observing  that 
In  both  cases  there  are^  along  with  offerings  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  festival  offeri^igs.  The  Karens  just  named  as  habitoally 
making  oUations^  have  also  annual  feasts  for  the  dead^  at 
which  they  ask  the  spirits  to  eat  and  drink.  Similarly 
of  the  Bodo  and  Dhixnals,  Hodgson  tells  ns  that ''  at  harvest 
home,  they  offer  fruits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents/' 
Such  yearly  offerings,  occurring  in  November  among 
the  natives  of  the  Mexican  Yalley,  who  then  lay  animals, 
edible^,  and  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  dead  relatives 
and  friends,  and  occurring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos, 
who  then  place  corn,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  ''  haunts 
frequented  by  the  dead,'*  have  prevailed  widely :  modern 
Chinese  still  exemplifying  them,  as  they  were  exemplified  by 
the  ancient  Peruvians  and  Aztecs. 

Beyond  the  making  of  offerings  to  deceased  persons  for 
various  periods  after  death,  and  beyond  these  annual  feasts 
for  the  dead,  n^e  have  the  making  of  offerings  on  occasions 
specially  sugg^ting  them.  St.  John  tells  that  '^when 
passing  a  burial-ground,  the  Sea  Dyaks  throw  on  it  some- 
thing  they  consider  acceptable  to  the  departed  /'  and  ac- 
cording to  Anderson,  the  Hottentots  throw  an  offering  on 
passing  a  burial-place,  and  ask  the  protection  of  the  spirit. 
In  Samoa,  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to 
roam  the  bush,  ''  people  in  going  far  inland  to  work,  would 
scatter  food- here  and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and 
utter  a  word  or  two  of  prayer  for  protection."  Development 
of  funeral  offerings  into  habitual  sacrifices  is  carried  a 
stage  further  in  the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a 
portion  of  each  meal.  Of  the  Fijians,  Seeman  tells  ns  that 
"  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they  throw 
portions  of  it  away,  stating  them  to  be  for  their  departed 
ancestors.''  Malcome  says  of  the  Bhils  that  always  when 
Uquor  is  given  them,  they  pour  a  libation  on  the  ground 
before  drinking  any ;  and  as  their  dead  ancestors  are  their 
deities,  the  meaning  of  this  practice  is  unmistakable.    So, 
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too,  ttu  lesm  from  Smith  that  the  ArsacttDianB  spill  a  littla 
of  their  drink,  and  scatter  &  little  of  their  food,  before 
eating  smd  drinking ;  and,  according  to  Dmry,  the  Yirsim- 
bers  of  Madagascar,  when  they  sit  down  to  meals,  "  take  a 
bit  of  meat  and  throw  it  orer  their  heads,  Baying — '  There's 
a  bit  for  the  spirit.* "    Ancient  historic  races  had  like  irays. 

The  motire  for  these  offerings,  made  first  to  the  corpse 
of  the  dead  man  and  after^rards  at  his  graTc— the  motive 
for  these  occasional  feasts  and  for  these  daily  shares  of 
meals,  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  is  often  avowed.  We 
read  in  Livingstone  that  a  Bax>tse  having  a  headache  said, 
" '  My  father  is  scolding  me  beoaose  I  do  not  give  him  any 
of  the  food  I  eat.'  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was. 
'Among  the  Barimo,'  [gods]  was  the  reply."  The  Kaffirs, 
who  are  described  by  Gardiner  as  attributing  every 
natonard  event  to  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and  as 
"  slanghteriug  a  beast  to  propitiate  its  favour,"  show  ns  the 
same  thing.  So  do  the  Amazolu.  "  Thero,  then,  is  your 
food,"  they  say :  "  all  ye  spirits  of  our  tribe,  summon  one 
another.  I  am  not  going  to  say, '  So-and-so,  there  is  your 
food,'  for  you  are  jealous.  But  thou,  So-and-so,  who  art 
making  this  man  ill,  call  all  the  spirits ;  come  all  of  you 
to  eat  this  food." 

Alike  in  motive  and  in  method,  this  offering  of  food 
and  drink  to  the  dead  man  is  paralleled  by  the  oflering 
of  food  and  driuk  to  a  deity.  Observe  the  points  of 
community.  The  giving  of  portions  of  meals  is 

common  to  the  two.  Cook  tells  us  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  before  the  priests  begin  a  meal,  they  offer  np  a  sort 
of  prayer,  and  then  offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the 
deity.  As  with  these  Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric 
Greeks :  "  the  share  which  is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine 
that  Sows,  and  the  flesh  that  smokes  on  the  festal  board," 
corresponds  with  the  share  cast  aside  by  savages  for  the 
ancestral  spirits.  The  like  is  true  of  the  larger 

oblations  on  qiecial  occasions.     Sacrifices  made   to   gain 
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taromB  or  to  ward  ofE  flvils,  are  made  here  to  ghosts  aod 
here  to  gods.  When  a  Kaffir  chief  kills  a  buUock  that  he 
maj  thetahj  get  the  help  in  war  of  a  dead  ancestor,  we  are 
rendaded  that  "King  Agamemnon  offered  up  a  fat  ox,  of 
fire  years  old,  to  the  powerful  son  of  Satnm."  When 
among  the  Amuola,  after  "  an  abundant  harrest  sometimes 
the  head  of  the  Tillage  dreams  that  it  is  said  to  Mm — '  How 
is  it,  when  yon  hare  been  given  so  much  food,  that  7011  do 
not  give  thanks  f"  and  when  he  thereupon  sacrifices  to 
the  Amatongo  (ghosts  of  the.  dead),  his  act  differs  in  no 
retipetd  from  that  of  offering  first>fi*aits  to  deities.  And 
when  at  another  time  "  he  tells  his  dream,  and  says — '  I^t  a 
ein-oftering  be  Sacrificed,  lest  the  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill 
ns;'"  we  ai^  reminded  of  sin-offerings  made  among 
Tarioos  peoples  to  avert  divine  vengeance.  There 

is  a  no  less  complete  correspondence  between  the  sacrifices 
■nadeat  fixed  periods.  As  above  shown,  we  find  in  addition 
to  other  oblations  to  the  dead,  annual  oblations ;  and  these 
answer  to  the  festivals  in  hononr  of  deities.  More- 
over, in  both  cases  gaidance  by  astronomical  events  is 
oBed.  The  parallel  holds  also  in  respect  of  the 

things  offered :  they  are  identical,  so  far  as  the  prodacts  of 
different  regions  permit.  In  both  cases  we  have  oxen, 
goats,  etc.;  in  both  coses  bread  and  cakes  occur;  in  both 
cases  the  local  drink  is  given — wine  where  it  exists,  chicha 
among  American  races,  beer  among  various  African  tribes; 
in  both  cases,  tdo,  we  find  incense  osed ;  and  in  both  cases 
flowers.  In  short,  whatever  oonenmable  commodities  are 
most  valued,  down  even  to  tobacco.  As  we  saw  above,  an 
African  chief  expected  to  get  aid  by  emptying  his  snuff-box 
to  the  gods ;  and  among  the  Kaffirs,  when  the  spirits  "  aro 
invited  to  eat,  beer  and  snuff  are  usually  added,"  Nor  is 
there  any  differenoe  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Both  to 
spirits  and  to  deities  we  find  oncooked  offerings  and  also 
bomt  cdEerings.  Yet  anotiier  likeness  must   be 

named.     Ghosts  and  gods  are  supposed  to  profit  by  the 
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Baorificee  in  like  ways  and  to  be  similarly  pleased.  Am  given 
in  the  lUad,  Zeus'  reoaon  for  farooring  Troy  is  tliat  "  thera 
my  altars  aerer  lacked  a  due  banqaet  and  libation  and 
saronr."  And  in  the  Odyasey,  Athena  is  represented  at 
coming  in  person  to  receive  the  roasted  heifer  ofEeied  to 
her,  and  as  rewarding  the  offerer.  So  that  food  for  deities 
and  food  for  anceetora,  similarly  ntilieed,  has  similar 
effects.  Lastly,  w«  have  the  significant  fact  that 

in  sundry  cases  the  sacrifices  to  ghosts  and  gods  coexist 
in  nn distinguishable  forms.  By  the  Sandwich  Islanden 
provisions  are  placed  before  the  dead  and  before  images 
of  the  deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  the  offerings  made 
to  the  dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinaiy  oblations  in  honour 
of  the  gods."  The  mummies  were  kept  in  closets,  "  out  of 
which  tioy  were  taken  by  the  minor  functionaries  to  a  small 
altar,  before  which  the  priest  officiated ;"  and  on  this  altar 
they  made  "offerings  of  incense  and  libations,  with  cakes, 
flowers,  and  froitB," 

There  is,  then,  an  unbroken  connection  between  refresh- 
ments placed  for  the  dead  and  religious  offerings  at  lai^e. 
The  derivation  of  the  last  from  the  first,  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  the  traceable  gradations,  is  made  still  clearer  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  essential  traits, 

^  140.  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  another 
religious  observance  arises  inoidentaUy  along  with  the  fore- 
going observances.  Little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an 
origin,  we  meet  with  facts  suggesting  that  fasting,  as 
a  religious  rite,  in  a  sequence  of  funeral  rites.  Probably 
the  practice  arises  in  more  ways  than  one.  Involuntary  at 
the  going  without  food  often  is  with  the  primitive  man,  and 
causing  as  it  then  does  vivid  dreams,  it  becomes  a  deliber- 
ately-adopted method  of  obtaining  interviews  with  the 
spirits.  Among  vu-ious  savage  races  fasting  has  now,  as  it 
had  among  the  Jews  of  Tahnndic  times,  this  as  one  of  its 
motives.     In  other  cases  it  has  the  allied  motive  of  bring- 
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tng  on  that  pretematoral  excitement  regarded  as  inspiration. 
Bnt  besidea  Ratings  of  these  kinda  there  ia  the  fasting 
which  resnlts  from  making  excessive  provision  for  the 
dead.  This,  by  implication,  becomes  an  aocepted  mark  of 
reverence  for  the  dead ;  and  finally  a  religioua  act. 

It  §  103,  it  was  shown  how  extensive  is  in  many  cases 
the  destmction  of  property,  of  cattle,  of  food,  at  the 
tomb.  I  h&ve  cited  the  fact  that,  as  a  consequence,  among 
the  Dyaks  bnrial-rites  frequently  rednoe  snmvora  to 
poverty;  and  that,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  "  a  funeral  ia  nsaally 
absolute  ruin  to  a  poor  &mily."  If,  as  in  some  extinct 
American  societies,  everything  a  man  had  except  his  land 
vent  into  his  grave  with  him — if  on  the  death  of  a  Toda 
''  his  entire  herd  "  of  oxen  waa  sacrificed ;  the  implication 
is  that  his  widow  and  children  had  to  snSer  great  want. 
When,  of  the  Chippewayans,  we  are  told  that  "no  article 
is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men  when  a  near  relative 
dies" — when  we  learn  that  among  the  Bagos  a  chiefs 
widows  bum  all  their  stores  of  food  at  hia  funeral ;  we  can- 
not but  infer  lack  of  food  as  a  result.  And  so  we  find  it  to 
be.  Bancroft  teUs  us  that  "the  Indians  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  bum  with  the  deceased  all  his  effects,  and  even 
those  of  his  nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not  nnfrequently 
happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute  starvation"; 
and  of  the  Bagos  above  named,  Gailli4  says  "  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  who  are  mined  by  this  act  of  saperstition 
p)uming  his  property],  are  supported  through  the  next 
harveat  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villt^."  Now  when 
along  with  these  facts,  so  obvionsly  related  as  cause  and 
consequence,  we  join  the  fact  stated  by  Cruiksbank,  that  the 
Gold  Coast  people,  to  their  other  mourning  observances  add 
fasting;  as  well  as  the  fact  concerning  the  Dahomans  which 
Burton  gives,  that  "  the  weeping  relativea  must  fast " ;  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first  a 
natural  reanlt  of  great  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  even- 
tually a  usage  BJgnifying  ancb  sacrifice;  and  continues  aa 
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a  usage  when  no  longeo:  niade  needful  by  impoTorufament. 
We  shall  see  the  more  reason  for  concludiug  tliis  on  finding 
that  fasting  waa  a  funeral  rite  amoag  extinct  peoples  whose 
attentions  to  the  dead  were  elaborate.  According  to  Landa, 
the  Facatanese  "  fasted  for  the  sake  of  the  dead";  and  the 
)ike  happened  among  the  Egyptians  :  daring  the  tnooroing 
for  a  Icing  "  a  solemn  fast  was  established."  Even  among 
lh&  Hebrews  fasting  was  associated  with  monming  dresses. 

This  connection  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
the  like  connection  consequent  on  daily  ofFerings  to  the 
dead.  The  habit  of  throwing  aside  a  portion  of  each  meal 
for  the  spirits,  most  often  associate  in  thought  sacrificing 
with  fasting.  Short  of  food,  as  the  improvident  savage 
frequently  is,  the  giving  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  diminishing  the  little  he  has,  entails  hunger  ;  and 
voluntarily -borne  hunger  thus  becomes  a  vividly  impressed 
symbol  of  duty  to  the  dead.  How  it  thence  passes  into  the 
notion  of  duty  to  the  gods,  is  well  shown  by  the  Polynesian 
legend  concerning  Maui  and  his  brothers.  Having  had  a 
great  success  in  fishing,  Maui  says  to  them — "  After  X  am 
gone,  be  courageons  and  patient;  do  not  eat  food  until  I 
return,  and  do  not  let  our  fish  be  cut  np,  but  rather  leave  it 
until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the  gods  for  this 
great  haul  of  fish.  *  *  *  I  will  then  return,  and  we  can 
cut  up  this  fish  in  safety."  And  the  story  goes  on  to 
describe  the  catastrophe  resulting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  because  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the 
offering  had  been  made. 

Naturally  the  fasting  arising  in  this  manner,  and  giving 
occasions  for  self-diacipllne,  comes  to  be  used  for  self-disci- 
pline  after  the  original  purpose  is  forgotten.  There  still 
(dings  to  it,  howover,  the  notion  that  the  approval  of  a  super- 
natural power  is  gained ;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion 
tupports  the  inference  which  we  otherwise  find  probable. 

§  141.  Betuming  from  this  incidental  result,  introduced 
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psretabheticallf ,  and  resoiniiig  oar  stndj  of  the  way  in  whicli 
the  offerings  at  bariaU  derelop  into  religioue  offerings^  we 
come  next  to  obBerrancea  scarcely  separable  from  those  de- 
scribed aboTe,  but  which  yet  may  be  conreDiently  grouped 
by  themselves.  I  refer  to  propitiations  in  which  human 
beings  are  sacrificed  to  the  dead,  and  in  which  those  who 
do  not  sacrifice  themaelres,  sacrifice  parts  of  themselres. 

We  hare  seen  that  for  the  immolabion  of  human  victims 
at  faneralB,  there  are  two  motiyes  :  one  of  them  being  the 
supply  of  food  for  the  dead;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  service  in  the  future  life.  We  will  glance 
at  the  two  in  this  order.  Bemembering  how 

prevalent  cannib^ism  is  among  primitive  men,  and  remem- 
bering that  a  man's  other-self  is  supposed  still  to  like  the 
food  he  liked  before  death,  we  shall  see  that  among  canni- 
bals the  offering  of  human  Sesh  to  the  dead  as  a  propitia- 
tion, is  inevitable.  Those  ferocious  anthropophagi  the  Fijians, 
who  have  Tictima  buried  with  them,  and  whose  apotheosized 
chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom  "homan  flesh  is  still  the 
most  valued  offering  ";  show  us  the  entire  series  of  Bequencea 
— cannibalism  during  life,  cannibal  ghosts,  cumibal  deities, 
and  hnmoQ  sacrifices  made  as  religious  rites.  So,  too,  was 
it  with  the  ancient  Mexicans.  The  man-eating  habits  of 
their  ruling  race,  were  acoompanied  by  slayings  of  slaves, 
etc.,  at  bndals,  as  well  as  by  slayings  of  prisonors  before 
their  gods ;  and  though  the  immolatioils  at  graves  were  not, 
during  their  later  times,  ayoWedly  foOd-ofEerings,  yet  we 
may  suspect  that  the^  were  so  in  earlier  times,  on  seeing 
how  literally  a  victim  immolated  to  the  god  was  made  a  food- 
offering — the  heart  being  torn  out>  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  idol,  and  its  lips  anointed  with  the  blood.  When,  too, 
Hedrahita  tells  us  of  the  Chibdbaa  that  they  offered  men  to 
the  Spaniards  as  food ;  and  when  Axsosta,  remarking  that 
the  Chibchas  were  not  themselves  cannibals,  asks  "  can  they 
hare  believed  that  the  Spaiuards,  as  sons  of  the  San  (as 
ibey  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in  the  bar* 
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banioB  hoIocauHts  they  offered  to  that  star  "  ?  we  nay  sus- 
pect that  their  immolatioiis  at  fnnerals,  like  their  immola' 
tions  to  the  Sod,  veru  the  remains  of  an  extinct  cannibalisin 
Haring  before  as  sach  facta  as  tiiat  some  Khonds  believe 
the  god  eats  the  hnman  being  killed  for  iiim;  that  the 
TaMtians  thought  their  gods  fed  on  the  spirits  of  tbt> 
dead,  and  therefore  provided  tbem  with  inch  spirits  hy  fre- 
quent slaughterings ;  and  that  the  Tongaos  made  offeringH 
of  children  to  their  gods,  who  were  deified  chiefs ;  we  can- 
not doubt  that  human  sacrifices  at  graves  had  originally  tlie 
purpose  of  supplying  human  flesh,  along  with  other  food,  for 
the  sonl  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  the  sacrificing  of  humaa 
beings  as  a  religions  rite  was  a  sequence.  The 

like  holds  of  Blading  men  as  attendants.  Already  we 
have  seen  (§  104)  how  common,  in  nncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  societies,  is  the  killing  of  prisoners,  and  slaves, 
and  wives,  and  friends,  to  follow  the  departed;  and 
in  some  coses  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  obaervauce. 
Among  the  Mexicans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on  the 
fifth  day  after  the  burial,  on  the  twentieth,  on  the  fortieth, 
on  the  sixtieth,  and  on  the  eightieth  days.  In  D^omy 
there  are  frequent  beheadings  that  the  victims,  going  to  the 
other  world  to  serve  the  dead  king,  may  carry  messages 
from  his  living  descendant.  Human  sacrifices  thus  repeated 
to  propitiate  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  evidently  pass  without 
break  into  the  periodic  human  sacrifices  that  have  commonly 
been  elements  in  primitive  religions. 

In  §  89  were  brought  together,  from  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  examples  of  blood-offeringa  to  the  dead. 
Meaningless  as  such  offerings  otherwise  are,  they  have 
meaning  as  made  by  primitive  cannibals.  That  any  men, 
in  common  with  most  ferocious  brutes,  should  delight  in 
drinking  blood — especially  the  blood  of  their  own  species— 
in  almost  incredible  to  us.  But  on  reading  that  in  Australia, 
human  flesh  "is  eaten  raw"  by  "the  blood-revengers"; 
that  the  Fijian  chief  Tanoa,  cut  off  a  cousin'a  arm,  drank  the 
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blood,  cooked  the  arm,  and  ate  it  in  presence  of  tlie 
owner ;  that  the  cannibal  Vateans  will  exhnme,  cook,  nnd 
eat,  bodies  that  have  been  buried  even  more  than  three  days ; 
Oui.  among  the  TTaidaha  of  the  Pacific  States,  the  taamish, 
or  inspired  medicine-man,  "  springs  on  the  first  person  he 
meets,  bites  ont  and  swallows  one  or  more  monthf  nls  of  the 
mui's  living  fiesh  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth,  then  rashes 
to  another  and  another";  and  that  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Nootkas  the  medicin&-man,  instead  of  doing  this,  "  ia 
satisfied  with  what  his  teeth  can  tear  from  the  corpses  in  the 
burial-places  ";  we  see  that  horrors  beyond  our  inu^inationa 
(^  possibility  are  committed  by  primitive  men,  and,  among 
fehem,  the  drinking  of  warm  human  blood.  We  may  infer, 
indeed,  that  the  vampyre-legends  of  European  folk-loT«, 
probably  grew  out  of  such  facts  concerning  primitive  can- 
nibals :  the  original  vampyre  being  the  snpposed  other-self 
of  a  ferocious  savage,  still  seeking  to  satisfy  his  blood- 
snf^ng  propensities.  And  we  shall  not  donbt  that  those 
blood-offerings  to  the  dead  described  in  §  89,  were  origin- 
ally, a«  Burton  says  they  are  now  in  Dahomy,  "  drink  for 
the  deceased."  Indeed,  as  there  lb  no  greater  difference 
between  drinking  animal-blood  and  drinking  human  blood, 
than  there  is  between  eating  animal-fieah  and  eating  human 
flesh,  hesitation  disappears  on  reading  that  even  now,  the 
Samoyedes  delight  in  the  warm  blood  of  animals,  and  on 
remembering  that  Ulysses  describes  the  ghosts  in  the  Greek 
Bades  as  fiocking  to  drink  the  sacrificial  blood  he  provides 
for  them,  and  as  being  refreshed  by  it.  If,  then, 

blood  shed  at  a  funeral  was  at  first  meant  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  ghost — if  when  shed  on  subseqaent  occasions,  as  by 
the  sanguinary  Cahomans  to  get  the  aid  of  a  dead  king's 
ghost  in  war,  it  became  a  blood-oSering  to  a  supernatural 
being  for  special  propitiation;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
sffering  of  human  blood  to  a  deity  with  a  like  motive,  is 
but  a  further  development  of  the  practice.  The  case  of 
the  Mexicans  is  typical.     Their  ruling  races  descended  from 
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ooaqnering  cannibalfl ;  they  had  caDnibal-groda  whose  Jdola 
were  fed  with  human  hearts ;  the  priests,  when  there  had 
Dot  been  recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kinga  that  the  idols 
"were  Btarring  with  hanger;"  war  was  made,  to  take 
prisoners,  "  becaose  their  gods  demanded  something  to  eat; " 
and  thoosands  were  for  this  reason  laorificed  aopnally. 
When  we  add  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  sepa- 
rately offered ;  that  "  the  Indians  gave  the  idols,  to  drink, 
their  own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears  ";  "  that  the  priests 
and  dignified  pereoos  also  drew  blood  from  their  legs  and 
daubed  the  temples";  aQdthat"the  eSosion  of  blood  was 
frequ^it  and  daily  with  some  of  the  priests";  we  shall  see 
an  obvious  filiation.  Even  in   the  reoords  of 

ancient  Eastern  nations  we  find  blood-oSerings  common  to 
the  two  seta  of  rites.  That  self-bleedings  at  funerals 
occurred  among  the  Hebrews,  if  not  indigenoosl;  thea  by 
adoption  irom  their  neighbours,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  Deuteronomy  they  are  forbidden  to  cat  themselves  for 
the  dead.  And  that  self-bleeding  was  a  religions  ceremony 
among  their  neighbours,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  pro- 
pitiation of  their  god  the  prophets,  of  Baal  tut  themselves 
"till  the  blood  gashed  out  of  them." 

The  only  question  ia  how  far  this  kind  of  propitiatory 
offering  has  passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at 
— the  sacrificing  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  subordi- 
natiou.  In  §  89  were  given  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a 
funeral  rite,  and  they  might  readily  be  multiplied.  Among 
the  Nateotetains  of  Korth  America,  a  woman  "cots  off  one 
joint  of  a  finger  upon  the  death  of  a  near  relative.  In  oon- 
sequence  of  this  practice,  some  old  women  may  be  seen 
with  two  joints  off  every  finger  on  both  hands."  On  the 
death  of  a  Salish  ohief,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  bravest 
woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  succeeding  chief,  to  cut 
off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh,  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root.  Paralleling  these  funeia] 
mutilations,  we  elsewhwe  in  America  find  mutilations  ar. 
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religious  obaerrftoces.  Some  of  the  Mezicuis  practiced 
circnmoision  (or  Bomething  like  it),  and  matilations  much 
more  serioBB  than  circnmcision,  in  propitiation  of  their 
deities.  The  GaancavilcaB,  a  Pemvian  race,  palled  oat 
three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  thetr  yoiug  children,  which 
they  thought  "  rery  acce|rtAble  to  their  goda  ";  while,  aa  we 
before  saw,  knocking  oat  one  of  the  frpnt  teeth  is  a  rite  at 
the  funeral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Yet  a  further  matilation  is  common  to  the  two  clasaee  of 
obsemuioea.  Proofs  that  at  funerals  the  ontting-ofE  of  hair 
is  habitu^  among  savi^a,  hare  been  given  in  abundance  j 
and  it  oocnra  also  as  a  religious  sacrifice.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  on  the  occaaioa  of  the  rolcanic  «raption  of 
1799,  when,  to  appease  the  gods,  many  offerings  were  made 
in  vain,  we  are  told  that  at  length  the  king  Tamehuneha 
cat  off  part  of  his  own  hair,  which  was  considered  sacred, 
and  threw  it  into  the  torrent,  as  the  most  raloable  ofFering. 
Daily  by  the  FeraTiana,  hair  was  given  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. "  In  making  an  offering  they  polled  a  hair  ont  of 
their  eyebrows,"  says  Garcilasso ;  and  Joa.  d'Aoosta  simi* 
larly  describes  the  presentation  of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to 
the  deities.  Even  among  tJie  Greeks  we  trace  a  kindred 
observance ;  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacrificed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike,  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  rictime,  in  the 
off«-ing  of  blood  that  flows  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  oSenng  ot  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
ihe  offering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleled 
by  religious  rites.* 

§  142.  Is  there  no  further  way  in  which  the  good  will  of 
these  invisible  beings  may  be  secured  f    If  savages  in  general 

*  A*  it  will  be  >t  leaut  K>me  jeui  befbn  I  oodm  to  Uie  dirinon  of  tbil  work 
tnatioi;  of  Cer«monIll  GoremmeDt,  I  maj  h  well  here  brledj  indicata  tho 
coDclnrion  conceniiii^  bodilj  mntilatioiu  in  geturaif  vfaioh  mnltitadiikoaf 
beU  unite  io  mpporting.    All  mntil«tioni  bapn  with  the  taking  of  tn^liiai 
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thiiik,  as  the  Aleutian  lalanden  do,  tibat  the  ahades  of  the 
departed  moat  be  propitiated  "  as  being  able  to  give  good 
and  evil,"  will  they  not  ask  this  qiieBti<m  and  find  an  affirma- 
tive answer  i  When  alive  their  relatives  were  pleased  b;^ 
Bpplanse ;  and  now  that,  though  invisible,  th^  are  wandering 
about,  often  within  hearing,  praise  will  sttU  be  pleaung  to 
them.     Hence  another  group  of  observances. 

In  hia  Native  Races  of  the  Paafie  Btateg,  Bancroft  quotes 
from  an  ejewitne&s  the  acconut  of  a  iuueral  in  which  a  man, 
carrying  on  his  back  tho  corpse  of  his  wife  to  the  burial 
cave,  expresses  his  sense  of  loss  hj  chanting  her  various 
virtues ;  and  is  followed  by  others  of  the  tribe  repeating  his 
utterances.  This  practice,  which  is  in  large  measure  the 
natural  expression  of  bereavement,  is  a  prevalent  practice 
into  which  there  enters  also  the  idea  of  propitiation.  Of 
the  Tapis,  Southey  tells  as  that. at  a  funeral  feast,  "songs 
were  snng  in  praise  of  the  dead."  Among  the  Lower 
Califomians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is 
that  "  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  hia  praises ";  and  among 
the  Chippewas  such  prases  are  made  permanent  by  placing 

in  war — tropMe*  rarriod  hamo  by  omqaeron  to  prora  their  proireu.  When 
the  conquered  man  u  bIud,  aod  either  lelt  hehind  or  deronred,  the  trapbj  ii 
of  conna  taken  vithoot  regtrd  to  the  dotnctiTeneei  of  the  mntilBtion ; 
but  when  the  conquered  nun  li  made  m  tlare,  the  t&king  of  ft  trophy  mart 
oeltber  kill  him  noi  ietioaily  dimioiih  hii  UBcfulaeu.  MutiUtioui  of  captivci, 
thai  at  first  incident  on  the  takiog  of  trophic*,  noceiSBrily  imply  mirki  boriM 
by  the  aubjugated— lign*  of  lub ordination.  At  fint  diltinctaTO  of  thoee 
taken  in  war,  inch  marka  become  lagai  of  anbordination  in  anbjected  tribn,  ind 
in  thoM  who  ara  bom  alavea.  Having  been  eatabliahed  aa  badgea  of  lob- 
miaaion  to  a  conqoeror,  and  aa  badges  of  claM-sabmiwioo,  they  come  into  uw 
as  badgea  of  aubmisaion  to  the  dead,  Tolnntsrily  inflicted  to  propitiate  their 
ghorta:  first  only  the  ghoat  of  ferodooa  departed  chiefa,  who  were  greatly 
Aiared,  and  tEicnce  apreading  downwarda,  ai  all  ceremonial  obeervaaaea  do.  In 
Uie  end  tliej  become  politieo-eedenutieal  rite*,  carrjing  with  thom  vague 
Dotioiu  of'  aubmiision  aud  aaciednesa,  after  their  apecial  meanings  are  lost. 
And  aa  happeni  in  ouea  funiiabed  by  eivilixed  lif&  thew  marks  of  subordins- 
tioD  often  grow  into  aooroea  of  pride,  and  aotjuirs  it  decorative  character. 
Qaabea  are  ao  made  as  to  produce  admired  airangementtf  of  aeon,  and  t«toinng 
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tt  the  grave  a  post  bearing  "  dericee  denoting  tUe  anmber 
o£  ti/nea  he  h&9  been  in  battle,  and  the  namber  of  scalps  he 
has  tahea":  much  as,  among  ourselTes,  praises  are  made 
permanent  by  inscriptions  on  tombstones.  By  partially- 
civilized  American  peoples,  fnneral  laudations  were  maoh 
more  elaborated.  Palacio  tells  ns  that  in  San  Salvador 
"  they  ohanted  the  lineage  and  deeds  of  tlie  dead  "  for  four 
days  and  oi^ts;  and  ve  learn  from  P.  Simon,  that  the 
Chibchas  ".sang  dirges  and  the  great  achievements  of  the 
deceased."  So,  too,  in  describing  Feravion  obsequies, 
Ciesa  says  tiiey  traverse  the  village  "  declaring  in  their 
Bongs,  the  deeds  of  the  dead  chief.''  Like  observances 
occnr  in  Polynesia.  Ellis  states  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  Tahiti,  there  were  "elegiac  ballads,  prepared  by 
the  bards,  and  recited  for  the  consolation  of  the  family." 
We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  According  to 
Cailli£,  the  Mandingoes,  at  a  bnriol,  deliver  a  enloginm  on 
the  departed ;  and  by  the  great  historic  lace  in  Africa, 
the  like  usage  was  developed  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  elaboration  of  their  social  life.  Not  only  did  the 
Egyptians  sing  commemorative  hymns  on  the  occasion 
of  a  king's  death,  bat  kindred  praises  were  general  at 
deaths.  There  were  hired  moamers  to  enumerate  the 
deceased's  virtaee ;  and  when  an  ancient  Egyptian  of  rank 
was  deposited .  in  his  tomb,  the  priest  read  from  a  papyroa 
an  account  of  his  good  deeds,  and  the  multitude  joined  in 
praising  him — -uttered  something  like  responses. 

In  many  cases  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  faner^. 
Heriot  remarks  of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  that  they  "  eing 
in  honour  of  their  dead  as  often  as  they  pass  near  thoir 
graves."  So,  too,  we  read  in  Bancroft  that  "for  a  long 
time  after  a  death,  relatives  rep^r  daily  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  to  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of 
mourning  and  praise."  Garcilasso  tells  us  that  in  Peru, 
for  a  month  after  death,  "  they  loudly  shouted  out  the 
ileeds  of  the  Ute  Ynoa  in  war,  and  the  good  he  had  done 
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to  tte  provinces,  *  ♦  *  After  the  first  month  they  did 
the  same  eveiy  fortnight,  at  each  phaae  of  the  moon,  and 
this  went  on  the  whole  year;"  and  I^vsoott  says  that 
"bards  and  -minstrels  were  appointed  to  dhroniele  hia 
achierements,  and  their  aongs  continaed  to  be  rehearsed 
at  high  festiTals." 

The  motiTe  parallels  the  religions  motive.  BytheAmazuln 
these  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  for  the  avowed  par- 
pose  of  gaining  favonra  or  escaping  pnnishmentfl.  Answer- 
ing the  reproachee  of  his  brother's  angry  ghost,  a  Znla 
says — "  I  do  call  on  yoo,  and  laud  yon  by  yonr  land-giving 
names."  Again,  "  if  there  is  illness  in  the  vill^e,tJie  eldest 
son  lauds  him  [the  father]  with  the  laud-giving  names 
which  be  gained  when  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  lauds  all  the  other  Amatongo  "  [ancestral  ghosts] . 
Further,  there  is  an  ascribed  love  oi  praise.  After  a  good 
harvest,  for  which  the  people  suppose  tliemselves  indebted 
to  the  spirits,  tiie  chief  of  the  village  is  prompted  to  an  act 
of  worrfiip  by  dreaming  that  a  spirit  says  to  him—"  How 
is  it,  when  yon  have  been  given  so  much  food,  that  yoa  do 
not  give  thanks  ?"  And  then  we  have  also  proof  that  in 
their  desire  for  praise,  these  ancestral  ghosts  are  jealous 
ghostfl.  Canon  Callaway  shows  ns  that  when,  hy  a  diviner, 
it  has  been  determined  which  uicestral  ghost  has  inflicted 
disease,  this  ghoet  is  singled  out  for  eology.  -  Here  is  the 
statement  of  a  Zulu  named  TJmpengnla  Mbanda  :— 

"  Therefore  he  ia  called  upon  first,  and  it  is  said, '  So-ftud-so,  son  of 
So-and-so,'  he  iMing  landed  bj  his  laod-giving  names;  then  the;  ptooeed 
to  hia  &ther,  and  he  too  ia  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  disease  : 
and  BO  in  time  the;  corns  to  ths  last;  and  so  there  is  an  end,  when  it  ia 
•aid, '  Ye  people  of  Owala,  who  did  so-and-so,'  (hia  great  deeds  being 
mentioned), '  come  all  of  jou.' " 

So  that,  beginning  with  ealogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funeral 
rite,  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  pi-aises 
both  oocaaiooal  and  periodic  tbat  are  established,  we  rise 
to  the  characteristics  of  religious  praioea.    Moreover,  the 
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two  are  alike  in  (he  aecribed  demand  for  them  by  saper- 
batural  beings ;  in  the  nature  of  them  as  namting  great 
deeds;  uid  in  the  motire  for  them  aa  a  means  of  obtaining 
benefits  or  avoiding  evils. 

§  143.  Yet  another  parallelism  follows  in  immediate  con* 
iiectioa  with  the  foregDing.  Along  with  praises  of  the 
dead  there  go  prayers  to  them.  Livingstone  tella  as 
that  the  Banyai  "  pray  to  departed  chiefs  and  relatives  ;*' 
and  ve  learn  from  Beade  that  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in 
times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.  The  Amaznln, 
whose  motive  for  praises  we  have  jost  seen,  join  prayers 
with  their  sacrifices.     One  of  them  says : — 

"  The  owner  of  the  bnllook  having  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  sajiag, 
'There  ia  jonr  ballock,  je  spirits  of  our  people;'  uid  m  he  praj's 
luuniiig  grandfathflra  ani  graadroothera  who  are  dead,  Baying, '  There 
it  jow  food ;  I  pmy  for  k  healthy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably  ; 
and  thon.  So-and-so,  traat  me  with  mercy;  and  thon,  So-and-so,' 
mentioning  byname  all  of  their  family  who  an  dead.'" 
Similarly  with  the  Yeddahs,  They  think  themselves  guarded 
by  the  spirits  of  "  their  ancestors  and  their  children;"  and 
"  in  every  calamity,  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid." 
They  "  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  '  Come, 
and  partake  of  this  1  Grive  us  maintenance,  as  you  did  when 
living  1 '  "  According  to  Schoolcraft,  a  Dakotah,  when 
going  hunting,  utters  the  prayer — "  Spirits  or  ghosts,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where  I  can  find  a  deer." 
Turner,  describing  the  Yateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors,"  says  "  they  pray  to  them  over  the  kava- 
bowl,  for  health  and  prosperity;"  uid,  describing  the 
adjacent  New  Caledonians,  he  says  that,  sacrificing  first- 
fruits  to  their  dead  and  deified  chiefs,  the  living  chief  prays 
aloud  thus — "  Compassionate  father,  here  is  some  food  for 
joa ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it." 

Only  in  the  supposed  origin  or  nature  of  the  super- 
natural being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  differ  from 
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the  prayers  of  more  ciTiliEed  races  to  their  diriiutiae.  In 
the  Iliad,  Ghryses,  Apollo's  priest,  is  represented  as  saying— 
"  0  Sminthios,  if  ever  I  have  roofed  thy  graceful  temple,  or 
ifj  moreover,  at  any  time  I  have  burned  to  thee  the  fat 
thighs  of  balls  or  of  goats,  accomplish  this  entreaty  for  me. 
Let  the  Greeks  pay  for  my  tears,  by  thy  arrows."  So,  too, 
Barneses,  calling  upon  Ammon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him 
of  the  80,000  bnlls  he  has  sacrificed  to  him.  This  reqnest 
for  help  in  return  for  good  things  giTco,  is  in  eseentials 
perfectly  like  the  requests  abore  quoted.  Between  the 
Trojan  or  Egyptian,  and  the  Znlu  or  New  Caledonian,  there 
is  no  difference  in  feeling  or  idea. 

Of  course,  along  with  mental  evolution  there  go  modifica- 
tions in  the  prayers,  as  in  the  conceptions  associated  with 
them.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  who  in  later  times  represent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  delighting  in  the  odour  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advuiced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  bribery  which  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
portionate to  material  sacrifices ;  though  it  is  manifest  bY>m 
the  dennnciations  of  these  prophets,  that  the  Hebrew  people 
at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitive  beliefs  and  practices. 
But  while  the  notion  of  the  partiidly  civilized  is  not  the 
same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilized,  it  is  the  same 
in  essence.  The  medieeval  knight  who,  praying  for  aid  to  the 
Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  is  delivered^ 
adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  savage  who  bargains  with 
the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for  provision. 

S  144.  There  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  which  I  can- 
not spare  space  to  exhibit  in  full.  A.  parapraph  only  can  be 
devoted  to  each. 

Livingstone  tells  ns  that  the  East  Africans  believe  "  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  know  what  those  they  have  left 
behind  them  are  doing,  and  are  pleased  or  not,  ac- 
cording as  their  deeds  are  good  or  evil;"  and  we  learn  from 
Schoolcraft  that  during  the  death-lament  .the  Dakotahs  ad- 
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iress  the  spirit  of  the  departed  promiBing  to  behave  well. 
Here  reprobatioii  of  the  ancestral  ghost  is  feared,  jast  as 
among  ciTilized  racee,  divine  reprohation  is  feared ;  and  ap- 
proral  is  songht  witii  kindred  motiree. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  of  repentance  caused  by  sappoeed 
^ostlf  reprobatian,  CoDoeming  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  Turkomans,  Tlbnhdry  tells  ns  that  "no  greater  punish- 
ment can  befal  a  Uring  man,  than  to  he  accnsed  before  the 
shade  of  his  departed  father  or  ancestor.  This  is  done  hy 
plantingalanoenpon  the  topof  thegrare.  *  *  *  No  sooner 
did  Onus  perceive  the  lance  fixed  npon  the  high  Yoska  of 
his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  following  night 
he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of  the  MoUah  and  tied  it 
to  its  formOT  place.  This  act  of  restitution,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  will  pain  him  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  it  is 
better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  one's  ancestors." 

We  read  iu  Morgan's  account  of  tho  Iroqaois  that  "  a 
prominent  part  of  the  ceremonial  monming  for  Sachems 
consisted  in  the  repetition  of  their  ancient  laws."  In  this 
we  trace  an  analogy  to  the  repetition  of  dinne  injunctions 
as  a  religious  observance. 

The  lighting  of  a  fire  at  the  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deceased,  we  found  to  be  a  not  infreqaent  funeral  rite  j  and 
in  some  cases  the  fire  was  kept  alight,  or  re-lighted,  for  a 
long  period.  Joining  these  facts  with  the  fact  that  lamps 
were  kept  burning  in  Egyptian  tombs,  as  also  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Bomans,  we  see  that  maintenance  of  a 
sacred  fire  in  a  temple  again  exemplifies  the  development 
of  funeral  rites  into  religions  rites. 

Expressions  of  grief  spontaneously  arising  from  those 
who  have  lost  a  relative,  naturally  characterize  funerals, 
and  grow  into  funeral  rites:  sometimes,  iu  advanced  so- 
cieties, being  swollen  by  the  cries  of  hired  mourners.  It 
was  thus  with  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  with  the  ancient 
Bgyptions  wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.     Once  a  year, 
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they  offered  first-fnuU  on  the  altar  of  lois  with  "  doleful 
lameDtatiooB."  At  Bufiirw,  which  waa  (he  alleged  bnrial- 
place  of  Osiris,  there  was  an  annoal  {eatival  at  which  the 
Totaries  haviiig  fasted  and  pat  on  ^noonliiig  dreMee,  att«red 
a  lament  roniid  a  burot-offering :.  the  death  of  Oairis  being 
the  subject  of  the  Ituneat.  A^urents  to  (he  theory  of 
uatare-mythB  of  course  find  a  symbolic  meaning  for  this 
obserrance ;  but  to  others  it  will  appear  very  sigoificaiit 
that  this  further  likeness  between  funeral  rites  and  reli- 
gious rites,  occurred  among  people  who  sacrificed  so  elabo- 
rately to  their  ordinary  dead,  and  whoi  were  characteiued 
by  the  unparalleled  persiatence  of  their  onstqms. 

Along  with  dislike  to  disclofiure  of  his  name,  which  the 
sarage  thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  learns 
it,  there  habitually  goes  dislike  to  name  the  dead :  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  implied  power  over  them,  being  supposed  to 
excite  thoir  anger.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  among  the 
Malagasy,  that  Drury  says  "  they  account  it  a  crime  to 
mention  them  [the  dead]  by  the  names  they  had  when 
living."  Similarly,  by  various  semi-civilized  races,  the 
calling  of  deities  by  their  true  names  has  been  interdicted 
or  considered  improper.  It  is  so  among  the  Hindus,  who 
avoid  uttering  the  sacred  name  Om;  it  was  so  with  the 
Hebrews,  whose  pronunciation  of  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  known  for  this  reason ;  and  Herodotus  carefully  avoids 
naming  Osiris. 

In  Eaffir-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  wi  asylum ;  and  in 
Mariner's  fuxM)ant  of  the  Tonga  Islands  we  read  that  the 
cemeteries  where  the  great  chiefs  are  buried,  have  sach 
sacredness  that  enemies  meeting  there  must  regard  each 
other  as  friends.  In  this  we  have  a  beginning  of  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among 
more  advanced  peoples. 

Visiting  the  grave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to 
ask  aid,  implies  a  journey;  and  this  journey,  short  if 
the  grave  is  near,  becomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,  a  piU 
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grimage.  That  pilgrimaiges  thaa  arisfl,  proof  ia  gireo 
by  Y&mbfiry  in  desoribingr  offliiaiii  predatory  tribes  of 
Torkomansj  irho,  refnardiog  aa  a  mart^  one  of  tbeir  num- 
ber who  IB  killed,  adorn  hia  grave  and  "  make  pilgrimages 
to  t^e  holy  plaoe,  where  they  implore  with  tears  of  contri- 
tion 1^  intercession  of  the  canonized  robber."  Filial 
piety,  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as  the  ancestral  ghoet 
comes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  the  distin- 
goished  man,  the  pilgrim^e  to  a  relation's  boriaUplaoe 
posses  into  the  religions  pilgrimage.  Thronghont,  a  grave 
continaes  to  be  the  terminns :  the  city  where  Mahomet  was 
buried  aa  well  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom ;  the  tomb  of 
Baha-ed-din,  regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet ;  the  tope  con- 
tuning  relics  of  Buddha ;  the  sepnlchre  of  Christ.  More- 
over, the  Canterbniy  pilgrimage  reminds  us  that  the  tombs 
of  saints  hare  been,  and  still  oontinue  to  be  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  goals  of  pilgrim^es  among  Christians. 

One  farther  analogy  mnst  be  added.  In  some  cases  parts 
of  the  dead  are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thns  to 
inspire  themselves  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead ; 
and  we  saw  (§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be 
honoured  by  this  act.  llie  implied  notion  was  shown  to  be 
associated  with  the  further  notion,  that  the  natare  of 
another  being,  inhering  in  all  fragments  of  his  body,  inheres, 
too,  in  the  nnconsnmed  part  of  anything  incorporated  wjth 
his  body;  so  that  an  operation  wrought  on  the  remnants  of 
his  food  becomes  an  operation  wrought  cm  the  food  swal- 
lowed, and  therefore  on  tiie  swallower.  Tet  another  im- 
plication is  that  bettreon  those  who  swallow  different  parts 
of  the  same  food  some  community  of  nature  is  established. 
Hence  such  beliefs  as  that  ascribed  by  Bostian  to  some  ne- 
groes, who  think  that  "  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated 
food  they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself  "—such  god 
being  an  ancestor,  who  has  taken  his  share.  Various  cero- 
monics  among  savages  are  prompted  by  this  conception; 
OS,  for  instauoe,  the  choosing  a  totem.    Among  the  Mosquito 
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Indians,  ''the  manner  of  cbtaining  this  guardian  was  to 
proceed  to  some  secluded  spot  and  offer  up  a  sacrifioe  :  witb 
the  beast  or  bird  whiob  thereupon  appeared,  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made,  by  drawing  blood 
from  various  parts  of  the  body/'  This  blood,  supposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  chosen  animal,  connected  the  two,  and  the 
animal^s  "  life  became  so  bound  up  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other/'  *  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  re*appears  as  a  religious 
observance.  Sahagun  and  Herrera  describe  a  ceremony  of 
the  Aztecs  called  "  eating  the:  god/'  Mendieta,  describing 
this  ceremony,  says — '^  they  had  also  a  sort  of  encharist. 
*  *  *  They  made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeds  *  *  *  ^^^ 
ate  them  as  the  body  or  memory  of  their  gods."  As  the 
seeds  were  cemented  partly  by  the  blood  of  sacrificed  boys ; 
as  their  gods  were  cannibal  gods ;  as  Huitzilopochtli,  whose 
worship  included  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  were  most  extensive ;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was 
to  establish  community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  com- 
mon. So  that  what,  among  certain  of  these  allied  Ameri- 
can races,  was  a  funeral  rite  by  which  survivors  sought  to 
inspire  themselves  with  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  ghost,  became,  among  the  more 
civilized^  modified  into  an  observance  implying  inspiration 
by,  and  fealty  to,  one  of  their  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied  in 
kind,  justifies  the  statemisnt  made  at  the  close  of  the  last 

*  We  here  get  a  cliio  to  the  origin  of  various  strange  ceremonies  by  which 
men  bind  themselves  to  one  another.  Michelet,  in  his  Origines  du  Droit 
Fran^ai*,  writes — "  Boire  le  sang  Tun  de  Tantre,  c'^tiut  pour  ainsi  dire  se  faire 
m6me  chair.  Ce  symbole  si  expressif  se  trouve  chez  un  grand  nombre  de 
peuples ;"  and  he  gires  instances  from  various  ancient  races.  Bnt»  as  wa 
here  see,  this  practice  is  not  originally  adopted  as  a  symbol  (no  practices  begin 
as  symbols),  but  is  prompted  by  the  belief  that  a  community  of  nature  is  thus 
established,  and  a  community  of  power  over  one  another.  Obviously  tlie  ex- 
change of  names  between  savages  results  from  an  allied  belief. 
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chapter.  It  was  pointed  oat  that  the  booIb  of  the  dead^  con- 
oeiyed  bj  BavageB  sometimes  as  beneficent  agents  bat  chieflj 
as  the  causes  of  eyils,  might  be  varionsly  dealt  with<— might 
be  deceived^  resisted,  expelled,  or  might  be  treated  in  ways 
likely  to  secare  good  will  and  mitigate  anger.  It  was 
asserted  that  from  this  last  policy  all  religions  obserrances 
take  their  rise.     We  haye  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  locality,  is  the  locality  where  the  dead 
are,  and  whicb  their  ghosts  are  sapposed  to  frequent ;  the 
sheltering  cave,  or  house,  or  other  chamber  for  the  dead, 
becomee  the  sacred  chamber  or  temple ;  and  that  on  which 
offerings  for  the  dead  are    placed,  becomes    the  sacred 
support  for  offerings — ^the  altar.     Food   and   drink  and 
other  things  laid  for  the   dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and 
libations  to  the  gods ;  while  immolations  of  yictims,  blood- 
offerings,  mutilations,  cuttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occur* 
ring  at  the  grave,  occur  afterwards  before  idols  and  as  marks 
of  fealty  to  a  deity.    Fasting  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into 
&8ting  as   a  religious  rite;  and  lamentations,  too,   occur 
under  both  forms.      Praises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the 
burial  and  afterwards,  and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into 
praises  forming  parts  of   religious  worship ;    and  prayers 
made  to  the  dead  for  aid,  for  blessing,  for  protection,  be- 
come prayers  made  to  divinities  for  like  advantages.    An- 
cestral ghosts  supposed   to  cause    diseases,  as  gods  send 
pestilences,  are  similarly  propitiated  by  special  sacrifices :  the 
ascribed  motives  of  ghosts  and  gods  being  the  same  in  kind, 
and  tbe  modes  of  appealing  to  those  motives  the  same.   The 
parallelism  runs  out  into  various  details.    There  is  oversight 
of  conduct  by  ghosts  as  there  is  by  deities ;  there  are  pro- 
mises of  good  behaviour  to  both ;  there  is  penitence  before^ 
the  one  as  before  the  other.     There  is  a  repetition  of  in 
junctions  given  by  the  dead,  as  there  is  a  repetition  of  divine 
injunctions.     There  is  a  maintenance  of  fires  at  graves  and 
in  sepulchral  chambers,  as  there  is  in  temples.   Burial-places 
are  sometimes,  like  temples,  used  as  places  of  refuge.    A 
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secrecy  is  maintained  respecting  tke  name  of  the  doad^  as  in 
many  cases  respecting  the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  graves  of  relatives,  and  pilgrimages  to  the  graves 
of  supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America,  certain  less* 
civilized  races  adopted  a  method  of  binding  living  with  dead 
by  seeking  to  participate  in  the  qualities  of  the  ghost, 
which  a  more  civilized  American  race  paralleled  by  a  method 
of  binding  to  a  deity  through  a  kindred  ceremony  for  esta- 
blishing community  of  n;4iui*e. 

Can  so  many  and  such  varied  similarities  have  arisen 
in  the  absence  of  genetic  relationship  f  Suppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  unconnected — suppose  primitive  men  had,  as 
some  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  Universal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded.  What  probability  would 
there  be  that  towards  such  a  Power  they  would  spontaneously 
perform  an  act  like  that  performed  by  them  to  the  dead  body 
of  a  fellow  savage  f  And  if  one  such  community  would  not 
be  probable,  what  would  be  the  probability  of  two  such  acts 
in  common!  what  the  probability  of  four?  what  of  the 
score  communities  above  specified?  In  the  abseuce  of 
causal  relation  tlie  probability  against  such  a  correspondence 
would  be  almost  infinity  to  one. 

Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  forms  difiPering  only 
in  their  degrees  of  elaboration.  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  observed  in  like  ways?  In 
Egypt  at  funerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrified  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and  sacri- 
ficed to.  Every  day  in  Mexico  there  were  burial-oblations 
of  food  and  drink,  slayings  of  servants,  offerings  of  flowers, 
just  as  there  were  daily  observances  of  like  kinds  to  their 
gods ;  and  representative  images  of  the  dead  were  preserved 
and  worshipped  as  were  the  images  of  the  gods.  Peruvians 
poured  out  human  blood  on  sepulchres  and  gave  it  to  idols ; 
sacrificed  victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  victims  to  tha 
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deity ;  cat  off  tlieir  hair  for  the  dead  and  preaeated  their 
hair  to  the  Son ;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies,  as 
they  praised  and  prayed  to  divinities ;  and  made  obeisances 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded 
as  ancestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  diriiiity  there  is  no 
connection,  this  commanity  of  observaDces  is  inexplicable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  such  origination  of 
religions  rites  ont  of  funeral  rites,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  abanrd. 
How  conld  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone  bowl  full  of  hnman  blood  woald 
please  the  Sun  F  or  that  the  San  would  be  pleased  by  burn- 
ing incense,  as  the  Egyptians  thonght  7  In  what  imaginable 
way  w^^  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Snu  was  pro- 
pitiated by  blowing  towards  it  baira  from  their  eye-brows ;  or 
why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  die  like  towards  the  sea 
they  would  mitigate  its  anger  f  From  what  antecedent  did 
there  result  so  strange  an  idea  as  that  of  the  Santals,  who, 
worshipping  "  the  Great  Mountain,"  sacrifice  to  it  beasts, 
flowers,  and  fmit  7  Or  why  should  one  ancient  people 
think  to  please  the  Creator  by  placing  on  an  altar  bread, 
wine,  and  incense ;  which  were  the  very  things  placed  by 
an  adjacent  ancient  people  on  altars  before  their  mummies  7 
The  assumpticoi  that  the  primitive  man  gratuibonsly  acts 
in  an  irrational  way,  is  quite  inadmissible.  But  if  these 
religious  rites,  seemingly  so  irrational,  urose  from  funeral 
rites,  we  no  longer  need  wonder  at  their  irrelevance. 

We  have,  then,  nnmerDus  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
verging to  a  focus,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  dissipate 
B]iy  doubt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  rebgious  ob- 
servances. Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  develop- 
ment of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and 
eventoolly  into  religious  worship,  becomes  clear.  We  shall 
find  that  it  becomes  still  clearer  on  coDtemplating  other  facts 
under  otiier  aspects. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AUCESTOE-WOESHIP  IN   GENKBAL. 

^  146.  From  Tsriotta  porta  of  the  world,  through  wit- 
nenes  of  difterent  nations  and  divei^^t  beliefs,  we  hate 
evidence  that  there  exist  tribflB  who  are  either  wholly  with- 
out ideas  of  aapematnral  beings,  or  whose  ideas  of  them 
are  extremely  vague.  "When  Father  Jnnipero  Serra  esta- 
blished the  Mission  of  Dolores  in  1776,  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  were  thickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees, 
Ohlones,  Altahmos,  Romanons,  Tnolomos,  and  other  tribes. 
The  good  Father  fonnd  the  field  nnoccupied,  for,  in  the 
Tocabnlary  of  these  people,  there  is  found  no  word  for  god, 
angel,  or  devil ;  they  held  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny." 
This  testimony,  which  Bancroft  cites  respecting  the  Indians 
of  California,  corresponds  with  the  testimonies  cJ  old 
Spanish  writers  respecting  some  Sonth  American  peoples. 
GarciWso  says  that  "the  Chirihaanaa  and  the  natives  of 
the  Gape  de  Fasaa  *  *  *  had  no  inclination  to  worship  any- 
thing high  or  low,  neither  from  interested  motives  nor  from 
fear ;"  Balboa  mentions  tribes  withont  any  religion  as  having 
been  met  with  by  Ynca  Tupanqni ;  and  Avendano  asserts 
that  in  his  time  the  Antis  had  no  worship  whatever.  Many 
kindred  instances  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lnbbock,  and 
further  ones  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Tylor'a  Primitive  Cultvre. 
But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor  that  the  evidence  habitnally 
implies  some  notion,  however  fvavering  ^d  inconsistent,  of 
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•  reririiig  other-self.  Where  this  has  not  become  a  definite 
briief,  the  sabstonce  of  a  belief  is  shown  b;  the  funeral 
rites  and  b;  the  fear  of  the  dead. 

hBsmng  nnsettled  the  queation  whether  there  are  men 
in  whom  dreama  have  not  generated  the  notioo  of  a  wan- 
dering doable,  and  the  seqneot  notion  that  at  death  the 
wandering  donble  has  gone  far  away,  it  is  nnqnestionably 
tme  that  the  first  traceable  ctOLception  of  a  SDpematoral 
beingis  the  conception  of  a  ghost.  This  exists  where  no 
«ther  idea  of  the  same  order  exists ;  and  this  exists  where 
moltitadiQoiis  other  ideas  of  the  same  order  exist. 

That  belief  in  a  sonriving  dnplioafe  is  prodoced  among  the 
savage,  and  is  perpetoally  reprodnced  among  tim  civilized,  is 
a  fact  of  great  significance.  Even  alone  it  is  almost  enongb 
to  show-  that  the  ghost  is  the  primitive  type  of  Bapematural 
being.  Whatever  is  common  to  men's  mindsinall  stages 
most  be  deeper  down  in  thought  than  whatever  is  pecnliar 
to  men's  minds  in  higher  stages ;  and  if  the  later  product 
admits  of  being  reached  by  modification  and  expansion  of 
the  earlier  product,  the  implication  is  that  it  has  been  so 
reached.  Beoognizing  this  implication,  we  shall  see  how  f  ally 
the  facts  now  to  be  contemplated  justify  acceptance  of  it. 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  grows  from  that  first 
vagueness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  faith,  there  natorally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
(mdeavonr  to  propitiate  the  ghost.  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
upread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  looked  for  a  more  or 
less  developed  ancestor- worship.     This  we  find. 

Already  in  preceding  chapters,  and  especially  in  the  iaat, 
nbnndant  indirect  evidence  has  been  given  that  not  only  in 
nndvilized  sooieties  constituted  by  races  quite  remote  from 
one  another  in  type,  does  ancestor-worship  prevail ;  bat  that 
also  in  nnaUied  civilized  societies  it  exists,  or  has  existed. 
Here  let  me  add,  in  brief  form,  the  direct  evidence. 

Where  the  levels  of  mental  nature  and  social  progress  are 
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lowest,  we  usually  find,  along  with  an  absence  of  religioos 
ideas  generally,  an  absence  of,  or  rery  slight  development 
of,  ancestor-worship.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  JoiLngs, 
a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  who,  described  as  having  no  word 
for  god,  no  idea  of  a  f ntore  state,  no  religpioos  ceremonies, 
are  also  said  to  ''have  no  notion  of  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors/' Cook,  telling  ns  what  the  Fnegians  were  before  con* 
tact  with  Europeans  had  introduced  foreign  ideas,  said  there 
were  no  appearances  of  religion  among  them ;  and  we  are 
not  told  by  him  or  others  that  they  w&e  ancestor- 
worshippers.  So  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  trusted, 
the  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Andamanese.  The 
Australians,  whose  intercourse  with  the  civilized  has  doubt- 
less afEected  their  conceptions,  but  who  have  clearly  an 
aboriginal  belief  in  ghosts,  show  us  not  much  persistence 
in  ghost-propitiation.  While  believing  in  the  maleficent 
and  beneficent  agency  of  ghosts,  the  Tasmanians  seemingly 
made  but  few  attempts  to  gain  their  good  will.  Among 
the  Yeddahs,  indeed,  though  extremely  low,  an  active  if 
simple  ancestor- worship  is  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  reli- 
gion ;  but  here,  contact  with  the  more  civilized  Cingalese 
has  probably  been  a  factor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinually leave  far  behind  the  places  where  their  jnembers 
lie  buried,  we  come  to  settled  groups  whose  burial- 
plaoes  are  in  their  midst^  and  among  whom  development 
of  funeral  rites  is  thus  made  possible,  we  find  that  ghost- 
propitiation  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties 
of  men  show  us  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito 

races,  we  read  that  '*  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  as  beloved 
parents  expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family 
gods.  Bures,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memory,'' 
etc.,  etc.  Similarly  of  the  Tannese,  Turner . says — ''their 
general  name  for  gods  seems  to  be  Aremba;  that  means  a 
dead  man."  And  the  like  is  told  us  of  other  New  Cale- 
donian peoples.  With  the  more  advanced  Malayo- 
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Polynesians  it  is  the  same;  save  that  with  simple  an- 
cestor-worship there  usually  coexists  a  mpre  developed 
worship  of  remoter  ancestors,  who  have  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  to  their  gods,  the  Tahitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
spirits  of  departed  chiefs  and  relatives.  Kindred  statements 
are  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Samoans, 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  tells  us  that  though  'Hhey  neither  worship  god, 
devil,  nor  idoV  yet  that  they  '' venerate  almoist  to  the  point 
of  worshipping  the  tombs  and  mcunea  of  their  deceased 
ancestors/'  The  like  holds  in  Africa.     Livingstone 

testifies  that  the  people  of  Angola  ''  are  constantly  depre- 
cating the  wrath  of  departed  souls  ;^'  and  he  says  the 
Bambiri  '' pray  to  departed  chief  s  and  relatives."  So^  ac- 
cording to  Shooter,  by  the  Kaffirs  the  spirits  ,of  the  dead 
"  are  elevated  in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities."  And  kindred 
statements  are  made  concerning  the  people  of  Balonda,  the 
Wanika,  the   Congoese.  Quite  different   though 

they  are  in  type,  the  lower  Asiatic  races  yield  us  kindred 
illustrations.  Of  the  Bhib,  of  the  Bghais,  of  the  Karens, 
of  the  Elhonds,  we  find  ancestor-worship  alleged.  Hunter 
asserts  of  the  Santals,  whose  worship  "  is  based  upon  the 
family,"  that ''  in  addition  to  the  family-god,  each  house- 
hold worships  the  ghosts  of  its  ancestors."  And  could  we 
have  any  doubt  as  to  how  the  family-god  arose,  it  would  be 
removed  by  Macpherson's  statement  respecting  the  ancestor- 
worship  of  the  Khonds — "  The  more  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its  sub-divisions,  are  all 
remembered  by  the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with 
the  remoteness  of  the  period  of  their  deaths."  Of  Northern 
Asiatics  the  Elirghia  and  the  Ostyaks  yield  further  ex- 
amples; and  the  Turkomans  were  lately  instanced  as 
showing  how  this  worship  of  the  dead  survives  along  with 
tt  nominal  monotheism.  Then,  crossing  over  into 

America,  the  like  phenomena  are  shown  us  from  the  extreme 
North  to  the  uttermost  South — from  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
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PatagoniaBS :    reaching^  as  we  have   seen,  very  elaborate 
developments  among  the  ancient  civilized  races. 

How  in  the  Old  World  ancestor-worship  prevailed,  and 
evolved  in  a  complex  way,  among  the  people  who^  in  the 
Nile  valley,  first  carried  civilisation  to  a  high  stage,  has  been 
already  shown.  How  in  the  remote  East,  another  vasi 
society  which  had  reached  considerable  heights  of  cultore 
while  Europe  was  covered  by  barbarians,  has  practised, 
and  still  practises,  ancestor-worship,  scarcely  needs  saying. 
And  thai?  it  has  all  along  characterized  the  Hindu  civiliza- 
tion is  also  a  fact,  though  a  fact  less  familiar.  With  the 
Irighly-^developed  religions  system  of  India,  there  coexists  a 
daily  re-genesis  of  deities  from  dead  men.  As  Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall 
shows  in  his  *'  Beligion  of  an  Indian  Province ''  {Fortni^hily 
Review,  Feb.,  1872),  apotheosis  is  a  normal  process  which 
may  be  there  constantly  witnessed.    He  says : — 

"  So  finr  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  best-known 
minor  provi&cial  deities,  thej  are  usually  men  of  past  generatioius  who 
have  earned  special  promotion  and  brevet  rank  among  disembodied 
ghosts  by  some  peculiar  acts  or  accidents  of  their  lives  or  deaths.  *  *  * 
The  Bunjaras,  a  tribe  much  addicted  to  highway  robbery,  worship  a 
famous  bandit.  *♦♦]£.  Haymond,  the  French  commander  who  died 
at  Hyderabad,  has  been  there  canonized  after  a  fashion.  ♦  *  *  Of  the 
numerous  local  gods  known  to  have  been  living  men,  hj  iar  the 
greater  portion  derive  from  the  ordinary  canonization  of  holy  person- 
ages. 41  ♦  41  The  number  of  shrines  thus  raised  in  Berar  alone  to 
these  anchorites  and  persons  deceased  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  is  large, 
and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  Some  of  them  have  already  attained 
the  rank  of  temples.** 

And  now  having  observed  the  natural  genesis  of  ancestor:- 
worship,  its  wide  diffusion  over  the  world,  and  its  persist- 
ence among  advanced  races  side  by  side  with  more 
developed  forms  of  worship,  let  us  turn  from  its  external 
aspect  to  its  internal  aspect.  Let  us,  so  far  as  we  can, 
contemplate  it  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  practise 
it.  Fortunately,  two  examples,  one  of  its  less  developed 
form  and  one  of  its  more  developed  form,  are  exhibited  to 
OS  in  the  words  of  ancestor-worshippers  thenselves. 
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j  148.  Oar  old  aoquaintanoca  the  Amassala,  whose  ideas 
have  been  bo  carefully  taken  dowa  from  their  own  lips  by 
Canon  Callaway,  supply  the  first.  Here  are  the  elightly- 
▼aiying,  bat  similar,  statements  of  different  witnesses : — 

"  The  andents  said  th&t  it  wna  UnknlnnlfDln  who  gave  origin  to  men, 
uid  eTeiything  besides,  both  csttle  and  wild  ammitls." 

"  The  sun  snd  moon  we  referred  to  Unknlunlcnla,  together  with  the 
things  of  this  world ;  and  yonder  hearen  we  referred  to  UnlcQlankulu." 

"  When  black  men  a^  Uokolonkulii,  or  Uthlajiga,*  or  the  Creator, 
th^  roean  one  and  the  same  thing." 

"  It  is  said,  UnkuInnlniliL  came  into  being,  and  begat  men ;  he  gave 
them  being;  ha  begat  them." 

"  He  begat  the  ancients  of  long  ago ;  the^  died  and  left  their  children ; 
the;  begat  others,  their  sons,  thej  died ;  they  hegal  othen ;  thus  we  at 
length  have  heard  about  Unknlonkula." 

"  Unkulnnknln  is  no  longer  known.  It  is  he  nho  was  the  first  man ; 
he  broke  off  in  the  beginning." 

"  Unknlonknln  told  men — saying, 'I,  too,  sprang  from  abed  of  reeds."* 

"  Uuknlonktila  waa  a  black  man,  for  we  see  that  all  the  people  Irom 
whom  we  sprang  are  black,  and  their  hair  ia  black." 

After  noting  that  here,  and  in  other  passages  not  quoted, 
there  are  some  inoonsistenciea  (as  that  sometimes  a  reed 
and  sometimes  a  bed  of  reeds  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
nnkolnnkulu);  and  after  noting  that  some  variations  of  this 
primitive  creed  have  arisen  since  European  immigration,  as 
ia  shown  by  one  of  the  statements  that  "  there  were  at  first 
two  women  in  a  bed  of  reeds  ;  one  gave  birth  to  a  white 
man,  and  one  to  a  black  man ; "  let  ns  go  on  to  note  the 
meaning  of  Uakalunkiilii,  This,  Canon  Callaway  tells  as, 
"  expresses  antiqnity,  age,  literally,  the  old-old  one,  as  we 
ase  great,  in  great-great-grandfather."  So  that  brieSy 
stated  the  belief  is  that  from  a  reed  or  bed  of  reeds,  came 
the  remotest  ancestor  who  originated  all  other  things.  By 
the    Aroaznlu,    however,   this    remotest    ancestor    is    but 

•  Canon  Callaway  tells  ni  that  "Ulklanga  u  a  ree^  itrictly  ipeaking,  one 
which  is  capable  at  '  itooling,'  tiirowing  oat  oBieta ; "  and  he  Uiinkf  that  it 
MDiF*  bj  Tiitne  of  thii  metaphor  "  to  mean  a  Kmrce  of  being."  We  ihall 
herealW  Hiid  good  o^arcn  for  thinking  that  the  tradition  originatei  in  no  mcb 
for-fetchcd  metapfaor ;  bnt  in  a  maeh  umpler  way. 
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nominally  recognized.  Propitiation  is  limited  to  their 
nearer  ancestors  who  are  secondary  Unknlonkulas,  called 
in  some  cases  Onknlunkulus.  The  ideas  concerning,  and 
the  behavionr  towards^  the  remoter  and  nearer  ancestors, 
tnay  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  :— 

"  They  say  that  Unkulunkulu,  who  sprang  from  the  bed  of  reeds,  is 
dead." 

"  By  that  it  began  to  be  evident  that  Unknlonkola  had  no  longer  a 
son  who  could  worship  him;  4^  *  *  the  praise-giving  names  of 
Unkulunkulu  are  lost'* 

**A11  nations  [i.e.,  tribes]  have  their  own  Unkulunkulu.  Each  has 
its  own." 

**  Utshange  is  the  pniise-giving  name  of  our  House  ;  he  was  the  first 
man  of  our  family, — our  Unkulunkulu,  who  founded  our  house.*' 

"  We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  our  eyes,  their  death 
and  their  life  amongst  us." 

**  All  we  know  is  that  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  the  shade  de- 
parts. The  Unkulunkulu  of  us  black  men  is  that  one  to  whom  we  pray 
for  our  cattle,  and  worsliip,  saying,  *  Father ! '  We  say,  *  Udhlamini ! 
Uhhadebe  !  Umutimkulu !  Uthlomo !  Let  me  obtain  what  I  wish 
Lord !  Let  me  not  die,  but  live,  and  walk  long  on  the  earth.'  Old 
people  see  him  at  night  in  their  dreams." 

Here,  then,  we  see  ancestor-worship  in  but  a  slightly- 
developed  form — an  unhistoric  ancestor-woriship.  There 
have  arisen  no  personages  dominant  enough  to  retain  their 
distinct  individualities  through  many  generations;  and  to 
subordinate  the  minor  traditional  individualities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  further  advanced 
show  us  a  progress.  Along  with  worship  of  recent  and 
local  ancestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died 
at  earlier  dates,  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power  or 
position,  have  acquired  in  the  general  mind  a  supremacy. 
This  truth  ought  to  need  but  little  illustration,  for  the 
habits  of  ancient  races,  as  described  and  implied  in  early 
records,  make  it  familiar.     As  Mr.  Grote  says — 

'*  In  the  retrospective  fSuth  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
luncestry  coalesced :  every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
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Uiere  esistod  a  feelinf;  of  present  union,  traood  bock  that  anion  to  soma 
common  initial  piogenitor.  And  that  progenitor  again  was  either  the 
common  god  whom  the;^  worshipped,  or  some  Remi-divine  being  oIomI; 
allied  to  him. " 

And  this  stage  of  derelopment  iu  wliich,  along  with  worship 
of  aacestry  distinctly  traced  back  a  oertain  number  of  gene- 
ratione,  there  went  a  more  widely-diffused  worship  of  some 
to  whom  the  relationships  were  lost  in  the  far  past,  we  find 
paralleled  in  other  places ;  as,  for  example,  in  Pern.  Snn- 
worship  and  Tnca-worship  were  there  joined  with  an  actiTe 
local  worship  of  forefathers.  ATendano,  repeating  the 
affirmative  answers  to  his  questions,  says  : — 

"  Each  of  jouT  ancestors  «  41  #  worshipped  the  marcayoce,  who 
13  the  founder  or  senior  of  the  Tillage,  from  whom  jon  are  sprung. 
Ha  was  not  worshipped  hj  the  Indians  of  anj  other  tillage,  for  they 
had  another  marcayoee." 

Chiefly,  however,  let  us  remark  that  these  settled  races 
of  America,  having  traditions  better  preserred,  exhibit  in 
their  professed  creeds  the  transformation  of  their  remotest 
progenitors  into  deities.  By  the  Amazulu,  the  traditional 
old-old-one,  though  regarded  as  having  given  origin  to 
them  and  all  other  things,  is  not  worshipped :  he  is  finally 
dead,  and  his  sons,  who  once  worshipped  him,  are  finally 
dead ;  and  the  worship  is  monopolized  by  those  later  de- 
scendants who  are  remembered  as  foonders  of  tribes.  Bat 
among  these  more  advanced  peoples  of  Ameiica,  the  most 
ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living  elsewhere,  had  a 
worship  which  snbordinated  the  worship  ^f  immediate  an- 
cestors. This  is  well  brought  out  by  Friar  Bobadilla's 
cross-examination  of  some  Nicaraguans.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  questions  and  answers: — 

"  Friar.  Do  yon  Imow  who  made  a  heaven  and  earth? 

"  Indian.  VLj  parents  told  me  when  I  was  a  child  that  it  iras 
Tamagaatad  and  ^pattovaL      ♦         »         * 

"  Ft.  Where  are  they  ? 

"  Ind.  I  do  not  know ;  but  thej  are  our  great  gods  whom  we  eall 
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^  Fr,  By  whom  are  tha  teotM  serred? 

**Ind.  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  there  aie  people  who  serve 
them,  and  that  the  Indians  who  die  in  their  houses  go  uoder  the  earth, 
and  that  those  who  die  in  battles  go  to  serve  the  teoUs, 

Fr.  Which  is  better— to  go  under  the  earth  or  to  serve  the  teotet? 
Ind,  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  the  teoteSf  for  they  go  there  to  their 
fathers. 

*'  Fr,  But  if  their  fn^thers  have  died  in  bed,  how  ean  they  see  them 
there? 

"  £Hd,  Onr  iatbers  are  these  teotei" 

Here  are  passages  from  the  examination  of  another  witness 
— ^the  oazique  Avagoaltegoan  : — 

"  Fr.  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stars,  and  the  moon. 
and  man,  and  all  the  rest  ? 

"  Ind.  Tamagastad  and  ^ipattoval ;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  the 
latter  a  woman. 

"  Fr.  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman  ? 

"  Ind.  No  one ;  on  the  contrary,  all  men  and  women  descend  firom 
(hem.      «        «        4k 

**  Fr.  Are  those  gods  whom  you  name  made  of  flesh  qr  wood,  or  of 
\/hat  other  material? 

"  Ind,  They  are  of  flesh,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  youths,  and  are 
always  the  same ;  and  they  are  of  brownish  colour  like  ns  Indians :  and 
they  walked  over  the  earth  dressed,  and  ate  what  the  Indians  ate.  *  *  * 

**  Fr.  What  do  they  live  on  now  ? 

'*  Ind.  They  eat  what  the  Indians  eat ;  for  the  plant  (maize  ?)  and  all 
other  eatables  came  from  where  the  teote§  dwell.'* 
Another  witness^  Ta9oteyda^  d  priest^  apparently  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  declined  to  become  a  Christian^  gaye  a  like 
account  of  these  ancestor-gods,  answering  questions  thus : — 
Fr.  Are  they  men  ? 
Ind.  They  are  men.  ; 
Fr.  How  do  you  know  ? 
Ind.  My  ancestors  told  me. 

"  Fr.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yours  ? 

*'Ind.  My  ancestorstold  me  thatthey  are  where  the  sun  rises.  «  ♦  « 

^  i>.  Bid  they  come  to    «    4e    *    your  shrines  to  speak  to  you? 

"  Ind.  Our  ancestors  said  that  loug  ago  they  used  to  oome  and  speak 
with  them,  but  now  they  come  no  more. 

**  Fr.  Do  those  teotes  eat  / 

'*  Inil.  1  have  heard  my  ancestors  say  that  they  eat  the  blood  and 
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heuls  of  men,  and  some  biidB ,  and  va  give  them  candlewood,  inoenu, 
■ndreaiii;  that  ia  what  tliey  eat." 

From  other  like  teatimoiiies  given  hj  tiie  tiurteea  caiiqnea, 
'uid  chiefs,  and  priests,  I  will  add  only  tlie  following : — ■ 

"  Fr,  Who  aenda  yon  nun  uid  kll  things  7 

"  Ind,  The  water  is  eent  ns  by  Qniateot,  who  is  A  miu,  and  has 
fatlier  and  mother,  and  Qke  fother  ia  called  Omeyateite,  and  the  mother, 
Omej-atefigoat;  and  tbose  dwell  *  «  *  where  the  son  rises  in  heaven." 

Pages  miglit  be  filled  by  eyidence  of  like  meuiing.  What 
has  been  given  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  tbe  remotest 
remembered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 
human,  as  all  aboriginal  divinities  do,  in  physical  and  mental 
attributes,  and  differing  only  in  power;  that  being  recog- 
nized in  tradition  as  the  begetters,  or  caosers,  of  existing 
men,  they,  as  the  only  known  causers  of  anything,  come  to 
be  tacitly  regarded  as  the  caosers  of  other  things  ;*  and  that 
they  reside  in  the  region  whence  the  race  came,  and  which, 
as  we  before  saw,  is  the  other  world  travelled  to  by  the  dead. 
The  definite  statements  of  these  peoples  directly  imply  that 
transformation  of  ancestors  into  deities,  which  we  saw  was 
indirectly  implied  by  the  growth  of  fnneral  rites  into  worship 
of  the  dead,  and  eventually  into  religions  worship. 

§  150.  It  is  said,  however,  that  ancestor- worship  is 
peculiar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  implied,  I  have 
heard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
the  statement  that  "  no  Indo-European  or  Semitic  nation, 

■  Wblle  correcting  the  proof  of  thli  chapter,  I  hare  met  with  dear  erllenoa 
of  the  WSJ  in  which  the  inadeqiutelj-diSereuttated  ideas  snd  woidi  of  primi- 
tiva  pooplas,  lead  to  coniiuioni  of  tlii*  Iliad.  Id  his  Baiuirit  TtxU,  Dr.  Uuir, 
■howiog  the  coQcepUoni  which  the  Bncieat  Riihii  had  of  the  Tedlc  hfrnns  ei 
oomposed  bj  theioHilvea,  ipronps  together  the  Tariona  casea  in  which  a  word 
implying  this  oompoiitiaD  ii  nied.  The  sereral  words  tbna  naed  are  "  making," 
"  fabricating,"  "  begetting,  or  genecatiDg."  Now  If  In  snob  a  com  pars  tivelj- 
dereloped  language,  these  words  are  so  imperfectly  apecialiied  u  to  be  indis- 
eriminiitelj  applied  to  the  same  set,  we  may  well  uadentnnd  how  incapable 
ruder  Inngusges  mart  be  of  expressing  s  disUoction  between  begetting,  ma  king 
and  cretting. 
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BO  &r  au  we  know^  Beems  to  h&re  made  a  religion  oi  c^or 
ship  of  the  dead/'    And  the  intended  conclasion  appears  to 
be  that  these  superior  races,  who  in  their  earliest  lecorded 
times  had  higher  forms  of  worship,  were  not  even  in  their 
still  earlier  times,  ancestor-worshippers. 

That  those  who  hare  another  theory  to  uphold  should 
thus  interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatural :  eyery  hypo- 
thesis tends  to  assimilate  facts  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adverse  facts.  But  that  adherents  of  the  Evolution- 
doctrine  should  admit,  and  even  allege,  such  a  profound 
distinction  between  the  minds  of  different  human  races,  is 
surprising.  Those  who  believe  in  creation  by  manufacture, 
may  consistently  hold  that  Aryans  and  Semites  were  super- 
naturally  endowed  with  higher  conceptions  than  Turanians  : 
if  species  of  animals  were  separately  made  with  fundamental 
differences,  varieties  of  men  may  have  been  so  too.  But  to 
assert  that  the  human  type  has  been  evolved  from  lower  types, 
and  then  to  deny  that  the  superior  human  races  have  been 
evolved,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  from  the  inferior, 
and  must  once  have  had  those  general  conceptions  which 
the  inferior  still  have,  is  a  marvellous  inconsistency. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  evidence  it  would  be  startling; 
and  in  the  presence  of  contrary  evidence  it  is  still  more 
startling. 

If  in  their  more  advanced  times  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  Aryans  habitually,  along  with  the  worship  of  their 
greater  deities,  worshipped  ancestors,  who,  according  to 
their  remoteness,  were  regarded  as  divine,  semi-divine,  and 
human;  must  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their 
progress  they  adopted  these  ideas  and  practices  from  in- 
ferior races  ?  On  finding  that  by  the  Greeks,  heroes  from 
whom  the  people  of  each  locality  traced  their  descent,  were 
made  objects  of  religious  rites,  just  as  by  aboriginal  Peru- 
vians and  others ;  shall  we  say  that  while  becoming  civilized 
fchey  had  grafted  on  their  higher  creed  this  lower  creed  ? 
When  we  recall  the  familiar  facts  that  besides  sacrificing  to 
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ilie  ghosts  of  their  recent  dead,  the  Bomans  sacrificed  to  the 
ghosts  of  their  more  ancient  dead,  who  were  the  founders  of 
their  families,  jnst  as  the  Amaznla  do  at  the  present  time  ; 
are  we  to  infer  that  while  Asiatic  nomads  they  had  no  such 
worship,  but  that,  then  worshipping  only  certain  personal* 
ized  powers  of  nature,  they  adopted  the  religion  of  less 
cultured  peoples  as  they  themselves  became  more  cultured  f 
Such  assumptions  would  be  inadmissible  even  had  we  no 
indications  of  the  original  Aryan  beliefs ;  and  are  still  more 
inadmissible  on  seeing  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were. 
As  embodied  in  their  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  existing  barbarians.     ^^The  heroic 
Indra,  who  delights  in  praise,'^  and  to  whom  the  hymn  is 
''chaunted  at  the  sacrifice,^'  hoping  to  impel  'Hhe  well- 
accoutred,  the  loud-thundering,  to  succour  us,^'  is  but  the 
ancestor  considerably  expanded;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Zulu  chief  about  to  sacrifice,  would  equally  well  come 
the  words  of  the  Aryan  rishi-^'^  friends  drive  hither  the 
milch  cow  with  a  new  hymn.^^     If  the  human  derivation  of 
Indra  needs  further  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  statement 
concerning  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from  the  sacred 
plant — ^^'the  soma  exhilarates  not  Indra  unless  it  be  poured 
ouf ;  which  is  exactly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting 
the  libation  of  beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.    From  the  Rig- 
Veda  we  learn  that  men  who  by  their  virtues  gained  admis- 
sion to  heaven  attained  an  existence  like  that  of  deities ;  and 
these  'Vancient  pious  sages,'^  who  '' shared  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gods,*'  were  implored  to  be  ''propitious''  and 
to  protect.    Still  more  specific  are  passages  from  the  laws 
of  Menu.     We  have    the  statement  that  the  manes   eat 
of  the  funeral  meal ;  we  have  the  direction  to  the  head  of 
the  family  to  make  a  daily  offering  to  get  the  good  will  of 
the  manes,  and  also  a  monthly  offering.     And  the  ideas  of 
lavages,  whose  superior  gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts, 
are  undeniably  paralleled  in  a  further  injunction :  to  pre- 
serve the  oblations  to  the  manes,  the  master  of  the  house 
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most  oommenoe  with  an  offering  to  the  gods,  ao  that  they 
may  not  appropriate  what  ia  intended  for  the  manes  I 

Do,  then,  the  Semitic  races  famish  a  solitary  exception  T 
Strong  evidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
that  they  do ;  and  no  such  strong  eyidence  is  forthcoming. 
Contrariwise,  what  positive  &cts  we  gather  have  opposite 
implications.  Bemembering  that  nomadic  habits  are  nn» 
favourable  to  evolution  of  the  ghost-theory,  it  is  manifest 
that  if  the  ancient  Hebrews  had,  like  some  existing  peoples, 
not  reached  the  conception  of  a  permanently-existing  ghost, 
they  would,  of  course,  have  no  established  ancestor-worship : 
not  because  it  was  beneath  them,  but  because  the  condi- 
tions for  display  of  it  were  not  fulfilled.  Further,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  bat  a  negative 
fact,  which  may  be  as  misleading  as  negatiye  facts  usually 
are ;  and  beyond  the  general  reason  we  have  special  reasons 
for  suspecting  this  illusiyeness.  For  among  other  peoples  we 
find  traditions  that  give  no  accounts  of  practices  which  not 
only  existed  but  were  dominant:  the  reason  being  that 
extraordinary  occurrences  only  are  narrated  in  them,  and 
not  ordinary  occurrences.  Interesting  personal  adTentures 
form  their  subject-matter  and  not  social  habits,  which  are 
at  best  traceable  by  implication,  and  in  a  condensed  narr^ 
tive  may  leave  no  traces  at  all.  Thus,  to  take  a  case,  the 
legends  of  the  Polynesians  say  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible 
does  about  the  worship  of  ancestors  ;  and  yet  ancestor-wor- 
ship was  in  full  activity  among  them.  Again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sacred  books  of  k  religion 
nominally  prof essed,  may  give  very  untrue  ideas  concera* 
ing  the  actual  beliefs  of  its  professors.  Two  facts  already 
named  incidentally  show  this.  The  Turkomans  are  rigid 
Mahometans;  and  yet,  making  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs 
of  canonized  robbers,  they  pray  to  their  ghosts.  Similarly, 
the  acceptance  of  Mahometanism  does  not  prevent  the 
Bedouins  from  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of  their  fore&ithers. 
In  both  cases  there  is  habitually  done  that  which  we  should 
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mfer  oouM  not  be  done,  if  we  drew  our  inferences  from  the 
Koran.  'Whfol,  tbus  warned,  we  tarn  to  the  denunciations 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  directed  against  forms  of  worship 
which  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with  other  Taces,  we  are 
reminded  tiiat  the  religion  embodied  in  the  Bible  difiered 
greatlj  from  ihe  popolar  religion.  Besides  the  idolatry 
persisted  in  notwithstanding  reprobation,  there  was  tree- 
worship  ;  and  the  ceremonials,  equally  low  with  those  of 
semi-civilized  peoples  in  general,  included  prostitntion  in 
temples.  Moreover,  the  assooiatioa  of  mourning  dresses 
with  fasting,  as  well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and 
outting-off  the  hair  for  the  dead,  imply  primitire  funeral 
rites  like  &ob6  of  aQoeetor-worahippers  in  general.  Nor  is 
this  all.  On  making  an  offering  of  first-fruits  to  Jehovah, 
the  saorificer  is  required  to  say  that  he  has  not  "  given 
thereof  for  the  doad."*  Hence,  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  aaeestor-worship  had  developed  as  faar  as  nomadio 
habits  aljowed,  before  it  was  repressed  by  a  higher  wor- 
ship. But  whether  thwe  is  or  is  not  adequate 
reason  for  oscribipg  a  partially-developed  ancestor-worship 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidence  that  it  has-ezisted,  and 
oontinues  to  exist,  among  other  Semitic  peoples.  Abundant 
proof  ia  famished  by  ezislung  tribes  in  Arabia.  In  a  paper 
entitled  "  Le  colte  des  ancfitres  diviais6a  dans  I'T^men," 
contained  in  the  dmptg*  randus  of  the  French  Academy, 
Ji,  Lenormant,  after  commenting  on  some  inscriptions, 
says : — 

"  Here,  then,  we  bsve  twioe  repeated  a  trhole  Mries  of  human  peraotia, 
deeidodlT'  dcoeoMd  mneetton  or  relations  of  the  author  of  the  dedica- 
liMi.  Their  namai  are  kccompanied  with  the  titles  tbef  bore  duriug 
lifetime.  They  are  invoked  by  their  descendants  at  the  same  time,  in 
tlie  same  degree  (nmk),  with  the  same  intenUon,  m  the  gods  [mentioned 
In  tha  same  formula} ;  being,  in  short,  completely  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  *  m  *  They  Incontattably  are  deified 
paisoM,  objocta  of  a  fuaily  wonbip,  and  gods  or  genii  in  the  belief 
tf  tiw  p«opla  ot  their  laoe." 

•  Sealtromomf,  mi.  1 4.     Bee  >Iw  Beeletiattieut,  Ttt.  38 ;  and  TiMt,  i*.  17. 
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Kindred  evidence  is  famished  hj  the  f olloiring  passage 
from  the  Esaai  sur  Vhistoire  des  Arabea  of  M.  OarLssin  de 
Perceval.     Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet,  he  says  : — 

**  The  greatest  part  of  the  nation  [i.«.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews  or 
Cluristians]  were  pa^ns.  «  *  ♦  They  had  a  great  number  of  deities ; 
each  tribe  and  nearly  each  family  had  one  which  they  worshipped  in 
particular.  They  admitted,  however,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  God 
(Allah),  with  whom  the  otlier  deities  were  powerful  intercessors.  *  ♦  * 
Some  believed  that  at  death  all  was  at  an  end ;  others  believed  in  a 
resurroction  and  another  life.** 

Here  are  several  significant  implications.  The  fact  last 
named  reminds  ns  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  belief j  or  no-belief. 
Further,  this  difEerence  of  opinion  among  Arabs,  some  of 
whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmonizes  with 
the  suggestion  above  made,  that  nomadic  habits  are  less 
favourable  than  the  habits  of  a  settled  life  to  a  persistent 
ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  sequences.  Bespecting  the 
idea  of  a  supreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor^worship 
among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  coming 
ill  frequent  contact  with  large,  relatively-civilized  peoples, 
would  inevitably  acquire  it  from  them;  as,  from  their 
European  visitors,  it  ia  now  acquired  by  savages.  But  that 
the  belief  so  acquired  is  vague  and  superficial,  is  shown  ns 
by  the  existing  Bedouins ;  whose  Mahometanism,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Palgrave,  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the 
reality  of  their  ancestor-worship  is  proved  by  the  sacrifices 
they  "  devoutly  "  make  at  tombs.  No  more,  then,  of  Semites 
than  of  Aryans  can  ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  It  seems,  however,  that  mythologists  regard  these 
observances  as  having  a  moral  rather  than  a  religious 
character — as  not  forming  parts  of  what  is  properly  called 
worship.  Let  us  contemplate  this  proposed  distinction 
under  its  concrete  aspects. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  having  adored  the 
teotes,  said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whom  they 
descended,  we  may  accept  the  fact  as  it  stands,  for  these 
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people  were  of  inferior  race ;  bat  when,  in  the  InsittuteB  of 
Menu,  we  read  tliat  ''the  sons  of  Marichi  and  of  all  the 
other  Bishis  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  offspring  of 
Menu,  son  of  Brahm&y  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris^ 
or  forefathers/'*  we  must  understand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  but  metaphorically :  these  people  were  Aryans. 
If  one  of  the  Amazola,  sacrificing  a  bnllock,  begins  by  in* 
viting  ''  the  first  Itongo  who  is  known  "  (oldest  ancestral 
ghost),  or  in  other  cases  is  careful  to  name  first,  a  ghost 
who  is  supposed  to  be  angry  because  he  has  not  been  pro- 
pitiated, the  fact  exhibits  the  crude  ideas  of  a  race  incapable 
of  high  ciyilization.  If,  however,  the  InstUtUes  of  Menu  say 
— "  Let  an  offering  to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  ardddha :  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an 
offering  to  ancestors ;  for  he  who  begins  and  ends  it  with 
an  oblation  to  the  Pitris,  quiddy  perishes  with  his  pro- 
geny"; f  wo  must,  seeing  the  proved  capacities  of  the  Aryan 
mind,  distinguish  between  the  religious  sentiment  prompt- 
ing one  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  moral  sentiment 
prompting  the  other.  Negroes  who,  when  suffering,  go 
to  the  woods  and  cry  for  help  to  the  spirits  of  dead 
relatives,  show  by  the  implied  conceptions  the  grovelling 
nature  of  their  race;  and  we  must  not  confound  with  them 
those  conceptions  of  the  Iranians  implied  in  the  Khorda 
Avesia^  where  the  souls  of  forefathers  are  called  upon  in 
prayers :  J  these  express  filial  feeling  only.  Obviously,  the 
frequent  sacrifices  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  honoured 
their  dead,  namely,  three  "  festivals  of  the  seasons,'^  twelve 
"festivals  of  the  month,''  and  twelve  "  festivals  of  the  half- 
month,"  formed  part  of  their  religion;  for  were  they  not 
Turanians  and  ancestor-worshippers  ?  Quite  otherwise, 
however,  must  we  interpret  the  offerings  which  the  Romans 
made  to  their  Lares,  on  the  calende,  nones,  and  idea  of  every 
DLonth ;  for  these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respect  to 

•  Sir  W.  Jones'g  Works,  Vol.  III.,  p.  146.  t  Ihid.,  p.  147. 

t  Spiegel's  tnuulatioii  of  the  Zemd  AveHa,  Vol.  III.,  p.  281. 
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forefathers.  The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  throws 
aside  some  food  and  drink  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  shows 
a  wish  to  propitiate  which  was  not  felt  by  the  Boman  who 
offered  a  portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on 
going  abroad,  the  Boman  prayed  to  his  Lares  for  a  happy 
return,  he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is 
ascribed  to  ghosts  of  relatives  by  the  Indian  or  Yeddah 
who  asks  their  aid  when  he  g^s  hunting.  Still  less 
mast  we  suppose  any  similarity  between  the  ideas  of 
the  sanguinary  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Chibchas,  Dahomans, 
Ashantis,  and  others  who  immolate  victims  at  funerals,  and 
the  ideas  of  those  early  Bomans  who  offered  up  human 
sacrifices  at  tombs.^  Considering  that  they  belonged  to 
one  of  the  noble  types  of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  they 
adopted  the  habit  from  baser  types  around  them. 

What  shaU  we  say  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  f 
We  may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  equal  license 
in  dealing  with  facts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely 
undertake  to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  How  unwarranted  is  the  assertion  that  the  superior 
races  have  not  passed  through  this  lower  cult,  will  be  seen 
on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time,  ancestor- 
worship  lingers  among  the  most  civilized  divisions  of  thenu 
Throughout  Europe  it  still  shows  itself,  here  feebly  and 
there  with  some  vigour,  notwithstanding  the  repressive 
influence  of  Christianity. 

Even  among  Protestants  the  aboriginal  ideas  and  senti- 
ments, and  some  of  the  acts,  remain  traceable.  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers, 
reminding  us  of  the  placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by 
ancestors-worshipping  peoples  who  also  offered  flowers  to 
theii-  deities ;  for  this  practice,  spreading  with  the  ritualistic 
reaction,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  a  revived  Catholicism. 
I  refer  rather  to  certain  less  obtrusive  facts.     Obviously, 

*  Smith's  Dictionary  fff  Orwk  and  Soman  AntignUitt,  ppw  559»  56a 
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dead  parents  are  freqaently  tlionglit  of  smoug  as  bb  approv' 
ing  aiid  disapproTing.  Their  expressed  wishes  acqaire  a 
sacredneas  wlucli  they  had  not  daring  their  liTes,  They  ^re 
figured  in  the  minds  of  relatives  aa  thoagh  thegr  knew  what 
was  being  done,  and  as  likely  to  be  hart  by  disregard  of 
their  injunctions.  Occasionally  a  portrait  wUl  be  fuicied  to 
look  reproachfally  on  a  descendant  who  is  transgressing ; 
and  the  anxiety  not  to  disobey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts 
as  a  deterrent.  Clearly,  then,  however  indefinite  their 
forms  have  become,  the  aboriginal  notions  of  subordination 
and  propitiation  have  not  wholly  disappeared. 

It  is,  however,  among  the  Catholic  peoples  of  Europe 
that  this  primitive  religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself. 
The  small  chapels  in  cemeteries  which  the  worthier  Catholics 
boild,  are  manifestly  analogous  to  the  elaborate  tombs  of 
ancient  races.  If  erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Yii^in  is  an  act 
of  worship,  then  the  sentiment  of  worship  cannot  be  wholly 
absent  if  the  erected  chapel  is  over  a  dead  parent.  And 
though  mostly  the  prayers  in  such  chapels,  or  at  graves, 
are  only  Jot  the  dead,  I  am  told  by  two  French  Catholics 
that  exceptionally,  when  a  pions  parent  is  supposed  to  be 
not  in  purgatory  but  in  heaven,  there  are  prayers  to  the  dead 
for  intercessioQ.  A  French  correspondent  questions  this  j 
but  he  admits  that  men  and  women  who  have  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  are  canonized  by  popular  opinion  and 
adored.  "Ainai,  j'ai  vn,  en  Bretagne,  le  tombeau  d'un 
prttre  tr6s  pieux  et  tr^  charitable :  il  6tait  couvert  de 
coaronnes ;  ou  s'y  rendait  en  foule  Is  prier  de  procurer  des 
guerisons,  de  veiller  snr  les  enfants,"  eto.,  etc.  Accepting 
only  this  last  statement  as  trustworthy,  it  proves  that  the 
primitive  religion  lingers  yet. 

Even  clearer  proof  that  it  lingers  is  yielded  by  the  still 
extant  customs  of  feeding  the  spirits,  both  annually  and  at 
other  times.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feasts  for  the  dead 
among  ancient  nations,  or  among  the  existing  Chinese^ 
■nd  regard  such   observances  aa  parts  of  their  ancest<w- 
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worsliip;  and  if  we  learn  tliat  the  feast  of  AH  Sonls  and 
various  kindred  obaeryanceSj  are  still  continued  in  rarions 
parts  of  Europe^  both  by  Teutons  and  Celts ;  can  we  denj 
that  an  original  ancestor-worship  is  implied  by  them  f* 

§  153.  SeCj  then,  how  fully  induction  justifies  deduction ; 
and  verifies  the  implication  made  clear  in  the  last  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  human  peoples — ^tribes, 
societies,  nations — we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not 
literally  all,  have  a  belief,  vague  and  wavering  or  settled  and 
distinct,  in  a  reviving  other-self  of  the  dead  man.  Within 
this  class  of  peoples,  almost  coextensive  with  the  whole, 
we  find  a  class  not  quite  so  large,  by  the  members  of 
which  the  other-self  of  the  dead  man,  definitely  believed 
in,  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period  after 
death.  Nearly  as  numerous  is  the  class  of  peoples  included 
in  this,  who  show  us  ghost-propitiation,  not  only  at  the 
funeral,  but  for  a  subsequent  interval.  Then  comes  the 
narrower  class  contained  in  the  last — the  more  settled  and 
advanced  peoples  who,  along  with  the  developed  belief  in  a 
ghost  that  permanently  exists,  show  us  a  persistent  ances- 
tor-worship.    Again,  somewhat  further  restricted,  though 

*  The  following  illastmtive  passage  has  been  tniDsIated  for  mc : — **  Boman 
Catholic  peasants  do  not  forget  all  the  year  round  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
■ouls  of  their  dead.  The  crusts  of  the  table  are  collected  throughout  the  week, 
and  on  Saturday  night  arc  thrown  into  the  hearth-fire ;  that  they  may  aerre 
as  food  for  the  souls  during  the  following  holy  day.  Any  soup  which  drops 
on  the  table  *  *  *  is  left  to  the  poor  souls.  When  a  woman  prepares  the 
dough,  she  costs  behind  her  a  handful  of  flour,  and  throws  a  piece  of  dough  into 
the  furnace ;  when  she  bakes  little  cakea^  she  puts  some  fat  into  the  pan  au'd 
the  first  cake  into  the  fire.  Wood-cutters  put  little  pieces  of  bread  which  hare 
become  too  dry,  upon  the  tree  trunks :  all  for  the  good  of  the  poor  souls.  •  •  • 
When  the  time  of  All  Souls  is  approaching*  the  same  care  for  the  deceased  U 
sbowu  more  vividly.  In  every  house  a  light  is  kept  burning  all  night ;  the 
lamp  is  no  longer  filled  with  oil  but  with  fat ;  a  door,  or  at  least  a  window, 
remains  open,  aud  the  supper  is  left  on  the  table,  even  with  soma  additions; 
people  go  to  bed  earlier, — all  to  let  the  dear  little  angels  enter  without  being 
disturbed.  •  •  •  Such  is  the  custom  of  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  Old  Bavaria, 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  Ocrraan  Bohrmia." — Mochholz,  DeuUcher  Olaube  und 
Branch,  T.,  pp.  323-4. 
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by  no  means  small^  we  have  a  class  of  peoples  whose  worship 
of  disiingaished  ancestors  begins  to  sabordinate  that  of 
the  nndistingoished.  And  eventually^  the  subordination 
growing  decided^  becomes  ijaost  mariced  where  the  an- 
cestors were  the  leaders  of  conquering  races. 

Even  the  words  applied  in  more  advanced  societies  to 
different  orders  of  supernatural  beingrs,  indicate  by  their 
3riginal  community  of  meanings  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  above>  that  among  the 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man,  is 
typical  of  facts  everywhere  found.  Ghost,  spirit,  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinc- 
tions of  character — come  to  be  differently  applied  as  ascribed 
differences  of  character  arise:  the  shade  of  an  enemy 
becomes  a  devil,  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity, 
here  minor  and  local  and  there  expanded  and  general. 
Where  the  conceptions  have  not  developed  far,  there  are  no 
corresponding  differentiated  terms,  and  the  distinctions 
made  bj  us  cannot  be  expressed.  The  early  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries in  America  were  inconvenienced  bj  finding  that  the 
only  native  word  they  could  use  for  God  also  meant  devil.  In 
Greek,  SaZ/xow  and  ttif  are  interchangeable.  By  ^schylus, 
Agamemnon^s  children  are  represented  as  appealing  to  their 
father's  ghost  as  to  a  god.  So,  too,  with  the  Romans. 
Besides  the  unspecialized  use  of  dcemon,  which  means  an 
angel  or  genius,  good  or  bad,  we  find  the  unspecialized  use 
of  deus  for  god  and  ghost.  On  tombs  the  manes  were  called 
gods ;  and  a  law  directs  that ''  the  rights  of  the  man^^-gods 
are  to  be  kept  sacred.^'  Similarly  with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah 
(viii.  19)  thus  represents  himself  as  commanded  to  reject 
a  current  belief  implying  such  identification  :  "  And  when 
they  say  unto  you, '  Consult  the  ghost -seers  and  the  wizards, 
that  chirp  and  that  mutter :  should  not  people  consult  their 
gods,  even  the  dead  on  behalf  of  the  living  V  "  etc.  When 
Saul  goes  to  consult  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  the  expression  of 
the  enchantress  is — "  I  saw  gods  [elohim]  ascending  out  of 
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the  earth'' :  god  and  ghost  being  thus  ased  as  equiyalents.* 
Even  down  to  our  own  day  the  original  kinship  is  traceable. 
The  statement  that  God  is  a  spirit^  is  the  application  of  a 
word  which^  otherwise  applied,  means  a  human  soul.  And 
only  by  its  qualifying  epithet  is  the  meaning  of  the  title 
Holy  Ghost,  distinguished  from  the  meaning  of  ghost  in 
general.  We  still  describe  a  divine  being  by  a  word  that 
originally  meant  the  breath  which,  deserting  the  human  body 
at  death,  was  supposed  to  constitute  the  surviying  part. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  warrant  the  suspicion  that 
from  the  ghost,  once  uniformly  conceived,  have  arisen  the 
variously-conceived  supernatural  beings  7  In  pursuance  of 
the  law  of  Evolution  we  may  infer,  a  priori^  that  there  will 
take  place  multitudinous  developments  of  the  conceptions 
thus  originating.  The  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  in  a  primi- 
tive tribe  form  an  ideal  group  the  members  of  which  are 
but  little  distinguished  from  one  another,  will  grow  more 
and  more  unlike.  As  societies  become  large,  organized, 
involved,  and  as  traditions,  local  and  general,  accumulate 
and  complicate,  these  once-similar  human  souls,  acquiring 
in  the  popular  mind  unlikenesses  of  character  and  import- 
ance, will  differentiate  until  their  community  of  nature 
becomes  almost  unrecognizable. 

Expecting,  then,  extremely-divergent  modifications  of 
them,  multiplying  in  thought  as  populations  increase,  ever 
spreading  into  more  varied  habitats,  and  tending  continually 
to  fill  up  every  place  in  nature  that  can  be  occupied,  let  us 
now  contemplate  some  of  their  most  conspicuous  types. 

*  Concerning  the  first  of  tbeso  passages,  which  is  given  as  rendered  by 
Cheyne,  in  his  work  on  Isaiah,  Cheyne  (p.  33)  explains  the  godt  as  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  national  heroes.  Conoeraing  the  second  passage  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  says — "It  is  possible  thattf^oAim  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense 
of  a  ntpematural  appearance,  either  angel  or  spirit."  And  coDceming  the  word 
elohtm,  Kuenen  remarks  (I.,  p.  224),  "There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  the 
higher  beings,  the  objects  of  man's  fear  {eUah),  were  indicated  by  it  [the  name 
sfoMm],  so  that  this  name  too  avails  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  former 
filnnility  of  gods." 


OHAFTEB  XZI. 

IDOL-WORSUIP   AND    FJSTIOH-WORSHIP. 

§  154.  Facts  already  named  show  how  sacrifices  to  tlte 
tuoQ  recently  dead,  pass  into  sacrifices  to  his  preserved 
body.  In  §  137  we  saw  that  to  the  corpse  of  a  Tahitian 
chief,  daily  offerings  were  made  on  an  altar  by  a  priest ; 
and  the  ancient  Central  Americans  performed  kindred 
rites  before  bodies  dried  by  artificial  heat.  That,  along 
with  a  developed  system  of  embalming,  this  grew  into 
mnmmy-worship,  Peruyians  and  Egyptians  have  famished 
oof.  Here  the  thing  to  be  observed  is  that,  while  be- 
leying  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  to  have  gone  away, 
these  peoples  had  confused  notions,  either  that  it  was 
present  in  the  mommy,  or  that  the  mummy  was  itself 
conscious.  Among  the  Egyptians,  this  was  dearly  implied 
by  the  practice  of  sometimes  placing  theiy  embalmed  d^ad 
at  table.  The  Peruvians,  who  by  a  parallel  custom  betrayed 
a  like  belief,  also  betrayed  it  in  other  ways.  By  some 
of  them  the  dried  corpse  of  a  parent  was  carried  round 
the  fields  that  he  might  see  the  state  of  the  ^rops. 
How  the  ancestor,  thus  recognized  as  present,  was 
also  recognized  as  exercising  authority^  we  see  in  this 
story  given  by  Santa  Cruz.  When  his  second  sister  refused 
to  marry  him,  ''  Huayna  Ccapac  went  with  presents  and 
offerings  to  the  body  of  his  father,  praying  him  to  give 
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shaped  receptacle  of  clay.    Qf  the  Yucataaese  the  writer 

above  quoted  states  that — 

"  The  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  high  position  were  burnt.  The 
ashes  were  put  in  large  urns  and  temples  erected  over  them.  ♦  *  «  In 
the  case  of  great  lords  the  ashes  were  placed  in  hollow  olay  statues. 
And  in  yet  other  cases  there  is  worship  of  the  relics  joined 
with  the  representatiye  figure^  not  by  inclusion  but  only  by 
proximity.  Thus  the  Mexicans^  according  to  Gomara, 
'*  dcsed  the  box  [in  which  some  hair  and  the  teeth  of  the  deceased  king 
were  present]  and  placed  above  it  a  wooden  figure  shaped  and  adorned 
like  the  deceased."  llien  they  '* made  great  offerings,  and  placed  them 
where  he  was  burnt,  and  before  the  box  and  figure." 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  practice  of  the  Egyptiaoa^  whoj 
as  their  frescoes  ahow^  often  worshipped  the  mummy  not 
as  exposed  to  view,  but  as  inclosed  in  a  case  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  these  examples  of  transition  we  may  turn  to 
those  in  which  the  funeral  propitiations  are  made  to  a  sub- 
stituted image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation ;  and  when  men  killed 
in  battle  were  missing,  they  made  figures  of  them,  and 
after  honouring  these  burnt  them  and  buried  the  ashes. 
Here  are  extracts  from  Clavig^ro  and  Torquemada : — 

"When  any  of  the  merchants  died  on  their  joumej,  41  «  «  hia 
relations  *  *  r¥  formed  an  imperfect  statue  of  wood  to  represent  the 
deceased,  to  which  they  paid  all  the  funeral  honours  which  they  would 
have  done  to  the  real  dead  body." 

'*  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  excluded 
concremation  and  required  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of  him  and 
put  it  on  the'  altar  of  idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of  wine  and 
bread.** 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occur.  While  a  deceased 
king  of  Gong^  is  being  embalmed,  says  Bastian,  a  wooden 
figure  is  set  up  in  the  palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily 
famished  with  food  and  drink.  Parians  tells  us  that  among 
the  Abyssinians  mourning  takes  place  on  the  third  day ; 
and  the  deceased  having  been  buried  on  the  day  of  his 
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deatli,  a  rupresentation  of  the  eoipse  does  duty  inatead.  Of 
■ome  Papuan  Iglanders  Earl  itates  that  whSD  the  grave  is 
filled  with  earth,  they  collect  romel  an  idol  and  offer  provi- 
sions  to  it.  Concenung  certain  Javane  we  leam  from  Baffles 
that  after  a  death  a  feast  is  held,  in  which  a  man>shaped 
figure,  supported  round  the  body  by  the  clothes  of  the  de- 
ceased, plajs  an  important  part. 

These  practicea  look  strange  to  ns ;  but  a  stranger  thing 
is  that  we  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  practices  of 
civilized  nations.  In  Honstrelet's  OhronieUa,  Book  i.^  the 
bnrial  of  Charles  VI.  of  France  is  described  thus  :^ 

"  Orer  the  coffin  waa  an  imago  of  the  lata  king,  bearing  a  rioh  crows 
of  gold  and  diamonds  and  holding  two  shields,  one  of  gold,  the  othar  of 
ailTer ;  Qie  hands  had  white  ^oves  on,  and  the  fingers  were  adorned 
with  \ery  precious  ringH.  This  image  was  dreBsed  with  cloth  of  gold," 
etc  Ki  *  "  In  this  state  was  he  solemnl  j  carried  to  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame." 

This  ns^e  was  observed  in  the  case  of  princes  also. 
Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  great  Cond^  Mme.  de  Motte- 
ville  says — "The  effigy  of  this  prince  was  attended  fservitj 
for  threo  days,  as  was  cnatomary :"  forty  days  having  been 
the  original  time  dnring  which  food  was  supplied  to  such 
an  effigy  at  the  osnal  hours.  Monstrelet  desaribes  a  like 
figure  used  at  the  burial  of  Henry  Y.  of  England;  and 
the  effigies  of  many  English  monarchs,  thas  hononred  at 
their  funerals,  are  etill  preserved  in  WestmiiisteT  Abbey : 
the  older  having  decayed  into  fragmente. 

With  these  reminders  befiwo  us,  we  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  primitive  ideas  respecting 
snch  representations.  When  we  read  that  the  Coast 
Negroes  in  some  diatrictB  "place  certain  earthen  images 
on  the  graves";  that  the  Arancanisns  fijced  over  a  tomb 
%n  upright  log,  "mdely  carved  to  represent  the  human 
frame";  that  after  the  deaths  of  New  Zealand  chiefs, 
wooden  images,  20  to  10  ft.  high,  were  erected  aa  moan- 
ments ;  we  cannot  shut  onr  ^es  to  the  fact  that  the  figure 
of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient  idol.     Could  we  doabt,  our 
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doubt  would  end  on  finding  the  figore  persistently  wot* 
shipped.     J.  d'Acosta  tells  ns  of  the  Pemvions  that 
''each  king  had,  while  living,  *  *  *  a  stone  figure  representing  himself, 
called  Quanqni  [hnanque]— «.«.,  hrother.    This  figure  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped like  the  Ynca  himself,  during  his  life  as  well  as  after  his  death." 

So,  too,  according  to  Andagoja, 

"  When  a  chief  died,  his  house  and  wives  and  servants  remained  as 
in  his  lifetime,  and  a  statue  of  gold  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
chief,  which  was  served  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  and  certain  villages 
were  set  apart  to  provide  it  with  clothing,  and  aU  other  necessaries." 
Andy  similarly,  CogoUodo  testifies  that  the  Yucatanese 
'^  worshipped  the  idol  of  one  who  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  their  great  captains.^ 
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§  157.  That  we  may  understand  better  the  feelings  with 
which  a  savage  looks  at  a  representative  figure,  let  us 
recall  the  kindred  feelings  produced  by  representations 
among  ourselves. 

When  a  lover  kisses  the  miniature  of  his  mistress,  he  is 
obviously  influenced  by  an  association  between  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reality.  Ev^n  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions sometimes  act.  A  young  lady  known  to  me  confesses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  i^  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls;  and  this  repugnance  is  not  unparalleled.  In 
such  oases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and 
canvas  only,  fails  to  e3qpel  the  suggestion  of  something 
more.  The  vivid  representation  so  strongly  arouses  the 
thought  of  a  living  personality,  that  this  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  consciousness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no 
ideas  of  attribute,  law,  cause — no  distinctions  between  na- 
tural and  unnatural,  possible  and  in^possible.  This  asso- 
oiated  consciousness  of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist. 
No  conflict  with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  un- 
resisted suggestion  wUl  become  a  belief. 

In  §  133,  beliefs  thus  produced  in  savages  were  inci* 
dentally  referred  to.     Here  are  some  further  examples  oi 
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then).  Kane  states  that  the  Ghinooks  think  portraita 
sapernatoral,  and  look  at  them  with  the  same  oeremonj 
as  at  a  dead  person.  According  to  Bancroft,  the  Okanagans 
**  have  the  same  aTersion  that  has  been  noted  on  the  coast  '^ 
to  haring  their  portraits  taken.  We  learn  from  Catlin  that 
the  Man  dans  thonght  the  life  put  into  a  picture  was  so 
mach  life  taken  from  the  original.     He  also  sajs — > 

"  They  prononneed  me  the  greateat  medioine  man  in  the  world ;  for  they 
said  I  had  loade  living  beings, — ^they  said  they  could  see  their  chiefa 
alive  in  two  places— those  that  I  had  made  were  a  little  alive — ^they 
could  see  their  eyes  move.'* 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  fail  to  supply  kindred  facts. 
Concerning  the  Malagasy,  EUis  testifies  that  friends  of  the 
prince,  on  seeing  a  photograph  of  him,  took  off  their  hats 
to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  which  holds  of  a  pictorial  representation  holds  of 
a  carved  or  sculptured  one — ^holds  even  more  naturally; 
since  the  carved  representation  being  solid,  approaches 
closer  to  the  reality.  Where  the  image  is  painted  and  has 
eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participation  in  the  vitality  of 
the  person  imitated  becomes,  in  the  uncritical  mind  of  the 
savage,  very  strong.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  horror 
a  child  shows  on  seeing  an  adult  put  on  an  ugly  mask,  even 
when  the  mask  has  been  previously  shown  to  it,  may  con- 
ceive the  awe  which  a  rude  effigy  excites  in  the  primitive 
mind.  The  sculptured  figure  of  the  dead  man  arouses  the 
thought  of  the  actual  dead  man,  which  passes  into  a  con- 
viction that  he  is  present. 

§  158.  And  why  should  it  not  f  If  the  other-self  can 
leave  the  living  body  and  re-enter  it — ^if  the  ghost  can 
come  back  and  animate  afresh  the  dead  body — ^if  the 
embalmed  Peruvian,  presently  to  be  resuscitated  by  his 
wandering  double,  was  then  to  need  his  carefully-preserved 
hair  and  nails-^if  the  soul  of  the  Egyptian,  after  its  trans* 
migrations,  occupying  some  thousands  of  years,  was  expected 
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fco  infuBe  itself  once  more  into  His  mummy ;  why  shonld  not 

a  spirit  go  into  an  image  F    A  living  body  differs  more  from 

a  mnmmy  in  teztnre,  than  a  mummy  does  from  wood* 

That  a  saTage  does  think  an  effigy  is  inhabited  we  have 

abundant  proofs.     Lander,  describing  the  Yorabans,  says  a 

mother  carries  for  some  time  a  wooden  figore  of  her  lost 

child,  and  when  she  eats,  puts  part  of  her  food  to  its  lips. 

The  Samoiedes,  according  to  Bastian,  ''feed  the  wooden 

images  of  the  dead.''     The  relatives  of  an  Ostyak 

'*  make  a  rode  wooden  image  representing,  and  in  honour  of,  the 
deceased,  which  is  set  up  in  the  yurt  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  directs.  *  *  4^  At  every  meal  they 
set  an  offering  of  food  before  the  image ;  and  should  this  represent  a  de- 
ceased husband,  the  widow  embraces  it  from  time  to  time.  «  «  «  This 
kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  image  is  buried/'  \ 

Erman,  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that 
the  descendants  of  deceased  priests  preserve  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  from  generation  to  generation ; 

**  and,  by  well-oontrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  procure 
offerings  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  those  laid  on 
the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowledged  gods.  But  that  the^e  latter 
also  have  an  historical  origin,  that  they  were  originally  monuments 
of  distinguished  men,  to  which  prescription  and  the  interest  of  the 
Shamans  gave  by  degrees  an  arbitrary  meaning  and  importance,  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  doubt.'* 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  us  unmistakably  how  worship 
of  the  dead  man^s  e(&gy  passes  into  worship  of  the  divine 
idol;  for  the  two  are  identical.  At  each  meal,  placing 
the  dishes  before  the  household  god,  they  wait  (i.e.,  /cut) 
till  "  the  idol,  who  eats  invisibly,  has  had  enough/'  More- 
over, we  are  told  by  Bastian  that  when  a  Samoiede  goes  on 
a  journey,  ''his  relatives  direct  the  idol  towards  the  place 
to  which  U  ia  gone,  in  order  that  ^t  may  look  after  him." 
How  among  the  more  advanced  peoples  of  these  regions 
there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god,  developed  as 
we  have  seen  from  the  effigy  of  the  dead  nmn,  is  the  re- 
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ridence  of  a  conscioTiB  being,  is  implied  by  the  following 
statement  of  Erman  respecting  the  Russians  of  Irkutsk  : — 

"  Whatever  familiaritieB  may  be  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
only  seraple  by  whieh  the  young  women  are  infallibly  controlled,  is  a 
anperatitioiis  dread  of  being  alone  with  their  lovers  in  the  presence  of 
the  holy  images.  Conscientioas  difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
frequently  obviated  by  patting  these  witnesses  behind  a  curtain.*' 

Like  beliefs  are  displayed  by  other  races  wholly  un* 
allied.  Of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Ellis  tells  us  that  after 
a  death  in  a  &mily,  the  surrivors  worship  ''an  image 
with  which  they  imagine  the  spirit  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected '^ ;  and  also  that ''  Oro^  the  great  national  idol,  was 
generally  supposed  to  give  the  responses  to  the  priests.^^ 
Concerning  the  Yucatanese,  Fancourt,  quoting  Cogolludo, 
says  that  ''  when  the  Itssaex  performed  any  feat  of  valour, 
their  idols^  whom  they  consulted,  were  wont  to  make  reply 
to  them'';  and,  quoting  Yillagutierre,  he  describes  the 
beating  of  an  idol  said  to  haye  predicted  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  who  had  deceived  them  respecting  the 
result.  Even  more  strikingly  shown  is  this  implication  in 
the  Quiche  legend.     Here  is  an  extract  from  Bancroft : — 

••And  they  worshipped  the  gods  that  had  become  stone,  Tohil, 
Avilix,  and  Hacavitz ;  and  they  oSeied.  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  of 
birds,  and  pierced  their  own  ears  and  shoulders  in  honour  of  these 
gods,  and  collected  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  pressed  it  out  into  a 
cup  before  them.  *  *  «  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  we  have  told, 
could  nevertheless  resume  a  movable  shape  when  they  pleased ;  which, 
indeed,  they  often  did." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  conceptions  of 
this  kind  are  found.  In  his  Hiataire  des  Musulmang 
d'Eipagne,  Dozy>  describing  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
idolatrotia  Arabians,  says — 

"  When  Amrolcais  set  out  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  on  the 
Beni-Asad,  he*  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhou-1-Eholosa  to 
make  a  consultation  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command 
prohibition,  expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced 
drawing.  But  three  times  he  drew  prohibition.  Thereupon  he  broke 
the  arrows  and  throwing  them  into  the  idol's  face,  he  shouted—'  Wretch, 
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tf  the  killed  man  had  been  thy  father,  thou  wonldst  not  fozbid  reveog 
Ing  him.' " 

Of  kindred  beliefs  in  classic  times^  an  instance  is  famished 
by  the  statements  respecting  the  so-called  yocal  Memnon. 
Among  the  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
is  one  signed  Gemellus : — "  Once  the  son  of  Satnm,  great 
Jove,  had  made  thee  monarch  of  the  East;  now  thou  art 
bat  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeds/' 
Similarly  with  the  beliefs  of  Christian  writers,  implied 
by  the  miracles  they  ascribe  to  certain  apostles  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  "Coming  into  India,  the  Apostle 
Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in  which  was  the  idol  As- 
taroth."  *  ♦  ♦  At  the  wish  of  the  kuig,  he  agrees  to 
expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages  in  a  dialogae 
with  him.  *  *  *  "Then  the  apostle  commands  him — *If 
then  dost  not  wish  to  be  harled  into  the  abyss,  come  forth 
from  the  image  and  break  it,  and  go  forth  into  the  de- 
sert.' '' — 8.  Bartholamcei,  eapp.  1-6. 

The  proofs,  then,  are  many  and  oonclasive.  Unable  to 
dissociate  appearance  from  reality,  the  savage,  thinking  the 
eflSgy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost,  propitiates 
it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  eflBgy  of  the  dead  man  develops 
into  the  idol  of  the  god,  the  sacrifices  to  it  are  made  ander 
a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritual  resident. 

§  159.  What  dugieo  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  suffices 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  ?  These  images 
the  savage  makes  are  very  rude.  The  carved  post  he  sticks 
on  a  grave,  or  the  little  stone  image  he  hangs  round  his 
neck  instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resembles  but 
remotely  the  human  being,  and  not  at  all  the  individual 
commemorated.  Still  it  suffices.  And  considering  how 
easily  the  primitive  mind,  unchecked  by  scepticism,  accepts 
the  slightest  suggestion,  we  may  expect  that  even  smaller 
Ukenesses  will  suffice.  A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remain- 
ing arms  in  a  strange  way,  or  a  rock  of  which  the  profile 
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Been  Bgamat  the  &ky  recalls  a  &ce,  will  arouse  the  idea  of  a 
batnan  inhabitant.  Heroly  noting,  however,  that  euob  acci- 
dental similaritieB  aid  in  eztending  to  variooa  objects  the 
notion  of  resident  ghosts,  let  ns  obserre  the  more  potent 
canses    f  fetichistic  beliefs. 

In  }  54  we  saw  how  the  discoveiy  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  the  mind  to  snapect  animation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  shell ;  there 
are  the  Temains  of  a  fish  ohanged  into  stone.  If,  as  a 
silicified  tree  shows,  wood  retaining  all  its  fibrons  appear^ 
ance  may  become  flint,  may  not  a  man  also  tarn  into  this 
dense  snbstance  T  And  if  the  dry,  hard  body  of  a  mnmmy 
may  be  entered  by  its  sool — if  a  wooden  image  may  be  so 
too;  may  not  sonls  be  present  in  petrified  masses  that  look 
like  parts  of  men  f  See  these  bones  which  hare  been  dug 
ap— KeaTy,  stony,  but  in  shape  sufficiently  like  haman 
bones  to  deceivQ  the  savage ;  as,  in  fact,  snch  bones  hare,  in 
past  times,  habitually  deceived  the  ciriliaed,  leading  to 
stories  of  giant  races.  What  is  to  be  thonght  of  themt 
Are  they  not,  bke  other  hnman  remains,  frequented  by  the 
doubles  to  which  they  once  belonged  f  Will  they  not  some 
day  be  re-animated  f 

Be  tiiia  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reverence  for  stones, 
this  reverence  is  certainly  in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
tiie  belief  that  they  were  onoe  men,  and  that  they  will 
eventnally  revive  as  men.  Already  I  have  quoted  from 
Piedrahita  the  fact  that  "the  Inches  worshipped  every 
stone  as  a  god,  as  they  said  that  they  had  all  been  men." 
Arriaga  says  the  Femvians  "  worship  certain  heights  and 
monntains,  and  rerj  large  stones  *  *  *  saying  that  th^ 
were  once  men."     Arendano  argued  with  them  thus : — 

"  Yoor  wise  men  any  that  of  old  in  PuTmnpacba  there  were  men,  and 
now  we  see  iritit  our  own  cjea  that  they  tie  stonea,  or  hilla,  or  rocfca,  or 
islands  of  the  sea.  ■  «  ■  If  these  huacas  origiutdlj  were  men.  and  bad 
a  father  and  mother,  like  oarselTee,  and  then  Contiviracocha  haa  turned 
them  into  itonea,  the;  are  northleea." 
Such  stones  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
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ghosts  that  mammies  do :  witness  Armg^'s  statement  thai 
the  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  the  village, 
''is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimes  a  mammy/'  They 
also  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idols  do: 
witness  the  statement  of  Montesinos^  that  "  the  Ynoa  Booca 
caused  to  be  thrown  from  the  mountain  [a  oertain  idol]. 
«  ♦  ♦  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  ont  of  it  and  entered 
anothoi^  stone^  which  is  still  shown  in  the  Talley.  The 
Indians  have  greatly  honoured  it  since  that  iime^  and  still 
worship  it/'  And  this  belief  is  definitely  expressed  in 
Molina's  account  of  a  certain  reaction  towards  the  old  creed 
in  1560,  when  native  priests,  describing  the  ancestral  ghosts 
or  huacas,  as  enraged  with  those  who  had  been  baptiaed, 
said  "  the  times  of  the  Ynoas  would  be  restored,  and  the 
huacas  would  not  enter  into  stones  or  fountains  to  speak, 
but  would  be  incorporated  in  men  whom  they  would  cause 
to  speak."  Similarly  of  the  Coast  Negproes  Winterbottom 
tells  us  that  in  Some  towns,  when  a  person  dies,  a  stone  is 
taken  to  a  certain  house  provided;  and  unong  the  Bnlloms, 
womefn  ''  make  occasional  sacrifices  and  oflSerings  of.  rice  to 
the  stones  which  are  preserved  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  prostrate  themselves  before  these."  Such  facts,  if 
they  do  not  imply  the  belief  that  the  dead  man  has  become 
a  stone,  imply  the  belief  that  his  ghost  is  present  in  it. 
'  ThiA  last  instance  introduces  us  to  another  mode  in 
which  fetic)iistio  conceptions  arise.  Already  the. praetiees 
of  sorcerers  have  familiarized  us  with  the  primitive  •  belief 
that  each  person's  nature  inheres  not  only  in  all  parte  of  his 
body,  but  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  used,  P^bably 
the  interpretation  of  odoor  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the 
breath  id  the  spirit  or  other-self,  is  not  this  invisible  emana- 
tion which  permeates  a  mane's  clothing,  and  by  which  he 
paay  be  traced,  also  a  part  of  his  other-self  T  Various 
derivations  show  us  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfume  &nd 
fume  coming  from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  vapour, 
are  thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  visible  vapour  of 
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breath.  EdtalaUon  Ib  tibat  whidi  braatbea  cat  of.  ]  a  Jjatiii, 
aidor  waa  applicable  alike  to  a  steam  and  a  BineU;  and 
the  Germaa  dn/t,  used  for  a  delicate  odour,  originally 
oieaat  vapour.  Just  ae  we  now  speak  of  the  "  breath  of 
flowers  "  as  eqairalent  to  their  fragrance ;  so,  in  earlf  speech, 
did  men  associate  the  smell  with  the  expired  air,  which  was 
identified  with  the  aool.  Hare  we  not,  indeed,  ourselves 
some  to  use  the  word  tpirU,  similarly  having  reference  to 
breath,  for  the  odorous  steam  which  distils  from  a  thing ; 
and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  naturally  regard  tho 
spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the  odour  clings  t 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  clear  proof  that  not  dress 
only,  but  even  stones,  are  supposed  to  become  permeated  by 
this  invisible  emanation,  existing  either  as  breath  or  as 
odoor.  Aocor^oig  to  Ximeneii,  when  a  lord  died  in  Tera 
Faa,  **  Uka  first  thing  they  did  after  his  death  was  to  pat  a 
precious  stone  in  his  month.  Others  sdy  that  they  did  this, 
not  after  his  death,  but  in  his  last  moments.  The  object  o£ 
it  was  that  the  stone  receive  his  soul."  A  kindred  notion 
is  implied  by  a  practice  of  the  Mencans,  who,  along  wi^i  a 
man's  remains,  "pnt  a  gem  of  more  or  less  valne>  which 
they  said  wotdd  serve  him  in  place  of  a  heart  in  the  othot 
world  " :  heart  and  soul  being,  with  eome  of  these  American 
peoples,  convertiUe  tetme.  Under  another  form  the  same 
idea  meets  ns  unong  the  New  Zealanders.  Mr.  White, 
who  in  Te  Boon  embodies  maoy  New  Zealand  superstitions, 
narrates  a  discussion  concerning  the  ghosts  of  the  deed,  in 
which  he  represents  an  old  man  as  saying — 

"  Aze  not  til  thing*  the  offapiiiig  of  the  gods  ?  Is  not  ths  kumara 
the  god  that  hid  MmHlf  from,  taaxl  Do  yaa  not  flat  the  kilmftra  ? 
Are  not  fish  another  god  who  went  into  the  n&tei  ?  Do  jan  not  ea( 
fish  J  Aie  not  the  birds  also  gods?  Were  not  the  gods  spirits  [i.*., 
ghosts  of  men]?  Then,  n'hj  are  fou  not  afraid  of  the  things  that 
;dq  eat?  Anything  cooked  sends  the  spirit  into  the  etonea  on  which 
(hey  are  cooked.  Then,  whj  do  did  peopla  eat  ont  of  a  hangi,  and  oflf 
tlut  stones  wludi  hold  the  spirit  of  the  food  lootriud.  on  them  ?  " 

Thus  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
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mammy,  or  an  effigy,  may  be  entered  by  a  spirit;  so,  toO; 
may  a  shapeless  stone.  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  adoration  of  inanimate  objects  thus  possessed  by 
ghosts,  is  really  adoration  of  the  indwelling  ghosts;  and 
that  the  powers  ascribed  to  snch  objects  are  the  powers 
ascribed  to  snch  ghosts. 

§  160.  Naturally  this  notion,  once  established,  develops 
in  all  directions.  A  ready  explanation  of  everything 
remarkable  is  famished.  When  ghosts,  aooamnlating  and 
losing  their  once-remembered  individualities,  are  thought 
of  as  a  multitude  of  invisible  beings— when  they  are  here 
conceived  as  elbowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  house, 
here  as  swarming  in  the  nooks  of  the  forests,  here  as  so 
numerous  that  a  thing  cannot  be  thrown  aside  without 
danger  of  hitting  one;  it  happens,  inevitably,  that  being 
everywhere  at  hand  they  become  the  assigned  caases  of 
all  unfamiliar  things.  Instances  are  furnished  by  every 
race. 

In  Africa  the  Bnlloms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying  spirit- 
agency,  "  whatever  appears  to  them  strange  or  uncommon.'' 
By  the  Congo  people,  unknown  shells  are  called  '*  Grod's 
children^';  and  the  Negroes  in  Nuffi  (on  the  Niger),  astonished 
at  the  size  of  a  European  vessel,  worshipped  it.  The  like 
holds  in  Polynesia.  Ellis  tells  us  that  a  sledge  left  by  Cook 
or  his  companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natives.  A  cocoa- 
nut  tree  in  Fiji,  which  divided  in  two  branches,  '^  was  con- 
sequently regarded  with  great  veneration  .'*  Similarly  in 
America.  Schoolcraft  says  supematuralness  is  alleged  of 
"  anything  which  a  Dakotah  cannot  comprehend  '*i  and  that 
by  the  Mandans  all  unusual  things  are  deemed  supernatural. 
Of  the  Chippewas  Buchanan  tells  us  that  *'  if  they  do  not 
understand  anything,  they  immediately  say,  it  is  a  spirit  "j 
Emd  the  same  notion  was  dominant  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  who,  according  to  J.  d'Acosta,  '*  worshipped 
anything  in   nature  which    seemed  to  them  notable    and 
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diflerent  from  others^  as  recognizing  in  it  some  particalav 
deity." 

Thus  the  nnnsualness  wliich  makes  an  object  a  fetich,  is 
supposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — an  agent  without 
which  deviation  from  the  ordinary  would  be  unaccountable. 
There  is  no  tendency  gratuitously  to  ascribe  duality  of  nature; 
out  only  when  there  is  an  unfamiliar  appearance^  or  motion, 
or  sound,  or  change,  in  a  thing,  does  there  arise  this  idea  of 
a  possessing  spirit.  Simon  tells  us  of  the  Ghibchas  that 
many  worshipped  ''  at  lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other 
places  of  striking  or  unusual  aspect^' :  saying  that  by  certain 
occurrences  '*  the  demon  had  given  a  sign  that  they  should 
worship  him  at  such  places.'^  The  implication  here  so 
manifest,  that  one  of  the  haunting  invisible  beings  is  the 
object  of  adoration,  is  again  shown  us  by  the  EQndus.  Mr. 
Lyall,  in  the  essay  lately  quoted,  though  he  accepts  that 
current  view  of  fetichism  which  I  think  erroneous,  so  states 
the  results  of  his  Indian  experiences  that  they  perfectly 
harmonize  with  the  interpretation  here  given.     He  says— 

**  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  this  original  downright  adoration 
of  queer-looking  objects,  is  modified  by  passing  into  the  higher  order  of 
imaginative  superstition.  First,  the  stone  is  tbe  abode  of  some  spirit ; 
its  curious  shape  or  situation  betraying  posMession.  Next,  this  strange 
form  or  aspect  argues  some  design,  or  handiwork,  of  supernatural 
beings,*'  etc.,  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidence  from  all  sides  converges  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fetich-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 
soul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  fetich ; 
which  soul,  in  common  with  supernatural  agfents  at  large,  is 
originally  the  double  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  But  we  need  not  rest  with  indirect  evidence  of 
this.     Direct  evidence  is  abundant. 

Many  pages  back,  facts  were  given  showing  that  origin* 
ally  the  fetich  is  nothing  but  the  ghost.  While,  in  §  58,  we 
saw  that  the  Abipones,  fearing  the  ghost,  thought  ''the 
Mho  was  its  voice  '^ ;  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked 
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why  he  made  an  offering  to  the  eeho,  answered — **  Did  jqq 
not  liear  tlie  fetich  f  '^  In  East  Africa^  Barton  describes  the 
fetich-hats  as  having  food  and  beer  placed  in  them  ''to 
propitiate  the  ghosts/'  The  Co^t  Negroes  who^  wor- 
shipping the  dead^  perform  ''pilgrimages  to  their  graves 
to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices/'  who  mould  day  figures  of 
their  departed  chiefs,  who  sometimes  have  tubes  leading 
down  to  the  boned  corpses,  through  which  they  daily  pour 
libations,  show  us  by  various  associated  observances  that 
the  fetich  is  the  residence  of  the  ghost.  According  to 
Winterbottom,  the  natives  round  Siena  Leone  "  sddom  dr 
never  drink  spirits,  wine,  etc.,  wii^out  spilling  a  little  of  it 
upon  the  ground,  and  wetting  the  grugru  or  fetich''; 
Craikshank  mentions  certain  foods  abstained  from  acckMrd" 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  fetich ;  Beecham  says  the  fetich- 
house  forms  a  sort  of  sanctuary;  Bastian  names  a  fetich<i 
man  who  used  ventriloquism  in  announcing  the  oracles;— 
facts  all  implying  notions  like  those  which  elsewhere  go 
along  with  ghost-worship.  Lander,  speaking  of  a  village 
on  the  Niger  vrhere  there  was  a  carved  image,  the  fetich, 
says — '^We  were  desired  to  roast  our  bullock  under  him, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smell  ** ;  and  in  Dahomey 
''the  roads,  villages,  and  houses,"  according  to  Wilmot, 
"  are  filled  with  fetich-images  and  sacrifices  to  the  fetich." 
Whether  the  fetich  is  a  bundle  of  things  belonging  to 
Ik  relative  who  has  died,  or  an  effigy  of  this  deceased 
personi,  or  an  idol  that  has  lost  historic  individuality^  or 
some  other  object,  the  resident  spirit  is  nothing  bnt  a  modi- 
fication of  the  ancestral  ghost,  deviatixig  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  certainty  of  this  conclusion  is 
best  shown  by  the  summarised  statement  BeedbUn  makes. 

"The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritual,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  natnre  their  residence/ or  enter  occa- 
sionally into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  which  have 
been  duly  oonseerated  by  certain  ceremonies.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
people  that  the  fetiches  noi  unfreqaently  render  themselves  visible  te 
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moarUla.  «  *  «  They  beUevB  tkat  these  fetiches  are  of  both  sexes,  and 
that  they  lequlre  food." 

And  if  tluB  OGCasional  yiaibilitj,  this  need  for  f ood^  and 

this  difference  of  sex^  are  not  enough,  to  show  the  original 

hnman  nature  of  the  fetich,  it  is  oonclusirelj  shown  by  the 

following  Btatejnent  of  Bastian  about  the  Congo  people. 

'*  The  natiTes  say  that  the  great  fetiefa  of  Bamba  tives  in  the  bushy 
where  no  man  sdes  hin),  or  can  see  hm.  When  he  dies,  Uie  fetioh'* 
priests  carefdlly  collect  his  bones  in  order  to  revive  them,  and  nooiiah 
them  till  they  again  acqnire  flesh  and  blood." 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  answering  to  the 
ghost,  answers  as  being  expected  to  resume,  in  like  manner, 
the  original  bodily  form. 

§  162.  We  will  now  draw  a  ooroUary  from  this  interpre* 
tation  of  fetichism,  and  observe  how  completely  it  har* 
monizes  with  the  facts. 

ISvidence  has  been  given  that  Tarions  low  type»  of  men 
have  either  no  ideas  of  a  reviral  after  death,  or  vague  and 
wavering  idefas :  the  conception  of  a  ghost  is  undeveloped. 
If,  as  contended  above,  thj^  woisliip  of  ihe  fetich  is  the 
worship  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  supernatural  being 
derived  from  the  ghost;  it  follows  tiiat  the  fetich-theory, 
being  dependei^  on  the  ghost-theory,  must  succeed  it  in 
order  of  time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theoryj 
f etichism  will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That 
it  doe»  this,  proofs  are  abcmdant. 

Of  tiie  Lidian  Hill-tribea  may  be  named,  as  about  the 
lowest  known,  the  Judngs,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super* 
natural  being,  with  no  idea  of  another  life,  with  no  ances* 
tor-worthip',  -ha/ve  also  no  fetichism:  an  accompanying 
absence  of  Witchcraft  being  also  noteworthy.  The  Anda- 
man Islanders,  classed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
who  are  without  a  ''  notion  of  their  own  origin,^'  and  with* 
out  a  notion  ^of  a  futui5e  existence,''  acre  also  without 
felichiani :  8Q;,  at  lea$t^  may  be  XMmduded  from  the  sileiice 
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of  thoBo  who  describe  them.  Of  the  Faegians,  too^  among 
whom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  foond  by  Cook,  no 
fetichism  is  alleged.  Nor  have  those  very  inferior  savages 
the  Australians,  though  believing  in  ghosts,  reached  the 
stage  at  which  the  ghost-theory  originates  this  derivative 
theory :  they  do  not  propitiate  inanimate  objects.  Their  now- 
extinct  neighbours,  too,  the  Tasmanians,  like  them  in  grade, 
were  like  them  in  this.  And  even  the  Yeddahs,  who,  think* 
ing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  are  everywhere  around,  have 
a  dominant  ancestor-worship,  but  whose  intelligence  and 
social  state  are  extremely  low,  do  not  show  us  this  exten- 
sion of  the  ghost-theory. 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occur  to  the  utterly 
stupid ;  but  they  become  obvious  to  those  who  begin  to  think. 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculty  is  good,  will 
be  the  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  drawn  from  erro- 
neous premises.  As  was  pointed  out  in  §§  57  and  96,  it 
is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  but  highly  intelli- 
gent  savages,  such  as  the  Pijians,  who  believe  that  a  man 
has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection;  and  who 
accept  the  inf  eirence  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
must  have   souls.  The  various  African  peoples, 

even  taken  by  themselves,  suffice  to  show  that  fetichism 
arises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evolu- 
tion has  been  reached.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  the 
Bushmen ;  and  of  the  African  races  whose  state  is  known  to 
us,  the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damaras,  among 
whom,  according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  ''an  unusual 
phenomenon,'^  and  whose  stupidity  Galton  exemplifies  so 
vividly,  have  not  drawn  from  their  feebly-marked  .ghost- 
beliefs  the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises :  GUlton  says 
-^''of  the  fetich  superstition  there  is  no  trace/'  But 
fetichism  meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  races 
— the  Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Coast  Ne- 
groes, the  PahomaHs,  the  Ashantees.  We  find  it  rampant 
where  there  are  fortified  towns^  w^ll-organized  gov0r&ment8^ 
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iHge  Standing  armies,  prisons,  poUce,  and  sumptuary  laws, 

considerable  division  of  labour,  periodical  markets,  regular 

shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in 

civilization.  Still  more  conspicuously  is  this  rela* 

tion  exhibited  in  America.    We  do  not  read  of  fetichism 

among  the  rude  Ghirihuanas  of  ancient  Pern;  but  among 

the  civilized  Peruvians  it  was  immensely  elaborated.     Both 

before  and  after  the  Ynca  conquest,  ''they  worshipped 

herbs,  plants,  flowers,  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hills,  g^at 

rocks,  and  the  chinks  in  them,  hollow  caves,  pebbles,  and 

small  stones  of  different  colours.''  And  then,  if 

we  ask  where  fetichism  has  culminated,  we  are  referred  to 

a  people  whose  civilization,  older  in  date  than  our  own,  has 

created  vast  cities,  elaborate  industries,  a  highly-structm^ed 

language,  great  poems,  subtle  philosophies.     In  India, 

**  A  woman  adores  the  basket  which  serves  to  bring  or  to  hold  her 
necessaries,  and  offers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 
other  implements  that  assist  her  in  her  household  labours.  A  carpenter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools ;  and  like- 
wise offers  sacrifices  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style  with 
which  he  is  going  to  write ;  a  soldier  to  the  arms  he  is  to  use  in  tho 
field;  amaaon  to  his  trowel." 

And  this  statement  of  Dubois,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lub* 
bock,  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Lyall  in  his  "  Religion  of 
an  Indian  Province.*'  ''Not  only,"  he  says,  "does  the 
huabandman  pray  to  his  plough,  the  fisher  to  his  net,  the 
weaver  to  his  loom  ;  but  the  scribe  adores  his  pen,  and  the 
banker  his  account-books.'* 

How  untenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comes  first  among 
superstitions,  will  now  be  manifest.  Suppose  the  facts 
reversed.  Suppose  that  by  Ju&ngs,  Andamanese,  Fuegians, 
Australians,  Tasmanians,  and  Bushmen,  the  worship  of 
inanimate  objects  was  carried  to  the  greatest  extent;  that 
among  tribes  a  little  advanced  in  intelligence  and  social 
state,  it  was  somewhat  restricted  ;  that  it  went  on  decreas- 
ing as  knowledge  and  civilization  increased;  and  that  in 
highly -developed  societies,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Pei»u 
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and  modem  India^  it  became  inconspicaons.  Shoald  we  uot 
Bay  that  the  statement  was  concloBiTely  proved  f  Clearly, 
then,  as  the  facts  happen  to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  the 
statement  is  oonclosiTely  disproved. 

§  163.  Induction  having  shown  the  nntmth  of  this  corrent 
dogma,  we  are  now  prepared  for  seeing  how  entirely  de- 
dnction  discredits  it. 

Made  on  the  strength  of  evidence  furnished  by  early 
travellers,  whose  contact  was  chiefly  with  races  partially 
advanced  and  even  semi-civilized,  the  assertion  that  fetich- 
ism  is  primordial  gained  possession  of  men's  minds;  and 
prepossession  being  nine  points  of  belief,  it  has  held  its 
gfronnd  with  scarcely  a  question.  I  had  myself  accepted 
it;  though,  as  I  remember,  with  some  vague  dissatisfac- 
tion, probably  arising  from  inability  to  see  how  so  strange 
an  interpretation  arose.  This  vaguo  dissatisfaction  passed 
into  scepticism  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
ideas  of  savages.  Tabulated  evidence  presented  by  the 
lowest  races,  changed  scepticism  into  disbelief;  and  thought 
has  made  it  manifest  that  the  statement,  disproved  a  pogie^ 
riort,  is  contrary  to  a  priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  ''The  Ideas  of  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate,''  it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligence 
gives  increasing  power  to  discriminate  the  living  from  the 
not-living ;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confound  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  suppose  the  animal  which  is 
far  above  the  rest  in  sagacity,  gratuitously  confuses  the 
two,  is  uliwaorrantable.  Were  the  f etichistic  conception  pri- 
mordial, it  would  be  possible  to  show  how  the  evolution  of 
thought  necessitated  its  antecedence ;  whereas  this,  so  &r 
OB  I  see,  is  impossible.  Consider  the  mind  of  the  savage  as 
delineated  in  foregoing  chapters — unspecnlative,  uncritical, 
incapable  of  generalizing,  iand  with  scarcely  any  notions 
save  those  yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Ask  what  could 
lead  him  to  think  of  an  inAnimate  object  as  having  in  it 
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■ome  existence  besides  that  vhieh  his  BoneeB  aoqnaict  faito 
with?  He  bas  no  words  for  sepxrate  propertiea,  maoli  leaa 
m  word  for  property  in  general ;  and  if  he  cannot  even  con> 
ccire  a  property  apart  from  an  ^gregate  presenting  it — ■ 
cannot  oonoeire  coloar  apart  from  particalar  objects  coloured 
— how  can  he  imagine  a  second  invisible  entity  as  csnaing  the 
actions  of  the  visible  entity  T  He  has  neither  that  tendency 
to  thinh  whieh  mnst  precede  such  a  conception,  nor  has  ho 
the  mental  power  required  to  grasp  snch  a  conception.  Only 
as  the  progress  of  thonght  evolves  the  ghost-theory,  does 
there  aristi,  when  circnmstances  enggest  it,  this  idea  of  an 
animate  agent  in  an  inanimate  object.  I  say  advisedly — 
when  circomstaoces  snggest  it ;  for  at  first  he  does  not 
gratnitonsly  assume  spiritual  possession.  Something  ano- 
malouB  is  requisite  to  snggest  the  presence  of  a  spirit. 
And  if  afterrrards,  in  higher  stages  of  progress,  he  extends 
such  interpretations,  so  as  to  think  of  mnltitadinons  oommon 
things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accnmnlation  of 
ghosts  and  derived  spirits  swarming  everywhere. 

That  feticfaiam  is  a  sequence  of  the  ghost-theory  might, 
indeed,  be  suspected  from  the  evidence  which  our  own 
people  have  famished,  and  still  fumish.  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still-extant  doctrine  of  the  real  presence; 
nor  to  the  creed  implied  by  the  obsolete  practice  of  ex- 
orcizing the  water  used  in  baptism;  nor  to  the  conceptions 
of  tiioae  who  in  past  times  thonght  objects  which  behaved 
strangely  were  "  possessed,"  thongh  they  did  not  assume 
possession  to  account  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects. 
I  refer  chiefly  to  the  evidence  which  modem  spiritualists 
yvAd  ns.  If  tables  turn  and  chairs  move  about  without 
visiUe  agency,  spirits  are  the  assumed  agents.  In  presence 
of  some  action  not  understood,  there  is  a  revival  of  the 
fetichistic interpretation:  the  cause  is  a  supernataral  being, 
uad  this  sopematnral  being  is  the  ghost. 

§  164.  Propitiation  of  the  dead,  which,  originating  funeral 
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ritee^  deyelops  into  the  observmices  constitating  worship 
in  general^  has  thns^  among  its  other  divergent  resultSi 
idol'Worship  and  fetich-worship.  All  stages  in  the  genesis 
of  these  are  traceable* 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recentlj-dead  body,  to  the  dried 
body  or  mummy,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a 
figaro  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  sub- 
stances; there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed  on  a  box 
containing  the  relics ;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figure  placed 
on  the  grave  containing  the  remains.  And  as  thus  com- 
bined, the  remains  and  the  representative  figure  have  been 
in  kindred  ways  sacrificed  to  by  civilized  races — Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  Romans,  down  even  to  mediaeval  Christians ;  for 
does  not  the  adored  figure  of  a  saint  above  his  tomb,  undeni* 
ably  correspond  to  the  carved  effigy  which  the  savage  places 
on  a  grave  and  propitiates  f  That  this  representative 

image  of  the  dead  man  grows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
have  clear  proof.  The  worship,  persistent  for  various 
periods,  becomes  in  some  cases  permanent ;  and  then  con- 
stitutes the  established  idolatry  of  the  savage,  which  evolves 
finally  into  elaborate  religious  ceremonies  performed  before 
awe  -inspiring  statues  in  magnificent  temples.  Fur- 

ther, from  the  notion  of  *  the  primitive  man  that  along  with 
likeness  in  aspect  there  goes  likeness  in  nature,  comes  a 
belief  that  the  efiigy  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost ;  and  from 
this  there  descends  the  notion  that  deities  enter  idols  and 
occasionally  speak  from  them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break.  In  Africa  the  visible  fetich  is  often  a  man-shaped 
figure,  sometimes  a  figure  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
"  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  our  scare-crows '';  and  some- 
times a  thing  human  only  in  its  connexions,  having  the 
character  of  an  amulet:  the  faith  m  which,  as  we  saw 
(§  133),  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  strange  in  siKe,  shape,  aspect,  or  behaviour,  is 
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ierivatiye,  and  goes  along  with  'belief  in  tlie  presence  of  a 
spirit  origfinally  baman^  facts  make  clear.  This  extension^ 
becoming  marked  as  we  see  it  does  where  mental  eyolution 
has  made  considerable  progress^  accompanies  the  growth 
and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory — occurs  where  ghosts 
are  supposed  to  be  ever-present  causes  of  diseases,  cures, 
accidents,  benefits,  etc. ;  and  exhibits  the  unchecked  appli- 
cation of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  explain  every- 
thing. Beliefs  thus  originating  are  aided  by  the 
idea  that  shadows  are  souls.  As  we  before  saw  (§  96),  this 
idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  naturally  betrayed^  they 
extend  to  other  shadows  than  those  cast  by  their  own 
bodies.  As  they  advance,  reason  forces  this  implication 
on  them ;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tions of  object-souls  otherwise  reached.  Proof 
that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghost,  is  in  some  cases  joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an 
ancestral  ghost.  The  hv^ieas  of  the  Peruvians^  which 
were  both  the  objects  themselves  and  the  ghosts  supposed 
to  be  in  them  and  to  speak  from  them,  were  their  fore- 
fathers. Garcilasso  tells  us  that  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked 
upon  as  honourable  unless  he  is  descended  from  a  fountain, 
river^  or  lake  (or  even  the  sea) ;  or  from  a  wild  animal,  such 
as  a  bear,  lion,  tiger,  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  eurUur 
[condor],  or  some  other  bird  of  prey;  or  from  a  mountain, 
cave,  or  forest '';  and,  as  Gieza  shows  us,  these  huacas 
whence  they  descended,  they  worshipped. 

That  idolatry  and  fetichism  are  aberrant  developments  of 
ancestor-worship,  thus  made,  I  think,  abundantly  evidenti 
will  become  more  evident  still  on  passing  to  the  kindred 
g'oupp  of  facts  which  now  follow. 
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§  185.  Lff  the  clxspter  on  ''Primitive  Ideas,''  it  waa 
pointed  oat  that  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  metamorphoses 
which  actually  occnr^  are^  at  first  sights  more  marvellons 
than  many  which  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occur — ^that  the 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  fly,  an  egg  and  a  bird, 
a  tadpole  and  a  frog,  are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between 
a  child  and  a  puppy,  a  man  and  a  bull. 

Encouraged,  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  se^as,  and  not 
deterred  by  such  cognitions  as  have  been  established  by  ex* 
periences  accumulating  for  thousands  of  years,  the  savage 
yields  unresistingly  to  anything  which  suggests  that  a 
creature  has  assumed  a  different  shape.  In  some  cases  the 
supposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  into 
another ;  as  in  Brazil,  where.  Burton  says^  "  the  people 
universally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  transmutable 
into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth/'  But  mostly,  the  trans- 
formation is  of  men  into  animals,  or  of  animials  into  men* 

In  glancing  at  the  evidence  supplied  by  all  races,  we  will 
first  take  a  number  of  examples,  and  then  consider  the  in- 
terpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beings  disguise  themselves 
as  brutes,  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally ;  as  concern- 
in  g  the  Thliukeets  of  North  America,  who  "  will  kill  a  bear 
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only  in  case  of  great  neoesail?,  for  the  boor  is  aapposed  to 
be  a  man  that  has  talcen  tlie  Bhape  of  an  animal."  And  the 
conveive  idea  is  corrent  in  its  general  form  among  the 
Karens,  who  think  "  the  waters  are  inhabited  by  beings 
whose  proper  form  is  that  of  dragons  [?  crocodiles] ,  bnt  that 
occasionally  appear  as  men,  and  who  take  wives  of  the 
children  of  men."  Usually,  however,  only  certain  classes 
of  men  and  women,  distingnished  by  power  of  some  kind, 
or  believed  to  be  so,  have  this  ability  ascribed  to  them. 

Regarding  all  special  skill  as  supernatural,  sundry  African 
peoples  think  the  blacksmith  (who  ruiks  next  to  the  medi- 
cine-man) works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia  "black- 
smiths are  supposed  able  to  tnm  themselves  into  hyaenas  and 
other  animals."  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  it  infects  even 
European  residents :  Wilkinson  instances  a  traveller  who  as- 
serted that  he  had  seen  the  metamorphosis.  More 
commonly  it  is  the  sorcerers  exclusively  of  whom  this 
power  is  alleged.  Campbell  tells  us  that  the  Khonds 
believe  "witches  have  the  faculty  of  transforming  them- 
aelves  into  tigers."  According  to  Winterbottom,  in  case  of 
"an  alligator  seizing  upon  a  child  whilst  bathing  in  the 
river,  or  a  leopard  carrying  off  a  goat,"  the  Bulloms  "  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or  alligator  which 
has  committed  the  depredation,  but  a  witch  under  one  of 
these  assamed  forma,"  Mendieta  snys  that  among  the 
Mexicans  "  there  were  sorcerers  aud  witches  who  were 
thongfat  to  transform  themselves  into  animals."  Describing 
the  people  of  Honduras,  Herrera  tells  us  they  "punished 
sorcerers  that  did  mischief;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  ranged  on  the  mountains  like  tigers  or  lions,  killing 
men,  till  they  were  taken  and  hanged."  Both  from  Pied- 
rahitA  and  P.  Simon,  we  learn  that  the  Chibchas  "pre- 
tended to  have  great  sorcerers  who  might  be  transformed 
into  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  and  devour  men  like  these 
animals."  To  chiefs  as  well  aa  to  sorcerers  this  faculty 
is  in  some  places  ascribed.     Of  the  Tunja  Thomagata,  one 
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of  the  ChibchA  ralers^  Piedrahita  Bays  he  was  believed  "  to 
hare  had  a  long  tail^  after  the  manner  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger^ 
which  he  dragged  on  the  soil.''  Africans  supply  kindbred 
illustrations.  Here  is  one ;  to  which^  howeyer^  I  have  un- 
fortunately lost  the  reference. 

"  There  are  also  a  great  many  lions  and  hysenas,  and  there  is  no 
check  upon  the  increase  of  the  former,  for  the  people,  believing  that  the 
tools  of  their  ohiefii  enter  into  them,  never  attempt  to  kill  tkem ;  they 
even  helieve  that  a  chief  may  metamorphose  himself  into  a  lion,  kill 
any  one  he  chooses,  and  then  return  to  the  human  £ona ;  therefore, 
when  they  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is  the 
usual  mode  of  salutation/' 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  extends  to  the  chief's 
relatives.  Schweinfurth  narrates  how,  when  at  Gkdlabat, 
having  shot  a  hyasna,  he  was  reproached  by  the  sheik 
because  his,  the  sheik's,  mother,  was  a  *'  hyaana-woman.^' 

Instead  of  a  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases, 
possession.  We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream- theory, 
with  its  wandering  double  which  deserts  the  body  and  re- 
enters it,  brings,  among  many  sequences,  the  belief  that 
wandering  doubles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own ; 
and  the  last  chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this 
doctrine :  representative  figures,  and  even  inanimate  objects 
not  having  human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by 
human  ghosts.  Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among 
the  things  men's  souls  go  into.  Livingstone  tells  us  that 
at  Tete,  the  people  believe  'Hhat  while  persons  are  still 
living  they  may  enter  into  lions  and  alligators,  and  then 
return  again  to  their  own  bodies.''  Brett  says  the  Guiana 
tribes  think  jaguars  "  are  possessed  by  the  spirits  of 
men." 

Of  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  doubles 
of  living  persons,  there  go  beliefs  in  possession  by  the 
doubles  of  dead  persons.  Marsden  says  the  Sumatrans 
imagine  that 

"  tigers  in  general  are  actuated  with  the  spuits  of  departed  men,  and  no 
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•onaideratioii  will  pMvtil  on  t.  coantiTDUui  to  catch  or  to  woiuid  one, 
bnt  in  self-defence,  or  inunediatelf  after  the  act  of  destrojdug  a  friend." 
Among  existing  American  races  tihe  Apaches,  according 
to  Bancroft,  "  hold  that  ereiy  rattlesnake  contains  the  sool 
of  a  bad  man  or  is  an  emissarf  of  the  Eril  Spirit " ;  and  the 
same  writer  gives  testimony  that  "  the  Calif  omians  ronnd 
San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game,  believing 
such  animals  are  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  generations  of 
people  that  have  died  ages  ago:  'eater  of  Tenieon!'  is  a 
term  of  reproach  among  them."  With  the  ancient  American 
races  it  was  the  same.  As  one  out  of  many  statements,  may 
be  giren  this  made  by  Clavigero : — 

"  The  people  of  Tlascala  beliaved  that  the  bouIb  of  persons  of  rank 
went,  Bller  their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautiful  aud  sweet 
singing  birds,  and  those  of  the  nabler  quadrupeds ;  while  tlie  eouls  of 
infeiior  persona  were  sopposed  to  pass  into  weazles,  beetles,"  etc. 
There  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.  When  Hutchinson 
doubted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  pass  into  monkeys 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — "  It  be  Calabar  fash,  and 
white  man  no  saby  anyting  about  it." 

Passing  over  many  modifications  and  developments  of  thiB 
general  notion — ^passing  orer,  too,  those  filiations  upon  it 
which  early  civilizations  show  us,  such  as  the  Scripture  story 
of  the  expelled  devils  who  entered  into  the  swine,  and  the 
were-wolf  legends  of  the  middle  ages ;  let  us  turn  to  the 
interpretations.  We  have  seen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  savage  for  snpposing  metamorphoses,  if  circumstances 
suggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose 
them  without  suggestive  circumstances.  What,  then,  are 
these  f  We  shall  find  three  kinds;  leading  to  three  groups 
of  allied,  but  partially -different,  beliefs. 

§  167.  "The  Amatongo  are  snakes,"  say  the  Zulus  ;  and, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their  name  for 
ancestral  ghosts.  But  now  why  have  these  people  fixed  on 
snakes  as   being  transformed  ancestors  T     Some  extracts 
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from  Canon  Callaway's  cross-examination^  I  place  in  an 
order  tliat  will  prepare  tlie  reader  for  tlie  answer. 

"  The  snakes  into  which  men  tarn  are  not  miuij;  they  are  distinct 
and  well  known.  They  are  the  black  Imamba,  and  the  green  Imamba, 
which  is  called  Injandezulo.  Chiefe  torn  into  these.  Common  people 
turn  into  the  Umthlwazi.'* 

**  These  snakes  are  known  to  be  human  beings  when  they  enter  a 
hut ;  they  do  not  usually  enter  bj  the  doorway^  Perhaps  they  enter 
when  no  one  is  there,  and  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hut,  and  stay 
there  coiled  up." 

''  if  the  snake  has  a  scar  on  the  side,  some  one  who  knew  a  certain 
dead  man  of  that  place  who  also  had  such  a  sear,  oomes  finrward  and 
says, '  It  is  So-and-so.  Do  you  not  see  the  soajf  on  his  side  ?'  It  is  left 
alone,  and  they  go  to  sleep.*'  ^ 

"  Those  which  are  men  are  known  by  their  frequenting  huts,  and  by 
their  not  eating  mice,  and  by  their  not  being  frightened  at  the  noise  of 


men." 


Now  join  with  these  statements  tlie  facts  set  forth  in 
§§  110, 137,  and  the  genesis  of  this  l>ellef  becomes  manifest. 
All  over  the  world  there  prevails  the  idea  that  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  man  haunts  the  old  home.  What,  then,  is  meant 
by  the  coming  of  these  snakes  into  the  huts  f  Are  they 
not  returned  relations  ?  Do  not  the  individual  marks  they 
sometimes  bear  yield  proof  ?  Just  as  the  Australian  settler 
who  had  a  bent  arm,  was  concluded  to  be  tlie  other-self  of 
the  dead  native  who  had  a  bent  arm  (§  92) ;  so  here,  the 
scar  common  to  the  man  and  the  snake  proves  identity. 
When,  therefore,  the  Zulus  say — '^  Neither  does  a  snake  that 
Is  an  Itongo  excite  fear  in  men.  *  *  *  When  men  see  it,  it 
is  as  though  it  said  as  they  look  at  it,  'Be  not  afraid.  It 
Is  I '  j ''  we  are  shown  that  recognition  of  the  snake  as  a 
human  being  come  back  in  another  shape,  is  suggested  by 
several  circumstances :  frequentation  of  the  house  being  the 
chief.  This  recognition  is  utilized  and  confirmed 

by  the  diviners.  As  was  said  by  some  who,  through  them, 
sought  supernatural  aid — ''We  wondered  that  wo  should 
continually  hear  the  spirits,  which  we  could  not  see,  speaking 
in   the  wattles^  and  telling  us  many  things  without  our 
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eeeing  them/'  And  ekewh^re  we  read — ''The  roice  was 
like  that  of  a  yery  little  child ;  it  cannot  speak  aloud^  for  it 
Bpeaks  above,  among  the  watljes  of  the  hut/'  The  trick  is 
obrions.  Practiaing  yentriloquism,  the  diviner  makes  the 
replies  of  the  ancestral  ghpst  seelm  to  come  from  places 
in  which  these  house-haunting  snakes  conceal  themselves. 

Though  most  men  are  supposed  to  turn  into  the  harm- 
loss  snakes  which  frequent  huts,  some  turn  into  the  '^im- 
amba  which  frequents  open  phases ."  Concerning  this  we 
are  told — ''The  imamba  is  said  especially  to  be  chiefs";  it 
is  "a  poisonous  snake/'  and  has  "the  stare  of  an  enemy, 
which  makes  one  afraid/'  Whence  we  may  conclude  that 
as  specisd  bodily  marks  suggest  identity  with  individual 
men  who  bore  kindred  marks,  so  traits  of  behaviour  and 
character  in  snakes  of  a  certain  species,  lead  to  identification 
with  a  class  of  individuals.  This  conclusion  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

Among  the  Amazulu,  belief  in  the  return  of  ancestors 
disguised  as  serpents,  has  not  led  to  worship  of  serpents  as 
such :  propitiation  of  them  is  mingled  with  propitiation  of 
ancestral  ghosts  in  an  indefinite  way.  Other  peoples,  too^ 
present  us  with  kindred  ideas,  prpbably  generated  in  like 
manner,  which  have  not  assumed  distinctly  religious  forms ; 
as  witness  the  stateinent  of  Nunc  de  Guzman,  that  "  in  the 
province  of  Culiacan  tamed  serpents  were  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  natives,  which  they  feared  and  venerated." 
But,  carrying  with  us  the  clue  thus  given,  we  find  that  along 
with  a  developed  cult  and  advanced  arts,  a  definite  ser- 
pent-worship results.  Ophiolatry  prevails  especially  in  hot 
countries;  and  in  hot  countries  certain  kinds  of  ophidia 
secrete  themselves  in  dark  comers  of  rooms,  and  even  in 
beds.  India  supplies  us  with  a  clear  caae.  Serpent-g^ds 
are  there  common;  and  the  serpent  habitually  sculptured 
as  a  god,  is  the  cobra.  Either  in  its  natural  form  or  united 
to  a  human  body,  the  cobra  with  expanded  hood  in  attitude 
to  strike,  is  adored  in  numerous  temples.    And  then,  on 
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inquiry,  we  learn  that  the  cobra  is  one  of  the  commonest 
intruders  in  houses.  Tet  another  instance  is  furnished  hj 
the  Egyptian  asp,  a  species  of  cobra.  Figuring  everwhere 
as  this  does  in  their  sacred  paintings  and  sculptures,  we  find 
that,  greatly  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  it  was  a  fre- 
quenter of  gardens  and  houses,  and  was  so  far  domesticated 
that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from  the  table.^ 

The  like  happens  with  some  other  house-haunting  crea- 
tures. In  many  countries  lizards  are  often  found  indoors ; 
and  among  the  Amazulu,  the  '' Isalukazana,  a  kind  of 
lizard,''  is  the  form  supposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women. 
Whether  the  belief  of  the  New  Zealanders  that  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors  re-visit  them  as  lizards,  refers  to  lizards 
which  enter  houses,  I  have  failed  to  learn.  Then, 

too,  we  have  the  wasp,  which  is  one  of  the  animate  shapes 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  dead  among  the  Amazulu ;  and 
the  wasp  is  an  insect  which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle 
to  share  the  food  on  the  table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may 
place  a  curious  passage  from  the  flood-legend  of  the  Baby 
lonians.  Hasisadra,  describing  his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge, 
says — ''  The  gods  collected  at  its  burning,  the  gods  collected 
at  its  good  burning;  the  gods,  like  flies,  over  the  sacrifice 
gathered.'*  Once  more,  of  house-haunting  crea- 

tures similarly  regarded,  we  have  the  dove.  Describing 
animal-worship  among  the  ancients,  Mr.  McLennan  remarks 
that  ^'  the  dove,  in  fact  *  *  *  is  almost  as  great  a  god  as 
the  serpent.'*     The  still-extant  symbolism  of  Christianity 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  re-read  Mr.  M'Lennan's  essay  on  Ammal- 
worship,  and  in  it  find  a  fact  which  confirms  this  view.  I  have  italicized  the 
■ignificant  words.  "  To  support  the  superstition  there  are  two  articles  in  the 
treaty  made  and  aanetioned  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consol  for  the  Bight  of 
Biafra  and  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po^  on  November  17, 1856,  one  of  which  nun 
thus : — '  Article  12.  That  long  detention  having  heretofore  occurred  in  trade;, 
and  much  angiy  feeling  having  been  excited  in  the  natives  from  the  destruction 
by  white  men,  in  their  ignorance,  of  a  certain  species  of  boa- constrictor  thai 
titii*  ike  houMea,  and  which  is  ju-ju,  or  sacred,  to  the  BrasAmen,  it  is  heroby 
forbidden  to  all  British  subjects  to  harm  or  destroy  any  such  snake.'  " 
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rhows  ns  tbe  Bnrviying  effect  of  this  belief  iu  the  ghostly 
character  of  the  dove. 

§  168.  An  allied  group  of  ideas  will  now  be  readily  under- 
stood.  Where  honse-bnrial  prerails,  the  ghost  has  but  one 
place  to  haunt ;  but  otherwise  it  is  believed  now  to  re-visit 
the  habitation  it  has  left,  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies. 
If y  then^  creatures  which  frequent  houses  are  supposed  to 
be  metamorphosed  ancestors^  will  not  creatures  habitually 
found  with  corpses  be  also  considered  as  animal  forms 
assumed  by  the  dead  ?  That  they  will,  we  may  conclude ; 
and  that  they  are,  we  have  proofs. 

The  prevalence  of  cave-burial  among  early  peoples  every- 
where^ has  been  shown.  What  animals  habitually  occur 
in  these  dark  recesses  ?  Above  all  others,  those  which  shun 
the  light — ^bats  and  owls.  Where  there  are  no  forests  with 
hollow  trees,  etc.^  crevices  and  caverns  are  the  most  available 
places  for  these  night-flying  creatures ;  and  often  in  such 
places  they  are  very  numerous.  An  explorer  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cave  known  from  its  embalmed  contents  as  "  Croco- 
dilopolis,''  telk  me  that  he  was  nearly  suffocated  with  the 
dust  raised  by  the  bats,  whose  flight  nearly  put  out  the 
torches.     Now  join  with  these  facts  the  following  passage 

from  the  Izdubar  legend  translated  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

**  Retum  we  from  Hades,  the  land  of  my  knowledge ;  from  the  house 
of  the  departed,  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla;  from  the  house  witliln 
which  is  no  exit ;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  never  returns ; 
from  the  place  within  which  they  long  for  light — the  place  where  dust 
is  tlieir  nourishment  and  their  food  mud.  Its  chiefs  also,  like  hirds,  are 
clothed  with  wings." 

In  Mr,  Talbot's  rendering  of  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Ishtar,  Hades,  described  as  *'  a  cavern  of  great  rocks/'  is 
again  said  to  be  ^*  the  abode  of  darkness  and  famine,  where 
earth  is  their  food :  their  nourishment  clay :  light  is  not 
seen :  in  darkness  they  dwell :  ghosts,  like  birds,  flutter 
their  wings.''  Amid  minor  differences,  the  agreement 
respecting  the  cavernous  nature,  of  the  place,  its  gloom. 
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its  lack  of  foody  its  dnst^  and  the  winged  stroctor^  of  xIb 
inhabitants^  clearly  points  to  the  develppnient  of  the  borial- 
caye  with  its  tenanting  creatures^  into  Hades  with  its  in- 
habiting spirits.  In  the  same  way  that,  as  we  before  saw, 
Sheol,  meaning  primarily  a  cave^  expanded  into  an  nndcr. 
world ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  winged  creatures  habitually 
found  along  with  the  corpses  in  the  cave,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  transformed  dead,  originated  the  winged  ghosts  who 
inhabit  the  under*world.  Verification  is  yielded  by  an 
already-quoted  passage  from  the  Bible,  where  sorcerers, 
referred  to  as  consulting  the  dead,  are  said  to  chirp  like 
bats :  the  explanation  being  that  their  arts,  akin  to  those  of 
the  Zulu  diviners  lately  named,  had  a  like  aim.  "  These 
ventriloquiBts,^'  says  Delitzsch,  '^  imitated  the  chirping  of 
bats,  which  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  shades  of 
Hades/'  Further  verification  comes  to  xis  from  the  legends 
of  the  Greeks,  which  grew  up  in  adjacent  regions  under 
like  conditions.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  in  the 
Odyssey  to  twitter  like  bats  and  scream  like  frightened 
birds.* 

The  experience  that  bats  were  found  in  caves  \<rith  great 
constancy  and  in  large  numbers,  while  owls  more  generally 
frequented  the  dark  corners  of  deserted  houses,  nuty  have 
tended  to  differentiate  the  associated  conceptions.  "  Mother 
of  ruins  "  is  an  Arabian  name  for  the  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
translations  embodying  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Assyrians, 
has  the  following  prayer  uttered  on  a  man's  death  : — ''Like 
a  bird  may  it  [the  soul]  fly  to  a  lofty  place  V'  With  this 
we  may  join  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  modem  Arabs, 

*  Since  tbe  abore  was  put  in  tjfpe  I  have  met  with  a  confirmatory  fact  iu  tlie 
Travels  in  the  Philippines  of  Mr.  F.  Jagor.  Before  Earopeans  conquered  tbem, 
tbe  people  had  the  ideas  and  customs  of  ancettor-wonbip  highly  developed  i 
and  they  anciently  buried  in  caves,  which  were  held  sacred,  Mr.  Jagor  nar- 
rates his  visit  to  a  cavern  "  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats."  The  few  natives 
\i'ho  dared  enter,  *'  were  in  a  state  of  great  agitation,  and  were  careful  first  to 
cu  join  upon  each  other  the  respect  to  be  observed  by  them  towards  Calapniiun  " 
— UteraUy  *«  lord  of  the  bats."— P.  160. 
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Uieir  ancAeUt  kindred  preferred  to  bary  in  high  places  when 
ihej  conld»  We  may  also  join  with  it  the  following  passage 
from  M.  de  PerceYaFs  Essai  8v/r  PhUioire  des  Arahes  : — 

"  In  their  opinion  the  sonlf  when  leaving  the  body,  fled  away  in  the 
fonn  of  a  certain  bird  called  Bdma  or  Soda  (a  SDrt  of  owl),  and  did  not 
cease  fiyiog  round  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifully." 

The  Egyptians  also,  along  with  kindred  experiences  of 
these  cave-hiding  and  min-haonting  creatures,  had  a  belief 
in  winged  souls.  One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by 
Wilkinson,  represents,  over  the  face  of  a  corpse,  a  human- 
headed  bird  about  to  fly  away,  carrying  with  it  the  sig^  of 
life  and  the  symool  of  transmigration.  Moreover,  on  their 
mummy  cases  they  figured  either  a  bird  with  out-stretched 
wings,  or  such  a  bird  with  a  human  head,  or  a  winged 
symbol.  Thus  it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  too,  the  crea- 
tures frequently  found  in  the  places  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  be  forms  assumed  by  the  dead. 

It  may  be  that  these  ancient  peoples  of  the  East  had 
not  enough  knowledge  of  insect-metamorphoses  to  be  struck 
by  the  illusive  analogy  on  which  modem  theologians  dwell ; 
but  there  is  one  variety  of  those  metamorphoses  which,  if 
they  observed  it,  must  have  seemed  to  furnish  a  complete 
parallel.  With  moths  of  many  kinds,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
larva  to  bury  itself  in  the  earth,  and  after  a  time  there  is 
Found  near  the  chrysalis-case  a  winged  creature.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  winged  creature  found  along  with  the 
human  body  which  has  been  buried  in  a  cave,  be  concluded 
lo  have  come  out  of  it  ?  * 

§  169.  Before  dealing  with  supposed  transformations  of  a  I 

*  Am  origmally  ghotta,  not  clasied  m  good  and  bad,  were  indutcriminatelj 
f]K)ken  of  as  gods,  demant^  angeUj  and  as  the  differentiation  which  even- 
tually arose  was  naturally  accompanied  by  specialized  beliefs  respecting 
these  flying  forms  assumed  by  them;  it  seems  not  improbable  that  while 
from  the  owl  with  its  feathered  wings,  came  the  conception  of  the  good  apirit 
or  angel,  there  came  from  the  bat  with  its  membranous  wings,  the  conoeptiov 
9f  the  bad  spirit  or  devil. 
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third  kind^  like  the  above  as  identifying  anitnals  with 
deceased  men^  bat  nnlike  them  as  being  otherwise  suggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed :  one  of  primitive 
langoage  and  the  other  of  primitive  naming. 

The  group  of  words  used  as  signs  of  ideas  by  a  savage^ 
is  very  small.  Hence  of  the  many  things  and  acts  around, 
either  but  few  can  have  signs^  or  those  signs  must  be  indis- 
criminately applicable  to  different  things  and  acts  :  whence 
inevitable  misunderstandings.  If^  as  Barton  says  of  the 
Dacotahs,  "  colours  are  expressed  by  a  compaiison  with  some 
object  in  sight,''  an  intended  assertion  about  a  colour  must 
often  be  taken  for  an  assertion  about  the  illustrative  object. 
If,  as  Schweinfurth  tells  us  of  the  Bongo  dialect,  one  word 
means  either  "  shadow''  or  ''cloud,"  another  ''rain"  or  "the 
sky,"  another  "night"  or  "to-day";  the  interpretations  of 
statements  must  be  in  part  guessed  at,  and  the  guesses  must 
often  be  wrong.  Indefiniteness,  implied  by  this 

paucity  of  words,  is  farther  implied  by  the  want  of  terms 
expressing  degree.  A  Damara  cannot  understand  the  ques- 
tion whether  of  two  stages  the  next  is  longer  than  the  last. 
The  question  must  be — "  Tlie  last  is  little;  the  next,  is  it 
great  ?"  and  the  only  reply  is— "It  is  so,"  or  "  It  is  not  so." 
In  some  cases,  as  among  the  Abipones,  the  only  mode  of  ex- 
pressing superlatives  is  that  of  raising  the  voice.  And  then 
the  uncertainties  of  meaning  resulting  from  such  indefinite- 
nesses,  are  made  greater  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primitive 
dialects.  Superstitions  lead  to  frequent  substitutions  of  new 
words  for  those  previously  in  use ;  and  hence  statements 
current  in  one  generation,  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next, 
are  misconstrued.  Incoherence   is  an  additional 

cause  of  confusion.  Spix  and  Martins  tell  us  that,  in  the 
aboriginal  languages  of  South  Brazil,  "  there  are  no  such 
things  as  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  still  less  a 
regular  construction  of  the  sentences.  They  always  speak 
in  the  infinitive,  with,  or  mostly  without,  pronouns  or  sub* 
stantives.      The    accent,   which   is   chiefly   on  the   second 
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syllable,  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  prontinciation,  cer- 
tain signs  with  the  hand,  the  mouth,  or  other  gestures,  are 
neoecsary  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
Indian,  for  instance,  means  to  say,  ^I  will  go  into  the  wood/ 
he  says  '  Wood^go: '  pushing  put  his  mouth  to  indicate  the 
quarter  which  he  intends  to  visit/'  Clearly,  no  propositions 
implying  even  moderate  degrees  of  discrimination,  can  be 
communicated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 

geneity of  early  speech,  thus  implied  by  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  auxiliaries  serving 
in  place  of  them,  is  further  implied  by  the  absence  of 
general  and  abstract  words,  liven  the  first  grades  of 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inexpressible.  Dobria* 
hoffer  says  that  both  the  Abipones  and  the  Guaranis 
''want  the  verb  substantive  to  be.  They  want  the  verb 
to  have.  They  have  no  words  whereby  to  express. man, 
body,  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever,  everywhere/'  Simi- 
larly, Lichtenstein  describes  the  Kaffir  language  as  having 
''  no  proper  article,  no  auxiliary  verbs,  no  inflections  either 
of  their  verbs  or  substantives.  The  simple,  abstract  propo« 
sition,  I  am,  cannot  be  expressed  in  their  langpiage.'' 

With  these  a  paet&nori  verifications  of  the  a  priori 
expectation,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  incoherent,  indefi- 
nite, we  may  anticipa»te  countless  erroneous  beliefig  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  We  read  in  Dobrizhoffer  that 
among  the  Guaranb,  "Abaeh^  has  three  meanings— I  am 
a  Ouarani,  I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband ;  which  of  these 
is  meant  must  be  gathered  &om  the  tenor  of  the  conver8&- 
tion."  On  asking  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated 
iu  such  speech,  we  must  answer  that  the  resulting  distor- 
tions will  be  extreme  and  multitudinous. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men : 
they  are  growths.  It  never  occurred  to  the  uninventive 
savage  to  distinguish  this  person  from  that  by  special 
sounds.     An  individual  was  at  first  signified  by  something 
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connected  with  him^  which^  whqn  mentioned^  called  him  to 
mind — an  incident,  a  juxta-position,  a  personal  .trait. 

A  descriptiye  name  is  commonly  assomed  to  be  the  earliest* 
We  suppose  that  just  as  objects  and  places  in  our  own 
island  acquired  their  names  by  the  establishment  of  what  was 
originally  an  impromptu  description ;  so,  names  of  sayages, 
such  as  ''Broad  face/'  "Head  without  hair/'  ''Curly  head/' 
"Horse-tail/'    are    the   significant  aobriquets   with  which 
naming  begins.     But  it  is  not  so.     Under  pressure  of  the 
need  for  indicating  a  cliild  while  yet  it  has  no  peculiarities, 
it  is  referred  to  in  connexion  with  some  circumstance  at* 
tending  its  birth.     Angas  tells  us  that  the  Lower  Murray 
Australians  derive  their  names   either  froin  some  trivial 
occurrence,  from  the  spot  where  they  were  bom,  or  from  a 
natural  object  seen  by  the  mother  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.     This  is  typicaL     According  to  AndersSon,  Damara 
"children  are  named  after  great  public  incidents."     Sodg* 
son  states  that  "  most  of  the  Bodo  and  Dhim&la  bear  mean* 
ingless  designations,  or  any  passing  event  of  the  moment 
may  suggest  a  significant  term."     The  name  given  to  a 
Kaffir  child  soon  after  birth,  says  Shooter,  "usually  refers 
to  some  circumstance  conixected  with  that  event,  or  happen- 
ing about  the  same  time";  and  concerning  the  Mandingoea 
we  learn  the  like  from  Park.     By  Schoolcraft  we  are  told 
that  among  the  Gbmanches,  "  the  children  are  named  from 
some  circumstance  in  tender  years";  and  Heame  describes 
the   names  of    the  Chippewayan  boys   as  "generally  de- 
rived from  some  place,  season,  or  animal."     Even  with  so 
superior  a  type  as  the  Bedomns,  the  like  happens.     "A 
name,"  says  Burckhardt,  "is  given  to  the  infant  imme- 
diately  on  his  birth«     The  name   is   derived  from  some 
trifling  accident,  or  from  some  object  which  has  struck  the 
fancy  of  the  mother  oxr  any  of  the  women  present  at  the  child's 
birth.     Thus,  if  the  dog  happened  to  be  near  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  the  infant  is  probably  named Kelab  (from  Kelb,  a  dog)" 

This  vague  mode  of  identification,  which  arises  first  in  the 
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histoiy  of  the  race,  and  long  snryiyes  as  a  birtli-iiaming  in 
the  life  of  each  iiidiyidaal,  is  by-and-bj  habitaally  followed 
bj  a  re-naming  of  a  more  specific  kind :  a  personal  trait 
that  becomes  decided  in  the  course  of  growth^  a  stralige 
accident,  or  a  remarkable  achievement^  famishing  the 
second  name.  Among  the  peoples  above  mentioned^  the 
Comanches,  the  Damaras,  the  E^ffirs^  illustrate  this.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  Kaffirs,  Mann  says — *^  Thns  '  Umgodi'  is  simply 
'  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a  hole.'  That  is  a  birth  name. 
'  Umginqisago^  is  Hhe  hunter  who  made  the  game  roll 
over/  That  is  a  name  of  renown/'  Omitting  multitadinoua 
illastrations^  let  ns  note  some  which  immediately  concern 
us.  Speaking  of  the  additional  names  gained 

by  the  Tupis  after  successes  in  battle,  Southey  says-^ 
**  They  selected  their  appellations  from  visible  objects,  pride 
or  ferocity  inflaencing  their  choice'':  whence  obviously 
results  naming  after  savage  animals.  Writing  of  the  Karens, 
Mason  enumerates  among  animal-names — *  Tiger/  '  Yellow* 
Tiger/  '  PiercerTiger,'  ^Gaur// Goat-antelope/  'Hora-bill,' 
'Heron/ '  Frince^bird/  and  'Mango-fish':  the  preference  for 
ihe  formidable  beast  being  obvious.  In  New  Zealand  a 
native  swift  of  foot  is  called  '  Kawaw/  a  bird  or  fowl ;  and 
Burton  gives  as  names  of  the  Dacotah  women,  the  '  White 
Martin/  the  *  Young  Mink/  the  '  Muskrat's  ^aw/  All  over 
the  world  this  nicknaming  after  animals  is  habituaL  Lander 
speajira  of  it  among  the  Yorubans;  Thunberg,  among  the 
Hottentots ;  and  that  it  prevails  throughout  North  Ammoa 
every  one  knolls.  As  implied  in  cc^es  above,  self^ 

rzaltation  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  exaltation 
by  others.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  when  a  Makololo  chief 
arrives  at  a  village,  the  people  salute  him  with  the  title, 
'  Great  Lion.'  The  writers  of  F^wf  Years  in  Ashaniee,  de« 
scribe  King  Koffi's  attendants  as  exclaiming — ^'  Look  before 
thee,  0  Lion.''  In  the  Harris  papyms.  King  Men-cheper- 
ra  (Tothmes  J^II.)  is  called '  the  Furious  Lion.'  In  epui;  As- 
syrian inscriptions  we  read — "  Like  a  bull  thou  shalt  rule 
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oyer  the  chiefs  " :  a  simile  which^  as  we  shall  see  in  another 
case,  readily  passes  into  metaphor.  Thns  in  the  third 
Sallier  papyrus  it  is  said  of  Barneses — ''  As  a  bull,  terrible 
with  pointed  horns  he  rose  **;  and  then  in  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage the  defeated  address  him — "Horns,  conquering  bull.*' 
Bemembering  that  this  habit  survires  among  ourselves, 
BO  that  the  cunning  person  is  called  a  fox,  the  rude  a  bear, 
the  hypocritical  a  crocodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a 
hawk,  and  so  on— observing  that  in  those  ancient  races  who 
had  proper  names  of  a  developed  kind,  animal-nicknaming 
still  prevailed;  let  us  ask  what  resulted  from  it  in  the 
earliest  stages. 

§  171.  On  recalling  the  extreme  vagueness  of  primitive 
speech,  the  answer  will  be  manifest.  Verbal  signs  being  at 
first  so  inadequate  that  gesture-signs  are  needful  to  eke 
them  out,  the  distinction  between  metaphor  and  fact  cannot 
be  expressed,  much  less  preserved  in  tradition.  If,  as 
shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tylor  gives,  even  the  higher  races 
mistake  metaphors  for  facts — ^if  the  statement  in  the  Koran 
that  God  opened  and  cleansed  Mahomet's  heart,  becomes  a 
belief  that  his  heart  was  actually  taken  out,  washed,  and 
replaced — ^if  from  tribes  without  governors,  described  as 
without  heads,  there  has  arisen  among  civilized  people  the 
belief  that  there  are  headless  races  of  men ;  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  the  savage,  lacking  knowledge  and  with  rude 
lang^ge,  gets  the  idea  that  an  ancestor  named  "  the  Tiger'' 
was  an  actual  tiger.  From  childhood  upwards  he  hears  his 
father's  father  spoken  of  by  this  name.  No  one  thinks  of 
him  as  liable  to  misinterpret  it :  error  being,  indeed,  a  gene- 
ral notion  the  savage  has  scarcely  reached.  And  there  are 
no  words  serving  to  convey  a  correction,  even  if  the  need 
is  perceired.  Inevitably,  then,  he  grows  up  believing  that 
his  father  descended  from  a  tiger— thinking  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  tiger  stock.  Everywhere  tho  results  of  such 
mistakes  meet  us. 
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''A  characteristic  feature  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions/' 
says  Mitcbell,  ''is  the  deriration  of  their  origin  from  some 
animal/'  According  to  Brooke,  the  Sea  Dyaks  shrink 
snperstitionsljr  from  eating  certain  animals;  because  thej 
suppose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their 
forefathers^  who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  them.  Of 
the  Bechaana  tribes  Livingstone  tells  us  ''  the  term  Bakatla 
means,  'they  of  the  monkey' ;  Baknena,  'they  of  the  alli- 
gator'; Batlibsi,  'they  of  the  fish':  each  tribe  having  a 
saperstitioas  dread  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  called." 
Falkner  describes  the  Patagonians  as  possessing  "  a  multi- 
plicity of  these  deities ;  each  of  whom  they  believe  to  pre- 
side over  one  particular  caste  or  family  of  Indians,  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  creator.  Some  make  them- 
selves of  the  caste  of  the  tiger,  some  of  the  lion,  some  of  the 
guanaco,  and   others  of    the  ostrich."  Leaving 

the  many  illustrations  supplied  by  other  regions,  we  will 
look  more  nearly  at  those  coming  from  North  America. 
Boss  says  the  tribes  north  of  the  Columbia  "  pretend  to  be 
derived  from  a  musk-rat."  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Powers, 
"all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  California,  without  excep- 
tion, believe  that  their  first  ancestors  were  created  directly 
from  the  earth  of  their  respective  dweUing-placee,  and,  in 
very  many  cases,  that  these  ancestors  were  coyotes'* 
[prairie-wolves].  And  here  are  extracts  of  like  meaning 
from  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  Of  the  Zapotecs 
it  is  said  that  "  some,  to  boast  of  their  valour,  made 
themselves  out  the  sons  of  lions  and  divers  wild  beasts." 
By  the  Haidahs^  "  descent  from  the  crows  is  quite  gravely 
affirmed  and  steadfastly  maintained."  "  Among  the  Ahts 
of  Vancouver  Island,  perhaps  the  commonest  notion  of 
origin  is  that  men  at  first  existed  as  birds,  animals,  and 
fishes."  The  Chipewayans  "  derive  their  origin  from  a  dog. 
At  one  time  they  were  so  strongly  imbued  with  respect  for 
their  canine  ancestry,  that  they  entirely  ceased  to  employ 
dogs  in   drawing   tiieir  sledges.^'    The  Koniagas   "have 
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their  legendary  Bird  and  Dog^-r-tlie  latter  taking  the  place 
occupied  in  the  mythology  of  many  other  tribejs  by  the 
wolf  or  coyote/' 

So  weil'Organized  are  these  beliefs  thatj  in  some  cases,*^ 
accounts  are  given  of  the  transitions.  Calif  omian  Indians 
descending  from  the  prairie-wolf,  explain  the  loss  of  their 
tails:  they  say,  '^an  acquired  habit  of  sitting  upright^  has 
utterly  erased  and  destroyed  that  beautiful  member/'  Cer- 
taip.  Northern  Californians  who;  ascribe  their  origin  in  part 
to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  old  times  these  walked  ''on 
their  hind  legs  like  men,  and  talked,  and  carried  clubs^ 
using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  use  their  arms/'  Even  more 
strangely  are  these  ideas  of  relationship  shown  by  Frank- 
lin's account  of  die  Dog-rib  Indians: — 

'*  These  people  take  their  names,  in  the  first  instance*  from  their  dogs. 
A  young  man  is  the  father  of  a  certain  dog,  but  when  he  is  married  and 
has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a 
habit  of  reproving  the  dogs  very  tenderly  when  they  observe  them 
fighting.  '  Are  yon  not  ashamed/  say  they, '  to  qtmrrel  With  yonr  'little 
brother?'" 

■  §  172.  This  last  illustration  introduOeB  us  to  the  various 
sequences  from  the  conception  of  animal-fi^cestry,  thus 
arising  by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  must  think  and  understand  e^  men  do ;  for  anB 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors  as  the  tribe,  or 
OS  other  tribes?  Hence  the  belief  of  the  Papagos,  that  in 
primeval  days  '^  men  and  beasts  talked  together :  a  common 
language  made  all  brethren/'  Hence  the  practice  o{  the 
Eamtschadales,  who,  according  to  Grieye,  when  fifdiing, 
'^  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  iiot  to  oyertlp*ow  their 
boa^s;  and  in  hunting,  beseech  the  bears  and.wplyes  i^t  to 
hurt  them."  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Daootah^,  who  ask 
snakes  to  be  friendly ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — ^'  I 
h^ye  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with  a  hprse,  the  same 
as  with  a  person/'  H^ace  the  notion  betrayed  by  the 
negro  attendant  of  Livingstone,  who  tells  us-^-^'I  asked 
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my  nieii  what  the  hyaenas  were  langhing  at ;  ae  tli^y  tifioally 
give  animals  credit  for  a  share  of  intelligence.  They  said 
they  were  langhing  because  we  conld  not  take  the  whole  [of 
the  elephant],  and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  cat  as 
well  as  we/* 

A  second  sequence  is  that  animals,  thus  conceived  as  akin 
to  men,  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  Schoolcraft 
states  that  the  Ghippewas,  thinking  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  other  world  the  spirits  of  slain  animals, 
apologized  fco  a  bear  for  killing  him,  asked  forgiveness,  and 
pretended  that  an  American  was  to  blame;  and,  similiEiarly, 
we  are  told  by  Harris  that  the  Ostyaks,  after  destroying  a 
bear,  "  ask  his  pardon,''  and  teU  him  that  the  Bussians  were 
his  murderers.  In  like  manner  of  the  Kookiefi,  we  learn 
from  M'CuUoch  that  ''the  capture  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  bear, 
wild  hog,  or  any  savage  wild  beast,  is  followed  by  a  feast  in 
propitiation  of  its  manes.''  Eandred  practices  are  followed 
by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  the  Snmatrans,  the  Pyaks,  the 
Kaffirs,  the  Siamese,  and  even  the  Arabs. 

Naturally,  as  a  further  sequence,  there  comes  a  special 
regard  for  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal  name,  and  is 
considered  a  relative.  As  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the 
human  form  is  thought  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  hia 
descendants,  so,  too,  is  the  ancestor  conceived  under  the 
brute-form.  Hence,  as  Bancroft  tells  us,  ''no  Indian  tracing 
his  descent  from  the  spirit  mother  and  the  grizzly,  as  here 
described,  will  kill  a  grizzly  bear."  In  like  manner  the 
Osages  will  not  destroy  the  beaver :  believing  themselves 
derived  from  it.  "A  tribe  never  eats  of  the  animal 
which  is  its  namesake,"  says  Livingstone  of  the  Bechnanas. 
Like  ideas  and  practices  oc<;ur  in  Australia  in  a  less  settled 
form.  "  A  member  of  the  family  will  never  kill  an  animil  of 
ihe  species  to  which  his  kobong  [animal-namesake]  belongs, 
should  he  find  it  asleep';  indeed,  he  always  kills  it  re- 
luctantly, and  never  without  affording  it  a  chance  of  escape." 
Joined  with  this  regard  for  the  animal-namesake  oonsideired 
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B8  a  relatire,  there  goea  belief  in  ita  gnardianflhip ;  and 
heDce  arises  the  faith,  bo  widely  diffused,  in  omens  derived 
from  birds  and  qnadrupeds.  The  ancestor  aader  the  brute 
form  is  supposed  to  be  solicitouB  for  the  welfare  of  his 
kindred;  and  so  tells  them  by  signs  and  sounds  of  their 
danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  obserrances  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  worshipf  If  the  £ast  Africans,  as  Liring- 
■tone  tells  us,  think  the  souls  of  departed  chiefs  enter  into 
lions  and  render  them  sacred;  we  may  conclude  that  sacred- 
nees  will  equally  attach  to  the  animals  whose  human  seals 
were  ancestral.  If  the  Congo  people,  holding  this  belief 
obont  lions,  think  "  the  lion  Epares  those  whom  he  meets, 
when  he  is  courteously  ealuti/d";  the  implication  is  that  there 
will  be  propitiations  of  the  beast-chief  who  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  tribe.  Prayers  and  offerings  may  be 
expected  to  develop  into  a  cult,  and  the  animal-namesake 
to  become  a  deity. 

When,  therefore,  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
whose  habit  of  naming  from  animals  Btill  continues,  and 
whose  legends  of  animal-progenitors  are  so  specific,  we  find 
animals  taking  rank  as  creators  and  divinities — when  we 
read  in  Bancroft  that  "  '  raven '  and  '  wolf '  are  the  names 
of  the  two  gods  of  the  Klinkits,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
founders  of  the  ladian  race  " ;  we  have  jnst  the  result  to  be 
anticipated.  And  when  of  this  tribe  we  further  read  that 
"  the  Baven  trunk  is  again  divided  into  Bub-clans,  called  the 
Frog,  the  Goose,  the  Sea-Lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon," 
while  "  the  Wolf  family  comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin, 
ShM-k,  and  Alca " ;  we  see  that  deification  of  the  ancestor 
under  the  uijmal  form  follows  the  same  coarse  as  deification 
of  the  ancestor  under  the  human  form.  In  either  case,  more 
recent  progenitors  of  sub-tiibes  acquire  a  sacredness  second 
to  that  of  the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Guided  by  these  variooa  clues,  we  cannot,  I  think,  hesitate 
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fo  infer  that  macli  of  tlie  developed  animal- worship  of  the 
ancient  historic  races^  grew  out  of  this  misinterpretation  of 
nicknames.  Even  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples, 
the  re-genesis  of  such  worship  is  i^own  us.  In  the 
appendix  to  Four  Tears  in  Ashantee,  we  ro^  that  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants,  whose  daty  it  is  to  praise  him,  or 
'*give  him  names,"  cry  ont  among  other  titles — **Bore," 
(the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent)  "  yon  are  most  beautiful, 
but  your  bite  is  deadly/'  As  these  African  kings  ordin- 
arily undergo  apotheosis— as  this  laudatory  title  '*Bore/' 
may  be  expected  to  survive  along  with  the  other  titles, 
and  to  be  used  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulus,  who,  led  by 
another  suggestion,  think  dead  men  become  snakes,  distin* 
guish  certain  venomous  snakes  as  chiefs;  we  must  admit 
that  from  this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  be- 
came a  god,  may  readily  grow  up  the  worship  of  a  serpent 
— a  serpent  who,  nevertheless,  had  a  human  history. 
Similarly  when  we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  the 
animal -name  by  which  the  king  is  honoured  in  Madagascar. 
As  Ellis  tells  us  in  his  history — " '  God  is  gone  to  the  west 
— Radama  is  a  mighty  bull,'  were  expressions  used  by  the 
Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in  praise  of  their  king,  who 
was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition."  Here  we  have  tlie 
three  titles  simultaneously  applied — the  god,  the  king,  the 
bull.  If,  then,  we  read  that  by  the  Egyptians,  even  in  their 
later  times,  the  king  was  deified — if  the  same  papyrus 
which  shows  us  Barneses  II.  invoking  his  father  as  a  god, 
also  contains  the  title  ''  conquering  bull/'  given  to  Barneses 
by  the  subjugated;  can  we  doubt  that  from  like  occurrences 
in  earlier  times  arose  the  worship  of  Apis  ?  Can  we  doubt 
that  the  bovine  deities  of  the  Hindus,  the  Assyrians,  and 
other  ancient  peoples,  similarly  originated  ? 

So  that  misinterpretation  of  metaphorical  titles  which  in- 
evitably occurs  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  sequence.  Mammals,  birds^ 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nicknames ;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
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other  regarded  as  progenitors;  all  acquire,  among  fhiB  or 
that  people^  a  sacredness  rising  in  many  cases  to  adoration. 
Even  where  tiae  nickname  was  one  of  reproach— eren  where 
the  creature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  than 
respect,  we  see  that  identification  with  the  .  ancestor  ex- 
plains worship  of  it.  The  Yeddahs,  who  are  predominantly 
ancestor-worshippers,  also  worship  a  tortoise.  Though 
among  them  the  reason  is  not  traceable,  we  find  an  indica- 
tion of  it  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bates,  during  his  AmasEon  ex- 
plorations, had  two  attendants  sumamed  Tortoise;  and 
their  surname  had  descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose 
slowness  had  suggested  this  permanent  nickname.  Here 
we  see  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  tortoise 
tribe ;  haying  the  tortoise  for  ancestor,  totem,  deity. 

§  174.  Some  strange  facts,  completely  explicable  on  the 
hypothesis  abore  set  forth,  may  be  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  represented  as  half  man  half  brute. 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  future  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
preserves  the  statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  veno* 
ujLous  serpent  *'  Bore  ^' — if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
fact  that  '^  Bore  '*  was  a  ruler,  a  law-maker,  an  articulate 
speaking  person — ^if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a 
snake  and  that  he  was  a  man ;  what  is  likely  to  happen  7 
Believing  implicitly  all  he  is  told  by  his  seniors,  the 
savage  will  accept  both  these  assertions.  In  sopote  cases  he 
will  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  contradiction ;  in  others 
he  will  attempt  a  compromise.  Especially  if  he  makes  a 
graphic  or  sculptured  effigy,  will  he  be  led  to  unite  the  in- 
(X>ngruous  characters  as  best  he  can — will  produce  a  figure 
partly  human  and  partly  reptilian.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  if  Malagasy  stories  and  songs  tell  of  the 
conquering  Radama  as  *'  a  mighty  btdl,''  as  a  king,  as  a  god, 
developn^nt  of  the  resulting  cult,  joined  with  development 
of  the  plastic  ans,  may  end  in  a  representation  of  the  god 
Guia  cither  as  a  man  or  as  a  bull,  or  as  a  bull-headed 
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man,  or  as  a  creatare  having  a  boyine  body  with  a  human 
head. 

In  another  way  is  this  type  of  deity  suggested  by  misin* 
terpretation  of  m^taphorioal  titles.  Anoestors.wbo  snnriye 
in  legends  under  their  animal-names^  and  of  whom  the 
legends  also  say  that  they  took  to  wife  ancestors  bearing 
either, different  animal-names  or  hnman  names^  will  bo  sup- 
posed to  lia!c^e,had  offspring  combiniiig  the  attributes  of 
both  parents.  A  passage  &om  Bancroft's  acooant  o£  the 
Aleutians  shows  ns  the  initial  stage  of  such  a  belief. 

**  Some  say  that  in  Uie  begiiming  a  Bitch  inhabited  UnallMka,  and 
that  a  great  Dog  swam  across  to  her  from  Kadiak ;  from  which  pair  the 
human  race  have  sprung.  Others,  naming  the  bitch-mother  of  ^eir 
race  Mahakh,  describe  a  certain  Old  Man,  called  Iraghdadakh,  who  came 
from  the  north  to  visit  thi^  Mahakh.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  the 
birth  of  two  creaiures,  male  and  female,  with  such  an  extraordinary 
mixing  up  of  the  elements  of  nature  in  them  that  they  were  each  half 
man  half  fox." 

Now  such  a  legend^  or  such  a  kindred  one  as  that  of  the 
Quiches  concerning  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  cave- 
dwelling  woman  and  a  dog  that  could  transform  himself 
into  a  handsome  youth,  or  such  a  one  as  that  of  the 
Plkokameimi  Kirghiz,  who  say  they  are  descended  "  from 
a  red  greyhound  and  a  certain  queen  with  her  forty  hand- 
maidens/' can  hardly  fail  to  initiate  ideas  of  compound 
gods.  Peoples  who  advance  far  enough  to  develop  their 
rude  effigies  of  ancestor^  placed  on  graves^  into  idols. in- 
closed in  temples,  will,  if  they  have  traditions  of  this  kind, 
be  likely  to  represent  the  creators  of  their  tribes  as  dog- 
headed  men  or  human-faced  dogs. 

An  intelligible  origin  for  the  hybrid  deities  which  so 
many  semi- civilized  people  have  had,  is  thus  furnished.  The 
Chaldeans  snd  Babylonians  had  in  common  their  god 
Nergal,  the  winged  man-lion,  and  also  Nin,  the  fish-god — a 
fish  out  of  which  grew  near  its  head  a  human  head,  and  near 
its  tail  human  feet :  the  adjacent  Philistines,  too,  having 
their  kindred  god  Dagon,  with  the  fiace  and  hands  of  a  man 
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ftnd  the  tail  of  a  fish.  Then  in  Assyria  there  was  the 
winged  man-bull,  representative  of  Nin;  and  in  Phcenicia 
there  was  Astarte,  sometimes  representi'd  as  partially 
human  and  partially  bovine.  Egypt  had  a  great  variety  of 
these  compound  supernatural  beings.  In  addition  to  the 
god  Ammon,  figured  as  a  man  with  a  ram's  head.  Horns, 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  goddesses  Muth  and  Hathor 
with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  aoow,  Thoth  with  that  of  an 
ibisy  Typhon  with  that  of  an  ass,  and  brute-headed  demons 
too  numerous  to  mention;  we  have  the  various  sphinxes, 
which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  the  heads  of  men^  of  rams,  of 
hawks,  of  snakes,  etc.  We  have  also  more  involved  com- 
pounds as  winged  mammals  with  hawks'  heads,  and  winged 
crocodiles  with  hawks'  heads.  Nay,  there  was  even  one 
named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson,  ^'  united  a  bird,  a  quad^ 
ruped,  and  a  vegetable  production  in  its  own  person." 

Such  grotesque  conceptions,  of  which  otherwise  there 
seems  no  feasible  explanation,  are  explicable  as  due  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  several  metaphorical  names  borne  by 
the  same  person.  We  have  seen  that  to  the  present  king 
of  Ashantee  both  "  Lion  "  and  **  Snake  "  are  given  as  names 
of  honour ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  multiplication 
of  such  names  of  honour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Egyptians. 

§  175.  To  abridge  as  far  as  may  be  what  remains  of  this 
long  exposition,  I  will  merely  ijidicate  the  additional  groups 
of  supporting  facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  customs  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpre- 
tation. They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  treated  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence 
and  enmity :  a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  stage  when  these 
animals  gave  the  names  to  chiefs  of  antagonistic  tribes. 
Animal-naming,  thus    indicated   as  primitively  practised. 
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mntixiaed  down  to  late  periods  in  their  liistory :  after  their 
kings  had  human  proper  names,  they  had  still  animal-names 
joined  with  these.  They  had  sacred  animals ;  and  some  of 
the  names  of  these  were  identical  with  those  given  in  honour. 
They  embalmed  animals  as  they  embalmed  men.  They  had 
animal-gods ;  tbey  had  deities  half  brute  half  human ;  they 
had  £gures  of  other  compound  beings. 

Where  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animals^  and  where  there  result  these  legends  of 
descent  from  animals  and  regard  for  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends 
about  animal*agency  in  human  afhirs.  As  Bancroft  says 
concerning  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — "  Beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  fetch  and  carry,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that 
leaves  even  uSisop's  heroes  in  the  shade.'^  All  the  multitu- 
dinous &bles  of  this  class,  found  among  many  peoples,  fall 
naturally  into  their  places  on  the  hypothesis  here  set  forth. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the  order 
of  genesis  is  inverted.  Bancroft  tells  us  that ''  the  Salish, 
the  Nisquallies,  and  tlie  Yakimas  *  *  *  all  hold  that 
beasts,  fishes,  and  even  edible  roots  are  descended  from 
human  originals.''  Clearly  this  is  a  conception  which  the 
misinterpretation  of  nicknames  may  originate.  If  ''the 
Bear ''  was  the  founder  of  a  tribe  whose  deeds  were  pre- 
served in  tradition,  the  alternative  interpretations  might  be 
either  that  he  was  the  bear  from  whom  men  descended,  or 
that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  the  bears  descended. 
Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic  mythology  have 
probably  arisen  in  a  kindred  way,  when  the  human  ante- 
cedents, either  of  parentage  or  adventures,  were  so  distinct 
IB  to  negative  the  opposite  view. 

Of  course  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  thus  initiated, 
becomes  comprehensible ;  and  its  developments  no  longer 
look  so  grotesque.  Where  a  man  who  had  several  animal- 
names  was  spoken  of  in  this  legend  as  the  eagle  and  in 
that  as  the  wolf,  there  would  result  the  idea  that  he  was 
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now  one  and  now  the  other ;  and  from  this  snggestionj  nn- 
checked  credulity  might  not  unnatorallj  elaborate  tii^  beliel 
in  successive  transformations. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  borne  animals^  similarly  fall 
into  their  places.  St.  John  says  that  ''the  Land  Dyaks 
consider  it  wrong  to  kill  tho  cobra  de  capella ;  becaase  one 
of  their  female  ancestors  was  pregnant  for  seven  years^  and 
ultimately  brought  forth  twins— one  a  human  being,  the 
other  a  cobra.''  In  like  manner  we  are  told  by  Cook  that 
the  Batavians  ''believe  that  women,  when  delivered  of  a 
child,  are  frequently  delivered  at  the  same  time  of  a  young 
crocodile  as  a  twin,  and  that  this  is  taken  to  the  river  by 
the  midwife.'^  May  we  not  conclude  that  twins  of  whom 
one  gained  the  nickname  of  the  crocodile,  gave  rise  to  a 
legend  which  originated  this  monstrous  belief  ? 

If  the  naming  after  animals  was  a  mode  of  distinguishing 
individuals  which  preceded  the  use  of  human  proper  names 
—if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  names,  these  did  not  at 
first  displace  the  animal-names,  bat  were  joined  with  them— 
if>  at  a  «till  later  stage,  animal-names  fell  into  disuse  and 
the  conventional  surnames  became  predominant;  then  it 
seems  inferable  that  the  bmte-god  arises  first,  that  the  god 
half -brute  and  half -human  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  and 
that  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest.  Amid  the 
entanglements  due  to  the  survivals  of  old  worships  in  the 
midst  of  newer  ones,  and  due  to  the  mixtures  of  mythologies, 
it  is  difficult  to  show  this ;  but  there  seems  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  originally 
practised  animal-naming  extensively. 

§  176.  Sundry  minor  groups  of  facta  thus  join  the  major 
groups  in  upholding  the  belief  that  animal-worship  is  a  dis- 
guised form  of  ancestor- worship.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  primitive  man  is  led  to  identify  the  animal  with 
the  ancestor. 

The  other-self  of  the  dead  relative  is  siipposed  to  come 
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hack,  liabitnally  or  occasIoBallj,  to  liis  old  abode  :  Low  else 
is  it  possible  for  the  surviyors^  sleeping  tbere^  to  see  liim  in 
their  dreams  ?  Here  are  creatures  which  comn'onl  j,  unlike 
wild  creatures  in  general,  come  into  houses — come  in,  too, 
secretly  in  the  night.  The  implication  is  clear.  That 
snakes,  which  especially  do  this,  are  the  returned  dead,  is 
inferred  by  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  the 
haunting  of  houses  being  the  common  trait  of  the  kinds  of 
snakes  reyerenced  or  worshipped ;  and  also  the  trait  of  cer- 
tain insects  and  birds  similarly  regarded. 

The  ghost,  sometimes  re-yisiting  the  house,  is  thought 
also  to  linger  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  corpse.  Crea- 
tures commonly  found  in  cayes  which  haye  been  used  for 
burials,  hence  come  to  be  taken  for  the  new  shapes  assumed 
by  departed  souls.  Bats  and  owls  are  conceiyed  to  be 
winged  spirits;  and  from  them  arise  the  traditional  ideas 
of  deyils  and  angels. 

Lastly,  and  chiefly,  comes  that  identification  of  the  animal 
with  the  ancestor,  which  is  caused  by  interpreting  meta- 
phorical names  literally.  That  primitiye  speech  is  unable  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  difference  between  an  aniioal  and  a 
person  named  after  that  animal,  has  been  shown.  Hence 
the  confusion  of  the  two ;  hence  the  regard  for  the  animal 
as  progenitor;  hence  the  growth  of  a  worship.  Besides 
explaining  animal-gods,  this  hypothesis  accounts  for  sundry 
anomalous  beliefs. — the .  diyinities  half -brute,  half -human  ; 
the  animals  that  talk,  and  play  actiye  parts  in  human 
affairs ;  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  etc. 

By  modification  tipon  modification,  leading  to  complica- 
tions and  diyergences  without  limit,  eyoliition  brings  into 
being  products  extremely  unlike  their  germs ;  and  we  here 
haye  an  instance  in  this  deriyation  of  anitnal- worship  from 
the  propitiation  of  ghosts. 
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5  177.  Whether  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  tysteria,  or 
iuflanity,  any  extreme  excitement  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit :  this  we  saw 
in  §§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  the  interpretation  of  an  unusual 
mental  state  caused  by  a  nervous  stimidant.  It  is  thought 
that  a  supernatural  being,  contained  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  produces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  Vdmbfiry  says — ^^'What  sur- 
prised me  most  was  that  these  wretched  people  were  re- 
garded as  eminently  religious,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that 
from  their  love  to  God  and  the  IVophet  they  had  become 
mad,  and  stupefied  themselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited 
state  they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loved  so  well.'' 
Bastian  tells  us  that  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  themselves 
to  enter  into  relation  with  the  godhead ;  the  accompanying 
belief  evidently  being  that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a 
divine  inspiration.  This  was  the  view  definitely  expressed 
by  the  Araf  ura  (Papuan  Islander)  who,  when  told  about  the 
Christian  God,  said — '^  Then  this  Grod  is  certainly  in  your 
arrack,  for  I  never  feel  happier  than  when  I  have  drunk 
plenty  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  expect  certain  derivative  beliefs  re- 
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Bpecting  plants  which  yield  intoxicating  liquors  ?  Obviousl}- ; 
and  oar  search  for  them  will  not  be  fruitless. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  the  worship  of 
the  Soma.  This  plant,  represented  as  growing  in  certain 
mountains,  as  gathered  by  moonlight,  and  as  drawn  with 
ceremonies  tc  the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  crushed  between 
stones,  and  its  juice  expressed  and  filtered.  When  fer- 
mnnted,  the  juice  (in  some  places  described  as  sweet)  pro- 
duced an  intoxicating  liquor,  which  was  drunk  by  the 
devotees;  who,  judging  from  the  expressions,  ^'a  rishi,  a 
drinker  of  the  Soma,''  were  of  the  priestly  class.  After  the 
manner  indicated  abovo,  the  exhilarating  efFects  of  the 
beverage  were  attributed  to  inspiration  by  a  supernatural 
being,  who  was  therefore  lauded  and  adored.  In  his  essay 
on  the  subject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  Windiscb 
mann  descriljes  the  Soma  as  ''  the  holiest  offering  of  the 
ancient  Indian  worship '' ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Muir,  *'  the 
risliis  had  come  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god,  and  apparently  to 
be  passionately  devoted  to  his  worship.''  Here,  from  the 
Sanscrit.  Texts  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages  showing 
the  genesis  of  the  belief.  First  may  be  placed  some  imply- 
ing  the  exaltation  caused  by  the  fermented  Soma-juice. 

Kig  Veda  vL  47,  3.  **  This  [soma]  when  drunk,  stimulates  my  speech 
[or  hvron] ;  this  called  forth  the  ardent  thought" 

K.  V.  ix.  25,  5.    "The    ruddy  Soma,  generating  hymns,  with  the 
powers  of  a  poet." 

R.  V.  viii.  48,  3.  "  We  have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become  im- 
mortal, we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods,"  etc 
Not  only  the  rishis  are  inspired  by  soma,  but  also  their 
deities.  ''The  gods  drink  the  offered  beverage,^'  and  are 
"  thrown  into  a  joyous  intoxication.''  Indra  ''  performs  his 
great  deeds  under  its  influence.'*  It  is  said — ''  We  summon 
his  soul  [that  of  Varuna]  with  Soma."  Elsewhere  the  con- 
tained supernatural  being  is  addressed  personally. 

R.  V.  Ix.  110,  7.    "  The  former  [priests]  having  strewed  the  sacred 
grass,  offered  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  O  Soma,  for  great  strength  and  food.' 

17 
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R.  V.  ix.  06»  11.  "  For  through  thee,  O  pore  Soma,  our  wise  finro- 
Withers  of  old  performed  their  sacred  rites." 

R.  Y.  96, 18.  "  Soma,  rishi-minded,  rishi-maker,  bestower  of  good, 
master  of  a  thousand  songs,  the  leader  of  sages." 

How  literal  was  tlie  belief  that  by  a  draught  of  soma  the 
drinker  became  possessed,  is  proved  by  the  prayer — "  Soma 
*  *  *  do  thou  enter  into  us,  full  of  kindness/'  And  then, 
showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
divine  afliatus,  revealing  transcendent  knowledge,  we  have 
the  passage  in  R.  V.  ix.  97,  7 — *' Uttering,  like  Usanas, 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god  (Soma)  declares  the  births  of 
the  gods/'  Other  passages,  along  with  this  deification  of 
the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  beverage 
partaken  of  alike  by  the  other  gods  and  by  men.  Instance, 
in  R.  V.  ix.  42,  2,  the  words — "  This  god,  poured  forth  to 
the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn,  purifies  with  his  stream/' 
Further,  there  are  implied  identifications  of  this  super- 
natural being  with  a  once-living  person.  One  of  the  less 
specific  in  R.  V.  107,  7,  runs — "  A  rishi,  a  sage,  intelligent, 
thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most  agreeable  to  the  gods/'  In 
other  places  his  identity  is  more  specifically  stated.  Thus, 
m  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  ii.,  8,  10,  1,  it  is  said — ^*'Praja- 
pati  created  king  Soma.  After  him  the  three  Yedas  were 
created."  And  still  more  specific  are  the  legends  which 
describe  king  Soma  as  having  wives,  and  narrate  his  dis- 
agreements with  some  of  them.  Much  more  exalted,  how- 
ever, is  the  character  elsewhere  given  to  him.  ''He  is 
immortal,  and  confers  immortaUty  on  gods  and  men''; 
*'  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods  "  ;  *'  king  of  gods  and 
men/'  Yet  along  with  this  ascription  of  supreme  divinity 
goes  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  Soma-jnice.  Herd 
is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attributes  : — 

B.  V.  ix.  06, 5  and  6.  "  Soma  is  purified  ;  he  who  is  the  generator  of 
hymns,  of  Dayus,  of  Prithivl,  of  Agni,  of  Suiya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishnu. 
Soma,  who  is  a  brahman-priest  among  the  gods  (or  priests),  a  leader 
among  the  poets,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  buffalo  among  wild  beasts,  a 
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Iftkon  among  vuliares,  au  axe  anaid  tho  HtxrestB,  advances  to  the  filter 
with  a  sound.'* 

The  origin  of  theso  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time 
when  tlie  Aryan  races  liad  not  widely  diverged ;  for  like 
conceptions  occur  in  the  Zendavesta.  Though  instead  of 
Soma^  the  name  there  used  is  Haoma^  there  is  so  general  an 
agreement  as  to  show  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
worsliip.  Windischmann  says  the  Haoma  is  "  not  a  plant 
only,  but  also  a  powerful  deity'';  and  also  that  "in  both 
works  (Zendayesta  and  Big  Yeda)  the  conceptions  of  the 
god  and  the  sacred  juice  blend  wonderfully  with  each  other." 

That  certain  plants  yielding  intoxicating  agents  come 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  containing  supernatural  beings, 
is  a  conclusion  supported  by  other  instances — ^that  of  the 
vine  being  one.  Dr.  Muir,  speaking  of  Soma  as  '^  the 
Indian  Dionysus,"  quotes  from  the  Bacclue  of  Euripides 
certain  passages  showing  analogous  conceptions.  Of 
Dionysus  it  is  said: — 

**  He  discovered  and  introduced  among  men  tho  liquid  draught  of  tiie 
grape,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  wretched  mortals."   4^   «   « 

**  He,  bom  a  god,  is  poured  out  in  libations  to  the  gods.*'   4e  4e   4e 

**  And  this  deity  is  a  prophet.  For  Bacchic  excitement  and  raving 
have  in  them  much  prophetic  power.  For  when  this  god  enters  in 
force  into  the  body,  he  causes  those  who  rave  to  foretell  the  future. " 

That  the  facts  are  to  be  thus  interpreted  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain allied  but  less  developed  beliefs  found  elsewhere. 
Grarcilasso  tells  us  that  in  Pern,  tobacco  '^  has  been  called  the 
sacred  herb^* — a  nervous  stimulant  was  regarded  with 
reverence.  Similarly  with  another  plant  said  to  have  an 
invigorating  effect,  the  coca.  According  to  Markham,  "  the 
Peruvians  still  look  upon  it  [coca]  with  feelings  of  supersti- 
tious veneration.  In  the  time  of  the  Yncas  it  was  sacrificed 
to  the  Sun,  the  Haillac  XJmu,  or  high  priest,  chewing  the 
leaf  during  the  ceremony."  Among  the  Chibchas,  too, 
hayo  (coca)  was  used  as  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests ; 
and  certain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  produce 
the   power   of   divination.      In   North  Mexico,  a   kindred 
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notion  is  implied  hj  a  fact  Bancroft  gives — some  of  tlie 
natives  "  liave  a  great  veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of 
poisonous  plants,  and  believe  that  if  they  crush  or  destroy 
one,  some  harm  )rill  happen  to  them.''  And  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  we  are  told  hj  the  recent 
traveller  Jagor,  the  Ignatius  bean,  which  contains  strychnia 
and  is  used  as  a  medicine,  is  worn  as  an  amulet  and  held 
capable  of  miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribution  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personality^ 
and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the  plant, 
lias  other  origins.     Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Amazulu,  including  the  statement  that  Unkulunkulu, 
their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed  of  reeds,  I 

*  Ajb  a  eorollaiy  from  this  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  bere  add  a  possible 
ozplamition.  Caiising  mental  exaltation*  Soma  is  described  in  tbe  Vedie 
hymns  as  giving  knowledge.  We  have  the  expressions — "  iSoma  of  -inoom- 
parable  wisdom";  "the  ruddy  Soma"  has  "the  understanding  of  a  sage;" 
"  we  have  drunk  the  Soma,  •  •  •  we  have  entered  into  light."  By  im- 
plication,  then,  the  Soma  is  called,  if  not  a  "tree  of  knowledge/'  still,  a 
plant  of  knowledge.  Farther,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  the  gods; 
and  the  x«joicing  statement  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma,  we 
have  become  immortal."  As  the  source  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thus  a  "tree  of  life";  and  how  naturally  such  a  notion  results  from  the  effect 
of  a  nervous  stimulant,  is  shown  to  us  by  the  calling  alcohol  eau  de  vie.  Now 
with  these  facts  join  the  farther  fact,  that  where  the  supply  of  a  valued  com- 
modity is  small,  a  superior  natuzally  forbids  the  use  of  it  to  Inferiors — ^to  the 
conquered,  to  slaves,  to  subjects.  Thus  in  Peru,  the  nervous  stimulant  eoea^ 
or  cuea,  was  limited  to  the  royal  class :  *'  only  the  Ynca  and  his  relations,  and 
some  Curacas,  to  whom  the  Tnca  extended  this  favour,  were  allowed  to  eat  the 
herb  called  cuea."  We  thus  discern  a  not  improbable  motive  for  intcnlictin^ 
the  use  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juice  of  which  a  stimulant  producing 
mental  exaltation  is  obtained — a  motive  much  more  comprehensible  than  is  thu 
icsire  that  subject  beings  should  continue  to  confound  good  and  eviL  A 
certain  ancient  legend  is  thus  rendered  comprehensible.  (Since  this  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyrians,  figured  in  their  sculp- 
tures,  is  considered  by  archsBologists — ^having  no  hypothesis  to  justify — to 
represent  the  palm-tree ;  and  with  this  identification  we  may  join  the  fact  that 
even  still,  in  some  regions,  an  intoxicating  drink  is  made  from  frnnented  palm* 
juice.) 
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cited  the  enggested  interpretation  of  Gallon  CallaTmy; 
remarking  that  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural 
one.  This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  data  fur- 
nished \>j  the  Amazulu  themselves ;  but  comparison  of  their 
traditions  with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it. 

Already  it  haB  been  shown  that  in  South  Africa^  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  worlds  traditions  obviously  derived  from 
ancestral  troglodytes^  refer  to  caves  as  places  of  crefition. 
Instances  before  given  may  be  supported  by  others.  Be* 
specting  the  Bechnanas^  Moffatt  says— 

"  Morimo  [the  native  name  for  a  god]  as  well  as  man,  with  all  the 
different  species  of  animals,  came  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
country,  to  tlie  north,  where,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  which  was  at  tliat  time  sand.'* 
Again^  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Casalis : — • 

"  A  legend  says  that  both  men  and  animals  came  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  in  a  cavern, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  first.  Another  tradition,  more  generally 
received  among  the  Basatos,  is,  that  man  sprang  up  in  a  marshy  place, 
where  reeds  were  growing." 

And  now  observe  the  unexpected  way  in  which  these  two 
ti'aditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another^ 
as  well  as  with  the  traditions  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the 
Amazulu.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Arbousset  and  Daumas : — 
"  This  spot  is  very  celebrated  amongst  the  Basutos  and  the  Lighoyas, 
not  only  because  the  likatus  of  the  tribes  are  there,  but  because  of  a 
oertain  mythos,  in  which  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally from  that  place.  There  is  there  a  cavern  surrounded  with  marsh 
reeds  and  mud,  whence  tliey  believe  that  they  have  all  proceeded." 
So  that  these  several  statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 
the  place  where  Unkulunkulu  "broke  off  in  the  beginning" 
— where  he  "  broke  off  the  nations  from  Uthlanga  " — wherd 
the  tribes  separated  (the  word  used  means  literally  to 
separate)*  And  while  in  some  traditions  the  caVe  remained 
the  dominant  recollectiouj  in  others  the  surrounding  bed  of 
reeds  acquired  predominance ;  and  in  their  imperfect  speech 
this  was  confounded  with  a  reed.  Men  came  out  of  the  reeds  j 
afien  descended  from  reeds ;  became  one  form  of  the  legend* 
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Among  tlie  Amazola  there  Bsems  no  resnlting  worsliip  of 
Uie  reed ;  and  as^  worshipping  their  near  anoestors^  they  do 
not  worship  their  remotest  ancestor  Unknlunknlu,  it  is  con- 
sistent that  they  should  not  worship  the  plant  whence  he  is 
said  to  have  proceeded.  Another  South  African  race^  how- 
ever^ worship  a  plant  similarly  regarded  as  an  original 
ancestor.  Of  the  Damaras,  Gralton  tells  ns  ^'a  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  divide 
the  honour '^  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
he  adds — ''We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  *  *  *  The  savages  danced  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight.''  In  another  place  he  thus  gives 
the  Damara  creed : — "  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree,  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  Bushmen,  oxen, 
and  zebras.  *  *  *  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everything  else 
that  lives."  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  following  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngami.  "In  my  journey  to  the  Lake  Ngami,  *  *  *  I 
observed  whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
rombonga,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras.'*  If 
now  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  these  tribes 
descended  from  a  people  who  lived  in  forests  of  such  trees 
(and  low  types,  as  Veddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo,  are  forest-dwellers),  we  see  that  a 
confusion  like  that  between  a  reed  and  a  bed  of  reeds, 
originates  this  notion  of  descent  from  a  tree. 

The  inference  drawn  from  these  two  allied  cases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported ;  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  stronger  case.  We  learn 
from  Bastian  that  "  the  Congese  proper,  according  to  tlioir 
traditions,  have  sprung  from  trees  " ;  and  we  also  learn  that 
"  the  forest  from  which  a  former  reigning  family  of  Congo 
was  said  to  have  come  to  subdue  the  country,  was  after- 
wards an  object  of  veneration  to  the  natives."  Here,  then, 
emergence    from  a  forest  is   obviously  confounded    with 
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descent  from  trees ;  and  there  is  a  consequent  quasuwor&hip 
both  of  the  forest  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  tree  which  is 
planted  in  their  market-places. 

()n  recalling  the  fact  pointed  out  on  p.  818^  that  even 
Sanscrit  indiscriminately  applies  to  the  same  process  the 
words  making  and  begetting;  we  shall  not  doubt  that  an 
inferior  language  will  fail  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  dis- 
tinction between  coming  out  of  a  forest  of  trees  and  coming 
out  of  trees;  and  that  emerging  from  trees  of  a  certain  kind 
will  be  confounded  with  emergence  from  a  certain  kind  of 
tree.  Doubt,  if  any  remains,  will  disappear  when  we  come 
to  sundry  analogous  cases  of  confusion  between  a  locality 
whence  the  race  came,  and  a  conspicuous  object  in  that 
localiiy,  which  so  becomes  the  supposed  parent  of  the 
race. 

§  180.  Before  passing  to  the  third  origin  of  plant- 
worship,  which,  like  the  third  origin  of  animal-worship,  is 
Ungnistic,  I  must  again  comment  on  the  defects  of  language 
conducing  to  it— -defects  some  of  them  before  pointed  out« 
and  some  of  them  still  to  be  pointed  out. 

How  the  poverty,  the  vagueness,  and  the  incoherence  of 
early  speech,  must  inevitably  cause  misconstruction  of  tradi- 
tions, I  may  remind  the  reader  by  some  additional  cases. 
According  to  Palgrave,  "the  colours  green,  black,  and 
brown  are  habitually  confounded  in  conmion  Arabic  par- 
lance.^'  Hunter  says  "  Santali,  being  barren  of  abstract 
terms,  has  no  word  for  '  time.'  ^'  We  are  told  by  Hill  that 
the  Kamtschkadales  have  "  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and 
the  moon,"  and  have  "  scarcely  any  names  for  fish  or  birds, 
which  are  merely  distinguished  by  the  moon  in  which  they 
are  the  most  plentiful.^'  Such  instances  strengthen  the 
conclusion  that  undeveloped  speech  cannot  express  the 
distinction  between  an  object  and  a  person  named  after  it. 

But  here  let  us  observe  that  this  inference  need  not  be 
eft  in  the  form  of  an  implication :  it  may  be  made  direct. 
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In  early  stages  of  linguistic  prog^ss  there  can  exist  no 
such  abstract  word  as  name;  still  less  a  word  for  the  process 
of  naming :  even  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  not  baring 
risen  to  the  power  of  expressing  any  difference  between  "  My 
name  '*  and  "  I  name  or  call/'  To  conceive  a  name  as  snch, 
is  to  conceive  it  as  a  symbol  of  symbols.  There  mnst  first 
be  observed  the  fact  that  special  articulate  sounds  applied  to 
particular  things,  severally  stand  related  to  them  in  lil^e  ways. 
Before  a  word  can  be  thought  of  as  a  name,  it  most  be 
thought  of  not  simply  as  a  group  of  sounds  ieussociated  with  a 
certain  object,  but  it  must  be  thought  of  as  having  a  trsdt  in 
common  with  many  groups.  The  ability  of  names  to  remind 
other  persons  of  the  objects  named,  must  be  recognised  as  a 
general  property  of  names ;  and  then  this  property  must 
be  abstracted  in  thought  from  its  concrete  manifestations 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  can  arise.  If  now  we 
remember  that  in  the  languages  of  inferior  races  the 
advances  in  generalization  and  abstraction  are  so  slight  that 
while  there  are  words  for  particular  kinds  of  trees  there  is 
no  word  for  tree ;  and  that,  as  among  the  Damaras,  while 
each  reach  of  a  river  has  its  special  title,  there  is  none  for 
the  river  as  a  whole,  much  less  a  word  for  river ;  or  if,  still 
better,  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Cherokees  have  thirteen 
different  verbs  for  washing  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  different  things,  but  no  word  for  washing,  dissociated 
from  the  part  or  thing  washed ;  we  shall  see  that  social  life 
must  have  passed  through  sundry  stages,  with  their  accom- 
panying steps  in  linguistic  progress,  before  the  conception 
of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortunately,  in 
most  vocabularies  of  the  uncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
us  only  such  equivalents  of  our  words  as  are  used  by  the 
peoples  described :  taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess 
for  which  they  have  no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this 
defect,  however,  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Dialects  spoJcen  in  tlte 
Nicobar  avd  Andaman  Isles,  compiled  by  Mr«   F.  A.  de 
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Ruepstorff.*  From  this  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great 
Nicobar^  in  Little  Nicobar^  in  Teressa^  and  in  the  Andaman 
Islands^  have  no  words  corresponding  to  our  word  name. 

The  inference^  then,  is  inevitable.  If  there  is  no  word 
for  name,  it  is  impossible  for  the  narrators  of  legends  to 
express  the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he 
was  named  after.  The  results  of  the  confusion  we  have 
now  to  observe  in  its  relations  ta  plant-worship. 

§  181.  Writing  of  the  Tasmaniaus,  Dr.  Milligan  says — 
'^  The  names  of  men  and  women  were  taken  from  natural 
objects  and.  occurrences  around,  as,  for  instance,  a  kangaroo, 
a  gum-tree,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  the  wind,^  flowers  in  blos- 
som, etc.''  Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the  like  ocpurd  : 
^'  Cotton  *'  and  ''White  Cotton"  are  names  of  persons  Sdaaong 
the  Karens.  Similarly  in  America.  The  Araw&ks  have  in* 
dividnals  known  as  *'  Tobacco,'*  f'  Tobacco-leaf,"  ''  Tobacco- 
flower;"  and  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  one  of  the  Yncas 
was  called  ''  Sayri,"  a  tobacoo-plant. 

On  joining  with  these  facts  the  &ct  that  by  the  Pueblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  they  are  .divided  is 
called  the  ''  Tobacco-plant  race,"  we  cannot  f^  to  recog- 
nize an  effect  of  thia  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as 
this  clan  of  Pueblos  is  with  other  clans  named  after  the 
bear,  the  prairie-wolf,  the  rattle-snake,  the  hare,  which  have 
severally  descended  from  men  called  after,  and  eyentually 
identified  with,  these  animals,  the  ''Tobacco-plant  race" 
has  doubtless  descended  from  one  who  was  called  after, 
and  eventually  identified  with,  the  tobacoo-plant.  In  like 
manner  the  *'  Reed-grass  race,"  of  these  same  people,  must 
be  regarded  as  having  had  a  kindred  derivation;  as  also, 
among  the  Brazilian  Indiana,  the  "Mandiocoa"  race. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  as  original  progenitor^  is 
therefore  reverentially  treated ;  so,  too,  may  we  expect  the 
plant-ancestor  will  be  :  not,  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  since 

•  Calcutta,  1875. 
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the  powers  of  plants  to  affect  the  fates  of  human  beings  are 
less  conspicnons.  Bat  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  cer* 
tain  plants  is  likely  thas  to  originate,  and  to  generate 
gu<m-religions  observances. 

Here  may  fitly  be  noted  a  way  in  which  misinterpretation 
of  names  leads  to  a  belief,  not  in  the  descent  of  men  from 
animals  and  plants,  but  in  the  descent  of  animals  and  plants 
from  men.  Already  we  have  seen  (§  175)  that  by  the  Salish, 
the  Nisquallies,  the  Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  but 
also  edible  roots  are  supposed  to  have  had  human  ancestors; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  misconstraction  of  names  might 
lead  to  this  supposition  as  well  as  to  its  converse.  But  there 
exists  a  habit  more  specially  conducing  to  beliefs  of  this 
class.  Yarious  unallied  peoples  make  it  a  custom  for  the 
parent  to  take  a  name  from  the  child,  and  to  be  known 
after  its  birth  as  fatber  or  mother  of  So-and-so :  an  in- 
stance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
furnish  others.  Now  if  the  child  has  either  an  animal- 
name  or  a  plant-name,  the  literal  rendering  in  tradition  of 
the  statement  that  a  certain  man  was  ''the  father  of  the 
turtle,''  or  a  certain  woman  *'the  mother  of  maize,''  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  animal  or  this  plant  had  a  human 
progenitor.  In  some  cases  a  figurative  use  of  these  names 
of  parenthood,  leads  in  a  still  stranger  way  to  the  same  error, 
and  to  many  kindred  errors.  An  individual  is  regarded  as 
the  producer,  or  generator,  of  some  attribute  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distinguished ;  and  is  hence  called  the  parent  of 
that  attribute,  which  may  be  signified  either  directly  or  by 
metaphor.     For  example.  Mason  tells  us  of  the  Karens — 

"When  the  child  grows  up,  and  develops  any  particular  trait  of 
character,  the  friends  give  it  another  name,  with  'father*  or  '  mother' 
attached  to  it  Thus,  a  boy  is  very  quick  to  work,  and  he  is  named 
*  Father  of  swiftness.*  If  he  is  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  is 
called  *  Father  of  shooting.*  When  a  girl  is  clever  to  contrive,  she  is 
named  '  Mother  of  contrivance.'  If  she  be  ready  to  talk,  she  becomes 
Motlier  of  talk.'     Sometimes  the  name  is  given  from  the  personal 
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appeaimnoe.    Thus  a  very  white  girl  is  called '  Mother  of  white  cotton ' ; 
A  ad  another  of  an  elegant  form  is  named  '  Mother  of  the  pheasant.' " 

Here  we  have  forms  of  names  which,  misunderstood  in 
bf ter-iimesj  may  initiate  beliefs  in  the  human  ancestry  not 
only  of  plants  and  animals,  but  of  other  things. 

§  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spirits  to 
plants,  and  the  resulting  plajit-worship,  have  arisen  in  one 
or  other  of  the  ways  shown,  must  be  added.  The  eyidence 
clearly  implies  that  there  is  always  an  identification,  near  or 
remote,  between  the  worshipped  plant  and  a  human  being. 

Did  plant- worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeval  fetich- 
ism — ^were  it  one  of  the  animistic  interpretations  said  to 
result  from  the  tendency  of  undeveloped  minds  to  ascribe 
duality  to  all  objects;  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the 
conceived  shape  of  the  plant-spirit.  The  savage  thinks  of 
the  other-self  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  like  the  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  figure — as  being,  indeed,  a  duplicate 
recognizable  as  the  particular  individual.  If,  then,  the 
conception  of  plant-spirits  were,  as  alleged,  a  sequence 
of  the  original  animism,  preceding  and  not  succeeding 
the  ghost-theory,  plant-spirits  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
plant-shaped;  and  they  ought  to  be  conceived  as  having 
other  attributes  in  common  with  plants.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  plant- 
characters  ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  many  characters 
wholly  unlike  those  of  plants.  This  is  both  directly  and 
indirectly  shown. 

In  the  East  there  are  stories  of  speaking  trees :  to  the 
indwelling  doubles  is  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  trees 
themselves  have  not.  The  Congo-people  place  calabashes 
of  palm- wine  at  the  feet  of  their  sacred  trees,  lest  they 
should  be  thirsty:  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not 
shown  by  trees,  but  treat  them  as  they  do  their  dead.  In 
like  manner  the  statement  of  Oldfield,  who,  at  Adda- 
ooodah,  saw   fowls   and  many  other  things   suspended  as 
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ofFeriugs  to  a  gigantic  tree;  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tylor, 
who,  to  an  ancient  cypress  in  Mexico,  foand  attached  by  the 
Indians^  teeth  and  locks  of  hair  in  great  numbers ;  the  state- 
ment of  Hunter  in  his  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  that  once 
a  year,  at  Beerbhoom,  the  people  "make  offerings  to  a 
ghost  who  dwells  in  a  Bela-tree ; "  unite  to  show  that  not 
the  tree,  but  the  resident  beings  is  propitiated;  and  that  this 
has  characters  utterly  unlike  those  of  a  tree^  and  completely 
like  those  ascribed  to  the  other-self  of  a  human  being. 
Further,  in  some  Egyptian  wall-paintings^  we  see  female 
figures  represented  as  emerging  from  trees  and  dispensing 
blessings. 

Still  more  conclusive  is  the  direct  evidence.  In  Low's 
Sarawak,  we  read  that  the  people  believe  men  are  some* 
times  metamorphosed  into  trees ;  and  he  further  says — 

'*  The  Land  Dyaks  venerate  certain  plants,  building  small  bamboo 
altars  near  them,  to  which  is  placed  a  ladder  to  fieusilitate  the  ascent  of 
the  spirits  to  the  offerings,  consisting  of  food,  water,  etc.,  placed  on  the 
altar  on  festive  occasions/' 

Equally  specific  is  the  conception  of  the  Iroquois^  as  given 
by  Morgan.  He  says  that  the  spirit  of  com,  the  spirit  of 
beans,  the  spirit  of  squashes^  '^  are  supposed  to  have  the 
forms  of  beautiful  females.^'  And  this  last  instance  re* 
minds  us  of  the  dryades  of  classic  mythology,  which, 
similarly  conceived  as  human-shaped  female  spirits,  were 
sacrificed  to  in  the  same  ways  that  human  spirits  in  general 
were  sacrificed  to* 

Harmonizing  entirely  with  the  foregoing  interpretations, 
these  facts  are  incongruous  wiiJii  the  animistic  inteipre- 
tation. 

§  183.  Plant-worship,  then,  like  the  worship  of  idpls  and 
animals,  is  an  aberrant  type  of  ancestpr-worshipf— a  type 
somewhat  more  disguised  externally,  but  having  the  same 
internal  nature.  Though  it  grows  out  in  three  different 
directions,  there  is  but  one  root. 
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The  toxio  effecfcs  prodaced  by  certain  plants,  or  by  ex- 
tracts from  them,  or  by  their  fermented  juices,  are  assimi- 
lated to  other  nerrous  excitements,  as  caused  by  spirits  or 
demons.  Where  the  stimulation  is  agreeable,  the  possessing 
spirit,  taken  in  with  the  drug  and  supposed  to  be  previously 
in  the  plant,  is  regarded  as  a  beneficent  being — a  being 
sometimes  identified  with  a  human  original  and  gradually 
developed  into  a  divinity  who  is  lauded  and  prayed  to. 

Tribes  that  have  migrated  or  emerged  from  places  chai^c- 
terized  by  particular  trees  or  plants,  unawares  change  the 
legend  of  emergence  from  them  into  the  legend  of  descent 
from  them :  words  fitted  to  convey  the  distinction  not  being 
contained  in  their  vocabularies.  Hence  the  belief  that  such 
trees  are  their  ancestors,  and  the  regard  for  them  as  sacred. 

Further,  the  naming  of  individuals  after  plants  becomes 
a  cause  of  oonf  usion.  Identification  of  the  two  in  tradition 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use  of  verbal  qualifications 
that  are  impossible  in  rude  languages;  and  from  this 
identification  there  arise  ideas  and  sentiments  respecting 
the  plant-ancestor,  allied  to  those  excited  by  the  animal- 
ancestor  or  the  ancestor  figured  as  human. 

Thus  the  ghost-theory,  supplying  us  with  a  key  to  other 
groups  of  superstitions,  Supplies  us  with  a  key  to  the 
superstitions  constituting  this  group — superstitions  others 
wise  implying  gratuitous  absurdities  which  we  may  not 
legitimately  ascribe  .even  to  primitive  men. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 
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§  184.  Under  this  title  which^  literally  interpreted^  in- 
oludea  the  subjeot-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters^  but 
which  is  conventionally  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense^  it 
remains  to  deal  with  those  superstitious  beliefs  and  senti- 
ments that  refer  to  the  more  conspicuous  inorganic  objects 
and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories^  the  reader  will 
naturally  anticipate  parallelism  between  the  genesis  of  these 
and  the  genesis  of  those  described  already.  That  their 
derivation  is  wholly  unlike  all  derivations  thus  far  traced^ 
will  appear  to  him  improbable.  He  will,  indeed,  see  that 
some  of  the  reasons  for  identifying  the  adored  object  with  a 
departed  human  being,  no  longer  apply.  Sun  and  Moon  do 
not  come  into  the  old  home  or  haunt  the  burial-cave,  as 
certain  animals  do  ;  and  therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be 
regarded  as  spirits  of  the  dead.  Seas  and  mountains  have 
not,  in  common  with  certain  plants,  the  trait  that  parts  of 
them  when  swallowed  produce  nervous  exaltation ;  and  as- 
cription of  divine  natures  to  them  cannot  thus  be  accounted 
for.  But  there  remain,  as  common  causes,  the  misinter- 
pretation of  statements  and  the  misinterpretation  of  names. 
Before  dealing  with  these  linguistic  sources  of  Nature- 
worship,    let    me    point    out    a    further    imperfection    in 
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auduveloped  speech  whicli  oo-operates  with  the  other  im« 
perfections. 

In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Somervillej  she  says  that  her  little 
brother^  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of  1783^  ezclaimed> 
"  O,  Mamma,  there's  the  moon  rinnin'  awa.'*  Thia  descrip- 
iion  of  an  inorganic  motion  hj  a  word  rightly  applied  only 
to  an  organic  motion,  illustrates  a  pecnliarity  of  the  speech 
nsed  by  children  and  by  sayages.  A  child's  yocabulary 
consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to  those  liring  being^s 
which  chiefly  affect  it ;  and  its  statements  respecting  non* 
living  things  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of  words  free  from 
implications  of  vitality.  The  statements  of  uncivilized  men 
are  similarly  characterized,  llie  inland  negroes  who  accom- 
panied Livingstone  to  the  west  coast,  and  on  their  return 
narrated  their  adventures,  described  their  arrival  at  the  sea 
by  the  words — "  The  world  said  to  us  '  I  am  finished ;  there 
is  no  more  of  me.'  ^'  Like  in  form  and  like  in  implication 
were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent  who  was  in 
Ashantee  during  the  late  war. 

**  I  exclaimed, '  We  ought  to  be  at  Beulah  by  now,  sorely.  Bot  what's 
that  ? '  The  answer  came  from  our  guide.  '  That,  sar,  plenty  of  water 
liTe,  bimeby  we  walkee  cross  him.'  '  Where's  Beulah,  then  ? '  *  Oh, 
Beulah  live  other  laide  him  big  hill.' " 

So,  too,  is  it  with  the  observation  which  a  Bechuana  chief 
made  to  Casalis — "  One  event  is  always  the  son  of  another, 
and  we  must  never  forget  the  parentage.'^  The  general 
truth  that  the  poorer  a  language  the  more  metaphorical  it 
is,  and  the  derivative  truth  that  being  first  developed  to 
express  human  affairs^^  it  carries  with  it  certain  human  im- 
plicationa  when  extiended  to  the  world  around,  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  still  our  word  "  to  be ''  is  traced  back 
to  a  word  meaning  "  to  breathe.'^  Manifestly  this 

defect  in  early  speech  conspires  with  the  defects  wie  have 
already  observed,  in  favouring  personalization.  If  anything 
raises  the  suspicion  that  an  inorganic  mass  was  once  a 
human  being,  or  is  inhabited   by  the   ghost  of    one,  the 
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Decessity  of  iising  words  implying  lite  fosters  the  suspi- 
cion. Taken  alone^  this  defect  has  probably  little  influence. 
Though  a  fetichistic  system  logically  elaborated^  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  boiling  water  is  aliye;  yet  I  see  no 
evidence  that  the  child  who  remarks  of  the  boiling  water 
that  '^  it  says  bubble^  bubble/'  is  led  by  the  use  of  the  word 
''  says  *'  to  believe  the  water  a  living  being ;  nor  is  there 
any  indication  that  the  negro  who  represented  the  earth  as 
saying  ^^  I  am  finished,^'  therefore  conceived  the  earth  as  a 
speaking  creature.  All  we  can  safely  say  is  that,  given 
erroneous  personalizations  otherwise  arising,  and  the  use 
of  these  life-implying  words  will  confirm  them.  In  the 
case  of  Nature-worship,  as  in  the  cases  of  Animal- worship 
and  Plant-worship,  the  misleading  beliefs  due  to  language 
take  their  rise  from  positive  statements  accepted  an  autho' 
rity,  and  unavoidably  misinterpreted. 

In  thos  foreshfkdowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  conspicuous  objects  and  powers  around,  conceived  as 
persons,  results  from  linguistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  in- 
dic£kting  agreement  with  the  mythologists.  But  though 
misconstruction  of  words  is  on  both  hypotheses  the  alleged 
cause,  the  misconstruction  is  quite  different  in  kind  and  the 
erroneous  course  of  thought  opposite  in  direction.  The 
mythologists  hold  that  the  powers  of  nature,  at  first  con- 
ceived and  worshipped  as  impersonal,  come  to  be  person- 
alized because  of  certain  characters  in  the  words  applied  to 
them ;  and  that  the  legends  concerning  the  persons  identified 
with  these  natural  powers  arise  afterwards.  Contrariwise, 
the  view  here  held  is  that  the  human  personality  is  the 
primary  element ;  that  the  identification  of  this  with  some 
natural  power  or  object  is  due  to  identity  of  name ;  and  that 
the  worship  of  this  natural  power  thus  arises  secondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta* 
tion  may  be  clearly  understood,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 

§  185.  All  winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pursued  by  tlie 
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iuA  Storm,  was  ever  hiding  herself — ^now  behind  the  elonds, 
now  beloF  the  moantains«  She  could  not  steal  forth  from 
her  concealment  for  more  than  a  short  time  without  being 
again  chased  with  swift  footsteps  and  loud  thundering 
noise;  and  had  quickly  to  retreat.  After  many  moons,  how* 
ever,  the  Storm,  chasing  less  furiously  and  seeing  her  more 
olearly,  became  gentler;  and  Sunshine,  gaining  courage, 
from  time  to  time  remained  longer  visible.  Storm  failing 
to  capture  by  pursuit,  and  softened  by  her  charms,  made 
milder  advances.  Finally  came  their  union.  Then  the 
Earth  rejoiced  in  the  moist  warmth ;  and  from  them  were 
bom  plants  which  covered  its  surface  and  made  it  gay  with 
flowers.  But  every  autumn  Storm  begins  to  frown  and 
growl;  Sunshine  flies  from  him;  and  the  pursuit  begins 
again. 

Supposing  the  Tasmanians  had  been  found  by  us  in  a 
semi-civilized  state  with  a  develjQped  mythoh>gy  containing 
some  such  legend  as  this,  the  unhesitating  interpretation 
put  upon  it,,  after  the  method  now  accepted,  would  be  that 
the  observed  effects  of  mingled  sunshine  and  storm  were 
thus  figuratively  expressed,  and  that  the.  ultimate  represen- 
tation of.  Sunshine  and  Storm  as  persons  who  once  lived  on 
the  Earth,  was  due  to  the  natural  my  thopoeic  tendency,  which 
took  its  direction  from  the  genders  of  the  words. 

Contrariwise,  supposing  such  a  legend  to  be  found,  how 
would  it  be  explained  in  pursuance  of  the  hypothesis  here 
set  forth  ?  As  already  shown,  birth-names  aipong  uncivilized 
races,  taken  from  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  often  refer 
to  the  time  of  day  and  the  weather.  Among  such  which 
Mason  enumerates,  as  given  by  the  Karens,  are  'VEvening/' 
"  Moon-risingj^^'  etc  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  anomalous 
or  exceptional  in  the  fact  that  "  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na,'^  meaning 
Sunshine,  is  the  name  of  a  Tasmanian  woman ;  nor  is  there 
anything  exceptional  in  the  fact  that  among  the  neighbour- 
ing Australians  "Hail,'*  "Thunder,''  and  "Wind''  occur  as 
names.     The  inference  here  drawn,  therefore,  harmonizing 
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with  all  preceding  inferences^  is  ihat  the  initial  step  in  tlie 
genesis  of  such  a  myth,  wonld  be  the  existence  of  haman 
beings  named  Storm  and  Sunshine ;  that  from  the  confusion 
inevitably  arising  in  tradition  between  them  and  the  natural 
agents  having  the  same  names,  would  result  this  person- 
alizing of  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascribing  to  them 
human  origins  and  human  adventures :  the  legend,  once 
having  thus  germinated,  being,  in  successive  generations, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  closely  which  of  these  two 
hypotheses  is  most  congruous  with  the  laws  of  mind,  and 
with  the  facts  as  various  races  present  them. 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  civilized  and  savage,  in 
common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeds  by  the  class- 
ing of  objects,  attributes,  acts,  each  with  its  kind.  The 
very  nature  of  intelligence,  then,  forbids  the  assumption 
that  primitive  men  will  gratuitously  class  unlike  things 
as  akin  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  the  unlikeness 
is  great  must  there  be  great  resistance  to  putting  them 
in  the  same  group.  And  if,  by  primitive  men,  things 
wholly  unallied  are  bracketed  as  of  the  same  nature, 
some  strong  mental  bias  must  furnish  the  needful  coercive 
force. 

What  degree  of  likeness  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a 
mountain  ?  Save  that  they  both  consist  of  matter,  scarcely 
any  kinship  can  be  pointed  out  between  them.  The  one 
is  vast,  the  other  relatively  minute ;  the  one  is  of  no  de- 
finite shape,  the  other  symmetrical ;  the  one  is  fixed,  the 
other  locomotive ;  the  one  is  cold,  the  other  warm ;  the  one 
is  of  dense  substance,  the  other  quite  soft;  the  one  has 
little  internal  structure  and  that  irregular,  the  other  is 
elaborately  structured  internally  in  a  definite  way.  Hence 
the  classing  of  them  in  thought  as  akin,  is  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  thought ;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cause 
a  belief   in    their  alleged  relationship  as  progenitor  and 
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progeny.    There  are,  howeyer,  misintei^preted  statements 
whicH  lead  to  acceptance  of  this  belief. 

Bead  first  the  following  passages,  from  Bancroft's  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  States : — 

*'  Tkanam,  the  creator  of  the  tmiverse,  is  a  poweiM  deitj  among  the 
Chinooks,  who  have  a  moimtain  named  after  him  from  a  belief  that  he 
there  turned  himself  into  stone." 

"  The  Califomian  tribes  believe  «  «  ♦  the  Nav^jos  came  to  light 
from  the  bowels  of  a  great  mountain  near  the  river  San  Juan.'* 

'*  The  citizens  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  visit  a 
hill  called  Caeatepec,  for  thej  said  it  was  their  mother." 
Similarly  of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writes: — "A  puerile 
superstition  of  the  Indians  regarded  these  celebrated  moun- 
tains as  gods,  and  Iztaccihuatl  as  the  wife  of  her  more  for- 
midable neighbour/'  Popocatepetl.  Of  the  Peruvians,  de- 
scribed by  Arriaga  as  worshipping  the  snow-mountains,  we 
read  that  ''  at  Potosi  there  is  a  smaller  hill,  very  similar  to 
a  larger  one,  and  the  Indians  say  that  it  is  its  son,  and  call 
it  *  *  *  the  younger  Potosi.''  Now  observe  the  clue  to 
these  beliefs  furnished  by  Molina's  statements.  He  says  the 
principal  hnaea  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  the  hill,  Huana^ 
cauri,  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have  commenced 
their  journey.  It  is  described  as  ''a  great  figure  of  a  man." 
''This  huaca  was  of  Ayar-caclli,  one  of  the  four  brothers 
who  were  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  cave  at  Tampu." 
And  Molina  gives  a  prayer  addressed  to  it : — ''  0  Huana- 
cauril  our  father,  may  *  *  *  thy  son,  the  Tnca,  always 
retain  his  youth,  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  all  he 
undertakes.    And  to  us,  thy  sons  and  descendants,"  etc. 

One  way  in  which  a  mountain  comes  to  be  worshipped  as 
ancestor,  is  here  made  su£Sciently  manifest.  It  is  the  place 
whence  the  race  came,  the  source  of  the  raoe,  the  parent  oi 
the  race:  the  distinctions  implied  by  the  different  words  here 
used  being,  in  rude  languages,  inexpressible.  Either  the  early 
progenitors  of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  caves  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  or  the  mountain,  marking  most  conspicuously  the  ele- 
vated region  whence  they  came,  is  identified  as  the  object 
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whence  they  sprang.  We  find  this  connexion  of  ideas  else* 
where.  Various  peoples  of  India  who  have  spread  from 
iLe  Himalayas  to  the  lower  lands^  point  to  the  snowy  peaks 
as  the  other  world  to  which  their  dead  return.  Among 
some,  the  traditional  migration  has  become  a  genesis,  and 
has  originated  worship.  Thns  the  Santals  regard  the 
eastern  Himalayas  as  their  natal  region ;  and  Hunter  tells  na 
that,  "  the  national  god  of  the  Santals  is  Nurang  Bum,  the 
great  mountain/'  who  is  "  the  divinity  who  watched  over 
their  birth,"  and  who  "  is  inyoked  with  bloody  offerings.'* 

When  we  remember  that  even  now  among  onrselres,  a 
Scotch  laird,  called  by  the  name  of  his  place,  is  verbally 
identified  with  it,  and  might  in  times  when  language  was 
vague  and  ideas  chaotic,  have  readily  become  confounded 
in  legend  with  the  high  stronghold  in  which  he  lived ;  when 
we  remember,  too,  that  even  now,  in  onr  developed  lan- 
guage, the  word  ^' descend  *'  means  either  coming  down 
from  a  higher  level  or  coming  down  from  an  ancestor, 
and  depends  for  its  interpretation  on  the  context;  we 
cannot,  I  think,  in  presence  of  the  above  facts,  doubt  that 
mountain-worship  in  some  cases  arises  from  mistaking 
the  traditional  source  of  the  race  for  the  traditional  pa- 
rentage of  the  race.  This  interpretation  strengthens,  and 
is  strengthened  by,  a  kindred  interpretation  of  tree-worship 
g^ven  in  the  last  chapter. 

There  is  another  possible  linguistic  cause  for  conceptions 
of  this  kind.  *'  Mountain"  and  "  Great  Mountain  "  may  be 
used  by  primitivie  men  as  nicknames  metaphorically  ex- 
pressing great  size  or  great  importance.  Elsewhere  I  have 
suggested  that  a  personal  name  thus  arising,  may  have  ini- 
tiated the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief/ who  claimed  the 
neighbouring  volcano,  Tongariro,  as  his  ancestor :  such  an- 
cestor possibly  having  acquired  this  metaphorical  name  as 
expressive  of  his  fiery  nature  and  his  bursts  of  fury.  One 
positive  fact  only  can  I  givd  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
m  some  cases  mountain-worship  thus  arises.     Writing  of 
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the  Arancanians^  and  stating  tliat  "  there  is  acaroely  a  ma* 
terial  object  which  does  not  famish  them  with  a  discrimina* 
tive  name  ^^  of  a  &mily ,  Thompson  specifies  *'  Mountains  '* 
as  among  their  family  names. 

§  187.  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion,  which,  however,  is 
of  an  utterly  different  character,  the  Sea  has  even  less  in 
common  with  a  man  than  a  mountain  has:  in  form,  in 
liquidity,  in  structurelessness,  it  is  still  more  unlike  a  person. 
Nevertheless  the  Sea  has  been  personalized  and  worshipped, 
not  only  in  the  ancient  East,  but  also  in  the  West.  Arriaga 
tells  us  of  the  Peruvians  that  "all  who  descend  from  the 
Sierra  to  the  plains  worship  the  sea  when  they  approach  it, 
and  pull  out  the  hair  of  their  eyebrows,  and  offer  it  up,  and 
pray  not  to  get  sick."  How  could  the  conception  leading 
to  this  practice  have  arisen  f 

We  have  seen  that  confusing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  the 
worship  both  of  mountains  and  of  the  trees  composing  a 
forest  once  dwelt  in.  Ocean -worship  seems  to  have  had,  in 
some  cases,  a  parallel  genesis.  Though  when  we  call  sailors 
"sea-men,"  our  organized  knowledge  and  developed  lan- 
guage save  us  from  the  error  which  literal  interpretation 
might  cause ;  yet  a  primitive  people  on  whose  shores  there 
arrived  unknown  men  coming  from  an  unknown  source,  and 
who  spoke  of  them  as  "  men  of  the  sea,*'  would  be  very  apt 
thus  to  originate  a  tradition  describing  them  as  coming  out 
of  the  sea — as  being  produced  by  it.  The  change  from  "  men 
of  the  sea*'  to  "  children  of  the  sea  '*  is  an  easy  one — one 
[Miralleled  by  figures  of  speech  among  ourselves  ;  and  from 
(he  name  "children  of  the  sea**  legend  would  naturally 
evolve  a  conception  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent. 
Trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  I  can- 
not furnish.  Though,  writing  as  a  Spaniard,  and  describing 
the  Peruvians,  Benzoni  says — "They  think  that  we  arc  h 
congelation  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  nourished  by  the 
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frotli'^;  yet  thia  statement,  reminding  ns  of  the  Greek 
myth  of  Aphrodite,  is  attributed  to  a  verbal  misconstrue- 
tion  of  his.  Still  it  may  be  held  that  by  a  savage  or  semi- 
civilized  people,  who  are  without  even  the  idea  of  lands 
below  the  ocean-horizon,  there  can  hardly  be  formed  any 
other  conception  of  marine  invaders,  who  have  no  apparent 
origin  but  the  ocean  itself. 

That  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sea  as  a  progenitor  also 
arises  by  misinterpretation  of  individual  names,  seems  not 
improbable.  Some  indirect  evidence  is  yielded  by  the  fact 
that  a  religious  teacher  who  appeared  among  the  Iroquois 
about  1800  (probably  a  missionary)  was  called  "  Handsome 
Lake'' ;  and  if  ''  lake  '^  may  become  a  proper  name,  there  is 
no  stretch  of  probability  in  the  supposition  that  ocean  may 
do  so.  There  is  direct  evidence,  however.  We  have  the 
statement  of  Grarcilasso,  already  quoted  in  another  con- 
nexion (§  164),  that  the  Sea  was  claimed  by  some  clans  of 
the  Peruvians  as  a  family  ancestor. 

§  188.  If  asked  to  instance  a  familiar  appearance  still 
less  human  in  its  attributes  than  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  we 
might  after  reflection  hit  upon  the  one  to  be  here  dealt 
with,  the  Dawn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable : 
having  not  even  tangibility,  nor  definite  shape,  nor  duration. 
Was  the  primitive  man,  then,  led  by  linguistic  needs  to 
personalize  the  Dawn  ?  And  having  personalized  it  did  he 
gratuitously  invent  a  specific  biog^phy,  or  rather  many  bio- 
gpraphies  for  it  ?  Affirmative  answers  are  currently  given ; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  extremely  little  warrant. 

Treating  of  the  dawn-myth.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  takes  first  Saram4  as 
one  of  its  embodiments.  He  quotes  with  qualified  assent 
Prof.  Kuhn's  ^'  conclusion  that  Saram&  meant  storm.''  He 
does  not  doubt  that  ''  the  root  of  Saram&  is  sar,  to  go/' 
He  says: — ''Admitting  that  Saram&  meant  originally  the 
runner,  how  does  it  follow  that  the  runner  was  meant  for 
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storm  7  "  Becognizing  the  fact  that  an  allied  word  meant 
wind  and  cloudy  he  alleges  that  this  is  habitually  masculine 
in  Sanscrit;  but  admits  that  if  the  Yeda  gave  Saram&  the 
'Equalities  of  the  wind 'V this  incongruity  "would  be  no 
insurmountable  objection/^  He  then  gives  Saram&'s  ad- 
ventures in  search  of  the  cows ;  and  says  it  yields  no  evi- 
dence that  Saram&  is  '^  representative  of  the  storm/'  After 
saying  that  in  a  fuller  version  of  the  story,  Saramd  is  de- 
scribed  as  ''  the  dog  of  the  gods  '*  sent  by  Indra  *'  to  look 
for  the  cows  " — after  giving  from  another  source  the  state- 
ments that  Saram&^  refusing  to  share  the  cows  with  them^ 
asks  the  robbers  for  a  drink  of  milk,  returns  and  tells  a  lie 
to  Indra,  is  kicked  by  him,  and  vomits  the  milk.  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  gives  his  own  interpretation.     He  says : — 

"  This  being  netirlj  the  whole  evidence  on  which  we  must  form  our 
oidnion  of  the  oxigiiial  conception  of  Sazama,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  waa  meant  for  the  early  dawn,  and  not  for  the  storm." 

Here,  th^i,  we  have  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  root  is  sar,  to  go;  from  which  one  distin- 
guished philologpust  infers  that  Saram&  meant  the  runner  and 
therefore  the  storm  (allied  words  meaning  wind  and  cloud) ; 
while  another  distinguished  philologist  thinks  this  inference 
erroneous.  Saram&  in  the  legend  is  a  woman ;  and  in  some 
versions  a  dog.  It  is,  however,  concluded  that  she  is  the 
dawn,  because  an  epithet  applied  to  her  means  quick ;  and 
because  another  epithet  means  fortunate ;  and  because  she 
appears  before  Indra;  and  because  of  sundry  metaphors 
which,  if  cows  stand  for  clouds,  may  be  applied  figuratively 
to  mean  the  dawn.  On  the  strength  of  these  vague  agree- 
ments Prof.  Max  Miiller  thinks — 

'*  The  myth  of  which  we  have  collected  Uie  fragments  is  clear  enongh. 
It  ig  a  reproduction  of  tlie  old  story  of  tlie  break  of  day.  The  bright 
cow8»  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  rain>clouds — for  both  go  by  the  same 
name— have  been  stolen  by  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  tlie  Night  and 
her  manifold  progeny,**  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  discrepancies  and  contra- 
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dictions^  and  thoagli  the  root  of  the  name  gires  no  colour 
to  the  interpretation^  jot  becanse  of  certain  metaphors 
(which  in  primitive  speech  are  so  loosely  nsed  as  to  mean 
almost  anything)  we  are  asked  to  beliere  that  men  person- 
alized a  transitory  appearance  as  remote  from  humanity  as 
can  be  conceived. 

Whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation,  it  has  facts  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  that  sbmetimes  Dawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorical  name  given  to  a  rosy  girl;  though  I  cannot 
furnish  proof  of  this.  But  that  Dawn  is  a  birth-name,  we 
have  dear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-born  from  concurrent 
eventSj  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitive  practice.  Of  names 
so  derived  among  the  Karens,  Mason  instances  "  Bi&Tvest/* 
"  Februaryj'*  ^'  Father-returned."  He  also,  as  we  have 
seen  (§  185),  shows  us  that  the  times  of  the  day  are  similarly 
utilized ;  and  then,  among  the  names  thus  derived,  he  gives 
^'Sunrise."  South  America  supplies  a  kindred  instance. 
In  the  account  of  the  captivity  of  Hans  Stade,  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  the  narrator  says  he  was 
present  at  the  naming  of  a  child  among  the  Tupis,  who  was 
called  Koem — ^the  morning  (one  of  its  forefathers  having 
also  been  similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Burton,  the 
editor,  adds  in  a  note  that  Cqema  piranga  means  literally 
the  morning  red  or  Aurora.  Another  case  occurs  in  New 
Zealand :  Thomson  states  that  the  meaning  of  Hangihaeata, 
a  Maori  chiefs  name,  is  '*  heavenly  dawn ;  '*  ("  lightning  of 
heaven  "  being  also  a  chieFs  name  mentioned  by  him).  If, 
then.  Dawn  is  an  actual  name  for  a  person — if  where  there 
prevails  this  mode  of  distinguishing  children,  it  has  pro- 
bably often  been  given  to  those  bom  early  in  the  morning ; 
the  traditions  concerning  one  of  such  who  became  noted, 
would,  in  the  mind  of  the  uncritical  savage,  believing  firmly 
and  literally  whatever  his  fathers  told  him,  lead  to  identifi- 
cation with  the  dawn ;  and  the  adventures  would  be  inter- 
preted in  such  a  manner  as  the  phenomena  of  the  dawn  made 
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most  feasible.  Further,  in  regions  where  this  name  had 
^een  borne  either  by  niembers  of  different  adjacent  tribes^ 
or  by  members  of  the  same  tribe  living  at  different  times^ 
incongruous  genealogies  and  conflicting  adventures  of  the 
dawn  would  result;  in  agreement  with  what  we  find. 

§  189.  Is  there  a  kindred  origin  for  worship  of  the  Stars  ? 
Can  these  also  become  identified  with  ancestors  f  This 
seems  diflBoult  to  conceive ;  and  jet  there  are  facts  justifying 
the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  so. 

We  read  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  stars  as  living  beings 
who  in  some  cases  transgressed  and  were  punished;  and 
that  kindred  notions  of  their  animation  existed  among  the 
Greeks.  If  we  ask  for  the  earlier  forms  of  such  beliefs, 
which  now  appear  to  us  so  strange,  savages  supply  them. 
Erskine  says  that  "  in  Fiji  large  ^  shooting  stars '  are  said 
to  be  gods;  smaller  ones,  the  departing  souls  of  men.'^ 
The  South  Australians,  according  to  An  gas,  think  ''the 
constellations  are  groups  of  children,"  and  "  three  stars  in 
one  of  the  constellations  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
on  the  earth :  one  is  the  man,  another  his  wife,  and  the 
smaller  one  their  dog;  and  their  employment  is  that  of 
hunting  opossums  through  the  sky.*'  The  implication 
that  human  beings  somehow  get  up  into  the  heavens, 
recurs  in  the  Tasmanian  tradition  that  fire  was  brought 
them  by  two  black-fellows,  who  threw  the  fire  among  the 
Tasmanians,  and  after  staying  awhile  in  the  land,  became 
the  two  stars.  Castor  and  Pollux.  Possibly  the  genesis  of 
this  story  was  that  the  coupled  lights  of  these  stars  were 
fancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by  these  men  after 
they  went  away.  That  such  a  genesis  is  not  unlikely,  is 
shown  by  an  allied  conception  of  the  North  Americans, 
who  say  that  the  Milky  Way  is  "  the  '  Path  of  Spirits,'  '  the 
Boad  of  Souls,'  where  they  travel  to  the  land  beyond  the 
grave,  and  where  their  camjp-fires  may  be  seen  blazing  as 
brighter  stars.''     It  harmonizes,  too,  with  the  still  more 
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concrete  belief  of  some  North  Americaiis>  that  their  medi* 
cine  men  have  gone  np  throagh  holes  in  the  sky,  haye 
fonnd  the  sun  and  moon  walking  abont  there  like  hnman 
creatures^  hare  walked  abont  with  them,  and  looked  down 
through  their  peepholes  npon  the  £ai«th  below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  ideas  is  very  difficult  so  long 
as  we  frame  hypotheses  only ;  but  it  becomes  less  difficult 
when  we  turn  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  furnish  a 
legend  yielding  us  a  feasible  solution.  It  is  contained  in 
Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacifie  Stages,  yoI.  iii.j 
pp.  138-9,  quoted  from  Power's  Porno.  First  noting  that 
Bobinson  describes  "  certain  other  Californians  as  worship- 
ping for  their  chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  atuSed 
coyote/'  read  this  legend  of  the  Coyote,  current  among  one 
of  the  Galifomian  tribes — ^the  Cahrocs.     The  Coyote  was 

"  80  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  throagh  heaven  itself, 
haTing  chosen  as  his  partner  a  certain  star  that  used  to  pass  quite  dose 
by  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time.  So  he  called  out 
to  the  star  to  take  him  by  the  paw  and  they  woold  go  round  the  world 
together  for  a  night;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and  winked  in  an 
excessively  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The  Coyote  persisted 
angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  biirked  at  the  star  all  round 
heaven,  till  the  twinkling  thing  grew  tired  of  his  noise  and  told  him  to 
be  quiet  and  he  should  be  taken  next  night  Next  night  the  star  came 
quite  up  close  to  the  cliff  where  the  Coyote  stood,  who  leaping  was  able 
to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  together  through  the  blue  heavens, 
line  sport  it  was  for  a  while ;  bat  oh,  it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a 
Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  an  awful  sight  to  look  down  to  where  the 
broad  Klamath  lay  like  a  slack  bow-string  and  the  Cahroc  villages  like 
arrow-heads.  Woe  for  the  Coyote !  his  numb  paws  have  slipped  their 
hold  on  his  bright  companion ;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  dance 
now,  and  the  name  of  him  is  Death.  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in 
falling,  and  when  he  strikes  the  earth  he  is  '  smashed  as  flat  as  a  willow- 
mat.'— Coyotes  must  not  dance  with  stars." 

When  we  remember  that  this  conception  of  the  heavens  as 
resting  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  mountain  tops,  is  general 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized;  and  that  access  to 
the  heavens  after  some  such  method  as  the  one  described, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  uncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
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man ;  the  identilication  of  stars  with  persons  will  seem  less 
incomprehensible.  Though  the  ancestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  catastrophe,  like  catastrophes  are  not  necessarily  alleged 
of  other  ancestral  animals  who  thus  get  into  the  heavens. 
Special  hillsy  and  special  groups  of  stars  seen  to  rise  &om 
behind  them,  being  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animal-ancestors  said  to  hare  ascended  may 
become  known  as  constellations.  Here,  at  least,  seems 
a  feasible  explanation  of  the  strange  fact,  that  the  names 
of  animals  and  men  were,  in  the  earliest  times,  given  to 
closters  of  stars  which  in  no  way  suggest  them  by  their 
appearances. 

That  misinterpretation  of  proper  names  and  metaphorical 
titles  has  played  a  part  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  is 
possible.  Wallace  tells  ns  that  one  of  the  Amazon  tribes  is 
called  ''  Stars.''  By  Bajah  Brooke  the  name  of  a  Dyak  chief 
is  rendered—"  the  bear  of  Heaven.'^  And  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  Tiglath  Pileser  is  termed  "the  bright  constel- 
lation,'' "  the  mling  constellation."  Literal  acceptance  of 
legends  containing  such  names  has,  in  the  earliest  stages, 
not  improbably  led  to  identification. 

If  the  ancestor,  animal  or  homan,  supposed  thus  to  have 
migprated  to  the  heavens,  becomes  identified  with  certain 
stars,  we  get  a  clue  to  the  fancies  of  astrology.  A  tribal 
progenitor  so  translated,  will  be  conceived  as  still  caring 
for  his  descendants;  while  the  ancestors  of  other  tribes 
(when  conquest  has  united  many  into  a  nation)  will  be  con- 
ceived as  unfriendly.  Hence  may  result  the  alleged  good 
or  ill  fortune  of  being  looked  down  upon  at  birth  by  this 
or  that  star. 

§  190.  Supposed  aooessibility  of  the  heavens  makes  simi- 
larly easy  the  identification  of  t£e  Moon  with  a  man  or 
woman.  We  may  therefore  expect  a  prevalence  of  stories 
'^n  which  the  Moon  is  represented  as  a  being  who  had  a 
terrestrial  origin. 
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Sometimes  the  traditional  person  is  believed  to  reside 
in  the  Moon;  as  by  the  Lonchenx  branch  of  the  Tinneh, 
who^  while  supplicating  him  for  success  in  huntings  say  that 
he  "  once  lived  among  them  as  a  poor  ragged  boy/'  More 
frequently,  however,  there  is  an  alleged  metamorphosis. 
According  to  Hays,  the  Esquimaux  think  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  "  are  spirits  of  departed  Esqaintaux,  or  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals ;"  and  in  like  nmnner  we  learn  from  Angas 
that  '^  the  South  Australians  believe  that  the  sun,  moon, 
etc»,  are  living  beings  who  once  inhabited  the  earth/' 
Clearly,  then,  certain  low  races,  who  have  no  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  have  nevertheless  personalized  these  by 
a  vague  identification  of  them  with  ancestors  in  general. 
Among  them  biographies  of  the  Moon  do  not  oocur;  but 
we  find  biographies  among  other  races,  and  especially 
among  those  sufficiently  advanced  to  keep  up  traditions. 
The  Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  taught  evil,  and 
that  Bochica,  their  deified  instructor,  ''translated  her  to 
heaven,  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Sun  and  to  illuminate 
the  nights  without  appearing  at  daytime  [on  account  of 
the  bad  things  she  had  taught],  and  that  since  then  there 
has  been  a  Moon.''  Similarly,  Mendieta  says  the  Mexican 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  Moon  was  that,  ''together 
with  the  man  who  ihrew  himself  into  the  fire  and  came  out 
the  Sun,  another  went  in  a  cave  and  came  out  the  Moon." 

Has  identification  of  the  Moon  with  persons  who  once 
lived,  been  caused  by  misinterpretation  of  names?  In- 
direct evidience  would  justify  us  in  suspecting  this,  even 
were  there  no  direct  evidence.  In  savage  and  semi-civilized 
mythologies,  the  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
female  than  as  male ;  and  it  needs  no  quotations  to  remind 
the  reader  how  often,  in  poetry,  a  beautiful  woman  is  either 
compared  to  the  Moon  or  metaphorically  called  the  Moon« 
That  the  Moon  has  been  used  in  primitive  times  as  a  com- 
plimentary name  for  a  woman,  may  hence,  I  think,  be  in- 
ferred.    And,  if  so,  erroneous  identification  of  person  and 
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object,  originated  a  lunar  myth  wherever  the  woman  bo 
named  snrviyed  in  tradition. 

To  this,  which  is  a  hypothetical  argament,  is  to  be  added 
an  argument  definitely  based  on  fact.  Whether  it  supplies 
complimentary  names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies 
names  for  children.  Among  those  enumerated  by  Mason 
as  given  by  the  Karens,  is  "  Full  Moon.'^  Obviously,  peo- 
ples whose  custom  it  is  to  distinguish  children  by  the 
incidents  of  their  birth,  using,  as  in  Africa,  days  of  the 
week,  and  ad  we  have  seen  in  other  cases,  times  of  the 
day,  will  also  use  phases  of  the  Moon;  and  since  many 
peoples  have  this  custom,  naming  after  a  phase  of  the  Moon 
has  probably  been  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  subse- 
quent identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correspondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  derived  from  the  Moon  will  habitually  refer  to 
it  either  as  rising  or  setting,  or  else  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— waxing,  full,  waning :  a  state  of  the  Moon,  rather  than  the 
Moon  itself,  win  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Bubastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  ^some  evi- 
dence implies  the  full) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  symbol- 
ization  of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation;  as  does 
also  that  of  Selene.  And  in  his  Aryan  MytJwlogy,  Mrr 
Cox  tells  us  that  16  is  "pre-eminently  the  homed"  or 
young  Moon;  while  Pandia  is  the  full  Moon.  How  do  these 
fiicts  harmonize  with  the  current  interpretation  ?  Is  the 
tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of  itself,  it  compels  this 
change  of  peraonality  f 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  common 
with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  personalized 
by  identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  quotations  respecting  the 
Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctly  by  facts  now  to  be 
given.  The  original  parent  of  the  Comanches,  like  them- 
selves but    of   ^gantic    stature,   lives,   they   say,    in  the 
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San.  So,  too,  ''the  Ohechemecaa  called  the  Son  tHeir 
father.'*  Writing  of  the  Olchones,  Bancroft  says — "  The 
son  here  hegins  to  be  connected,  or  identified  by  name,  with 
that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  who  made  the  earth 
and  who  mles  in  the  sky;*'  and  he  also  says  of  the  Tinneh 
that  ''some  of  them  believe  in  a  good  spirit  called  Tihu- 
gun,  '  my  old  friend,'  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  moon.''  In  the  language  of  the  Salive,  one  of  the 
Orinoco  tribes,  the  name  for  the  Sun  is  "  the  man  of  the 
Earth  above."  Among  the  less  civilized  American  peoples, 
then,  the  implication  of  orig^al  existence  on  Earth  and 
subsequent  migration  to  the  sky,  is  general  only. 
The  conception  is  much  upon  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Barotse,  who,  when  asked  by  Livingstone  whether  a  halo 
he  saw  round  the  Sun  portended  rain,  gave  the  reply — 
"  O  no,  it  is  the  Barimo  [gods  or  departed  spirits]  who 
have  called  a  picho;  don't  you  see  they  have  the  Lord 
in  the  centre  ?"  :  the  belief  doubtless  being  that  as  the  rest 
of  the  celestial  assemblage  had  once  been  on  Earth,  so,  too, 
had  their  chief.  But  among  peoples  more  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, and  having  traditions  proportionately  developed, 
the  terrestrial  personality  of  the  Sun  is  definitely  stated* 
Writing  of  the  Mexicans,  Camargo  says : — 

"According  to  the  Indians  [of  Tlascala]  the  Son  was  a  god  so 
leprous  and  sick  that  he  could  not  move.  The  other  gods  pitied  him, 
and  constructed  a  very  large  oven  and  lighted  an  enormous  fire  in  it,  to 
put  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  purify  him.*' 

The  Quiche  tradition,  as  given  by  Bancroft,  is  that  after 
*'  there  had  been  no  sun  in  existence  for  many  years," 

"  the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  place  called  Teotiliuacan,  six  leagues 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  the  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  should  first  cast  himself  into  that  fire, 
should  have  the  honour  of  being  transformed  into  a  sun." 

Among  the  Zapotecs,  there  is  a  legend  concerning  the  ances- 

fcral  cacique  of  Ulizteca,  who,  being  a  mighty  archer, 

'shot  there  against  the  great  light  even  till  the  going  down  of  the 
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■ame ;  then  he  took  poaaessioii  of  all  that  land,  seeing  he  had  grievouslj 
wounded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  mountains." 

More  specific  still  is  a  kindred  story  of  tlie  Mexicans^  form- 
ing the  sequel  to  one  above  cited.  Wlien  the  god  who 
became  the  Sun  bj  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  first 
rose,  he  stood  still ;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  mes- 
senger ordering  him  to  go  on, 

"  the  Sun  replied  that  it  would  not  go  on  until  it  had  destroyed  them. 
Both  afraid  and  angzy  at  this  answer,  one  of  them,  called  Citli,  took  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  shot  at  its  fiery  head ;  but  the  San  stooped, 
and  thus  avoided  being  hit  The  second  time  he  wounded  its  body,  and 
also  the  third  time.  In  rage,  the  Sun  took  one  of  the  arrows  and  shot 
at  dUi,  piercing  his  forehead,  and  thus  killing  him  on  the  spot" 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  cases  which  Mexican  traditions  fur- 
nish. Waitz,  after  expounding  the  Sun-mjths  in  which  he 
figures,  concludes  that  **  Quetzalcoatl  was  originally  a  man, 
a  priest  in  Tula,  who  rose  as  a  religious  reformer  among  the 
Toltecs,  but  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of  Tezcatlipoca/' 
By  the  mytholog^sts  these  stories,  in  common  with  kin- 
dred stories  of  the  Aryans,  are  without  hesitation  said  to 
result  from  personalizations  figuratively  expressing  the 
Sun's  doings;  and  they  appear  to  hare  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  men  not  only  gratuitously  ascribed  human 
nature  to  the  Sun,  but  gratuitously  identified  him  with  a 
known  man — ^with  a  priest  or  with  a  chief .  Doubtless  the 
Mexican  tradition  given  by  Mendieta,  ''  that  at  one  time 
there  were  five  suns;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  did  not 
grow  well,  and  the  men  died,'*  will  in  some  way  be  ex- 
plained as  harmonizing  with  their  hypothesis.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  interpretation  adopted,  like  preceding  interpreta- 
tions, does  not  imply  that  these  legends  grew  out  of  pure 
fictions;  but  that,  however  much  transformed,  they  grew  out 
of  facts.  Even  were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  solar 
myths  have  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratives 
respecting  actual  persons,  or  actual  events  in  human  his- 
tory, the  evidence  furnished  by  analogy  would  warrant  the 
belief.    But  the  direct  evidence  is  abundant. 
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One  source  of  these  solar  myths^  is  the  literal  accept* 
ance  of  figurative  statements  concerning  the  quarter  whence 
the  race  came.  Already  we  have  seen  that  emergence 
of  a  people  from  a  forest,  confounded  in  tradition  with 
emergence  from  the  trees  forming  it,  has  led  to  the  wor- 
ship of  trees  as  ancestors;  and  that  the  story  of  migration 
from  a  distant  mountain  has  become,  through  defect  of  lan- 
guage, changed  into  the  story  of  descent  front  the  moun- 
tain as  a  progenitor.  The  like  has  happened  with  peoples 
who  have  migrated  from  a  locality  marked  by  the  Sun.  On 
referring  to  §  112,  where  are  given  the  ideas  of  various 
peoples  respecting  that  other  world  whence  their  forefathers 
came,  and  to  which  they  expect  to  return  after  death,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  supposed  direction  is  usually  either  East  or 
West:  the  obvious  cause  being  that  the  places  of  sunrise  and 
sunset,  ranging  through  considerable  angles  of  the  horisou 
on  either  side^  serve  aa  general  positions  on  the  horizon  to 
which  more  northerly  and  southerly  ones  are  readily  ap- 
proximated by  the  inaccurate  savage,  in  the  absence  of 
definite  marks.  ^' Where  the  Sun  rises  in  heaven/'  is  said, 
by  the  Central  American,  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his 
gods,  who  were  his  ancestors  (§  149) ;  and  the  like  holds  in 
many  cases.  Describing  the  Dinneh  (or  Tinneh),  Franklin 
says  each  tribe,  or  horde,  adds  some  distinctive  epithet  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  river,  or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or 
the  district  from  which  they  last  migrated.  Those  who  come 
to  Fort  Ghipewyan  term  themselves  "  Saw-eesaw-diuneh — 
Indians  from  the  rising  Sun.''  Now  may  we  not  suspect 
that  such  a  name  as  '^  Indians  from  the  rising  Sun,''  will, 
in  the  legends  of  people  having  an  undeveloped  speech, 
generate  a  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun?  We  ourselves 
use  the  expression  '^children  of  light";  we  have  the  de- 
scriptive name  '^children  of  the  mist"  for  a  clan  living 
in  a  foggy  locality;  nay,  we  apply  the  phrase  '^children  of 
the  Sun  "  to  races  living  in  the  tropics.  Much  more,  then, 
will  the  primitive  man  in  his  poverfy-stricken  language. 
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speak  of  those  coming  from  the  place  where  the  Snn  rises 
as  *^  children  of  the  Snn/'  That  peopled  eren  so  advanced 
as  the  Peruvians  did  sO|  we  have  clear  proof.  Bead  this 
passage  from  Mr.  Markham  {Narraiivea,  p.  12) : — 

"  The  univenal  iraditioa  pointed  to  a  place  called  Paocari^tamptt,  as 
the  cradle  or  point  of  ozigin  of  the  Yncas.  It  was  ^^m  Cuzco,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  sun-rising;  and  as  the  son  was  chosen  as  the 
pacaritea  [origin]  of  the  Yncas,  tlie  place  of  their  origin  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Paccari-tampu.  Bat  when  their  conquests  were  extended 
to  the  Collao,  they  could  approach  nearer  to  the  son,  until  they  heheld 
it  rising  out  of  lake  Titicaca ;  and  hence  the  inland  sea  hecame  a  second 
traditional  place  of  royal  origin." 

When  with  this  we  join  the  facts  that  the  Yncas,  who 
otherwise  carried  ancestor-worship  to  so  great  an  extent, 
were  also  predominantly  worshippers  of  the  Snn  as  ancestor; 
and  that  when  the  Ynca  died  ho  was  '^  called  back  to  the 
mansion  of  his  father^  the  Sun'';  we  have,  I  think,  warrant 
for  conclnding  that  this  belief  in  descent  from  the  Sun  re- 
sulted from  misapprehension  of  the  traditional  fact  that  the 
Tnca-race  emerged  from  the  land  where  the  Sun.  rises. 
Further  evidence  having  this  meaning  is  yielded  by  the 
names  given  by  Mexicans  and  Chibchas  to  the  Spaniards. 
According  to  Herrera,  the  Mexicans  *'  called  Cortes  the  off- 
spring of  the  Sun.''  And  as  the  Spaniards  came  to  them 
from  the  region  of  the  rising  Sim,  we  have  a  like  cause 
preceding  a  like  effect.  Though  apparently  not  for  the  same 
reason,  the  Chibchas,  too,  made  solar  heroes  of  the  Spaniaidsi 
Herrera  says — '^when  the  Spaniards  first  entered  this  king- 
dom»  the  natives  were  in  a  great  consternation,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  children  of  the  Snn  and  Moon":  a  state- 
ment made  in  other  words  by  P.  Simon,  and  also  by  Lugo, 
who  tells  us  that  in  their  language,  '^8ua  meftns  the  Snn,  and 
Sue  the  Spaniard.  The  reason  why  this  word  8ue  is  derived 
from  sua  is  that  the  ancient  Indians,  when  they  saw  the  £ist 
Spaniards,  said  that  they  were  childrea  of  the  Sun." 

In  this  case,  too,  as  in  preoeding  cases,  misinterpretatioxi 
of  individual  names  is  a  factor.     In  the  essay  which  con« 
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tamed  a  rude  oatline  of  the  argument  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  I  contended  that  by  the  savage  and 
semi-civilized,  ''Sun'*  was  likely  to  be  given  as  a  title  of 
honour  to  a  distinguished  man.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
such  complimentary  metaphors  are  used  by  poets :  instancing 
from  Henry  VJIL  the  expression — "  Those  suns  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men ";  to  which  I  might  have  added 
ihe  lines  from  Julius  Oassar — 

"  O  setting  snn. 
As  ia  thy  red  rays  thon  dost  sink  to-night. 
So  in  his  red  hlood  Cassius*  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set ! " 

And  I  argued  that  among  primitive  peoples,  necessarily 
speaking  more  figuratively  than  we  do,  and  greatly  given 
as  they  are  to  flattery,  ''the  Sun"  would  probably  be  a  fre- 
quent name  of  laudation.  Facts  in  justification  of  this 
inference  were  not  then  at  hand;  but  I  can  now  give 
some.     Here  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Meadco,  bk.  iii. : — 

"  The  frank  and  joyous  manners  of  Alvarado  made  him  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Tlascalans;  and  his  hright,  open  countenanoe,  fair 
complexion,  and  golden  locks  gave  him  the  name  of  Tonatiuh,  Son." 

That  the  Peruvians,  in  a  kindred  spirit,  gave  a  modification 
of  the  name  to  those  who  were  mentally  superior,  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  Garcilasso,  that  they  ''  were  so  simple, 
that  any  one  who  invented  a  new  thing  was  readily  recog- 
nized by  them  as  a  child  of  the  Sun.''  And  then  we  have 
evidence  that  in  these  regions  the  title  sometimes  given  in 
compliment,  was  sometimes  arrogantly  assumed.  In  the 
historic  legend  of  the  Central  Americans,  the  Popol  Vuh, 
is  described  the  pride  of  Yucub-Cakix,  who  boasted  that 
ho  was  Sun  and  Moon. 

Once  more  we  have^  as  a  root  for  a  Sun-myth,  the  birth- 
name.  Among  names  Mason  sets  down  as  given  by  the 
Karens,  is  '^Yellow  Bising  Sun'';  and  though  he  speaks  of 
"  a  handsome  young  person  "  as  thus  called,  so  implying  that 
it  is  a  complimentary  name,  yet  considering  that  these 
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people  use  "  Evening/'  ''  Moon-rise/'  ''  Sun-rise/'  "  Pull 
Moon,''  as  birth-names^  it  seems  probable  that  '' Rising 
Bun  "  is  also  a  birth-name.  It  would  be  anomalous  were 
celestial  incidents  thus  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  most 
striking  one. 

And  now  mark  a  significant  congruity  and  a  significant 
incongruity,  parallel  to  those  we  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon's  phases.  Birth-names  taken  from  the  Sun  must 
refer  to  the  Sun  at  some  part  of  his  course — etherising  Sun, 
the  soaring  Sun,  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hour  of 
the  birth ;  and  complimentary  names  taken  from  the  Sun, 
may  express  yarious  of  his  attributes,  as  ''  the  glory  of  the 
Sun,"  ''  the  Sun's  brightness,"  etc.  Hence  no  difficulty  is 
presented  by  the  fact  Wilkinson  gires,  that  ''the  Egyptians 
made  of  the  Sun  several  distinct  deities :  as  the  intellectual 
Sun,  the  physical  orb,  the  cause  of  heat,  the  author  of  light, 
the  power  of  the  Sun,  the  vivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the 
firmament,  and  the  Sun  in  his  resting-place."  [Compare 
with  king's  names  on  p.  412.]  On  the  other  hand,  how  do 
the  mythologists  reconcile  such  facts  with  their  hypothesis  ? 
Is  the  linguistic  necessity  for  personalizing  so  great  that 
eight  distinct  persons  must  be  assumed,  to  embody  the  Sun's 
several  attributes  and  states  f  Are  we  to  understand  that 
the  Aiyans,  too,  were  led  solely  by  the  hypostasis  of  descrip- 
tions  to  suppose  Hyperion,  "  the  high^soaring  Sun,"  to  be 
one  individual,  and  Endymion,  "  the  Sun  setting,"  to  be 
another  individual :  both  being  independent  of  ''  the  sepa- 
rate divinity  of  Phoibos  ApoUdn"  ?  Did  the  mere  need  for 
concreting  abstracts,  force  the  Greeks  to  think  that  when 
the  Sun  was  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon  he  was  one 
person  who  had  such  and  such  adventures,  and  that  by  the 
time  he  had  got  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon  he  had 
changed  into  a  person  having  a  different  biography  7  That 
the  mythologists  cannot  think  this  I  will  not  say ;  for  their 
stores  of  faith  are  large.  But  the  faith  of  others  will,  I 
imagine,  fall  short  here,  if  it  has  not  done  so  before. 
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§  192.  When  the  genesis  of  solar  myths  after  the  maBnei 
I  have  described,  was  briefly  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
general  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  essay  aboTe  referred  to, 
sundry  resulting  correspondences  with  the  traits  of  snch 
myths  were  pointed  out.  The  fact  that  conspicuous  celestial 
objects,  in  common  with  the  powers  of  nature  at  large,  were 
conceived  as  male  and:  female,  wad  sh6wn  to  be  a  sequence. 
The  fact  that  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  alternative 
names  as  "  the  Swift  One,'^  "  the  Lion/'  "  the  Wolf,''  which 
are  not  suggested  by  the  Sun's  sensible  attributes,  was 
shown  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
additional  complimentary  names  gpiven  to  the  same  indi« 
yidual,  alter  the  fashion  of  barbarous  peoples,  who  habitu- 
ally multiply  flattering  metaphors.  Further,  the  strange 
jumbling  of  celestial  phenomena  with  the  adventurea  of 
earthf-bom  persons,  was  explained  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
tradition  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  And  once  more 
it  was  suggested  that  by  the  fusion  of  local  legends  con- 
cerning persons  thus  named,  into  a  mythology  co-extensive 
with  many  tribes  who  were  united  into  a  nation,  there 
would  result  conflicting  genealogies  and  biographies  of  the 
personalized  Sun.  While  able  then  to  illustrate  but  briefly 
these  positions,  I  alluded  to  evidence  which  was  f  arth-» 
coming.  Of  such  evidence  I  bave  now  given  an  amount 
which  fulfils  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goes  far  to  justify 
the  inference  drawn.  I  did  not  then,  however,  hope  to  do 
more  than  make  the  infei^nce  highly  probable.  But  while 
collecting  materials  for  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  come 
apon  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
which,  I  think,  gives  conclusiveness  to  the  «*gument. 
It  is  in  the  third  Sallier  Papyrus,  translated  by  Prof. 
Lushington,  and  published  in  the  TranstictiMM  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  ArchcBology,  vol.  iii.  Prom  this  document,  re-^ 
cording  the  triumphs  of  Bamses  II.,  I  have  already  quoted 
parts  illustrating  the  ancient  belief  in  the    supernatural 
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strenf^  given  by  an  tooestral  ghost  who  has  become  a 
god;  and  more  recently  I  have  quoted  from  it  a  phrase 
illastia^ing  the  complimentary  application  of  an  animal- 
name  to  a  conquering  monarch.  Here,  from  the  laudatory 
address  of  thd  defeated/  praying  for  mercy,  I  quote  in  fidl 
the  significant  sentence  :-^ 

**Honia,  conquering  boll,  dear  to  Ma,  Prince  gnarding  thy  army, 
▼aliant  with  the  sword,  bulwark  of  Ids  troops  in  day  of  bdttle,  king 
mighty  of  strength,  great  Sovran,  Sun  powerful  in  truth,  approved  of 
Ra,  mighty  in  victories,  Ramses  Miamon." 

The  whole  process  described  abore  aa  likely  to  occur, 
is  thus  shown  ns  actually  occurring.  Observe  all  the  cor- 
respondences. The  deity  to  whom  Bamses  says  he  has 
sacrificed  30,000  buUs^  and  to  whom  he  prays  for  super- 
natural aidj  is  his  ancestor :  /'I  call  on  my  father  Am- 
mon/'  he  says ;  and  the  defeated  say  to  him — '^  truly  thou 
art  bom  of  Ammon,  issue  of  his  body.^'  Further^  Bamses, 
himself  described  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  god,  is 
spoken  of  as  though  a  god :  the  defeated  call  him  "  giver 
of  life  for  ever  like  his  father  Ba.''  Thus  regarded  as 
divine,  he  receives,  as  we  find  warriors  among  the  semi- 
civilized  and  savage  still  doing,  a  multiplicity  of  compli- 
mentary titles  and  metaphorical  names;  which,  being 
joined  to  the  same  individual,  become  joined  to  one  another: 
Bamses  is  at  once  the  Eling,  the  Bull,  the  Sun*  And  while 
this  record  gives  the  human  genealogy  of  Bamses  and  his 
achievements  on  Earth,  its  expressions  point  to  his  subse- 
quent apotheosis,  and  imply  that  his  deeds  will  be  narrated 
as  the  deeds  of  the  "  conquering  bull  '^  and  of  "  the 
Sun/'  Bemembering  that  at  the  deaths  even  of  ordinary 
Egyptians,  there  were  ceremonial  eulogies  by  priests  and 
others,  who  afterwards,  at  fixed  intervals,  repeated  their 
praises ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  laudations  of  a  king  who 
became  a  god  after  death,  carried  on  in  still  more  exag- 
gerated language  than  during  his  life,  there  persisted  these 
metaphorical  titles.     And  if,  as  pointed  out    above,  the 
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Egyptian  language^  eren  in  liifltorio  times,  could  not  dis- 
criminate between  a  name  and  the  act  of  naming;  it  is 
manifest  that  the  distinction  between  the  person  and  Ae 
thing  he  was  named  after,  mnst  have  been  difficolt  to  ex- 
pressj  and  that  when  the  langnage  was  still  less  dereloped 
the  two  were  inevitably  confounded.* 

To  me  it  seems  obvious  that  in  this  legend  of  the  victo- 
rious Bamses,  king,  conqueror,  bull,  sun,  and  eventually 
god,  we  have  the  elements  which,  in  an  early  stage  of 
civilization,  generate  a  solar  myth  like  that  of  Indra ;  who 
similarly  united  the  characters  of  the  conquering  hero,  the 
bull,  the  sun.  To  say  that  when  orally  transmitted  for 
generations  among  a  less  advanced  people,  a  story  such  as 
this  would  not  result  in  a  human  biography  of  the  Sun,  is 
to  deny  a  process  congruous  with  the  processes  we  find 
going  on,  and  to  assume  an  historical  accuracy  which  was 

*  While  making  for  me  a  fbller  dzamiiiatioii  of  these  documents  than  I 
was  myself  ahle  to  make,  an  assistant  has  fonnd  some  verifying  facts. 

In  the  (great)  Harris  Papyrus  (translated  hy  Prof.  Eisenlohr),  leaf  76, 
lines  1  and  2,  Bamtes  III.  is  represented  as  saying-^"  [My  &ther]  set  in  his 
horizon  like  the  nine  gods.  There  were  made  to  him  the  oeremoniea  of  Osirin 
navigating  in  his  royal  hark  on  the  surfaee  of  the  river.  He  descended  to  h'w 
eternal  house  in  the  west  of  Thebes.*' 

Here  again  are  several  royal  names  taken  from  Mr.  Edw.  Hawkins'  preface 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Select  Papyri : — 

The  King,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  Hanaa. 

The  King,  the  Sun  of  creation,  the  son;  of  the  Son,  Hannutf. 

The  King,  the  first  to  attend  to  the  Earth,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  Sebakeroshaf. 

The  King,  the  Sun  becoming  victorious,  the  son  of  the  Suns,  Ta-aa. 

The  King,  the  Sun  orderer  of  creation,  the  son  of  the  Sun,  Kames. 

Now,  though  "  Sun,"  used  in  these  cases  as  an  ordinary  royal  title,  is  re- 
strained, by  union  with  several  meaningless  proper  names,  from  gcnernting  a 
tradition  of  identity ;  yet  before  such  proper  names  came  into  use,  identifica- 
tion, would  be  unchecked! 

That  the  "father  Ammon,"  referred  to  in  the  text  as  the  supreme  god,  was 
the  remote  ancestor,  is  Airther  implied  by  the  statement  of  Brugsch  that  "  the 
cult  of  the  Ammon  of  the  BamesMom  waa  of  a  funereal  character." 

I  may  add  the  ugnificant  fact  that  in  the  hieroglyphics,  one  and  the  same 
"determinative"  means,  according  to  the  context,  god,  ancestor,  august 
person. 
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not  possible.  While  to  allege,  instead^  that  the  Sun  may 
not  only  be  affiliated  on  haman  parents^  but  may  be  credited 
with  feats  of  arms  as  a  king,  while  he  is  also  a  brute,  and 
this  solely  because  of  cert<ain  linguistic  suggestions,  is  to 
allege  that  men  disregard  the  evidence  of  their  senses  at 
the  prompting  of  reasons  relatively  trivial. 

§  193.  Little,  then,  as  first  appearances  suggest  it,  the 
eonclnsion  warranted  by  the  facts,  is  that  Nature-worship, 
like  each  of  the  worships  previously  analyzed,  is  a  form 
of  ancestor-worship ;  which  has  lost,  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  the  external  characters  of  its  original. 

Partly  by  confounding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 
partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth-names,  and  partly  by 
literal  interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy,  there  have 
been  produced  beliefs  in  descent  from  Mountains,  from  the 
Sea,  from  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become 
constellations,  and  from  persons  once  on  Earth  who  now 
appear  as  Moon  and  Sun.  Implicitly  believing  the  state- 
ments of  forefathers,  the  savage  and  semi-civilized  have 
been  compelled  grotesquely  to  combine  natural  powers  with 
human  attributes  and  histories;  and  have  been  thus  led 
into  the  strange  customs  of  propitiating  these  great  terres- 
trial and  celestial  objects  by  such  offerings  of  food  and 
blood,  as  they  habitually  made  to  other  ancestors. 

Between  this  group  of  phenomena  and  the  preceding 
groups,  there  is,  then,  entire  congruity;  and  the  applica- 
bility of  one  interpretation  to  them  all,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  inapplicability,  is  a  further  reason  for  regarding 
that  interpretation  as  tme. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


DEITIES. 


§  194.  Ih  fcUo  foregoing  fiye  chapters  the  genesis  of 
deities  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  implication^  that  there 
seems  no  need  for  a  chapter  dealing  directly  with  the  sub- 
ject.  Bat  though  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of 
deities  in  which  the  human  personality  is  greatly  disguised ; 
there  remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  class  of  deities  which 
has  arisen  by  simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  the 
human  personality.  For  while  some  men  haye^  by  the  mis* 
interpretation  of  traditions^  had  their  individualities  merged 
in  those  of  natural  objects;  the  individualities  of  others 
have  suryiyed  with  anthropomorphic  attributes. 

This  last  class^  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes^ 
eyentually  becomes  predominant  :  probably,  as  before 
hinted,  through  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less 
and  less  connotatiye  and  more  and  more  denotatiye.  So 
long  as  men  were  named  after  natural  objects,  they  failed  to 
suryiye  in  tradition  under  their  human  forms ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the  things 
they  were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there  arose 
such  proper  names  as  were  not  also  borne  by  objects,  men 
began  to  be  preseryed  in  story  as  men.  It  became  possible 
for  ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  indiyidualitios 
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long  after  the  deaths  of  contemporaries ;  and  so  an  anthropo- 
morphic pantheon  resulted. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  "  Ancestor-worship  in  General/' 
the  initiation  of  thiis  chiss  of  deities  has  been  indicated; 
and  now,  having  tivced  the  evolation  of  the  other  classes, 
we  must  trace  the  erolntion  of  this  most  important  class. 

§  195.  Like  an  animal,  a  sayage  fears  whatever  is  strange 
in  appearance  or  behaviour.  Along  with  this  unparalleled 
quality  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  unparalleled  qualities 
may  go.  He  feels  endangered  by  these  capacities  which  trans* 
cend  those  he  is  familiar  with ;  and  behaves  to  the  possessor 
of  them  in  a  way  betraying  his  consciousness  of  danger.  As 
we  saw,  he  regards  as  supernatural  whatever  he  cannot  com* 
prehend.  His  mental  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two 
Krumen  named  by  Thompson,  who,  when  taken  over  a  ship, 
said  it  "  was  for  certain  an  uncreated  thing — a  thing  come  of 
itself,  and  never  made  by  human  hands.''  And  this  sup- 
posed Bupematuralness  of  the  unaccountable,  holds  alike  of 
a  remarkable  object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the 
Chippewas  ''  do  not  understand  anything,  they  immediately 
say  it  is  a  spirit " ;  and  our  informant,  Buchanan,  adds  that  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talent  ^^  is  said  to  be  a  spirit." 

In  various  cases  we  find  the  native  equivalent  for  god  is 
thus  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  incomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  person  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  divine  being,  halou,  means  also  ''any- 
thing  great  or  marvellous."  And  while  in  pursuance  of  this 
conception  the  Pijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a 
god,  they  also  applied  the  word  to  their  European  visitors  : 
''You  are  a  halou,"  "Your  countrymen  are  gods."  So, 
too,  it  is  with  the  Malagasy,  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a 
god,  and  by  whom,  according  to  Ellis,  whatever  is  new  or 
useful  or  extraordinary  is  called  a  god.  Silk,  "rice, 
money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  are  all 
called   gods.     Their  ancestors  and  a   deceased   sovereign 
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fchey  designate  in  the  same  manner.''  A  book,  too,  is  a 
god;  and  '' velvet  is  called  hj  the  siiignlar  epithet — Son  of 
God.''  It  isthe  same  with  the  manoworshipping  Todas.  As 
Marshall  tells  us  respecting  the  meanings  of  Dir,  Swdmi 
(gods,  lords^)  as  nsed  by  them^  ''there  is  a  tendency  for 
everything  mysterious  or  unseen  to  ripen  into  DSr ;  cattle, 
relics,  priests,  are  confused  in  the  same  category,  until  it 
would  seem  that  Der,  like  Swawi^  is  truly  an  adjective-noun 
of  eminence." 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  title  god,  is,  in  early  stages  of  progress,  given 
to  men  in  ways  which  seem  to  us  so  monstrous.  Not 
meaning  by  the  title  anything  like  what  we  mean,  savages 
naturally  use  it  for  powerful  persons,  living  and  dead,  of 
various  kinds.  Let  us  glance  at  the  several  classes  of 
them. 

§  196.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  individuals  whose  supe- 
riority is  the  least  definite — ^individuals  who  are  regarded 
by  others,  or  by  themselves,  as  better  than  the  rest. 

A  typical  case  is  furnished  by  the  Todas  above  named. 
Mr.  Marshall,  describing  the  character  of  the  pU&l,  a  kind 
of  holy  milkman  or  priest  among  them,  thus  gives  part  of 
a  conversation  with  one  :— 

*'  *  Is  it  tme  that  Todas  salute  the  sun? '  I  asked.  *  Lschakh ! '  he 
replied,  '  those  poor  fellows  do  so :  bat  me/  tapping  his  chest,  '  I,  a 
god !  why  should  I  salute  the  Sun  ? '  At  the  time,  I  thought  this  a 
mere  ebullition  of  vanity  and  pxide,  but  I  have  since  had  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  his  speech.  The  palal  for  the  time  being  is  not 
merely  the  casket  containing  divine  attributes,  but  is  himself  a  god.'* 

Mr.  Marshall  further  tells  us  that ''  the  p&l&l,  being  himself 
a  god,  may  with  propriety  mention  the  names  of  his  fellow^ 
gods,  a  license  whicn  is  permitted  to  no  one  else  to  do.'' 
This  elevation  to  godhood  of  a  living  member  of  the  tribe, 
who  has  some  undefined  superiority,  is  again  exemplified 
among  the  Central  Americans.     Mr.  Montgcmery  thus  de« 
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Mnibes  the  Indians  of  Taltiqne  as  adoring  sucli  a  god^  with 
all  the  ordinary  ceremonials : — 

"  This  was  no  other  than  an  old  Indian,  whom  they  had  dressed  np 
in  a  peeoliar  way  and  installed  in  a  hat,  where  they  went  to  worship 
biniy  o£EiBring  hixn  the  fruits  of  their  industry  as  a  trihnte,  and  perform- 
ing in  his  presence  certain  religious  rites,  according  to  their  ancient 
practice.** 

Clearly  people  who  for  some  unspecified  reason  regard 
one  of  their  number  with  awe^  and  propitiate  him,  pro- 
bably under  the  belief  that  he  can  bring  good  or  evil  on 
them,  may  thus  originate  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghost  in 
general  is  feared,  still  more  feared  will  be  the  ghost  of 
any  one  distinguished  during  life.  Probably  there  is  no 
ancestor -worship  but  what  shows  this  tendency  to  the 
eyolution  of  a  predominant  ghost  from  a  predominant 
human  being.  We  haye  seen  how,  by  the  Amazulu,  the 
remembered  founder  of  the  family  is  the  one  chiefly  propi- 
tiated j  and  the  implication  is  that  this  founder  was  in  some 
way  superior.  We  have  seen,  too,  how  among  the  Central 
Americans  Tamagastad  and  ^ipattoyal  were  the  remotest 
ancestors  known ;  and  their  doings  were  probably  unusual 
enough  to  cause  recollection  of  them.  Here  I  may  add, 
as  obviously  of  kindred  origin,  the  god  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales.  Grieve  tells  us  these  people  ''  say  that  Kut,  whom 
they  sometimes  call  god  and  sometimes  their  first  father, 
lived  two  years  upon  each  river,  and  left  the  children  that 
river  on  which  they  were  born,  for  their  proper  inherit- 
ance.*' 

Such  facts  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  remarkable  person ;  feared  during  his  life  and 
still  more  feared  after  his  death.  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
special  ways  in  which  genesis  of  this  conception  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  superior  and  the  divine  are  equi- 
valent ideas,  the  chief  or  ruler  will  tend  to  become  a  deity 
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during  his  life  and  a  greater  deity  after  his  death.     This 

inference  is  justified  by  facts; 

Already  I  have  referred  (§  112)  to  the  Maori  chief  who 

soomfally  repudiated  an  earthly  origin^  and  looked  forward 

to  rejoining  his  ancestors,  the  gods.     It  is  thus  elsewhere 

in  Polynesia.     ''  I  am  a  god/'  said  Tuikilakila,  the  chief  of 

Somosomo.     And  of  these  Fijians,  Williams  says : — 

"  Indeed,  there  is  vexy  little  difference  between  a  chief  of  high  rank 
and  one  of  the  second  order  of  deities.  The  former  regards  himself 
very  much  as  a  god,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  such  by  his  people, 
and,  on  some  occasions,  claims  for  himself  publicly  the  right  of  divinity.** 

So^  too,  describing  the  sacredness  of  the  king  and  queen 

of  Tahiti,  Ellis  cites  indirect  praises  of  them  quite  as  exalted 

as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.     The  king's 

"houses  were  called  the  aorai,  the  clouds  of  heaven;  anuanua,  the 
rainbow,  was  the  name  of  the  oanoe  in  which  he  voyaged ;  his  voice  was 
called  thunder ;  the  glare  oi  the  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  denominated 
lightning;  and  when  the  people  saw  them  ia  the  evening,  as  they 
passed  near  his  abode,  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  burning  in 
the  palace,  they  would  observe  that  the  lightning  was  flashing  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.*'* 

The  like  holds  in  Africa.  Bastian  tells  us  that  the  king  of 
Benin  is  not  only  the  representative  of  god  upon  earth,  but 
god  himself;  and  is  worshipped  by  his  subjects  in  both 
natures.  "We  learn  from  Battel  that  "  the  king  of  Loan  go 
is  respected  like  a  deity,  being  called  Samba  and  Pongo, 
that  is,  God."  According  to  Krapf  the  people  of  Msambara 
say — ^^*We  are  all  slaves  of  the  Zumbe  [king]  who  is  our 
Mulungu  [god].''  About  the  ancient  American  races,  we 
have  like  statements.   We  saw  that  in  Peru,  images  of  still- 

•  This  passage  from  Ellis's  Polynesian  Setearchet,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  113, 114  (new 
edition),  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  my  thologists.  We  are  shown  by  it 
another  way  in  which  natoFe-worship  may  readily  arise  from  ancestor-worship. 
As  eulo^dea  of  a  man  after  his  death  ore  apt  to  wax  rather  than  wane,  it  is 
clear  that  this  indirect  gloridcation  of  a  Tahitian  king,  surviving  in  legend, 
will  yield  evidence  of  his  celestial  nature ;  and  when  a  king  so  lauded  already 
has  a  compUmentary  came  derived  from  anything  in  the  heavens,  these  descrip- 
tions of  hb  •wxoimdings  will  join  it  in  pzoduouig  a  natnn-myth. 
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Imng  Yncas  were  adored.  F.  de  Xeres  says  Huayaoa 
Ccapac  *'  wa8  so  feared  and  obeyed,  that  they  ahnost  looked 
npon  him  as  their  god,  and  his  imag^  was  6et  up  in  many 
towns  ;''  while  D* Acosta  tells  us  that  he  "  was  worshipped 
by  his  people  as  a  god  daring  lifetime/'  And  the  state- 
ment of  (Jarcilaaso  that  out  of  various  chiefs  and  petty 
kings,  the  good  were  worshipped,  is  confirmed  by  Balboa. 
Nor  do.  only  races  of  inferior  type  exemplify  this  deification 
of  living  men:  it  occurs  in  races  of  superior  type.  Palgrave 
illustrates  it  among  the  Semites  as  follows : — 

'* '  Who  is  your  God? '  said  an  Arab  traveller  of  my  acquaintance  to 
a  Mesaleckh  nomade,  not  fu  from  Basra.  '  It  was  Fadee/  answered 
the  man,  naming  a  powerful  provincial  governor  of  those  lands,  lately 
deceased ;  '  but  since  his  death  I  really  do  not  know  who  is  God  at  tlie 
present  moment*  ** 

And  that  Aryans  hare  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded 
by  such  facts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  East,  besides  altars 
erected  to  them,  had  Ms  stamped  on  their  coins,  and  that 
][loman  emperors  were  worshipped  while  alive :  facts  which, 
instead  of  being  anomalous  as  is  commonly  supposed,  show 
us  survivals  (or  revivals)  of  practices  which  begin  with  the 
savage  and  develop  with  the  barbarian. 

Of  course,  as  above  said,  identification  of  the  superior 
with  the  divine,  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  living  chiefs 
and  kings  ba  god3>  leads  to  more  marked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death.  In  Pern,  according  to  D'Acosta,  ''a  dead 
king  was  immediately  regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacri- 
fices, statues,  etc.''  Of  the  Yucatanese,  CogoUudo,  tell- 
ing us  that  Itzamat  was  a  great  king,  says : — "  This  kiug 
died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  him,  and  it  was  an  oracle 
which  gave  them  answers.*'  Similarly  of  the  Mexicans 
Mendieta  writes : — "The  people  of  Cholula  considered  Quet* 
zalcoatl  ['feathered  serpent ']  to  be  the  highest  god,"  and 
further  ''the  Indians  said  that  Quetzalcoatl,  though  he 
was  a  native  of  Tula,  came  from  that  place  to  people 
the  provinces  of  Tlaxcala."  Again,  Waitz  asserts  "that 
Huitzilopochtli,   ['humming-bird,   left']    afterwards   a  su- 
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preme  deitj  of  the  Aztecs  *  *  *  was  originally  a  man, 
whose  apotheosis  may  be  clearly  traced/'  Poly- 

nesia supplies  kindred  illustrations.  In  his  Hawaii,  Ellis 
says: — '*  The  Sandwich  Islanders  regarded  the  spirit  of  one 
of  their  ancient  kingfs  as  a  tutelar  deity/'  Mariner  tells  us 
the  Tongans  believe  'Hhat  there  are  other  Hotooas^  or 
gods^  Yiz.,  the  souls  of  all  deceased  nobles  and  matabooles^ 
nho  hare  a  like  power  of  dispensing  good  and  eril,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree."  And  according  to  Thomson^  '*the 
New  Zealanders  believed  that  several  high  chiefs  after 
death  became  deified,  and  that  from  them  all  punishments 
in  this   world  for  evil   doings  were   sent."  In 

Africa  it  is  the  same.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast 
Negroes,  king  Ad61ee  looks  for  success  to  the  ghost  of  his 
dead  father,  and  that  in  Dahomy  the  living  king  dutifully 
sacrifices  victims  that  they  may  carry  to  the  late  king  in  the 
other  world,  reports  of  what  has  been  done :  that  is,  these 
dead  kings  have  become  gods.  Of  like  proofs  I  may  add 
the  statement  of  Harris,  that  '^  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at 
his  father's  shrine  ";  and  also  Bastian's  statement  that  ''  in 
Yomba,  Shango,  the  god  of  thunder,  is  regarded  as  a  cruel 
and  mighty  king  who  was  raised  to  heaven." 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  we  cannot  resist  the  impli- 
cation that  the  apotheosis  of  deceased  rulers  among  the 
ancient  historic  races,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  primi- 
tive practice.  When,  from  Prof.  Eisenlohr,  we  learn  that 
''  Bamses  Hek  An  (a  name  of  Samses  III.)  means  '  engen- 
dered by  Ra  [Sun],  prince  of  An  (Hdiopolis),' "  and  when, 
in  the  Harris  papyrus,  we  find  this  Bamses  III.  saying 
of  his  father,  "  the  gods  appointed  their  son  arising  from 
their  limbs  to  (be)  prince  of  the  whole  land  in  their 
seat " ;  we  cannot  but  recognize  a  more  developed  form 
of  those  conceptions  which  savage  and  semi-oivilized  ex- 
hibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  flood,  we,  on  the  one  hand,  meet  with  the  statements — 
^'the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  sought  refuge,"  "the 
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gods  Uke  dogs  fixed  in  droves  prostrate ''  (implying  that 
the  gods  differed  little  from  men  in  their  powers  and  feel- 
ings) ;  and  when^  on  the  other  hand^  we  find  that  the  con- 
qnering  Izdnbar,  the  hero  of  the  legend^  afterwards  becomes 
a  god^  loid  that  Bel,  who  made  the  delnge^  was  ''  the  warrior 
Bel'';  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  early  Babylonians^  too, 
worshipped  chiefs  who,  gods  while  alive,  became  greater 
gods  after  death.* 

§  198;  Power  displayed  by  the  political  head  of  a  tribe, 
And  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  power.  Hence,  if  at  first  the  divine  means  simply 
the  superior,  men  otherwise  distingoished  than  by  chieftain- 
ship, win  be  regarded  as  gods.  Evidence  justifies  this  con- 
clusion. Sorcerers,  and  also  persons  who  show  unparalleled 
skill,  are  deified. 

That  medicine-men  whose  predominance  has  no  other 
origin  than  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  during  their  lives, 
we  have  but  little  direct  evidence.  Sometimes,  where  the 
medicine-man  is  also  political  head,  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
pitiated in  both  capacities ;  as  in  Loango,  where  the  king 
is  god,  and  where  *'  they  believe  he  can  give  rain  when  he 
has  a  mind.  In  December  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
him,  every  one  bringing  his  present.*'  But  we  have  good 
evidence  that  the  medicine-man  becomes  a  deity  after 
death.  Indeed,  some  facts  raise  the  suspicion  that  his 
ghost  is  the  one  which  first  grows  into  predominance  as 
a  being  to  be  feared;  The  Fuegians,  to  whom  otherwise 
no  definite  religious  ideas  are  ascribed,  believe  in  "  a 
great  black  man  "  ''  wandering  about  the  woods  and  moun* 
tains,"  "who  influences  the  weather  according  to  men's 

*  The  later  Babylonian  beliefs  of  thiB  class  are  implied  by  the  following  pos- 
tage from  H^nant's  translation  of  the  great  inscription  of  Nabnchadnezzar : — 

"  Je  snis  Naba*kudur-usnr  .  .  .  le  flls  ain^  de  Nabu-pal-usur  roi  de  Bab- 
Dv»  Mol  f  *'  Le  dien  Bel,  lui-mdme,  m'a  cr6e,  le  dien  Mardnk  qoi  m*m 
OBgendvi^  a  ddpoi^  lm*m^me  le  genne  de  ma  vie  dans  le  srin  de  ma  nknJ* 
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£rom  him.  Here^  however,  in  presence  of  proofs  that  even 
aow,  in  both  hemispheres,  weather-doctors  and  medicine- 
men become  gods,  we  shall  conclnde  that  these  legends  had 
their  roots  in  realities. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arks,, 
there  is  but  a  nominal  distinction ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  ability  beyond  the  ordinary 
is  snpemataral ;  even  the  blacksmith  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  the  African.  Hence  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  deifica- 
tions of  men  whose  superiority  was  shown  by  their  greater 
knowledge  or  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places,  Waitz 
says  the  Brazilians  *'  ascribe  the  origin  of  agriculture  to 
their  teacher  Tupan,  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
founder  *  *  *  of  the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
so  fer  as  they  have  any  idea  of  such/*  According  to 
Bancroft,  the  Chinooks  say  that  ''a  kind  and  powerful 
spirit  called  Ikdnara,  *  *  *  taught  them  how  to  make 
canoes  as  well  as  all  other  implements  and  utensils ;  and  he 
threw  great  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to  obstruct 
the  salmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
caught.**  The  Mexican  god  '^  Quetzalooatl  was  a  divinity 
who,  during  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the  natives  in 
the  nse  of  metals,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment.** Further,  the  Mexicans  apotheosized  Chioomecoatl  as 
the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena  as  the  invent- 
ress  of  the  uxitl-oil ;  Opuchtli  as  the  inventor  of  some  fishing 
implements;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator  of  trade;  and 
Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats.  The  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses  Chao,  Ixazal- 
voh,  Itzamnd,  Ixchebelyax,  who  were  the  inventors  of  agri- 
culture, of  cotton-weaving,  of  letters,  of  painting,  as  Co^ol- 
Indo  tells  us.  In  the  earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we 
meet  with  like  facts.  The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Ombto, 
Neph,  and  Thoth  are  said  to  have  taught  them  arts ;  and  the 
Babylonian  god  Oannes  is  similarly  represented  as  having 
b^^H  M  instniotoTt    And  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the 
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Greek  and  Roman  deities  described  as  teachers  of  one  or 
other  new  process,  or  inventors  of  this  or  that  new  appliance. 
Still,  then,  we  have  the  same  tmth  nnder  another  aspect. 
Power  exceeding  previously-known  powers,  excites  awe; 
and  the  possessor  of  it,  feared  daring  his  life,  is  still  more 
feared  after  his  death. 

§  199.  Unawares  in  treating  of  those  who,  within  the 
tribe,  as  medicine-men  or  men  of  unusual  ability,  have  ac- 
quired repute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  entered  on  the 
next  class  of  facts — &cts  showing  us  that  the  foreign 
member  of  a  superior  race,  becoming  naturalized,  becomes 
a  god  among  an  inferior  race. 

In  our  own  times,  members  of  our  own  race,  such  as  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  escaped  convicts,  etc.,  thrown  among  savage 
peoples,  gain  ascendency  over  them  by  virtue  of  the  know- 
ledge and  skill  they  display ;  and  when  we  remember  that  after 
the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted  in  legend,  are 
sure  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than  ordinary  ghosts, 
we  shall  recognize  another  source  from  which  deities  arise. 
That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class  strangers  of  high  type 
as  gods,  we  have  abundant  proof.  In  Africa,  as  we  are 
told  by  Chapman,  the  Bushmen  say — "  Those  white  men  are 
children  of  (rod;  they  know  everything."  Livingstone 
describes  the  East  Africans  as  exclaiming  to  Europeans — 
'^  Truly  ye  are  gods  ";  while  Tuckey  and  Bastian  state  that 
the  whites  are  thus  spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the 
Itiger,  seeing  whites  for  the  first  time,  thought  them  '^  chil- 
dren of  heaven."  When  Thompson  and  Moflfatt  wished  to 
see  a  religious  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Bechuana  women, 
the  women  said — *'  These  are  gods,  let  them  walk  in/'  Even 
among  so  superior  an  African  race  as  the  Fulahs,  some 
villagers,  says  Barth,  "went  so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour 
of  identifying  me  with  their  god  '  Fete,'  who,  they  thought, 
might  have  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them*'  (staying  to 
dinner,  like  Zeus  with  the  Ethiopians).    Other  races  furnish 
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kindred  instances.  The  Khond  women  said  of  Campbell's 
tent^  **  It  is  the  honse  of  a  god.^'  Barbe  states  that  the 
**  Nicobarians  have  snch  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Enro- 
peans,  that  to  them  they  attribute  the  creation  of  their 
islands,  and  they  think  it  depends  on  them  to  give  fine 
weather."*  Remarking  of  the  Fijians  that ''  there  appears  to 
be  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  between  gods  and -living 
men/'  Erskine  tells  us  that  one  of  the  chiefs  said  to  Mr. 
Hunt — *'  If  you  die  first,  I  shall  make  you  my  god."  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  who  haa  had  extensive  opportunities  of 
studying  primitive  men,  says  of  the  Am  Islanders — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation,  or  even  before,  I 
myself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magician  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  a  being  of  supernatural  knowledge.  They  already  believe 
that  all  the  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to  their 
children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so.  An  unusual  spell 
of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my  arrival,  has  made  them  believe  I  can 
control  the  seasons." 

And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like 
that  which  Mr.  Wallace  anticipates,  has  already  occurred  in 
a  neighbouring  island.  Low,  in  his  Sarawak,  says  the 
Dyaks  attribute  supernatural  power  to  Rajah  Brooke.  Ho 
is  invoked  along  with  the  other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  gods  out 
of  superior  strangers  is  now  going  on,  we  cannot,  without 
perversity,  regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  which  represent  certain  gods  as  having  brought 
knowledge  and  arts  from  elsewhere.  Mendieta  says  the 
Mexican  chief  god,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  came  from  the  west,  was 
"h  tall  white  man,  with  broad  forehead,  large  eyes,  long  black 
hair,  and  great;  round  beard/^  who,  having  instructed  them 
and  reformed  their  manners,  departed  by  the  way  he  came. 
So,  too,  of  the  great  god  of  the  Chibchas,  Bochica,  we  read 
that  he  was  a  white  man  with  a  beard,  who  gave  them  laws 

*  I  have  lately  had  brought  to  me  from  the  locality,  a  photograph  of 
Nicobar-idols,  among  wlueh  there  are  grotesque  and  yet  cuaracteristio  figarea 
sf  Englishmen. 
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ud  inatitations,  and  who  disappeared  after  having  long  lived 
at  Sogamoso.  In  Sonth  America  it  ia  the  eame.  Humboldt 
tells  us  that  "  Amalivaca,  the  father  of  the  Tamanacs,  that 
ia,  the  creator  of  the  human  race  (for  every  nation  regards 
itself  as  the  root  of  all  other  nations)  arrived  in  a  bark." 
He  afterwards  re-embarked.  "Amalivaca  was  a  stranger, 
like  Manco-Capac,  Bochica,  and  Qnetzalcohnatl." 

In  Bome  cases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thus  become 
a  people's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  returned  ghosts  of 
their  own  remarkable  men.  Ghosts  and  gods  being  origin- 
ally undifferentiated  in  thought ;  and  neither  of  them 
being  always  distinguishable  from  living  persons ;  it  hap- 
pens, as  was  shown  in  ^  92,  that  the  whites  are,  by  Aus- 
tralians, Polynesians,  and  Africans,  held  to  be  the  doubles  of 
their  own  dead.  When  we  read  that  among  the  Wanikas 
" '  MuIuDga,'  the  word  applied  like  the  Kaffir  '  Uhlunga'  to 
the  Supreme,  also  denotes  any  good  or  evil  revenant ;"  we 
see  how  it  happens  that  Earopeann  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately ghosts  and  gods.  Hence  the  naturalness  of  the 
fact  which  Ellia  tells  us  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  that 
when  "  Captain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  supposed,  and  reported, 
that  the  god  Bono  was  returned" ;  and  therefore  "the  people 
prostrated  themselves  before  him."  Hence,  too,  the  belief 
implied  by  Camargo's  account  of  the  Mexicans,  that  "as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  disembarked,  news  came  to  the 
very  smallest  villages  that  the  gods  had  arrived:"  the  ex- 
pectation being  "  that  their  god  Qnetzalcoatl  had  come  " 
back  with  bis  companions.  And  hence,  again,  the  explana- 
tion of  Piedrahita's  statement  respecting  the  Chibchas,  that 
at  TnrmequS  they  "  showed  to  the  Spaniards  the  venera- 
tion and  worship  they  showed  to  the  gods,  making  incense 
to  them." 

Thus  we  find  re-illustraced  under  other  conditions,  the 
same  general  truth,  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
man,  either  indigenous  or  foreign ;  propitiated  during  his 
life  and  still  more  after  his  death. 
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§  200.  From  this  deification  of  single  men  of  higher 
raceS)  there  is  a  natural  transition  to  the  deification  of  con- 
quering races,  not  individually  but  bodily.  The  expression 
''gods  and  men/'  occurring  in  the  traditions  of  various 
peoples,  is  made  readily  interpretable. 

We  assume  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every  tribe  of 
savages  has  a  word  for  man,  applicable  equally  to  members 
of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of  other  tribes ;  but^ 
as  usual,  we  are  misled  by  assimilating  their  thoughts  and 
language  to  ours.  Often  their  name  for  men  is  their  tribal 
name.  Already  we  have  seen  that,  among  the  Guaranies 
of  South  America,  the  same  word  means  man  and  Guarani. 
In  North  America,  too,  the  people  who  call  themselves 
Thlinkeets  have  no  word  but  this  to  signify  human  beings ; 
and  an  adjacent  race,  the  Tinneh,  furnish  a  parallel  case. 
Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  Kaffir  tribes 
is  Abantu,  Bantu  (plural  of  ntu,  a  man;)  and  for  the 
Hottentot  tribes  the  designation  is  Koi-kain  (i.e., ''  men  of 
men,''  from  hoi,  a  man).  In  Asia,  again.  Mason  says  of  the 
Karens  that  ''a  few  of  the  tribes  only  have  distinctive  names 
for  themselves,  and  all,  when  speaking  of  each  other,  use 
the  word  for  man  to  designate  themselves ; "  and  according 
to  Kotzebue,  the  Kamtschadales  ''have  no  designation 
either  for  themselves  or  their  country.  They  called  them* 
selves  simply  men,  as  considering  themselves  either  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  so  far  surpassing  all  others  as 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title."  Indeed,  in  his  Stone  Age^ 
Nilsson,  generalizing  such  facts,  says  that  "  all  rude  nations 
apply  the  designation  '  men '  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  differently  designated." 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  will  happen  when  savages  who 
call  themselves  ''  men,"  are  conquered  by  savages  otherwise 
called,  but  proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  supe- 
riority which  in  the  primitive  mind  is  equivalent  to  divi- 
nity ?  Clearly,  the  names  of  the  conquering  and  conquered 
will  become   equivalent  in  their  meanings  to  ''gods  and 
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men."  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  name  by  which  the 
oonqnerors  call  themselves  will  necessitate  this.  Southey 
tells  ns  of  the  Tnpis  that  "  Tapa  is  their  word  for  father,  for 
the  Sapreme  Being,  and  for  thunder ;  it  passed  by  an  easy 
process  from  the  first  of  these  meanings  to  the  last,  and  the 
barbarous  yanity  of  some  tribes  compounded  from  it  a  name  » 
for  themselves."  So  that  if  these  children  of  Tupa,  which  * 
means  "  children  of  QoA/'  subjugate  a  people  whose  name  is 
equivalent  to  ^'  men/'  the  distinction  of  the  two  as  "  gods 
and  men  "  becomes  inevitable. 

With  such  evidence  before  us,  what  shall  we  think  about 
the  ''gods  and  men"  that  figure  in  the  legends  of  higher 
races  f  On  reading  in  Nilsson's  Stone  Age  that  in  Scandi- 
navia there  are  distinct  traces  of  the  antagonism  oE  ab- 
original races  to  colonists,  as  early  as  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods;  and  on  then  reading  in  Scandinavian  traditions 
about  Odin,  Frey,  Niort,  and  the  rest,  coming  from 
Godheim  (god's-home  or  land)  to  Menheim  (men's-home  or 
land) ;  ruling  there  and  being  worshipped;  dying  there  be- 
lieving that  they  were  going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  all 
primitive  races  believe  that  they  return  after  death  to  father- 
land; we  shall  conclude  that  these  ''gods  and  men"  were 
simply  conquering  and  conquered  races :  all  mythological 
interpretations  notwithstanding.  When  we  find  thab,  as 
given  by  Pausanias,  a  popular  legend  among  the  Greeks  was 
that  the  ancient  Arcadians  "w^re  guests  and  table- com- 
panions of  the  gods";  we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  pure 
fiction  devised  after  the  gods  had  been  created  by  personal- 
izing the  powers  of  natare ;  but  shall  infer  that  the  tradition 
had  its  root  in  those  conquests  of  earlier  races  by  lator 
implied  in  Hesiod — conquests  such  as  must  certainly  have 
been  going  on,  and  must  certainly  have  left  exaggerated 
narratives.  So,  too,  with  "  the  sons  of  god  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  men'*  in  the  Hebrew  story.  When  we  remem- 
ber the  reprobation  that  has  everywhere  been  visited  on 
the  intermarriaire  of  a  conquering  caste  and   a   subject 
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caste — ^when  we  remember  that  ia  Greek  belief  it  was  a 
transgression  for  the  race  of  gods  to  fiall  in  love  with  the 
race  of  men — ^when  we  remember  that  in  our  own  feudal 
times  union  of  nobles  with  serfs  was  a  crime;  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  how  there  originated  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  angels. 

Any  one  who^  after  considering  this  evidence,  remembers 
that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing  savage 
peoples  to  Europeans^  legends  of  gods  and  men''  are  even 
now  arising,  will^  I  think,  scarcely  hesitate.  Remaining 
doubt  will  be  further  diminished  by  reading  the  legend  of 
the  Quiches,  which  gives,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the  story 
of  an  invading  race  who,  seizing  an  elevated  region,  and 
holding  in  terror  the  natives  of  the  lower  lands,  became  the 
deities  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  their  mountain 
residence  the  local  Olympus.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

§  201.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  Aryan  gods,  as 
seen  from  another  point  of  view.  That  we  may  judge 
which  hypothesis  best  fits  the  facts,  let  us  first  observe  how 
the  early  Greeks  actually  conceived  their  gods :  ignoring 
wholly  the  question  how  they  got  their  conceptions*  And 
let  us  compare  their  pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another 
race — say  that  of  the  Fijians. 

The  Greek  god  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  under  the 
guise  of  a  powerful  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijians,  gods  ''  sometimes  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  seen  by  men'';  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  super* 
naturally  given,  was  required  to  distinguish  him ;  and,  aa 
we  have  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  difference 
l>etween  a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijians.  In.the  Fijian 
pantheon  there  are  grades  aud  divided  functions — a  chief 
god,  mediating  gods,  gods  over  different  things  and  places  : 
thus  paralleling  the  Grt^ek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchy 
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with  a  diatribution  of  ranks  ftnd  duties.     Fijian  deitdes  may 
be  class^  into  gods  proper  and  deified  mortals — some  whose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and  some  whose 
apotheosis  is  remembered;    and  there  were    apotheosized 
mortals,  too,  among  the  Greek  deities.     A  descriptiye  title 
of  one  of  tiie  Fijian  gods  is   ''the  Adulterer'' — a  title 
applicable  to  Sundry  Greek  gods.     Another  name  is  "  the 
Woman-stealer'' — a  name  not  undeserved  by  Zeus.     Yet 
a  further  sobriqt^t  borne  by  a  Fijian  god  is  '^  Fresh-from* 
slaughter'';  which  would  answer  for  Ares,  who  is  called 
*'  the  Blood-stainer.''     The  Fijian  gods  lore  and  hate,  are 
proud  and  revengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one 
another ;  and  if  we  include  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek 
gods,  kindred  atrocities  are  told  of  them.     Though  canni- 
balism is  not  a  characteristic,   still    Poseidon    loves  his 
cannibal  son   Polyphemus;   and  though    fighting   among 
them  does  not  remain  conspicuous,  still  there  is  the  conspi- 
racy from  which  Zeus  was  saved  by  Thetis ;  and  there  is 
perpetual  squabbling  and  vituperation :  even  Zeus  being 
vilified  by  his  daughter  Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew 
Here.     The  Fijian  gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks.    Sometimes  the  Fijians  ''  get  angry 
with  their  deities  and  abuse  and  even  challenge  them  to 
fight " ;  and  among  the  Greeks,  too,  there  was  abuse  of  the 
gods  even  to  their  faces,  as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if 
there  was  not  challenging  to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting 
with,  and  even  victory  over,  gods,  as  of  Diomede  over  Ares, 
and  there  was  threatening  of   gods^  as  when  Laomedon 
refusing  to  pay  Poseidon  his  wages,  said  he  would  cut  off 
his  ears.     The  Fijians  have  a  story  of  gods  who  tumbled 
out  of  a  canoe,  and,  being  picked  up  by  a  woman,  were 
taken  to  a  chiefs  house  to  dry  themselves — ^a  story  against 
which  we  may  set  that  of  Dionysus,  who,  frightened  by  the 
Thracian  Lycurgus,  took  refuge  in  the  sea,  and  who  when 
seized  by  pirates  was  carried  bound  on  board  their  vessel. 
Though  Dionysus  unbound  himself,  we  are  reminded  that  in 
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other  cases  gods  remained  subject  to  men ;  as  was  Protens^ 
and  as  was  even  Ares^  when  Otns  and  Ephialtes  kept  liim 
in  prison  thirteen  months,  and  as  was  Apollo  when  a  slave 
to  Laomedon.  Thas,  however  material  and  hnman  are 
the  Fijian  gods,  li^^gi  eating,  acting  as  men  do;  the 
gods  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  no  less  material  and 
human.  They  talk,  and  banquet,  and  drink,  and  amnse 
themselves  during  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  sunset :  "  the 
Olympian  thunderer,  Zeus,  went  to  his  coucli''  and  slept 
They  are  pierced  by  men's  weapons.  Ares'  wound  is  healed 
by  a  "  pain-assuaging  plaster  ";  and  Aphrodite,  after  some 
loss  of  blood  and  being  distracted  with  pain,  borrows 
her  brother's  chariot  and  drives  o£E  to  Olympus  to  be 
similarly  doctored.  All  their  attributes  and  acts  are  in 
keeping  with  this  conception.  In  battle  Here  simulates 
Btentor  in  appearance  and  voice ;  Apollo  shouts  from  Per- 
gamus  to  exhort  the  Trojans;  Iris  comes  '' running  down 
from  Olympus  ";  and  the  celestial  chariots,  made  in  earthly 
fashion  of  earthly  materials,  are  drawn  by  steeds  that  are 
lashed  and  goaded,  through  the  gates  of  Heaven  which  creak. 
The  single  fact  that  Zeus  is  on  visiting  terms  with  ''the 
milk-fed  men  of  Thrace,''  su£Eices  of  itself  to  show  how 
little  the  divine  was  distinguished  from  the  human ;  and  how 
essentially  parallel  were  the  Greek  conceptions  to  the  con- 
ceptions which  the  Fijians  now  show  us. 

Here,  then,  is  the  question.  Similar  as  these  conceptions 
are,  were  they  similarly  generated  7  Beyond  all  doubt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  travellers  went  among  them ;  and 
if  we  say  that  by  the  Ghreeks,  who  also  apotheosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  interpretation 
is  consistent.  We  are  forbidden  to  suppose  this,  however. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositions, 
acts,  histories,  resulted  from  the  personalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marvellous  to  relate,  identical 
conceptions  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  opposite 
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processes  I  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  men  into 
gods;  there  we  see  a  descending  condensation  of  natural 
powers  into  gods;  and  the  two  sets  of  gods,  created  by 
these  two  contrary  methods,  are  substantially  the  same  ! 

Even  in  the  absence  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  those 
who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will,  I  think,  say  that 
evidence  widely  different  in  amount  and  quality  from  that 
which  the  mythologpsts  offer,  is  required  to  demonstrate  so 
astonishing  a  coincidence. 

§  202.  Must  we  recognize  a  single  exception  to  the 
general  truth  thus  far  verified  everywhere  f  While  among 
aU  races  in  all  regions,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present,  the  conceptions  of  deities  have  been  naturally 
erolved  in  the  way  shown ;  must  we  conclude  that  a  small 
clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  given  to  it  supematurally,  a 
conception  which,  though  superficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolutely  unlike  them  ? 

Education,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  made 
overwhelming  by  antiquity,  numbers,  and  imposing  creden- 
tials, lead  nearly  all  to  assume  that  the  genesis  of  their  own 
idea  of  deity  differs  fundamentally  from  the  genesis  of  every 
other  idea.  So  unhesitatingly,  indeed,  do  they  assume  this, 
that  they  think  it  impious  to  ask  whether  any  parallelism 
exists.  In  the  case  of  another  creed  they  can  see  the  mis- 
chief that  arises  from  refusal  to  examine.  From  the  warning 
of  Euripides  that  ''in  things  which  touch  the  gods  it  is  not 
good  to  suffer  captious  reason  to  intrude,''  they  will  readily 
draw  the  moral  that,  in  this  case,  a  faith  profound  enough 
to  negatiye  criticism,  fosters  superstition.  Still  more  on 
finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians,  accepting  humbly  the 
established  dogmas  respecting  their  blood-thirsty  deities, 
assert  that  ''punishment  is  sure  to  overtake  the  sceptic''; 
they  will  see  clearly  enough,  in  another  case,  how  vile  may 
be  the  superstition  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting 
inquiry.     But,  looking   at  the  outsides  of  other  creeds, 
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antagonistically^  and  at  their  own  creed  from  within , 
Bjmpathetically^  thej  cannot  think  it  possible  that  in  their 
case  a  kindred  mischief  may  result  from  a  kindred  cause. 
On  reading  that  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico, 
the  natives,  thinking  them  gods,  offered  up  human  beings 
to  them,  it  is  allowable  to  ask  whether  the  ideas  and 
motives  of  these  people  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Scandinavian  king  On,  when  he  immolated  his  son  to 
Odin ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whethei^  like  ideas 
and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  intention  to  sacrifice 
Isaac.  The  above-cited  fact  that  Dr.  Barth  was  taken 
by  the  Fulahs  for  their  god.  Fete,  may  properly  raise  the 
question  whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel  between 
his  party  and  the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of 
their  chiefs,  there  might  not  have  grown  up  a  legend  akin  to 
that  which  tells  how  the  god  Ares  was  worsted  by  Diomede ; 
but  it  is  highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
story  of  Jacob's  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Lord  had  an 
origin  of  allied  kind.  Here,  however,  pursuing  the  methods 
of  science,  and  disregarding  foregone  conclusions,  we  must 
deal  with  the  Hebrew  conception  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  all  others ;  and  must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred 
genesis. 

What  was  really  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deity, 
we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  seeing  by  contemplating  the 
notion  of  a  deity  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites 
at  the  present  time.  Already  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Palgrave  one  illustration  of  it;  and  here  is  another. 

'*  *  What  will  you  do  on  coming  into  God's  presence  for  judgment 
after  so  graceless  a  life?'  said  I  one  day  to  a  spirited  young  Sheravat 
V  *  *  *What  Tidll  we  do?'  was  his  nnhesitating  answer,  *why,  we 
will  go  up  to  God  and  salute  him,  and  if  he  proves  hospitable  (gives  us 
meat  and  tobacco),  we  will  stay  with  him;  if  otherwise,  we  will  mount 
our  horses  and  ride  off.'  *  *  *  Were  I  not  afraid  of  an  indictment  fur 
profaneness,  I  might  relate  fifty  similar  anecdotes  at  least." 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  other  races  have  shown  us;  and 


the  qnestion  is,  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea 
not  only  absolately  unlike  that  of  all  other  races  bac  abso- 
lutely unlike  that  of  their  modern  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  and  consistent  answer  in  traditions  put  on 
record  by  different  writers  at  different  dates — ^traditions 
with  which  are  incorporated  stories  and  conceptions  derived 
from  adjacent  more  civilized  peoples ;  is  of  course  difficult. 
The  difficulty  necessarily  existing^  is  increased  by  the  estab* 
lished  habit  of  carrying  back  developed  ideas  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  early  statements;  as  by  commentators  who 
explain  away  certain  highly  concrete  descriptions  of  divine 
actions  as  ''natural  anthropomorphic  language  suited  to 
the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  partial  civiliza* 
tion.''  If  ^  however,  we  reject  all  non-natural  interpretations ; 
and,  taking  the  narrative  literally,  infer,  as  analogy  war- 
rants, that  the  most  crudely  anthropomorphic  descriptions 
are  the  original  ones,  we  shall  find  the  difficulty  less. 

Abraham  is  described  as  doing  that  which  primitive  men, 
and  especially  nomads,  are  continually  compelled  to  do  by 
increase  of  numbers — leaving  his  kindred  and  migrating  to 
a  new  dwelling-place :  separating,  as  he  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  Lot,  to  get  pasturage.  That  he  thinks  himself 
supematurally  prompted,  apparently  by  a  vision,  reminds 
OS  of  the  doings  of  the  uncivilized  at  large,  who  habitually 
look  for  Buch  signs.  The  new  territory  to  which  he  mi- 
grates, the  story  represents  as  made  over  to  him;  and 
the  question  is — Was  Abraham  dealing  with  a  terrestrial 
potentate,  or  with  the  Power  by  which  planets  gravitate 
imd  stars  shine  ? 

The  words  applied  to  this  giver  of  the  territory  are 
expressive  simply  of  superiority.  Elohim,  in  some  cases 
translated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  powerful  persons,  kings, 
judges,  and  to  other  things  great  or  high.  So,  too,  Adanai 
is  indiscriminately  used,  (as  "  Lord  ^'  is  among  ourselves)  to 
a  being  regarded  as  supernatural  and  also  to  a  living  man. 
Kuenen  gives  as  the  meaning  of  Slvaddai, '' '  the  mighty  one/ 
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or  perhaps  still  more  exactly,  '  the  violent  one '  '^  a  title 
harmonizing  with  those  of  Assyrian  kings,  who  delight  in 
comparing  themselves  to  whirlwinds  and  floods.  Even  the 
more  exalted  titles  find  their  parallels  in  those  of  neigh- 
bouring rulers.  When,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
find  Tiglath-pileser  called  "  king  of  kings,  lord  of  lords," 
we  see  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  ''god 
of  gods,  and  lord  of  lords,  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  ter- 
rible'': a  description  which  implies  that  the  Hebrew  god  i» 
one  of  many,  distinguished  by  a  supremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  such  as  are  borne  by  ter- 
restrial potentates,  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
be  giyen  in  return  for  homage.  And  when  he  complains^ 
fearing  that  the  promise  would  not  be  fulfilled,  he  is  paci- 
fied by  renewed  promises.  Finally,  a  definite  covenant  is 
made — ^an  agreement  by  which  Abraham  is  to  have  ''  all  the 
land  of  Canaan,"  while  the  giver  is  ''to  be  a  god  unto" 
him.  The  supposition  that  such  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  First  Cause  of  things  and  a  shepherd 
chief,  would  be  an  astounding  one  were  it  admissible; 
but  it  is  excluded  by  the  words  used :  the  yery  expression 
"a  god"  clearly  negatives  the  conception  on  either  side  of 
a  supreme  universal  power.  If,  however,  instead  of  sup- 
posing that  "  a  god "  is  here  used  to  mean  a  supernatural 
being,  we  suppose  that  it  is  used,  as  by  the  existing  Arab,  to 
mean  a  powerful  ruler,  the  statement  becomes  consistent. 

Still  more  clearly  haye  we  the  same  implications  in  the 
ceremony  by  which  the  covenant  is  established.  Abraham, 
and  each  of  his  male  descendants,  and  each  of  his  male 
slaves,  is  circumcised.  The  mark  of  the  covenant,  observe, 
is  to  be  borne  not  only  by  Abraham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
but  also  by  those  of  other  blood  whom  he  has  bought.  The 
mark  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  extension  of  it  is  a  strange 
one,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  as  a  mark  on  a  favoured  man  and  his  descendants ; 
and  on  this  assumption  it  is  no  less  strange  that  the  one 
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transgression  for  which  every  "  sonl  shall  be  cut  o£E,"  is  not 
any  crime,  but  the  neglect  of  this  rite.  But  such  a  cere- 
mony insisted  on  by  a  living  potentate  under  penalty  of 
death,  is  not  strange ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  cir- 
cumcision is  one  of  various  mutilations,  imposed  as  marks 
on  subject  persons  by  terrestrial  superiors. 

And  now,  passing  from  collateral  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serve the  idea  which  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 
forming  of  this  being  with  whom  he  has  covenanted. 
While  he  sat  at  his  tent  door  '^  three  men  stood  before 
him  "i  nothing  implies  that  they  were  unlike  other  men  or 
much  unlike  one  another.  He  '^  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground,^'  and  addressed  one  of  them  ''my  lord.''  Ask- 
ing them  to  rest  and  to  wash  their  feet,  he  invited  them 
to  "  comfort  ye  your  hearts  with  a  morsel  of  bread.''  So 
that,  regarding  them  as  tired,  travel-stained,  and  hungry 
travellers,  Abraham  treats  these  ''three  men"  according  to 
those  rites  of  hospitality  still  observed  by  the  Arabs.  There 
is  no  indication  that  Abraham  suspects  supematuralness  in 
any  of  thd  three ;  nor,  when  Sarah  laughs  at  the  promise  that 
she  shall  have  a  son,  does  it  seem  that  she,  either,  imagines  she 
is  in  the  presence  of  anything  more  than  a  hunmn  being.  It 
is  true  that  Abraham,  addressing  this  visitor  with  the  title 
given  to  superior  persons,  believes  him  able  to  do  things  we 
class  as  supernatural — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common 
to  primitive  potentates,  who  are  very  generally  magicians  as 
well  as  rulers — ascribes  to  him  powers  such  as  are  ascribed 
by  savages  to  Europeans  at  the  present  time.  But  though, 
while  showing  him  the  road  to  Sodom,  Abraham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  ix|iplies  no  more.  The  ques- 
tion, mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — ^Who 
actually  were  these  ''  three  men "  7  was  the  chief  of  them 
Jehovah  7.  or  his  angel  7  or  the  Son  7  The  question  is  what 
Abraham  thought,  or  is  desmbed  as  thinking  by  those  who 
preserved  the  tradition.  Either  alternative  has  the  same 
ultimate  implication.     If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham 
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BcJaams  as  his  lord,  with  whom  he  has  made  the  corenani^ 
is  a  terrestrial  raler^  as  implied  by  the  indirect  evidence,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a 
deity  was  like  the  modem  Semitic  idea  cited  aboye.  And 
if,  otherwise,  Abraham  conceiyes  this  person  not  as  a  local 
ruler  but  as  the  Maker  of  All  Things,  then  he  belieyes  the 
Earth  and  the  Heayens  are  produced  by  one  who  eats  and 
drinks  and  feels  weary  after  walking — ^his  conception  of  a 
deity  still  remains  identical  with  that  of  his  modem  repre- 
sentatiye,  and  with  that  of  the  unciyiliased  in  general. 

§  203.  And  so  the  nniyersality  of  anthropomorphism  has 
the  sufficient  cause  that  the  diyine  man  as  conceiyed,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  jperceiyed. 
The  abundant  eyidence  giyen  that  the  primitiye  mind  frames 
the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facts  showing 
that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Burton,  encamped  among  the  Eesa,  heard  an 
old  woman  with  the  toothache  exclaiming,  ''  0  Allah,  may 
thy  teetb  ache  like  mine '' — when  he  further  tells  us  that 
the  wilder  Bedouins  will  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  found 
that  they  may  spear  him,  ''because  he  lays  waste  their 
homes  and  kills  their  cattle  " — ^when,  according  to  MofFat, 
the  Hottentots,  notwithstanding  missionary  instruction,  re- 
gard the  Christian  god  as  ''a  notable  warrior  of  great 
physical  strength** — ^when,  as  Hunter  narrates,  a  Santal, 
responding  to  a  missionary's  account  of  Qod*s  omnipotence, 
said,  ''and  what  if  that  strong  one  should  eat  me/*  we  are 
taught  that  not  only  does  the  nndeyeloped  mind  conceiye 
God  as  a  powerful  man,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  higher 
conception. 

A  like  implication  eyerywhere  meets  as  in  the  aboriginal 

-'  belief  that  gods  are  mortal.     In  a  QuichS  legend,  giyen  by 

Bancroft,  we  read — "  so  they  died  like  gods ;  and  each  left 

to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  servants,  his 

garments  for  a  memorial/'  The  writers  of  the  Yedic  hymns. 
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flays  Muir^  ''looked  upoa  the  gods  **  as  "  confessedly  mere 
created  beings  /'  and  they,  like  men^  were  made  immortal 
by  drinking  soma.  In  the  legend  of  Buddha  it  is  stated 
that  tiie  prince^  inquiring  about  a  corpse,  was  told  by  his 
guide-*''  This  is  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  gods  and 
men^  rich  and  poor,  alike  must  die.''  We  saw  that  the 
Scandinavian  gods  died  and  were  burnt — ^returning  there* 
after  to  Asgard.  So,  too,  the  Egjrptian  gods  lived  and 
died :  there  are  frescoes  at  PhilsB  showing  the  burial  of 
Osiris.  And  though  in  the  Greek  pantheon,  the  death  of 
gods  is  exemplified  only  in  the  case  of  Pan,  yet  their  ori- 
ginal mortality  is  implied  by  the  legends ;  for  how  could 
Apollo  have  been  a  slave  to  Laomedon,  if  he  then  had  that 
power  of  assuming  and  throwing-ofiE  the  material  form  at 
will,  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and 
the  primitive  ghost  ? 

How  deeply  rooted  are  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  further 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  culture  has  changed 
them.  Down  to  civilized  times  the  Ghreeks  thought  of  their 
gods  as  material  persons:  about  550  b.c.  they  believed 
in  a  living  woman  palmed  npon  them  as  Athene ;  and  in 
490  B.C.  to  Phidippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta* 
Pan^  meeting  him,  complains  of  neglect.  Mahomet  had 
to  forbid  the  adoration  which  certain  of  his  followers 
offered  him;  and  about  a.d.  1000  the  Caliph  Hakem  was 
worshipped  while  living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the 
Druses.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  treated  as  gods  by 
the  priest  and  people  of  Lystra.  And  the  sculpture, 
painting,  and  literature  of  mediaeval  Europe,  show  how 
grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the  conception  of  deity 
which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centuries.  Only  alluding 
to  the  familiar  evidence  furnished  by  the  mystery-plays, 
it  will  suffice  if  I  instance  the  Old-French  verses  which 
describe  God's  illness  as  cured  by  laughter  at  a  dancing 
rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Nor  among  some  Catholic 
peoples  are  things  much  better  now.     Just  as  the  existing 
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Bft7ftge  beats  his  idol  if  hia  hopes  are  not  fulfiUod — jost  ae 
the  ancient  Arcadian  waa  apt  "to  sooarge  and  priok  Pan 
if  he  came  back  emptjr-huided  from  the  chase";  bo,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizaa  will  occasionally  vent  his  angar 
by  thrashing  a  statae  of  the  Madonna ;  as  at  Milan  in  Sept., 
1673,  and  as  at  Bome  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
tme  that  ideas  of  deity  snch  as  are  entertained  by  cultivated 
people,  txe  innate ;  it  is,  oontrariwise,  tme  that  they  arise 
only  at  a  oomparatirely  advanced  ata^,  as  reeulta  of  ac- 
oamolated  knowledge,  greater  intellectaal  graap,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

4  204.  Behind  the  aapeniatnral  being  of  this  order,  as 
behind  snpematoral  beings  of  all  other  orders,  we  thus  find 
that  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  human  personality. 

Anything  which  transcends  the  ordinary,  a  savage  thinks 
of  SB  supernatural  or  divine :  the  remarkable  mtm  among  the 
rest.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  simply  the  remotest 
ancestor  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the  tribe;  he  may 
be  a  chief  famed  for  strength  and  bravery;  he  may  be  a 
medicine-man  of  great  repute;  he  may  be  an  inventor  of 
something  new ;  and  then,  instead  of  being  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  arts  and  know- 
ledge; or  he  may  be  one  of  a  snperior  race  gaining  pre- 
dominance by  conquest.  Being  at  first  one  or  other  of  these, 
regarded  with  awe  during  hia  life,  he  is  regarded  with  in- 
creased awe  after  his  death;  and  the  propitiation  of  his 
ghost,  becoming  greater  than  the  propitiation  of  ghosts 
which  are  leas  feared,  develops  into  an  established  worship. 

There  is  no  exception  then.  Using  the  phrase  ancestor- 
worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  the  dead,  be  they  of  the  name  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  ancestor- worship  is  the  root  of  every  religion.* 

■  ImporUuit  kdditlonn]  beta  utd  trgmiwDli,  bwing  ^rtctiy  ind  iodireetly 
on  Uul  concln^on,  will  bu  found  in  the  Appnidlcei:  Appendix  A  containing 
forUier  UlnsbBtioni,  tnil  Appendix  B  contalainj*  a  criUcism  on  tho  theurj'  of 
Itae  nijthologiita. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   PRIHITIYS   THEORY  OF  THINGS. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaos  of  puerile  snppoedtioxis  and 
monstrous  inferences^  making  up  the  vast  mass  of  super- 
stitions beliefs  eveiywhere  existing,  thus  takes  an  orderly 
form  when,  instead  of  looking  back  upon  it  from  our 
advanced  stand-point,  we  look  forward  upon  it  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  primitive  man. 

The  interpreters  of  earlj  conceptions  err  in  the  same  waj 
as  do  most  teachers  of  the  young.  Never  having  studied 
Psychology,  the  pedagogue  has  but  the  dimmest  notion 
of  his  pupil's  mind ;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  in- 
tellect as  though  it  had  conceptions  which  only  the  de- 
veloped intellect  can  have,  he  presents  it  with  utterly  in- 
comprehensible facts — generalizations  before  there  exist 
in  it  the  things  to  be  generalized,  and  abstractions  while 
there  are  none  of  the  concrete  experiences  from  which 
such  abstractions  are  derived  :  so  causing  bewilderment  and 
an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Similarly,  narrators  of  primi 
tive  legends  and  speculators  about  the  superstitions  of 
savages,  carry  with  them  the  ideas  and  sentiments  generated 
by  civilization,  and,  crediting  the  savage  with  these,  either 
express  an  unreasoning  wonder  that  he  should  think  as  he 
does,  or  else,  seeking  to  explain  his  thoughts,  give  explana- 
tions which  ascribe  to  him  conceptions  he  cannot  have. 

When,  however,  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
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in  terms  of  our  own,  the  confusion  disappears.  When, 
verifying  a  priori  inference  by  a  posteriori  proof,  we  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  primitive  man  has  no  sach  ideas  as  na- 
tural and  unnatural,  possible  and  impossible, — no  such  ideas 
as  law,  order,  cause,  etc.;  and  that  while  he  shows  neither 
rational  surprise  nor  the  curiosity  which  prompts  examina- 
tion, he  lacks  fit  words  for  carrying  on  inquiry,  as  well  as  the 
requisite  power  of  continued  thinking ;  we  see  that  instead 
of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  explanations,  he  is  at 
first  an  almost  passive  recipient  of  conclusions  forced  on 
him.  And  on  asking  what  these  are,  we  find  that  he  is 
inevitably  betrayed  into  an  initial  error,  and  that  this  in- 
evitably originates  an  erroneous  system  of  thought  which 
elaborates  as  he  advances. 

How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  this  system  of  thought, 
we  shall  perceive  on  now  recapitulating,  in  the  briefest  way, 
the  results  reached  in  the  foregoing  eighteen  chapters. 

§  205  Changes  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  hourly, 
daily,  ana  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  go  on  in  ways 
about  which  the  savage  knows  nothing — unexpected  ap« 
pearances  and  disappearances,  transmutations,  metamor* 
phoses.  These,  while  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness 
characterizes  all  actions  around,  foster  the  notion  of  a 
duality  in  the  things  which  become  visible  and  vanish,  or 
which  transform  themselves;  and  this  notion  is  confirmed 
by  experiences  of  shadows,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

The  impressions  thus  produced  by  converse  with  external 
nature,  favour  a  belief  set  up  by  a  more  definite  and  familiar 
experience — ^the  experience  of  dreams.  Having  no  con- 
ception of  mind,  the  primitive  man  regards  a  dream  as  a 
series  of  actual  adventures :  he  did  the  things,  went  to  the 
places,  saw  the  persons,  dreamt  of.  Untroubled  by  incon- 
gruities, he  accepts  the  facts  as  they  stand ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  thinks  about  them,  he  is  led  to  conceive 
a  double  which  goes  away  during  sleep  and  comes  back. 
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This  conception  of  his  own  duality,  seems  confirmed  by  the 
Bonmambulism  occasionally  witnessed. 

Still  more  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  by  the  oc- 
carrence  of  certain  other  abnormal  insensibdities.  In  swoon^ 
apoplexy,  catalepsy,  and  the  unconsciousness  following  vio* 
lence,  it  appears  that  the  other-self,  instead  of  returning  at 
call,  will  not  return  for  periods  varying  from  some  minutes 
to  some  days.  Occasionally  after  one  of  these  states,  the 
other-self  gives  an  account  of  what  has  happened  in  the  in- 
terval ;  occasionally  no  such  account  of  its  adventures  can 
be  got ;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence  raises  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
insensibility  and  the  condition  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which,  sometimes  imperceptible  to  the  instructed, 
cannot  be  recognized  by  the  savage.  The  normal  uncon- 
sciousness of  sleep  from  which  the  other-self  is  readily 
brought  back,  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  uncon- 
sciousness from  which  the  other-self  is  brought  back  with 
difficulty,  to  that  permanent  kind  of  unconsciousness  from 
which  the  other-self  cannot  be  brought  back  at  all.  Still, 
analogy  leads  the  savage  to  infer  that  it  will  eventually 
come  back.  And  here,  recalling  the  remark  often  made 
among  ourselves  after  a  death,  that,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
the  depeased,  lying  not  more  quietly  than  he  has  often 
done,  will  never  move  again,  let  me  point  out  how  power- 
ful over  the  primitive  mind  must  be  the  association  between 
this  sleep-like  quiescence  and  the  waking  that  habitually 
follows — axL  association  whichj  even  alone,  must  go  far  to- 
wards suggesting  resutrection.  Such  resurrection,  shown 
by  the  universal  fear  of  the  dead  to  be  vaguely  imagined 
even  by  the  lowest  races,  becomes  clearly  imagiiied  in  pro- 
portion as  the  idea  of  a  wandering  duplicate  is  made  defi- 
nite by  the  dream -theory. 

The  second-self  ascribed  to  each  man^  at  first  differs  in 
nothing  fi*om  its  original.     It  is  figured  as  equally  visible^ 
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equally  material ;  and  no  less  suffers  hunger^  thirsty  t^tigae, 
pais.  Indistingoishable  from  the  person  liimself^  capable  of 
being  slain,  drowned,  or  otherwise  destroyed  a  second  time, 
the  original  ghost,  seal,  or  spirit,  differentiates  slowly  in 
supposed  nature.  Aiming  to  reconcile  conclusions,  pro* 
grossing  thought  ascribes  a  less  and  less  gross  materiality ; 
and  while  the  ghost,  haying  at  the  outset  but  a  temporary 
second  life,  gradually  acquires  a  permanent  one,  it  deriates 
more  and  more  in  substance  from  body:  becoming  at  length 
etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man,  originally  conceived  as  like 
him  in  all  other  respects,  is  conceived  as  pursuing  like 
occupations  after  going  away  at  death.  If  of  predatory 
race,  it  fights  and  hunts  as  before;  if  of  pastoral,  it  con- 
tinues to  look  after  cattle,  and  drink  milk ;  if  of  agricul- 
tural, it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing,  reaping,  etc. 
And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  life  which  is  also  like 
the  first  in  form  of  government  and  social  arrangements, 
there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the  corpse  food, 
drink,  clothes,  weapons,  and  of  sacrificing  at  the  grave  do- 
mestic animals,  wives,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  life  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed,  varies  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  the 
ghosts  are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants, 
and  portions  of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  for  them ;  some- 
times the  adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  consume  the  offerings  of  food  left 
there;  while  in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone 
back  to  the  region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other- world 
is  reached  by  a  journey  over  land,  or  down  a  river,  or 
across  the  sea,  towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  oompasB, 
according  as  the  traditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  grave 
there  are  left  fit  appliances  for  the  journey — canoes  for  the 
voyage,  or  horses  to  ride,  dogs  to  guide,  weapons  for  de- 
fence, money  and  passports  for  security.  And  where  burial 
on  a  mountain  range  entails  belief  in  this  as  a  Residence  of 
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ancestral  ghosts,  or  where  sach  range  has  been  held  by  a 
conquering  race,  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  accessible 
from  the  mountains,  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other* 
world,  or  rather  as  one  of  the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men,  at  first  assumed  to  have  bat 
temporary  second  lives,  do  not,  in  that  case,  tend  to  form  in 
popular  belief  an  accumulating  host;  but  they  necessarily 
tend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  lives  are 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  everywhere,  capable  of  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  at  will,  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of 
all  things  which  are  strange,  unexpected,  inexplicable. 
Every  deviation  from  the  ordinary  is  ascribed  to  their 
agency ;  and  their  agency  is  alleged  even  where  what  we 
call  natural  causation  seems  obvious. 

Regarded  as  workers  of  all  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
surrounding  world,  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
unusual  actions  in  living  persons.  The  body,  deserted  by 
its  other^self  during  insensibiliiy,  normal  or  abnormal,  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other«-8elf  of  some  one  else,  living  or 
dead ;  and  hence  to  the  malicious  doubles  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover,  this  theory  of  possession,  accounting  for  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  such  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habi* 
tually  attributed  to  an  invisible  enemy. 

While  the  entrance  of  friendly  spirits  into  men,  giving 
supernatural  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  course  dreaded;  and  when  it  is  believed  to 
have  occurred,  expulsion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  exorcist, 
by  loud  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches, 
etc,  pirofesses  to  d^ve  out  the  malicious  intruder.  And 
this  simpler  form  of  exorcism  is  followed  by  the  developed 
iofrn  in  which  ^  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help. 
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Whence,  also,  there  eventually  grow  up  the  practices  of  the 
sorcerer ;  who,  using  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
commissions  them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

But  while  primitive  men,  r^arding  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surrounding  ghosts,  try  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  aid  of  the  exorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with 
ghosts  antagonistically;  there  is  simultaneously  adopted  a 
contrary  behaviour  towards  ghosts — a  propitiation  of  them. 
Two  opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  us  the  di- 
vergence of  these  two  opposite  policies.  In  some  cases  the 
avowed  aim  is  that  of  preventing  revival  of  the  deceased, 
so  that  he  may  not  trouble  the  living :  a  kind  of  motive 
which,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  revived,  prompts  an- 
tagonistic  dealings.  But  in  most  cases  the  avowed  aim  is 
that  of  securing  the  welfare  of  the  deceased  on  resuscitation : 
a  kind  of  motive  which  prompts  subsequent  propitiatory 
observances. 

Out  of  this  motive  and  these  observances  come  all  forms 
of  worship.  The  awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  shelter- 
ing place  of  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple; 
while  the  tomb  itself  becomes  the  altar.  From  provisions 
placed  for  the  dead,  now  habitually  and  now  at  fixed  in- 
tervals, arise  religious  oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary—'-daily  and  at  festivals.  Immolations  and  mutilations 
at  the  grave,  pass  into  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at 
the  altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ghost,  develops  into  fasting  as  a  pious  practice;  and 
journeys  to  the  grave  with  gifts,  become  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine.  Praises  of  the  dead  and  prayers  to  them,  grow  into 
religious  praises  and  prayers.  And  so  every  religious  rite 
is  derived  from  a  funeral  rite. 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  superna- 
tural being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  races, 
is  that  of  a  ghost ;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  propi- 
tiating a  ghost  were  in  every  case  the  originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitiating  deities ;  the  question  wiis  raised  whether  the 
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ghost  is  not  the  type  of  supernatural  being  out  of  which 
all  other  types  are  evolyed.  The  facts  named  in  justifica* 
tion  of  an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  From 
the  lips  of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  quoted  proofs 
that  out  of  ghost-worship  in  general,  there  grew  up  the 
worship  of  remote  ancestral  ghosts,  regarded  as  creators  or 
deities.  Worship  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  found  character- 
ised ancient  societies  in  both  hemispheres :  co-existing  in 
them  with  elaborate  worship  of  the  recent  dead.  Evidence 
was  given  that  bj  the  highest  races  as  by  the  lowest, 
ancestor-worship,  similarly  practised,  similarly  originated 
deities ;  and  we  saw  that  it  even  now  survives  among  the 
highest  races,  though  overshadowed  by  a  more  developed 
worship.  Concluding,  then,  that  from  worship  of  the  dead 
every  other  kind  of  worship  has  probably  arisen,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  those  worships  which  do  not  externally 
resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they  have  traceable  kinships. 

From  the  corpse  receiving  daily  offerings  before  burial,  to 
the  embalmed  body  similarly  cared  for,  and  thence  to  figures 
formed  partly  of  the  dead  man's  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  figures  wholly  artificial :  so  finding 
that  the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  supplied  with  food,  etc.,  is 
then  propitiated  in  place  of  him.  Proof  was  found  that  this 
effigy  of  the  dead  man  occasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a 
god;  while  this  continued  propitiation  becomes  an  estab- 
lished worship  of  it.  And  since  the  doubles  of  the  dead, 
believed  to  be  present  in  these  images  of  them,  are  the 
real  objects  to  which  offerings  are  made;  it  follows  that 
all  idolatry,  hence  arising,  is  a  divergent  development  of 
ancestor-worship.  As  this  belief  extends  to  objects  rudely 
resembling  human  beings,  and  to  supposed  parts  of  human 
beings,  as  well  as  to  those  which  by  contact  with  their 
bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or  spirit,  it  results  that 
resident  ghosts  come  to  be  assumed  in  many  things  besides 
idols:  especially  those  having  extraordinary  appearances, 
properties,    actions.     .That    the    propitiation  of    the    in- 
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habiting  ghosts^  constitnting  fetishism,  is  thus  a  col* 
lateral  result  of  the  ghost-theory,  is  shown  hj  various 
facts;  but  especially  by  the  fact  that  fetishism  is  absent 
where  the  ghost-theory  is  absent  or  but  little  dereloped^and 
extends  in  proportion  as  the  ghost-theory  evolves. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  animal-worship  is  another  de- 
rivative form  of  ancestor-worship.  Actual  and  apparent 
metamorphoses  occurring  in  the  experiences  of  the  savage, 
encourage  belief  in  metamorphosis  when  anything  suggests 
it :  all  races  showing  us  that  the  transformation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animals  into  men,  is  a  familiar  thought. 
Hence  house-haunting  creatures  are  supposed  to  be  the 
dead  returned  in  now  shapes ;  and  creatures  whiwo  frequent 
the  burial-place  are  taken  for  other  disguises  which  souls 
put  on.  Further,  the  widely-prevalent  habit  of  naming 
men  after  animals,  leads,  by  the  inevitable  misinterpretation 
of  traditions,  to  beliefs  in  descent  from  animals.  And  thus 
the  sacred  animal,  now  treated  with  exceptional  respect, 
now  propitiated,  now  worshipped,  acquires  its  divine  cha- 
racter by  identification  with  an  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly  with  plant-worship.  In  every  case  this  is  the 
worship  of  a  spirit  originally  human,  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  plant — supposed  either  because  of  the  exciting 
effects  of  its  products ;  or  because  misapprehended  tradition 
raises  the  belief  that  the  race  descended  from  it;  or  because 
a  misinterpreted  name  identifies  it  with  an  ancestor.  Every- 
where the  propitiated  plant-spirit  is  shown  by  its  conceived 
human  form,  and  ascribed  human  desires,  to  have  originated 
from  a  human  personality. 

Even  worship  of  the  greater  objects  and  powers  in  Nature 
proves  to  have  the  same  root.  When  it  marks  the  place 
whence  the  race  came,  a  mountain  is  described  in  tradition 
as  the  source  or  parent  of  the  race,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in 
some  oases ;  and  both  also  give  family  names :  worship  of 
them  as  ancestors  thus  arising  in  two  ways.  Facts  imply 
that  the  concention  of  the  dawn  as  a  person,  results  from 
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fclie  giying  of  dawn  aa  a  birth-name.  The  personalization  of 
stars  and  of  constellations^  we  fonnd  associated  among  in- 
ferior races  with  the  belief  that  they  are  men  and  animals 
who  once  lived  on  the  earth.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon. 
Traditions  of  people  in  low  stag^  tell  of  the  Moon  as  having 
been  originally  a  man  or  woman ;  and  the  Moon  is  still  a 
sonrce  of  birth-names  among  the  uncivilized :  the  implica- 
tion being  that  reverence  for  it  is  reverence  for  a  departed 
person.  Lastly,  worship  of  the  Sun  is  derived  in  two  ways 
from  ancestor-worship.  Here  conquerors  coming  from  the 
region  of  sunrise,  and  therefore  called  '' children  of  the 
Sun,''  come  to  regard  the  Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  there  the 
Sun  is  a  metaphorical  name  given  to  an  individual,  either 
because  of  his  appearance,  or  because  of  his  achievements, 
or  because  of  his  exalted  position :  whence  identification 
with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  consequent  Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor- worship 
which  result  from  identification  of  ancestors  with  idola^ 
animals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  deve- 
lopments of  it.  Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosts,  some 
evolve  into  deities  who  retain  their  anthropomorphic  charac- 
ters. Ajs  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive 
mind,  equivalent  ideas — ^as  the  living  man  and  re-appeaiing 
ghost  are  at  first  confounded  in  his  beliefs — ^as  ghost  and 
god  are  originally  convertible  terms;  we  may  understand 
how  the  deity  develops  out  of  the  powerful  man,  and  the 
ghost  of  the  powerful  man,  by  small  steps.  Within  the 
tribe  the  chief,  the  magician,  or  the  man  otherwise  skilled, 
held  in  awe  during  his  life  as  showing  powers  of  unknown 
origin  and  extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  after 
deaths  he  gains  the  further  powers  possessed  by  all  ghosts ; 
and  still  more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the 
conqueror  of  superior  race,  is  treated  as  a  superhuman  being 
during  life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater 
superhuman  being.  Kemembering  that  the  most  marvellous 
version  of  any  story  habitually  obtains  the  greatest  currency, 
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and  that  so^  from  generation  to  generation,  the  deeds  of  snch 
traditional  persons  must  grow  by  unchecked  exaggerations 
eagerly  listened  to  ;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amoant  of 
expansion  and  idealization  can  be  reached. 

Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  setting  out  with  the 
wandering  double  which  the  dream  suggests;  passing  to 
the  double  that  goes  away  at  death ;  advancing  from  this 
ghosfc^  at  first  supposed  to  have  but  a  transitory  second  life, 
to  ghosts  which  exist  permanently  and  therefore  accumulate ; 
the  primitive  man  is  led  gradually  to  people  surrounding 
space  with  supernatural  beings  which  inevitably  become  in 
his  mind  causal  agents  for  everything  unfamiliar.  And  in 
consistently  carrying  out  the  mode  of  interpretation  ini- 
tiated in  this  way,  he  is  committed  to  the  ever-multiplying 
superstitions  we  have  traced  out. 

§  207.  How  entirely  natural  is  the  genesis  of  these  be- 
liefs, will  be  seen  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolu- 
tion is  as  clearly  exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural 
process.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that,  as  we  have  found,  a 
system  of  superstition  arises  by  continuous  growth,  each 
stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next;  but  I  mean  that  the 
general  formula  of  Evolution  is  conformed  to  by  it. 

The  process  of  integration  is,  in  the  first  place,  shown  us 
by  simple  increase  of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  who 
have  but  faint  and  wavering  beliefs  in  the  doubles  of  the 
dead,  there  is  no  established  group  of  supposed  super- 
natural beings.  Among  the  more  advanced,  who  hold  that 
ghosts  have  temporary  second  lives,  the  dead  members  of 
the  tribe  form  an  imagined  assemblage  which,  though 
continually  augmented,  is  continually  dissolving  away — a 
cluster  which  does  not  increase  because  the  subtractions 
equal  the  additions.  But  when,  later,  there  arises  the  be- 
lief in  a  permanently-existing  ghost,  this  cluster  necessarily 
grows ;  and  its  growth  becomes  great  in  proportion  both  as 
the  society  enlarges  and  as  traditions  are  longer  preserved. 
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Eence  such  a  multiplication  of  snpemataral  beings  that 
eyen  the  superior  among  them  are  scarcely  numerable* 
Gomara  tells  us  that  ^Hhe  gods  of  Mexico  are  said  to 
number  2^000  '^;  and  to  this  number  must  be  joined  die  far 
greater  numbers  of  demons^  spirits^  and  ghosts  of  undistin- 
guished persons^  recognissed  in  erery  localitj.  A  like  immense 
increase  by  simple  integration  was  exhibited  in  ancient 
mythologies;  and  is  now  exhibited  by  the  mythology  of 
India^  as  well  as  by  that  of  Japan.  Along  with 

this  increase  of  mass,  conforming  to  the  Law  of  ETolution, 
there  goes  increase  of  coherence.  The  superstitions  of  the 
primitive  man  are  loose  and  inconsistent:  different  members 
of  a  tribe  make  different  statements;  and  the  same  individual 
varies  in  his  interpretations  as  occasion  suggests.  But  in 
course  of  time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit 
system.  Further,  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory 
leads,  at  first  limited  to  anomalous  occurrences,  extends 
itself  to  all  phenomena ;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions 
of  surrounding  things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  men,  are  ascribed  to  unseen  beings,  who  thus  constitute 
a  combined  mechanism  of  causation. 

While  increasing  in  ndass  and  in  coherence,  the  super- 
natural aggregate  increases  in  heterogeneity.  Substan- 
tially similar  as  ghosts  are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they 
become  unlike  as  fast  as  the  tribe  grows,  complicates,  and 
begins  to  have  a  history:  the  ghost-fauna,  almost  homo- 
geneous at  the  outset,  differentiates.  Originally,  the  only 
distinctions  of  good  or  bad  among  the  doubles  of  the  dead, 
are  such  as  were  shown  by  the  living  men  ;  as  are  also  the 
only  unlikenesses  of  power.  But  there  soon  arise  conceived 
contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts  of  relatives  and 
the  ghosts  of  other  persons;  as  well  as  stronger  con- 
trasts between  friendly  ghosts  belonging  to  the  tribe  and 
malicious  ghosts  belonging  to  other  tribes.  When  social 
ranks  are  established,  there  follow  contrasts  of  rank  and 
accompanying  potency  among  supemaiural  beings;  which,  ai 
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legends  expand^  grow  more  and  more  marked.  Erentiiallj 
there  is  formed  in  this  waj  a  hierarchy  of  partiallj-deified 
ancestors^  demigods^  great  gods^  and  among  the  great  gods 
one  who  is  supreme;  while  there  is  simtdtaneonsly  formed 
a  hierarchy  of  diabolical  powers.  Then  come  those 

farther  differentiations  which  specialize  the  functions  and 
habitats  of  these  supernatural  beings ;  until  each  mytho- 
logy has  its  great  and  small  presiding  agents,  from  Apollo 
down  to  a  dryad,  from  Thor  down  to  a  water-sprite,  from  a 
Saint  down  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out  of  the  originally  small 
and  almost  uniform  aggregate  of  supernatural  beings,  there 
gradually  comes  an  aggregate  as  multiform  as  it  is  yast. 

Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  no  less 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  fear 
of  the  dead  and  yet  do  not  themselves  expect  any  future 
existence,  shows  us  an  extreme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  well  established  the 
beliefs  in  the  resulting  supernatural  beings,  though  strong, 
are  indistinct.  At  the  same  time  that  Livingstone  describes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  '^  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls,'^  he  says  that  they  ''  have  half -developed 
ideas  and  traditions  of  Something  or  other,  they  know  not 
what.'^  And  kindred  accounts  of  uncivilized  races  elsewhere, 
are  given  by  various  travellers.  But  along  with  progress 
there  goes  increasing  clearness  of  these  conceptions.  The 
different  kinds  of  supernatural  beings  gtow  more  defined  in 
their  forms,  dispositions,  powers,  habits  j  until,  in  developed 
mythologies,  they  are  specifically  and  even  individually  dis- 
tinguished by  attributes  precisely  stated. 

Undeniably,  then,  the  beliefs  constituting  a  system  of 
superstitions  evolve  after  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
things.  By  a  process  of  continuous  integration  and  dif- 
ferentiation, they  are  formed  into  an  aggregate  which,  while 
increasing,  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.  This  correspondence  is, 
indeed,  inevitable.     The  law  which  is  conformed  to  by  the 
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erolying  human  being,  and  whicli  ia  conseqaentlj  conformed 
to  by  the  evolving  human  intelligence^  is  of  necessiiy  con- 
formed to  by  all  products  of  that  intelligence.  Expressing 
itself  in  structures^  and  by  implication  in  the  functions  of 
those  structures,  this  law  cannot  but  express  itself  in  the 
concrete  manifestations  of  those  functions.  Just  as  lan- 
guage, considered  as  an  objective  product,  bears  the  impress 
of  this  subjective  process ;  so,  too,  does  that  system  of  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  things,  which  the  mind  gradually 
elaborates.  The  theory  of  the  Cosmos,  beginning  with  fitful 
ghost-agency,  and  ending  with  the  orderly  action  of  a  uni- 
versal Unknown  Power,  exemplifies  once  more  the  law  ful- 
filled by  all  ascending  transformations. 

So  that  in  &ct  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself 
by  assimilating  their  components. 
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§  208.  Thbouoh  tlie  minds  of  some  who  are  critical  re« 
epecting  logical  order^  there  has  doubtless  passed  the  thought 
that,  alqng  with  the  Data  of  Sociology,  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters have  included  much  which  forms  a  part  of  Sociology 
itself.  Admitting  an  apparent  justification  for  this  objec- 
tion, the  reply  is  that  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be 
stated  before  some  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been 
reached  ;  and  that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data 
cannot  be  made  without  reference  to  the  aggregate  of 
phenomena  analyzed.  For  example,  in  Biology  the  inter- 
pretation of  functions  implies  knowledge  of  the  various 
physical  and  chemical  actions  going  on  throughout  the 
organism.  Yet  these  physical  and  chemical  actions  become 
comprehensible  only  as  fast  as  the  relations  of  structures 
and  reciprocities  of  functions  become  known;  and,  further, 
these  physical  and  chemical  actions  cannot  be  described 
without  reference  to  the  vital  actions  interpreted  by  them. 
Similarly  in  Sociology,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
origin  and  development  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  are  leading  factors  in  social  evolution,  without  re- 
ferring directly  or  by  implication  to  the  phases  of  that 
evolution. 

'^fhe  need  for  this  preliminary  statement  of  data,  and  the 
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especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it^  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  up,  generalized^  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  phenomena 
of  social  evolution  are  determined  partly  hj  the  external 
actions  to  which  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed,  and  partly 
by  the  natures  of  its  units ;  and  after  obserring  that  these 
two  sets  of  factors  are  themselves  progressively  changed  as 
the  society  evolves ;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  factors 
in  their  original  forms. 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions,  inorganic  and 
organic,  on  various  parts  of  the  earth's  surface;  showing 
the  effects  of  cold  and  heat,  of  humidity  and  dryness,  of 
surface,  contour,  soil,  minerals,  of  floras  and  faunas.  After 
seeing  how  social  evolution  in  its  earlier  stages  depends 
entirely  on  a  favourable  combination  of  circumstances ;  and 
after  seeing  that  though,  along  with  advancing  development, 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances,  these 
ever  remain  important  factors;  it  was  pointed  out  that 
while  dealing  with  principles  of  evolution  which  are  common 
to  all  societies,  we  might  neglect  those  special  external 
factors  which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Our  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors  as 
primitive  societies  display  them.  An  account  was  given  of 
"  The  Primitive  Man — Physical ":  shelving  that  by  stature, 
structure,  strength,  as  well  as  by  callousness  and  lack  of 
energy,  he  was  ill  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  *'  The  Primitive  Man 
— Emotional,*'  led  us  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  his 
•jxplosiveness,  restrained  but  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altruistic  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then,  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Man — Intel- 
lectual,'' we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  active  and  acute 
perceptions  to  primitive  needs,  his  type  of  mind  is  defi* 
cient  in  the  faculties  required  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  the  general  traits  of  the  pri 
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mitiye  social  unit,  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be 
noted  certain  more  special  traits,  implied  by  his  ideas  and 
their  accompanying  sentiments.  This  led  ns  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  those  beliefs  concerning  his  ^wn  nature  and  the 
nature  of  surrounding  things,  which  were  summed  up  in  the 
last  chapter.  And  now  observe  the  general  conclusion 
reached.  It  is  that  while  the  conduct  of  the  primitive  man 
is  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings  with  which  he  regards 
men  around  him,  it  is  in  part  determined  by  the  feelings 
with  which  he  regards  men  who  have  passed  away.  From 
these  two  sets  of  feelings,  result  two  all-important  sets  of 
social  factors.  While  ths  fear  of  the  Uving  becomes  the  root 
of  the  political  control,  the  fear  of  the  dead  becomes  the  root 
of  the  religious  control.  On  remembering  how  large  a 
share  the  resulting  ancestor-worship  had  in  regulating  life 
among  the  people  who,  in  the  Nile-yalley,  first  reached  a 
high  civilization — on  remembering  that  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians were  subject  to  a  rigid  social  system  rooted  in  an 
ancestor-worship  so  elaborate  that  the  living  might  truly 
be  called  slaves  of  the  dead — on  remembering  that  in 
China,  too,  there  has  been,  and  still  continues,  a  kindred 
worship  generating  kindred  restraints ;  we  shall  perceive,  in 
the  fear  of  the  dead,  a  social  factor  which  is,  at  first,  not 
less  important,  if  indeed  it  is  not  more  important,  than  the 
fear  of  the  living. 

And  thus  is  made  manifest  the  need  for  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  this  trait  in  the 
social  units,  by  which  oo-ordination  of  their  actions  is  ren- 
dered possible. 

§  210.  Setting  out  with  social  units  as  thus  conditioned, 
as  thus  constituted  physically,  emotionaUy,  and  intellectually, 
and  as  thus  possessed  of  certain  early-acquired  ideas  and 
correlative  feelings,  the  Science  of  Sociology  has  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  phenomena  that  result  from  their  com- 
bined actions. 
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The  simplest  of  such  combined  actions  are  those  bj  which 
the  successive  generations  of  units  are  produced^  reared, 
and  brought  into  fitness  for  co-operation.  The  development 
of  the  family  thus  stands  first  in  order.  The  respective 
ways  in  which  the  fostering  of  offspring  is  influenced  by 
promiscuity,  by  polyandry,  by  polygyny,  and  by  monogamy, 
have  to  be  traced ;  as  have  also  the  results  of  exogamous 
marriage  and  endogamous  marriage.  These,  considered 
first  as  affecting  the  maintenance  of  the  race  in  number  and 
quality,  have  also  to  be  considered  as  affecting  the  domestic 
lives  of  adults.  Moreover,  beyond  observing  how  the 
several  forms  of  the  sexual  relations  modify  family-life, 
they  have  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  public  life;  on 
which  they  act  and  which  reacts  on  them.  And  then,  after 
the  sexual  relations,  have  to  be  similarly  dealt  with  the 
parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  has  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs — which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
dividuals for  purposes  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and 
defence ;  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another ;  and  which  also  restrains  them  in  certain 
of  their  dealings  with  themselves.  It  has  to  trace  the  re- 
lations of  this  co-ordinating  and  controlling  apparatus  to 
the  area  occupied,  to  the  amount  and  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, to  the  means  of  communication.  It  has  to  sho:w  the 
differences  of  form  which  this  agency  presents  in  the  dif- 
ferent social  types,  nomadic  and  settled,  military  and  in- 
dustrial. It  has  to  describe  the  changing  relations  between 
this  regulative  structure  which  is  unproductive,  and  those 
struotures  which  carry  on  production  and  make  national 
life  possible.  It  has  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  be- 
tween,, and  reciprocal  influences  of,  the  institutions  carrying 
on  civil  government,  and  the  other  governmental  institu- 
tions simultaneously  developing — the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
ceremonial.    And  then  it  has  to  take  account  of  those  modi* 
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fications  which  persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  work- 
ing in  the  characters  of  the  social  nnits^  as  well  as  the  modi- 
fications worked  by  the  reactions  of  the  changed  characters 
of  the  units  on  the  political  organiasation. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  and  functions.  Commencing  with 
these  as  united  to,  and  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from, 
the  political  structures  and  functions,  their  dirergent  de- 
velopments must  be  traced.  How  the  share  of  ecclesias- 
tical agencies  in  political  actions  becomes  gradually  less; 
how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies  play  a  decreasing  part 
in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  phenomena  to  be  set  forth. 
How  the  internal  organization  of  the  priesthood,  differen- 
tiating and  integrating  as  the  society  grows,  stands  related 
in  type  to  the  co-existing  organizations,  political  and  other; 
and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are  connected  with 
changes  of  structure  in  them ;  are  also  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with.  Further,  there  has  to  be  shown  the  progressive  diver- 
gence between  the  set  of  rules  gradually  framed  into  civil 
law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion enforces ;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traced  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how 
the  ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws, 
creed,  and  morals,  stands  related  to  the  mental  nature  of 
the  citizens ;  and  how  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two 
mutually  modify  them. 

The  simultaneously-evolving  system  of  restraints  whereby 
the  minor  actions  of  citizens  are  regulated  in  daily  life,  has 
next  to  be  dealt  with.  Ancillary  to  the  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical controls,  and  at  first  inseparable  from  them,  is 
the  control  embodied  in  ceremonial  observances;  which, 
beginning  with  rules  of  class-subordination,  grow  into 
rules  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  mutila- 
tions which  mark  conquest  and   become  badges  of  servi- 
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tade;  the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  snbmis* 
sion  made  bj  the  conquered;  the  titles  which  are  words 
directly  or  metaphorically  attributing  mastery  over  those 
who  utter  them ;  the  salutations  which  are  also  the  flattering 
professions  of  subjection  and  implied  inferiority — these,  and 
some  others/hare  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  develop- 
mont  as  a  supplementary  regulative  agency.  The  growth 
of  the  structure  which  maintains  observances ;  the  accumu- 
lation, complication,  and  increasing  definition  of  observ- 
ances; and  the  resulting  code  of  bye-laws  of  conduct 
which  cpmes  to  be  added  to  the  civil  and  religious  codes ; 
have  to  be  severally  delineated.  These  regulative  arrange- 
ments, too,  must  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  co- 
existing regulative  arrangements ;  with  which  they  all  along 
maintain  a  certain  congruity  in  respect  of  coerciveness. 
And  the  reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  these  restraints 
on  men's  natures,  and  by  men's  natures  on  them,  need 
setting  forth. 

Co-ordinating  structures  and  functions  having  been  dealt 
with,  there  have  to  be  dealt  with  the  structures  and  functions 
co-ordinated.  The  regulative  and  the  operative  are  the  two 
most  generally  contrasted  divisions  of  every  society ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  highest  importance  in  social  science  concern 
the  relations  between  them.  The  stages  through  which  the  in- 
dustrial part  passes,  from  its  original  union  with  the  govern- 
mental part  to  its  ultimate  separateness,  have  to  be  studied. 
An  allied  subject  of  ^tudy  is  the  gi'owth  of  those  regulative 
structures  which  the  industrial  part  develops  within  itself. 
For  purposes  of  production  the  actions  of  its  units  have  to 
be  directed;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  directive  appa- 
ratus have  to  be  dealt  with— the  kinds  of  government  under 
which Beparate  groups  of  workers  act;  the  kinds  of  govern- 
ment under  which  workers  in  the  same  business  and  of  the 
same  claais  are  combined  (eventually  differentiating  into 
guilds  and  into  unions) ;  and  the  kind  of  government  which 
keepis  in  balance  the  activities  of  the  various  industrial 
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structares.  The  relations  between  the  forms  of  these 
industrial  governments  and  the  forms  of  the  co-existing 
political  and  ecclesiastical  goyemments,  hare  to  be  con- 
sidered at  each  saccessive  stag^ ;  as  have  also  the  relations 
between  each  of  these  successive  forms  and  the  natures  of 
the  citizens:  there  being  here,  too,  a  reciprocity  of  influ- 
ences. After  the  regulative  part  of  the  industrial  organization 
comes  the  operative  part;  also  presenting  its  successive 
stages  of  differentiation  and  integration.  The  separation  of 
the  distributive  system  from  the  productive  system  having 
been  first  traced^  there  has  to  be  traced  the  growing 
division  of  labour  within  each — the  rise  of  grades  and  kinds 
of  distributors  as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  producers. 
And  then  there  have  to  be  added  the  effects  which  the 
developing  and  differentiating  industries  produce  on  one 
another — the  advances  of  the  industrial  arts  themselves, 
caused  by  the  help  received  from  one  another's  improve- 
ments. 

After  these  structures  and  functions  which  make  tip 
the  organization  and  life  of  each  society,  have  to  be 
treated  certain  associated  developments  which  aid,  and 
are  aided  by,  social  evolution— the  developments  of  Ian- 
gtx&ge,  knowledge,  morals,  esthetics.  Linguistic 

progress  has  to  be  considered  first  as  displayed  in  language 
itself,  while  passing  from  a  relatively  incoherent,  indefinite 
homogeneous  state,  to  states  that  are  successively  more 
coherent,  definite,  and  heterogeneous.  We  have  to  note 
how  increasing  social  complexity  conduces  to  increasing 
complexity  of  language;  and  how,  as  a  society  becomes 
settled,  it  becomes  possible  for  its  language  to  acquire  perma- 
nence. The  connexion  between  the  developments  of  words 
and  sentences  and  the  correlative  developments  of  thought 
which  they  aid,  and  which  are  aided  by  them,  has  to  be^  ob- 
served :  the  reciprocity  being  traced  in  the  increasing  multi- 
plicity, variety,  exactness,  which  each  helps  the  other  to 
gain.  Progress  in  intelligence,  thus  associated 
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vritb  progress  in  language^  lias  also  to  be  treated  as  an 
accompaniment  of  social  progress ;  which,  while  farthering 
it|  is  farthered  bj  it.  From  experiences  which  accamolate 
and  are  recorded,  come  comparisons  leading  to  generali- 
zations of  simple  kinds.  Gradually  the  ideas  of  imifor- 
mity,  order,  caose,  becoming  nascent,  gain  clearness  with 
each  fresh  trnth  established.  And  while  there  have  to 
be  noted  the  connexion  between  each  phase  of  science  and 
the  concomitant  phase  of  social  life,  there  have  also  to 
be  noted  the  stages  through  which,  within  the  body  of 
science  itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  few,  simple,  inco- 
herent traths,  to  a  number  of  specialized  sciences  forming  a 
body  of  truths  that  are  multitudinous,  varied,  exact,  co- 
herent. The  emotional  modifications  which,  as  indi- 
cated above,  accompany  social  modifications,  both  as  causes 
and  as  consequences,  also  demand  separate  attention. 
Besides  observing  the  inter-actions  of  the  social  state  and 
the  moral  state,  we  have  to  observe  the  associated  modifi- 
cations of  those  moral  codes  in  which  moral  feelings  get. 
their  intellectual  expression.  The  kind  of  behaviour 
which  each  kind  of  regime  necessitates,  finds  for  itself  a 
justification  which  acquires  an  ethical  character;  and 
hence  ethics  must  be  dealt  with  in  their  social  depend- 
ences. Then  come  the  groups  of  phenomena  we 
call  89sthetic;  which,  as  exhibited  in  art-products  and  in 
the  correlative  sentiments^  have  to  be  studied  in  their 
respective  evolutions  internally  considered,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions of  those  evolutions  to  accompanying  social  phenomena. 
Diverging  as  they  do  from  a  common  root,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  together  with  dancing,  music,  and 
poetry^  have  to  be  severally  treated  as  connected  with  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  stages,  with  the  co-existing 
phases  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  degrees  of  intel- 
lectual advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of  struc- 
tures, and  functions,  and  products^  taken  in  their  totality. 
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Not  onlj  do  all  the  abore-enamerated  organizations,  do* 
mestic,  political,  ecclesiastical,  ceremonial,  industrial,  in- 
fluence one  another  through  their  respective  activities;  and 
not  only  are  they  all  daily  influenced  by  the  states  of  lan- 
guage, knowledge,  morals,  arts;  but  the  last  are  severally  in- 
fluenced by  them,  and  are  severally  influenced  by  one  another. 
Among  these  many  groups  of  phenomena  there  is  a  eon» 
sensus;  and  the  highest  achievement  in  Sociology  is  so  to 
grasp  the  vast  heterogeneous  aggregate,  as  to  see  how 
each  group  is  at  each  stage  determined  partly  by  its  own 
antecedents  and  partly  by  the  past  and  present  actions  of 
the  rest  upon  it. 

§  211.  But  now  before  trying  to  explain  these  most  in- 
volved phenomena,  we  must  leaiii  by  inspecting  them  the 
actual  relations  of  co-existence  and  sequence  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.  By  comparing  societies  of  different 
kinds,  and  societies  in  different  stages,  we  must  ascertain 
what  traits  of  size,  structure,  function,  etc.,  are  habitually 
associated.  In  other  words,  before  deductive  interpretation 
of  the  general  truths,  there  must  come  inductive  establish- 
ment of  them. 

Here,  then,  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  examine  the 
facts  of  Sociology,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  into  what 
empirical  generalizations  they  may  be  arranged. 


PART   II. 

THE    INDDCTIONS    OP    SOCIOLOGI. 


CHAFTEB  I. 


WHAT   IS   A   SOCIETY? 


§  212.  This  question  lias  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
cutset.  Until  we  ha^e  decided  whether  or  not  to  regard  a 
society  as  an  entity ;  and  until  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  as  an  entity,  a  society  is  to  be  classed  as  abso- 
lutely unlike  all  other  entities  or  as  like  some  others;  our 
conception  of  the  subject-matter  before  us  remains  vague. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  but  a  collectiye  name  for 
a  number  of  individuals.  Carrying  the  controversy  between 
nominalism  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
might  affirm  that  jast  as  there  exist  only  the  members  of  a 
species,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  existence;  so  the  units  of  a  society  alone  exist,  while  the 
existence  of  the  society  is  but  verbal.  Instancing  a  lec- 
turer's audience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  but 
only  a  certain  arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argue  that 
the  like  holds  of  the  citizens  forming  a  nation. 

But  without  disputing  the  other  steps  of  his  argument, 
the  last  step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement,  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  lasting  in  the  other;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manence of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
constitutes  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distinguished 
from  the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  coherent  mass 
broken  into  fragments  ceases  to  be  a  thing;   while,  oon- 
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tersely,  the  stones,  bricks,  and  wood,  previously  separate, 
become  the  thing  called  a  house  if  connected  in  fixed  ways. 

Thus  we  consistently  regard  a  society  as  an  entity,  because, 
though  formed  of  discrete  units,  a  certain  concreteness  in 
the  aggregate  of  them  is  implied  by  the  maintenance,  for 
generations  and  centuries,  of  a  general  likeness  of  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  area  occupied.  And  it  is  this  trait 
which  yields  our  idea  of  a  society.  For,  withholding  the 
name  from  an  ever-chaugiug  cluster  such  as  primitive  men 
form,  we  apply  it  only  where  somd  constancy  in  the  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  resulted  from  settled  life. 

§  213.  But  now,  regarding  a  society  as  a  thing,  what  kind 
of  thing  must  we  call  itf  It  seems  totally  unlike  every  object 
with  which  our  senses  acquaint  us.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  have  to  other  objects,  cannot  be  manifest  to  percep- 
tion, but  can  be  discerned  only  by  reason.  If  the  constant 
relations  among  its  parts  make  it  an  entity;  the  question 
arises  whether  these  constant  relations  among  its  parts  are 
akin  to  the  constant  relations  among  the  parts  of  other 
entities.  Between  a  society  and  anything  else,  the  only 
conceivable  resemblance  must  be  one  due  to  parallelism  of 
principle  in  the  arrangement  of  components. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  aggregat<es  with  which  the 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — ^the  inorganic  and  the 
organic.  Are  the  attributes  of  a  society,  considered  apart 
from  its  living  units,  in  any  way  like  those  of  a  not-living 
bodyf  or  are  they  in  any  way  like  those  of  a  living  body? 
or  are  they  entirely  unlike  those  of  both? 

The  first  of  these  questions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  A  whole  of  which  the  parts 
are  alive,  cannot,  in  its  general  characters,  be  like  lifeless 
wholes.  The  second  question,  not  to  be  thus  promptly 
answered,  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  rea- 
sons for  asserting  that  the  permanent  relations  among  the 
parts  of  a  society,  are  analogous  to  the  permanent  relations 
among  the  parts  of  a  living  body,  we  have  now  to  consider. 


OHAPTEB  II. 

A   SOCIETY   IS   AN   ORGANISM. 

§214.  When  we  say  tliat  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates^  we  do  not  thns  entirely 
exclude  community  with  inorganic  aggregates:  some  of 
these^  as  crystals^  grow  in  a  visible  manner;  and  all  of  them^ 
on  the  hypothesis  of  erolution,  are  concluded  to  have  arisen 
by  integration  at  some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless,  com- 
pared with  things  we  call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  so- 
cieties so  conspicuously  exhibit  augmentation  of  mass,  that 
we  may  fairly  regard  this  as  characteristic  of  them  both. 
Many  organisms  grow  throughout  their  lives ;  and  the  rest 
grow  throughout  considerable  parts  of  their  lives.  Social 
growth  usually  continues  either  up  to  times  when  the  so- 
cieties divide,  or  up  to  times  when  they  are  overwhelmed. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
themselves  fron^the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies,  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
structure.  A  low  animal,  or  the  embryo  of  a  high  one,  has 
few  distinguishable  parts ;  but  along  with  its  acquirement 
of  greater  mass,  its  parts  multiply  and  simultaneously  differ- 
entiate. It  is  thus  with  a  society.  At  first  the  unlikenesses 
among  its  groups  of  units  are  inconspicuous  in  number  and 
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degree;  but  as  it  becomes  more  populoos^  diyisions  and 
sab-divisions  become  more  numerous  and  more  decided. 
Further^  in  the  social  organism  as  in  the  individual  organism^ 
differentiations  cease  only  with  that  completion  of  the  type 
which  marks  maturity  and  precedes  decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also,  as  in  the  entire 
solar  system  and  in  each  of  its  members,  structural  differen- 
tiations accompany  the  integrations;  yet  these  are  so 
relatively  slow,  and  so  relatively  simple,  that  they  may  be 
disregarded.  The  multiplication  of  contrasted  parts  in 
bodies  politic  and  in  living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  sub- 
stantially constitutes  another  common  character  which  marks 
tbem  off  from  inorganic  bodies. 

§  216.  This  community  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  on 
observing  that  progressive  differentiation  of  structures  is 
accompanied  by  progressive  differentiation  of  functions. 

The  multiplying  divisions,  primary,  secondary, and  tertiary, 
which  arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assume  their 
major  and  minor  unlikenesses  to  no  purpose.  Along  with 
diversities  in  their  shapes  and  compositiona  there  go  diver- 
sities in  the  actions  they  perform :  they  grow  into  unlike 
organs  having  unlike  duties.  Assuming  the  entire  function 
of  absorbing  nutriment  at  the  same  time  that  it  takes  on  its 
structural  characters,  the  alimentary  system  becomes  gradu- 
ally marked  off  into  contrasted  portions ;  each  of  which  has 
a  special  function  forming  part  of  the  general  function.  A 
limb,  instrumental  to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  which  perform  their  leading 
and  their  subsidiary  shares  in  this  office.  So  is  it  with  the 
parts  into  which  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arising 
does  not  simply  become  unlike  the  rest,  but  assumes  con- 
trol over  the  rest ;  and  when  this  class  separates  into  the 
more  and  the  less  dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge 
distinct  parts  of  the  entire  control.  With  the  classes  whose 
actions  are  controlled  it  is  the  same.     The  various  groups 
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into  which  they  fall  have  yarious  occapations :  each  of  such 
gronps  also^  within  itself^  acquiring  minor  contrasts  of  parts 
along  with  minor  contrasts  of  duties. 

And  here  wo  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
things  we  are  comparing  distinguish  themselyes  from  things 
of  other  classes ;  for  such  differences  of  structure  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates^  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  differences  of  function. 

§  217.  Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  living  body^  these 
unlike  actions  of  unlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  us 
as  functions,  white  we  cannot  so  regard  the  unlike  actions  of 
unlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  shall  perceive  on  turn- 
ing to  the  next  and  most  distinctive  common  trait. 

Evolution  establishes  in  them  both,  not  differences  simply, 
bat  definitely-connected  differences — differences  such  that 
each  makes  the  others  possible.  The  parts  of  an  inorganic 
^gg^g&te  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  greatly  with- 
out appreciably  affecting  the  rest.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
parts  of  an  organic  aggregate  or  of  a  social  aggregate.  In 
either  of  these  the  changea  in  the  parts  are  mutually  deter- 
mined, and  the  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutually 
dependent.  In  both,  too,  this  mutuality  increases  as  the 
evolution  advances.  The  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach, 
all  respiratory  surface,  all  limb.  Development  of  a  type 
having  appeiidages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of 
food,  can  take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power 
to  absorb  nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are 
supplied  with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retain  the  power  of 
absorption.  A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circulating 
fluids  are  brought  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  con* 
dition  that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  itself 
with  materials  for  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the 
development  of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  So  is 
it  in  a  society.  What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety  its 
organization,  has  a  necessary  implication  of  the  same  kind. 
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While  radimeDtary,  it  ia  all  warrior,  all  banter,  all  hat- 
builder,  all  tool-maker :  every  part  fulfils  for  itself  all  ueeds. 
Progress  to  a  stage  characterized  by  a  permanent  army, 
can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangements  for  supplying 
that  army  with  food,  clothes,  and  munitions  of  war  by  the 
rest.  If  here  the  population  occupies  itself  solely  with 
agriculture  and  there  with  mining — ^if  these  manufacture 
goods  while  those  distribute  them ;  it  must  be  on  condition 
that  in  exchange  for  a  special  kind  of  service  rendered  by 
each  part  to  other  parts,  these  other  parts  severally  give 
due  proportions  of  their  services. 

This  division  of  labour,  first  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
mists as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  thereupon  recognized  by 
biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies,  which  they 
called  the  ''  physiological  division  of  labour,''  is  that  which 
in  the  society,  as  in  the  animal,  makes  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  sufficiently  the  truth  that  in  re- 
spect of  this  fundamental  trait,  a  social  organism  and  an 
individual  organism  are  entirely  alike.  When  we  see  that 
in  a  mammal,  arresting  the  lungs  quickly  brings  the  heart 
to  a  stand;  that  if  the  stomach  fails  absolutely  in  its  office 
all  other  parts  by -and -by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  the  body  at  large  death  from  want  of  food 
or  inability  to  escape;  that  loss  of  even  such  small  organs  as 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  service  essential  to  their 
preservation;  we  cannot  but  admit  that  mutual  dependence 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristic.  And  when»  in  a  society, 
we  see  that  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
supply  materials;  that  makers  of  clothes  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabrics;  that  the  manufacturing  community  will  cease 
to  act  unless  the  food-producing  and  food-distributing  agen- 
cies are  acting ;  that  the  controlling  powers,  governments, 
bureaux,  judicial  officers,  police,  must  fail  to  keep  order 
when  the  necessaries  of  life  are  not  supplied  to  them  by 
the  parts  kept  in  order;   we  are  obliged  to  say  that  this 
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matoal  dependence  of  parts  is  similarly  rigorous.  Unlike 
as  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  are  in  sandry  respects^  thoy 
are  alike  in  respect  of  this  fundamental  character,  and  the 
characters  implied  by  it. 

§  218.  How  the  combined  actions  of  mutually-dependent 
parts  constitute  life  of  the  whole,  and  how  there  hence  re 
Bults  a  parallelism  between  national  life  and  individual  life, 
we  see  still  more  clearly  on  learning  that  the  life  of  every 
visible  organism  is  constituted  by  the  lives  of  units  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 

An  undeniable  illustration  is  furnished  us  by  the  strange 
order  Myxomycetes.  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  forms,  become  ciliated  monads  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion,  change  into  shapes  like  those  of  amoebad, 
move  about,  take  in  nutriment,  grow,  multiply  by  fission. 
Then  these  amoeba-form  individuals  swarm  together,  begin 
^o  coalesce  into  groups,  and  these  groups  to  coalesce  with 
one  another :  making  a  mass  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
times as  big  as  the  hand.  This  plasmodium,  irregular, 
mostly  reticulated,  and  in  substance  gelatinous,  itself  ex- 
hibits movements  of  its  parts  like  those  of  a  gigantic 
rhizopod ;  creeping  slowly  over  surfaces  of  decaying  matters 
and  even  up  the  stems  of  plants.  Here,  then,  union  of 
many  minute  living  individuals  to  form  a  relatively  vast 
aggregate  in  which  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost, 
but  the  life  of  which  results  from  combination  of  their 
lives,  is  demonstrable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete, 
lose  their  individualities  by  aggregation,  we  have  units 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  germ,  do  not 
part  company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate  lives 
very  clearly.  A  growing  sponge  has  its  homy  fibres. clothed 
with  a  gelatinous  substance ;  and  the  microscope  shows  this 
to  consist  of  moving  monads.  We  cannot  deny  life  to  the 
Bponge  a»  a  whole;  for  it   shows  us  some  corporate  ao« 

21 
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tions.  The  oater  amoeba-form  units  partially  lose  their 
indiyidualities  by  fusion  into  a  protective  layer  or  skin; 
the  supporting  framework  of  fibres  is  produced  by  the  joint 
agency  of  the  monads ;  and  from  their  joint  agency  also 
result  those  currents  of  water  which  are  drawn  in  through 
the  small  orifices  and  expelled  through  the  larger.  But 
while  there  is  thus  shown  a  feeble  aggregate  life,  the 
lives  of  the  myriads  of  component  units  are  very  little  sub- 
ordinated: these  units  form,  as  it  were,  a  nation  having 
scarcely  any  sub-division  of  functions.  Or,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  *'  the  sponge  represents  a  kind  of  sub- 
aqueous city,  where  the  people  are  arranged  about  the 
streets  and  roads,  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  can  easily 
appropriate  his  food  from  the  water  as  it  passes  along/' 

Even  in  the  highest  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  lives  of  com- 
ponents. Blood  is  a  liquid  in  which,  along  with  nutritive 
matters,  circulate  innumerable  living  units— the  blood  cor- 
puscles. These  have  severally  their  life-histories.  During 
its  first  stage  each  of  them,  then  known  as  a  white  cor- 
puscle, makes  independent  movements  like  those  of  an 
amceba;  and  though  in  its  adult  stage  as  a  red,  flattened 
disc,  it  is  not  visibly  active,  its  individual  life  continues. 
Nor  is  this  individual  life  of  the  units  provable  only  where 
free  flotation  in  a  liquid  allows  its  signs  to  be  readily  seen. 
Sundry  mucous  surfaces,  as  those  of  the  air  passages,  are 
covered  with  what  is  called  ciliated  epithelium — a  layer  of 
minute  cells  packed  side  by  side,  and  each  bearing  on  its 
exposed  end  several  cilia  continually  in  motion.  The 
wavings  of  these  cilia  are  essentially  like  those  of  the 
monads  which  live  in  the  passages  running  through  a 
sponge ;  and  just  as  the  joint  action  of  these  ciliated  sponge 
monads  propels  the  current  of  water,  so  does  the  joint  action 
of  the  ciliated  epitheli^im  cells  move  forward  the  mucous 
secretion  covering  them.  If  there  needs  further  proof  of 
the  individual  lives  of  the^  epithelium  cells,  we  have  it  in 
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the  fact  that  when  detached  and  placed  in  fluid,  thej  ''move 
abont  with  considerable  rapidity  for  some  time,  by  the  con- 
tinned  vibrations  of  the  cilia  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished/' 

On  thus  seeing  that  an  ordinary  living  organism  may  be 
regarded  as  a  nation  of  units  that  live  individually,  and 
have  many  of  them  considerable  degrees  of  independence, 
we  shall  perceive  how  truly  a  nation  of  human  beings  may 
be  regarded  as  an  organism. 

§  219.  The  relation  between  the  lives  of  the  units  and  the 
life  of  the  aggregate,  has  a  further  character  common  to 
the  two  cases.  By  a  catastrophe  the  life  of  the  aggregate 
may  be  destroyed  without  immediately  destroying  the  lives 
of  all  its  units  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  catastrophe 
abridges  it,  the  life  of  the  aggregate  immensely  exceeds  in 
length  the  lives  of  its  units. 

In  a  cold-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cells  perform  their 
motions  with  perfect  regularity  long  after  the  creature  they 
are  part  of  lias  become  motionless ;  muscular  fibres  retain 
their  power  of  contracting  under  stimulation ;  the  cells  of 
secreting  organs  go  on  pouring  out  their  product  if  blood 
is  artificially  supplied  to  them ;  and  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  heart,  continue  their  co-operation  for 
many  hours  after  its  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest  of  those 
commercial  activities  and  governmental  co-ordinations,  etc., 
which  constitute  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caused,  say  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  without  immediately 
stopping  the  actions  of  all  the  units.  Certain  classes  of 
these,  especially  the  widely-diffused  ones  engaged  in  food- 
production,  may,  in  the  remoter  districts,  long  survive  and 
carry  on  their  individual  occupations. 

Conversely,  in  both  cases,  if  not  brought  to  a  close  by  vio- 
lence, the  life  of  the  aggregate  greatly  exceeds  in  duration 
the  lives  of  its  units.  The  minute  living  elements  com- 
posing a  developed  animal,  severally   evolve,   play  their 
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parts^  decay,  and  are  replaced,  wliile  the  animal  as  a  whole 
continues.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  skin,  cells  are  formed 
by  fission  which,  as  they  enlarge,  are  thrust  outwards, 
and  becoming  flattened  to  form  the  epidermis,  eventually 
exfoliate,  while  the  younger  ones  beneath  take  their  places. 
Lirer-cells,  growing  by  imbibition  of  matters  from  which 
they  sepaarate  the  bile,  presently  die,  and  their  vacant  seats 
are  occupied  by  another  generation.  Even  bone,  though  so 
dense  and  seemingly  inert,  is  permeated  by  blood-vessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  components  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  some  tissues  and  in  others 
slow,  goes  on  at  such  rate  that  during  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  entire  body,  each  portion  of  it  hxts  been  many 
times  over  produced  and  destroyed.  Thus  it  is 

also  with  a  society  and  its  units.  Integrity  of  the  whole 
and  of  esLch,  large  division  is  perennially  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  deaths  of  component  citizens.  The  &bric 
of  living  persons  which,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  produces 
some  commodity  for  national  use,  remains  after  a  century 
as  large  a  fabric,  though  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  century  ago  composed  it  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Even  with  the  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  structure  the 
like  holds.  A  finn  that  dates  from  past  generations,  still 
carrying  on  business  in  the  name  of  its  founder,  has  had 
all  its  members  and  employes  changed  one  by  one,  perhaps 
several  times  over;  while  the  firm  has  continued  to  occupy 
the  same  place  and  to  maintain  like  relations  to  buyers  and 
sellers.  Throughout  we  find  this.  Ooveming  bodies,  gene- 
ral and  local,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  armies,  institutions 
of  all  orders  down  to  guilds,  clubs,  philanthropic  associa- 
tions, etc.,  show  us  a  continuity  of  life  exceeding  that  of 
the  persons  constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  the 
same  law,  we  see  that  the  existence  of  the  society  at  large 
exceeds  in  duration  that  of  some  of  these  compound  parts. 
Private  unions,  local  public  bodies,  secondary  national  insti* 
tutions,  towns  carrying  on  special  industries,  may  decay. 
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Xfhjle  the  nation^  maintaining  its  integrity^  evolves  in  mass 
^nd  stractore. 

In  both  cases^  too^  the  matoallj-depetident  fnnctions  of 
the  various  divisions,  being  severally  made  up  of  the  actions 
of  many  nnits,  it  results  that  these  units  dying  oiie  by 
oue^  are  replaced  without  the  function  in  which  they  share 
being  sensibly  affected.  In  a  muscle  each  sarcous  element 
wearing  out  in  its  turn,  is  removed  and  a  substitution  made 
while .  the  rest  carry  on  their  combined  contractions  as 
usual;  apd  the  retirement  of  a  public  p£$cial  oi^  death  of  i^ 
shopman,  perturbs  inappreciably  the  business  of  the  depart* 
ment,  or  activity  of  the  industry,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  individual 
organism,  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  the  lives  of  the 
units  j  though  it  is  a  life  produced  by  them. 

§  220.  From  these  likenesses  between  the  social  organism 
and  the  individual  organism,  we  must  now  turn  to  an  ex- 
treme unlikeness.  The  parts  of  an  animal  form  a  concrete 
whole;  but  the  parts  of  a  society  form  a  whole  that  is  dis- 
crete. While  the  living  units  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  close  contact,  the  living  units  con^posing  the 
othpr  are  free,  not  in  contact,  and  more  or  less  widely  dis* 
persed.     How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism? 

Though  this  difference  is  fundamental  and  apparently 
puts  comparison  out  of  the  question,  yet  examination 
proves  it  to  be  less  than  it  seems.  Presently  I.  shall  have  to 
point  out  that  complete  admission  of  it  consists  with  main- 
tenance of  the  alleged  analogy;  but  we  jvill  first  observe  how 
one  who  thought  it  needful,  might  argue  that  even  in  this 
respect  there  is  more  kinship  than  a  cursory  glance  shows. 

He  might  urge  that  the  physically-coherent  body  of  an 
animal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  units;  but  that 
it  consists  in  large  measure  of  differentiated  parts  which 
the  vitally  active  parts  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter 
become  semi-vital  and  in  some  cases  almost  un-vital.  Taking 
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AS  an  example  the  protoplasmio  layer  imdOTljriiig  the  skin, 
he  might  say  that  while  this  consists  of  truly  living  units, 
the  cells  produced  in  it,  changing  into  epithelium  scales, 
become  inert  protectiye  structures;  and  pointing  to  the  in- 
sensitive nails,  hair,  horns,  and  teeth,  arising  from  this  layer 
he  might  show  that  such  parts,  though  components  of  the 
organism,  are  hardly  living  components.  Carrying  out  the 
argument,  he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  there 
exist  such  protoplasmio  layers,  from  which  grow  the  tissues 
composing  the  various  organs — flayers  which  alone  remain 
fully  alive,  while  the  structures  evolved  from  them  lose 
their  vitality  in  proportion  as  they  are  specialized:  in- 
stancing cartilage,  tendon,  and  connective  tissue,  as  showing 
in  conspicuous  ways  this  low  vitality.  Prom  all  which  he 
would  draw  the  inference  that  though  the  body  forms  a 
coherent  whole,  its  essential  units,  taken  by  themselves,  form 
a  whole  which  is  coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplasmic 
layers. 

And  then  would  follow  the  argument  that  the  social 
organism,  rightly  conceived,  is  much  less  discontinuous  than 
it  seems.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  individual 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  living  parts,  the  less 
living  and  not  living  parts  which  co-operate  in  the  total 
activities;  so,  in  the  social  organism,  we  must  include  not 
only  those  most  highly  vitalized  units,  the  human  beings, 
who  chiefly  determine  its  phenomena,  but  also  the  various 
kinds  of  domestic  animals,  lower  in  the  scale  of  life,  which 
under  the  control  of  man  co-operate  with  him,  and  even 
those  far  inferior  structureiB  the  plants,  which,  propa- 
gated by  human  agency,  supply  materials  for  animal  and 
human  activities.  In  defence  of  this  view  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  these  lower  classes  of  organisms,  co-existing 
with  men  in  societies,  affect  the  structures  and  activities  of 
the  societies — how  the  traits  of  the  pastoral  type  depend  on 
the  natures  of  the  creatures  reared;  and  how  in  settled 
societies  the  plants  producing  food,  materials  for  textile 
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fabrics^  etc.^  determine  x^ertain  kinds  of  Bocial  arrangements 
and  actions.  After  which  he  might  insist  that  since  the 
physical  characters,  mental  natures,  and  daily  activities,  of 
the  haman  units,  are,  in  part,  moalded  by  relations  to  these 
animals  and  yegetals,  which,  living  by  their  aid,  and  aiding 
them  to  live,  enter  so  much  into  social  life  as  even  to  be 
cared  for  by  legislation,  these  lower  living  things  cannot 
rightly  be  excluded  from  the  conception  of  the  social 
organism.  Hence  would  come  his  conclusion  that  when, 
with  human  beings,  are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized 
beings,  animal  and  vegetal,  covering  the  sur&ce  occupied 
by  the  society,  an  aggregate  results  having  a  continuity  of 
parts,  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  an  individual 
organism ;  and  which  is  also  like  it  in  being  composed  of 
local  aggregations  of  highly  vitalized  units,  imbedded  in  a 
vast  aggregation  of  units  of  various  lower  degrees  of  vita- 
lity, which  are,  in  a  sense,  produced  by,  modified  by,  and 
arranged  by,  the  higher  units. 

But  without  accepting  this  view,  and  admitting  that  the 
discreteness  of  the  social  organism  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  concreteness  of  the  individual  organism,  the 
objection  may  still  be  adequately  met. 

§  221.  Though  coherence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre* 
requisite  to  that  co-operation  by  which  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual organism  is  carried  on ;  and  though  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  forming  a  concrete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain co-operation  by  means  of  physical  influences  directly 
propagated  from  part  to  part ;  yet  they  can  and  do  main- 
tain co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nevertheless  affect  one  another  through  intervening  spaces, 
both  by  emotional  language,  and  by  the  language,  oral 
and  written,  of  the  intellect.  For  carrying  on  mutually- 
dependent  actions,  it  is  requisite  that  impulses,  adjusted  in 
their  kinds,  amounts,  and  times,  shall  be  conveyed  from 
part  to  part.     This  requisite  is  fulfilled  in  living  bodies  by 
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molecular  waves^  that  are  indefimtely  diffused  in  low  types, 
and  in  high  types  are  carried  along  definite  channels  (the 
function  of  which  has  been  significantly  called  inter- 
nuneialj.  It  is  fulfilled  in  societies  by  the  signs  of  feelings 
and  thoughts,  conveyed  from  person  to  person ;  at  first  in 
vague  ways  and  only  at  short  distances^  but  afterwards 
more  definitely  and  at  greater  distances.  That  is  to  say, 
the  inter-nuncial  function,  not  achievable  by  stimuli  physi- 
cally transferred,  is  nevertheless  achieved  by  language. 

The  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  constitutes  organ- 
ization is  thus  effectually  established.  Though  discrete 
instead  of  concrete,  the  social  aggregate  is  rendered  a  living 
whole. 

§  222.  But  now,  on  pursuing  the  course  of  tbought 
opened  by  this  objection  and  the  answer  to  it,  we  arrive 
at  an  implied  contrast  of  great  significance — a  contrast 
fundamentally  affecting  our  idea  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  life. 

Though  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
prevent  sub*division  of  functions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
parts,  yet  it  does  prevent  that  differentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thought,  while  other 
parts  become  insensitive.  High  animals  of  whatever  class 
are  distinguished  from  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated nervo9S  systems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minute 
scattered  gangUa  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  other 
structures,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in  superior  type3  are 
the  structures  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  nmv  be  said  to 
exist.  Though,  a  developed  nervous  system  so  directs  the 
actions  of  the  whole  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity;  yet 
the  welfare  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  ultimate  ol^ect  of 
aU  tbese  actipns :  damiage  to  any  other  organ. being  serious 
pnly  because  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain  or 
Joss  of  pleasure  which  the  nervous  system  suffers.  But 
Uie  discreteness  of  a  society  negatives  differentiations  car« 
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ried  to  tlds  extreme.  In  an  indiyidoal  organism  the  minute 
living  units,  most  of  them  permanently  localized,  growing 
up,  working,  reproducing,  and  dying  away  in  their  re* 
■pective  places,  are  in  Buccessive  generations  moulded  to 
their  respective  functions ;  so  that  some  become  specially 
sentient  and  others  entirely  insentient.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  a  social  orgf^nism.  The  units  of  this,,  out  of  contact 
and  much  less  rigidly  held  in  their  relative  positions,  can- 
not be  so  much  differentiated  as  to  become  feelingless  units 
and  units  which  monopolize  feeling.  There  are, 

indeed,  slight  traces  of  such  a  dijBEerentiation.  Human 
beings  are  unlike  in  the  amounts  of  sensation  and  emotion 
producible  in  them  by  like  causes  :  here  great  callousness, 
here  great  susceptibility,  is  characteristic.  In  the  same 
society,  even  where  its  members  are  of  the  same  race, 
and  ^till  more  where  its  members  are  of  dominant  and 
subject  races,  there  exists  a  contrast  of  this  kind. .  The 
mechanically-working  and  hard-living  units  are  less 
sensitive  than  the  mentally-working  and  more  protected 
units.  But  while  the  regulative  structures  of  the  social 
organisna  tend,  like  those  of  the  individual  organism,  to 
become  seats  of  feeling,  the  tendency  is  checked  by  this 
want  of  physical  cohesion  which  brings  fixity  of  function; 
and  it  is  also  checked  by  the  continued  need  for  feeling  in 
the  mechanically-working  units  for  the  due  discharge  of 
their  functions. 

HencOj  then,  a  cardinal  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of 
organisms.  In  the  one,  consciousness  is  concentrated  in  a 
small  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diffused 
throughout  the  aggpregate :  all  the  units  possess  the  capaci* 
ties  for  happiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  equal  degrees,  still 
in  degrees  that  approximate.  As,  then,  there  is  no  social 
gensorium,  it  results  that  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate,  con- 
sidered apart  from  that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be 
sought.  The  society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members; 
not  its  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  society.     It  has  ever 
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fco  be  remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  efforts  made 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  body  politic,  yet  the  claiins  of 
the  body  politic  are  nothing  in  themselves^  and  become 
something  only  in  so  far  as  they  embody  the  claims  of  its 
component  indiyidaals. 

'^  223.  From  this  last  consideration,  which  ia  a  digression 
rather  than  a  part  of  the  argmnent,  let  ns  now  return  and 
sam  ap  the  yarious  reasons  for  regarding  a  socieiy  aa 
an  organism. 

It  undergoes  continuous  growth;  as  it  grows,  its  parts^ 
becoming  unlike,  exhibit  increase  of  structure;  the  unlike 
parts  simultaneously  assume  activities  of  unlike  kinds; 
these  activities  are  not  simply  different,  but  their  diffei- 
ences  are  so  related  as  to  make  one  another  possible ;  the 
reciprocal  aid  thus  given  causes  mutual  dependence  of  the 
parts;  and  the  mutually -dependent  parts,  living  by  and  for 
one  another,  form  an  aggregate  constituted  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  an  individual  organism.  The  analogy 
of  a  society  to  an  organism  becomes  still  clearer  on  learning 
that  every  organism  of  appreciable  size  is  a  society;  and  on 
further  learning  that  in  both,  the  lives  of  the  units  continue 
for  some  time  if  the  life  of  the  aggregate  is  suddenly 
arrested,  while  if  the  aggregate  is  not  destroyed  by  violence 
its  life  greatly  exceeds  in  duration  the  lives  of  its  units. 
Though,  the  two  are  contrasted  as  respectively  discrete  and 
Ciincrete,  and  though  there  results  a  difference  in  the  ends 
subserved  by  the  organization,  there  does  not  result  a  differ- 
ence in  the  laws  of  the  organization :  the  required  mutual 
influences  of  the  parts,  not  transmissible  in  a  direct  way, 
being  transmitted  in  an  indirect  way. 

Having  thus  considered  in  their  most  general  forms  the 
reasons  for  regarding  a  society  as  an  organism,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  following  out  the  comparison  in  detail.  We 
shall  find  that  the  further  we  pursue  it  the  closer  does  the 
analogy  appear. 


CHAPTER  in. 
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§  224.  SociienKS^  like  liyiDg  bodies^  begin  as  germs^- 
originate  from  masses  which  are  extremely  minute  in  com- 
parison with  the  masses  some  of  them  eventually  reach. 
That  out  of  small  wandering  hordes  such  as  the  lowest  races 
now  form^  have  arisen  the  largest  societies,  is  a  conclusion 
not  to  be  contested.  The  implements  of  pre-historio  peo- 
ples, ruder  eyen  than  existing  savages  use,  imply  absence 
of  those  arts  by  which  alone  large  aggregations  of  men  are 
made  possible.  Beligious  ceremonies  that  survived  among 
ancient  historic  races,  pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the 
progenitors  of  those  races  had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by 
the  friction  of  wood;  and  so  must  have  lived  in  i9Uoh  small 
clusters  as  are  alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agriculture. 

The  implication  is  that  by  processes  of  integration^  direct 
and  indirect,  there  have  in  course  of  time  been  produced 
social  aggregates  a  million  times  in  size  the  aggregates 
which  alone  existed  in  the  remote  past.  Here^  then,  is  a 
growth  reminding  us,  by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living 
bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolution  and  the 
answering  trait  of  super-organic  evolution,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther parallelism:  the  growths  in  aggregates  of  different 
classes  are  extremely  various. 

Glancing  over  the  entire  assemblage  of  animal  types^ 
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we  seo  that  the  membei'S  of  one  large  class,  the  Protozoa^ 
scarcely  ever  increase  beyond  that  microscopic  size  with 
which  every  higher  animal  begins.  Among  the  multi- 
tndinoos  and  yaried  Ooelentei'ata^  the  masses  range  from 
that  of  the  small  Hydra  to  that  of  the  large  Medusa. 
The  annulose  and  molluscous  types,  respectively  show  us 
immense  contrasts  between  their  superior  and  inferior 
members.  And  vertebrate  animals,  much  larger  on  the 
average  than  the  rest,  display  among  themselves  enormous 
differences. 

Kindred  varieties  of  growth  strike  us  when  we  contem- 
plate the  entire  assemblage  of  human  societies.  Scattered 
over  many  regions  there  are  minute  hordes — still  extant 
samples  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.  We  have  Wood- 
Yeddahs  living  Bometimes  in  pairs,  and  only  now  and 
then  assembling;  we  have  Bushmen  wandering  about  in 
families  and  forming  larger  groups  but  occasionally;  we 
have  Fuegians  clustered  by  the  dozen  or  the  score.  Tribes 
of  Australians,  of  Tasnumians,  of  Andamanese,  are  variable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  to  fifty.  And  similarly, 
if  the  region  is  inhospitable,  a^  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  if 
the  arts  of  life  are  undeveloped,  as  with  the  Digger- 
Indians,  or  if  adjactot  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth, 
as  with  Indian  fiill- tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  limitation  to 
primitive  size  continues.  Where  a  fruitful  soil  affords  much 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  life,  leading  to  agriculture, 
again  increases  the  supply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates :  instance  those  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Here  a  hundred  or  two,  here 
several  thousands,  here  many  thousands,  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  in  one  mass.  And  then  in  the 
highest  societies  instead  of  partially -aggregated  tliousands 
we  have  completely-aggregated  millions. 

§  226.  The  growths  of  individual  and  social  organisms 
are  allied  in  another  respect.   In  each  case  size  augments  by 
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two  processes,  which  go  on  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
together.  T^iere  is  increase  by  simple  multiplication  of 
units,  causing  enlargement  of  the  group  ;  there  is  increase 
by  union  of  groups,  and  again  by  union  of  groups  of 
groups.  The  first  parallelism  is  too  simple  to  need  illus- 
tration ;  but  the  facts  which  show  uB  the  second  must  be 
set  forth. 

Organic  integration,  treated  of  at  length  in  the  PrmeipleB 
of  Biology,  §§  180 — 211,  must  be  here  summarised  to  make 
the  comparison  intelligible.  The  compounding  and  re*coro- 
pounding  as  shown  us  throughout  thevegBtal  kingdom,  may 
be  taken  first,  as  most  easily  followed.  Plants  of 

the  lowQst  orders  are  miuate  cells,  some  kinds  of  which  in 
their  myriads  colour  stagnant  waters,  and  others  compose 
green  films  on  damp  surfaces.  By  clustering  of  such  cells  are 
formed  small  threads,  discs,  globes,  etc.,  as  well  as  amor- 
phous masses  and  laminated  masses.  One  of  these  last, 
called  a  thallus  when  scarcely  at  all  differentiated,  as  in  a  sea- 
weed, and  a  frond  in  cryptogams  that  have  some  structure, 
is  an  extensire  but  simple  group  of  the  protophytes  first 
named.  Tenipomrily  united  in  certain  low  cryptogams, 
fronds  become  permanently  united  in  higher  cryptpgams: 
then  forming  a  seriea  of  foliar  surfaces  joined  by  a  creeping 
stem.  Out  of  this  comes  the  phasnog^mic  axis — a  shoot 
with  its  foliar  organs  or  leaves.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  now 
a  permanent  cluster  of  clusters.  And  then,  as  these  axes 
Jevelop  lateral  axes,  and  as  these  again  branch,  the  com- 
pounding advances  to  higher  stages.  In  the  animal- 
kingdom  the  like  happens;  though  in  a  less  regular  and  more 
disguised  manner.  The  smallest  animal,  like  the  smallest 
plaut^  is  a  minute  group  of  living  molecules  or  physiological 
uni^ts.  There  are  many  forms  a^id  stages  showing  us  the 
clustering  of  these  smallest  animitls.  .Sometimes^  aa  in  the 
compound  Vorticell<B9Jid  in  the  Sponges,  their  individualities 
are  scarcely  at  all  masked ;  but  as  evolution  of  the  compo<< 
<ite  aggregate  advances,  the  individualities  of  the  compo- 
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aent  ag^gregates  become  less  distinct.  In  some  Oceienteraia^ 
though  they  retain  considerable  independencei  which  they 
show  by  moving  aboat  like  ArrKBbce  when  separated,  they 
have  their  individnalities  mainly  merged  in  that  of  the 
^Eg^g^^  formed  of  them :  instance  the  common  Hydra. 
Tertiary  aggregates  similarly  result  from  the  massing  of 
secondary  ones.  Sundry  modes  and  phases  of  the  process 
are  observable  among  coelenterate  types.  There  is  the 
branched  hydroid,  in  which  the  individual  polypes  preserve 
their  identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  toge* 
ther;  and  Uiere  are  forms,  such  as  Velella,  in  which  the 
polypes  have  been  so  modified  and  fused,  that  their  indivi- 
dualities were  long  unrecognized.  Again,  among  the  MoU 
luseoida  we  have  feebly-united  tertiary  aggregates  in  the 
Salpidmj  while  we  hare,  in  the  Botryllidijs,  masses  in  which 
the  tertiary  aggregate,  greatly  consolidated,  obscures  the 
individualities  of  the  secondary  aggregates.  So,  too,  is  it 
with  certain  annuloid  types ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  with  the  AnnuloBa  generally.  {Prin.  of  BioL,  §  205.) 
Social  growth  proceeds  by  an  analogous  compounding 
and  re-compounding.  The  primitive  social  group,  like  the 
primitire  group  of  physiological  units  with  which  organio 
evolution  begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by 
simple  increase.  Where,  as  among  Fuegians,  the  supplies 
of  wild  food  yielded  by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not 
enable  more  than  a  score  or  so  to  live  in  the  same  place — 
where,  as  among  Andamanese,  limited  to  a  strip  of  shore 
backed  by  impenetrable  bush,  forty  individuals  is  about 
the  number  that  can  find  prey  without  going  too  far  from 
their  temporary  abode— where,  as  among  Bushmen,  wander- 
ing over  barren  tracts,  small  hordes  are  alone  possible,  and 
even  families  ^'are  sometimes  obliged  to  separate,  since  the 
same  spot  will  not  afiEord  sufficient  sustenance  for  all;" 
we  have  extreme  instances  of  the  necessary  limitation  of 
simple  groups,  and  the  necessary  formation  of  migp-ating 
groups  wnen  the  limit  is  passed.     Even  in  tolerably  pro- 
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dnctiyo  habitats,  fission  of  the  gronps  is  eyentoally  necessi- 
tated in  i\  kindred  manner.  Spreading  as  its  number 
increases,  a  primittye  tribe  presently  reaches  a  diffusion  at 
which  its  parts  become  incoherent ;  and  it  tiien  gradually 
separates  into  tribes  that  become  distinct  as  fast  as  their 
oontinuaUy-diverging  dialects  pass  into  different  languages. 
Frequently  nothing  further  happens  than  repetition  of  this. 
(Tonfliots  of  tribes,  dwindling  or  extinction  of  some,  growths 
and  spontaneous  divisions  of  others,  continue.  The 

formation  of  a  larger  society  results  only  by  combina- 
tion of  these  smaller  societies ;  which  occurs  without 
obliterating  the  divisions  previously  caused  by  separations. 
This  process  may  be  seen  now  going  on  among  various  un- 
civilized  races,  as  it  once  went  on  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  civilized  races.  Instead  of  absolute  independence  of 
small  hordes,  such  as  the  lowest  savages  show  us,  more 
advanced  savages  show  us  slight  cohesions  among  larger 
hordes.  In  North  America  each  of  the  three  great  tribes 
of  Gomanches  consists  of  various  bands,  having  such  feeble 
combination  only,  as  results  from  the  personal  character  of 
the  great  chief.  So  of  the  Dakotahs  there  are,  according  to 
Burton,  seven  principal  bands,  each  including  minor  bonds^ 
numbering  altogether,  according  to  Catlin,  forty-two ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  five  Iroquois  nations  had  severally  eight 
tribes.  Closer  unions  of  these  slightly-coherent  original 
groups,  arise  under  favour^le  conditions,  but  only  now 
and  then  become  permanent.  A  common  form  of  the  pro- 
cess is  that  described  by  Mason  as  occurring  among  the 
Karens.  "  Each  village,  with  its  scant  domain,  is  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  every  chief  a  prince ;  but  now  and  then, 
a  little  Napoleon  arises,  who  subdues  a  kingdom  to  himself^ 
and  builds  up  an  empire.  The  dynasties,  however,  last  only 
with  the  controlling  mind.^'  The  like  happens  in  Africa. 
Livingstone  says — "  Formerly  all  the  Maganja  were  united 
under  the  government  of  their  great  Chief,  Undi;  *  *  *  but 
ifter  Undies  death  it  fell  to  pieces.  *  *  *  Tliis  has  been  the 
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inevitable  fate  of  every  African  Empire  from  time  imme* 
morial/'  Onlj  occasionally  do  there  result  componnd  social 
A?S^^^  ^^^  endure  for  considerable  periods^  as  Da* 
homey^  or  as  Ashantee,  whicb  is  ''an  assemblage  of  states 
owing  a  kind  of  feudal  obedience  to  the  sorereign/' 
The  histories  of  Madagascar  and  of  yarions  Polynesian 
islands  also  display  these  transitory,  oomponnd  groups, 
out  of  which  at  length  come  in  some  eases  permanent  ones. 
In  the  earliest  times  of  the  extinct  cirilized  races,  like  stages 
were  passed  through.  In  the  words  of  Maspero,  Egypt  was 
''divided  at  first  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  which  at 
several  points  simultaneously  began  to  establish  small  in- 
dependent states,  eyery  one  of  which  had  its  laws  and  its 
worship/'  The  compound  groups  of  Greeks  first  formed, 
were  those  minor  ones  resulting  from  the  subjugation  of 
weaker  towns  by  stronger  neighbouring  ones.  And  in 
Northern  Europe  daring  pag^n  times,  the  numerous  German 
tribes^  each  with  its  cantonal  divisions,  illustrated  this  second 
stage  of  aggregation.  After  such  compound  so- 

cieties are  consolidated,  repetition  of  the  process  on  a  larger 
scale  produces  doubly-compound  societies;  which,  usually 
cohering  but  feebly,  become  in  some  cases  quite  coherent. 
Maspero  infers  that  the  Egyptian  states  described  above 
as  resulting  from  integration  of  tribes,  were  swallowed  up 
into  two  great  principalities.  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower 
Egjrpt,  which  were  eventually  united :  the  small  states  be» 
coming  provinces.  The  boasting  records  of  Mesopotamian 
kings  similarly  show  us  this  union  of  unions  going  on.  So, 
too,  in  Greece  the  integration  preriously  displayed  locally, 
began  afterwards  to  combine  all  the  minor  societies  into 
two  confederacies.  Before  and  after  the  Christian,  era,  the 
like  happened  throughout  Northern  Europe.  Daring  Ro- 
man days  there  arose  for  defensive  purposes  federations  of 
tribes  which  eventually  consolidated;  and  subsequently 
these  were  compounded  into  still  larger  aggregates.  Then 
after  a  period  of  vague  and  varying  combinations,  theie 
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came^  in  later  times,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  Frenoh  his- 
torjy  a  massing  of  small  feadal  territories  into  provinces  and 
a  sabsequent  massing  of  these  into  kingdoms. 

So  that  in  both  organic  and  4liper-organic  growth,  We  see 
a  proooss  of  compounding  and  re-compounding  carried  to 
various  stages.  In  both  cases,  after  some  consolidation  of 
the  smallest  aggregates  there  comes  the  process  of  foirming 
larger  aggregates  by  union  of  them ;  and  in  both  cases  re- 
petition of  this  process  makes  secondary  aggregates  into 
tertiary  ones. 

§  227.  Organic  growth  and  super-organic  growth  have 
yet  another  analogy.  As  above  said,  increase  by  multipli- 
cation of  individuals  in  a  group,  and  increase  by  union  of 
groups,  may  go  on  simultaneously ;  and  it  does  this  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  clusters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
small,  but  they  lack  density.  Creatures  of  low  types  occupy 
large  spaces  considering  the  quantities  of  animal  substance 
they  contain ;  and  low-type  societies  spread  over  areas  that 
are  wide  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  their  component  in- 
dividuals. But  as  integration  in  animals  is  shown  by  con- 
centration as  well  as  by  bulkiness;  so  that  social  integra- 
tion that  results  from  the  clustering  of  clusters,  is  joined 
with  augmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each  cluster. 
If  we  contrast  the  populousness  of  regions  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes  with  the  populousness  of  equal  regions  in  Europe ;  or 
if  we  contrast  the  density  of  population  in  England  under 
the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density;  we  see  that  besides 
the  growth  produced  by  union  of  groups  there  has  gone 
on  interstitial  growth.  Just  as  the  higher  animal  has 
become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  but  more  solid ;  so, 
too,  has  the  higher  society. 

Social  growth,  then,  equally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
body,  shows  us  the  fundamental  trait  of  evolution  under  a 
twofold  aspect.     Integration  is  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 
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tiion  of  a  larger  mass^  and  in  the  progress  of  such  mass 
towards  that  coherence  dae  to  closeness  of  parts. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  howeyer,  that  there  is  a  mode  of  social 
g^wth  to  which  organic  growth  affords  no  parallel — ^that 
caused  by  the  migration  of  nnits  from  one  society  to  an- 
other. Among  many  primitire  groups  and  a  few  developed 
ones,  this  is  a  considerable  factor;  but,  generally,  its  effect 
bears  so  small  a  ratio  to  the  effects  of  g^ovrth  by  increase  of 
population  and  coalescence  of  groups,  that  it  does  not  much 
qualify  the  analogy. 


) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SOCIAL   STRUCTURES. 

§  228.  In  societies^  as  in  liying  bodies^  increase  of  mans 
18  habitually  accompanied  by  increase  of  structnre.  Along 
witb  that  integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  eyolu- 
tion,  both  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  secondary  trait, 
differentiation. 

The  association  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  waa 
described  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  44.  Excluding 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  aboye 
those  of  plants,  we  recognized  the  general  law  that  large 
aggregates  have  high  organizations.  The  qualifications  of 
this  law  which  go  along  with  difEerencea  of  medium,  of 
habitat,  of  type,  are  numerous ;  but  when  made  they  leaye 
intact  the  truth  that  for  carrying  on  the  combined  life  of  a 
great  mass,  complex  arrangements  are  required.  So, 

too,  is  it  with  societies.  As  we  progress  from  the  smallest 
groups  to  larger;  from  simple  groups  to  compound  groups ; 
from  compound  groups  to  doubly  compound  ones ;  the  un- 
likenesses  of  parts  increase.  The  social  mass,  homogeneous 
when  minute,  habitually  gains  in  heterogeneity  along  with 
each  increment  of  g^wth;  and  to  reach  great  size  must 
acquire  great  heterogeneity.  Let  us  glance  at  the  leading 
stages. 

Naturally  in  a  state  like  that  of  the  Cayaguas  or  Wood- 
Indiana  of  South  America;,  so  little  social  that ''  one  fanuly 
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lives  at  a  distance  from  another/'  social  organization  is 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  is  some  slight  associa- 
tion of  families^  organization  does  not  establish  itself  while 
thej  are  few  and  wandering.  Groups  of  Esquimaux^  of 
Australians^  of  Bushmen,  of  Fuegians,  are  without  even 
that  primary  contrast  of  parts  implied  bj  settled  chieftain- 
ship. Their  members  are  subject  to  no  control  but  such  as 
is  temporarily  acquired  by  the  stronger,  or  more  cunning,  or 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  nucleus  is  present.  Habitu- 
ally where  larger  simple  groups  exist,  we  find  some  kind  of 
head.  Though  not  a  uniform  rule  (for,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  the  genesis  of  a  controlling  agency  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  social  actmties),  this  is  a  general  rule.  The 
headless  clusters,  wholly  ungovemed,  are  incoherent,  and 
separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  sizes ;  but  along 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approaching  to,  or  ex- 
ceeding, a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  compound 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and  exercising 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supefnd^tural,  or  both.  This  is 
the  first  social  differentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  another,  tending  to  form  a  division  be- 
tween regulative  and  operative  parts.  In  the  lowest  tribes 
this  is  rudely  represented  only  by  the  contrast  between  the 
relative  positions  and  functions  of  the  two  sexes :  the  men 
having  unchecked  control,  carry  on  such  external  actions  as 
the  tribe  shows  us,  chiefly  in  war;  while  the  women  are 
made  subject  drudges  who  perform  the  less  skilled  pieirts  of 
the  process  of  sustentation.  But  that  tribal  growth  and 
development  of  chieftainship  which  gives  military  supe- 
riority, presently  results  in  enlargement  of  the  operative 
part  by  the  addition  of  captives.  This  begins  unobtrusively. 
While  in  battle  the  men  are  killed  and  often  eaten,  the  non- 
combatants  are  enslaved :  the  Patagonians,  for  example, 
make  slaves  of  women  and  children  taken  in  war.  Later, 
and  especially  when  cannibalism  ceases,  comes  the  enslave- 
ment of  male  captives ;  whence  results,  in  some  cases,  an 
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operotiTe  part  clearly  marked  off  from  the  regulative  part. 
Among  the  Chinooks,  Boss  tells  us  that  **  slaves  do  all  the 
laborions  work/'  We  read  that  the  Belnchi,  avoiding  the 
hard  labour  of  cultivation^  impose  it  npon  the  Jutts^  the 
ancient  inhabitants  whom  thej  have  subjugated.  Accord-* 
ing  to  Beecham^  it  is  usual  on  the  Ghold  Coast  to  make 
the  slaves  clear  the  ground  for  cultivation.  And  bj  the 
Felatahs,  "  the  male  slaves  are  employed  in  the  various 
trades  of  building,  working  in  iron,  weaving,  making  shoes 
or  clothes,  and  in  traffic;  the  female  slaves  in  spinning, 
baking,  and  selling  water  in  the  streets.'^ 

Along  with  that  increase  of  mass  caused  by  union  of 
primary  social  aggregates  into  secondary  ones,  a  further 
unlikeness  of  parts  begins  to  arise.  The  holding  together 
of  the  compound  cluster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  as  well 
as  heads  of  the  parts ;  and  a  differentiation  analogous  to  that 
which  originally  produced  a  chief,  now  produces  a  chief  of 
chiefs.  Sometimes  the  combination  is  made  for  defence 
against  a  common  foe,  and  sometimes  it  results  from  con- 
quest by  one  tribe  of  the  rest.  In  this  last  case  the 
predominant  tribe,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  supremacy, 
develops  more  highly  its  military  character :  so  becoming 
unlike  the  others. 

How  after  such  clusters  of  clusters  have  been  so  consoli- 
dated that  their  united  powers  can  be  wielded  by  one 
governing  agency,  there  come  alliances  with,  or  subjugations 
of,  other  such  compound  clusters,  ending  from  time  to  time 
in  coalescence — ^how  when  this  happens  there  results  still 
greater  complexity  in  the  governing  agency,  with  its  king, 
local  rulers,  and  petty  chiefs — ^how,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arise  more  marked  divisions  of  classes — ^military,  priestly, 
slave,  etc.;  it  needs  not  to  point  out  more  specifically.  That 
complication  of  structure  accompanies  increase  of  mass,  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

§  229.  This   increase   of  hetei-ogeneity,  which  in  both 
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classes  of  aggregates  goes  along  witli  growth,  presents 
another  trait  in  common.  Beyond  nnlikenesses  of  parts 
restating  from  development  of  the  co-ordinating  agencies, 
there  presently  follow  nnlikenesses  among  the  agencies  co- 
ordinated — the  organs  of  alimentation,  etc.,  in  the  one  case, 
aud  the  indastrial  organs  in  the  other. 

When  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  nnite  to 
form  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  these  secondary 
aggregates  are  compounded  into  tertiary  aggregates,  each 
component  is  at  first  similar  in  structure  to  the  other 
components;  but  in  the  course  of  evolution  dissimilarities 
arise  and  become  more  and  more  decided.  Among  the 
Oodlenterata  the  stages  are  clearly  indicated.  From  the 
sides  of  the  common  hydra,  bud  out  young  ones  which, 
when  they  have  fully  developed,  separate  from  the  parent. 
In  the  compound  hydroids  the  young  polypes  produced  in 
Uke  manner,  remain  permanently  attached,  and,  themselves 
repeating  the  process,  presently  form  a  branched  aggre- 
gate. When  the  members  of  the  compound  group  lead 
similar  and  almost  independent  lives,  as  in  various  rooted 
genera,  they  remain  similar:  save  those  of  them  which 
become  reproductive  organs.  But  in  the  floating  and  swim- 
ming clusters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process,  the  difierently* 
conditioned  members  have  become  difEerent,  while  assuming 
different  kinds   of    activities    or    functions.  It 

is  thus  with  the  minor  social  groups  combined  into  a 
major  social  group.  Each  tribe,  originally  self-sufficing, 
had  within  itself  such  feebly -marked  industrial  structures 
as  sufficed  for  its  low  type  of  life;  and  these  were  like  those 
of  each  other  tribe.  But  union  of  them  greatly  facili* 
tates  exchange  of  commodities ;  and  if,  as  mostly  happens, 
the  component  tribes  severally  occupy  localities  favour- 
able to  different  kinds  of  production,  different  industrial 
actions  are  initiated,  and  there  result  differences  of  indus- 
trial structures.  Even  between  tribes  not  united,  as  those 
of  Australia,  there  is  barter  of  products  furnished  by  ifaeir 
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respective  habitats :  so  long,  of  coarse,  as  tliej  are  not  at 
war.  And  evidently  where  there  is  reached  snch  a  stage  of 
integration  as  in  Madagascar,  or  as  in  the  chief  Negro  states 
of  Africa,  the  internal  peace  that  follows  subordination  to 
one  government,  makes  commercial  intercourse  easy.  The 
like  parts,  being  permanently  held  together,  mutual  depend* 
ence  becomes  possible;  and  along  with  growing  mutual 
dependence  there  goes  growing  unlikeness  of  parts. 

§  230,  The  advance  of  organization  which  thus  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  organisms 
and  in  social  organisms,  conforms  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
general  law :  differentiations  proceed  from  the  more  general 
to  the  more  special.  First  broad  and  simple  contrasts  of 
parts;  then  within  each  of  the  parts  thus  primarily  con- 
trasted, changes  which  make  unlike  divisions  of  them;  then 
within  each  of  these  unlike  sub-divisions  minor  unlikc'- 
nesses;  and  so  on  continually. 

The  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  vertebrate 
column,  serve  to  illustrate  this  law  in  animals*  At  the  out- 
set an  elongated  depression  of  the  blastoderm,  called  the 
''primitive  groove,'^  represents  the  entire  cerebro-spinal 
canal :  as  yet  there  are  no  marks  of  vertebras,  nor  even  a 
contrast  between  the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the 
part  which  is  to  become  back-bone.  Presently  the  ridges 
bounding  this  groove,  growing  up  and  folding  over  more 
rapidly  at  the  anterior  end,  which  at  the  same  time  widens, 
begin  to  make  the  skull  distinguishable  from  the  spine; 
and  the  commencement  of  segmentation  in  the  spinal  part, 
while  the  cephalic  part  remains  unsegmented,  strengthens 
the  contrast.  Within  each  of  these  main  divisions  minor 
divisions  soon  arise.  The  rudimentary  cranium,  bending 
forwards  upon  itself,  simultaneously  acquires  three  dilata- 
tions indicating  the  contained  nervous  structures;  while 
the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column,  spreading  to 
its  ends,  produces   an  almost-uniform  series   o£  ''  proto- 
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natriment  throagh  it,  for  bringing  it  materials  on  which  to 
operate^  for  carrying  away  the  product,  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  also  for  increasing  and  diminishing  its 
activity.  Though  liyer  and  kidneys  are  widely  unlike  ia 
general  appearance  and  minute  structure,  as  well  as  in  the 
offices  they  fulfil,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other  has  a  system 
of  arteries,  a  system  of  yeins,  a  system  of  lymphatics — has 
Dranched  channels  through  which  its  excretions  escape,  and 
nerves  for  exciting  and  checking  it.  In  large  measure  the 
like  is  true  of  those  higher  organs  which,  instead  of  prepar- 
ing and  purifying  and  distributing  the  blood,  aid  the  general 
life  by  carrying  on  external  actions — ^the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular organs.  These,  too,  have  their  channels  for  bringing 
prepared  materials,  channels  for  drafting  off  vitiated  mate- 
rials, channels  for  carrying  away  effete  matters;  as  also 
their  controlling  nerve  cells  and  fibres.  So  that  along  with 
the  many  marked  differences  of  structure  there  are  these 
marked  communities  of  structure. 

It  is  the  same  in  a  society.  The  clustered  citizens  -form- 
ing an  organ  which  produces  some  commodity  for  national 
use,  or  which  otherwise  satisfies  national  wants,  has  within 
it  subservient  structures  substantially  like  those  of  each 
other  organ  carrying  on  each  other  function.  Be  it  a  cotton- 
weaving  district  or  a  district  where  cutlery  is  made,  it  has  a 
set  of  agencies  which  bring  the  raw  material  and  a  set  of 
agencies  which  collect  and  send  away  the  manufactured 
articles ;  it  has  an  elaborate  apparatus  of  major  and  minor 
channels  through  which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  drafted 
out  of  the  general  stocks  circulating  through  the  kingdom, 
and  brought  home  to  the  local  workers  and  those  who  direct 
them ;  it  has  appliances,  postal  and  other,  for  bringing  those 
impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  place  is  excited  or 
checked ;  it  has  local  controlling  powers,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, by  which  order  is  maintained  and  healthful  action 
furthered.  So,  too,  when,  from  a  district  which  secretes 
some  commodity,  we  turn  tq  a  sea-port  which  absorbs  %nd 
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tends  out  goods^  wo  find  the  distributing  and  restraining 
agencies  are  mostly  the  same.  Even  where  this  social 
organ^  instead  of  carrying  on  a  material  activity^  has,  like  a 
nniyersity,  the  office  of  preparing  certain  classes  of  units  for 
social  functions  of  particular  kinds,  this  general  type  of 
structure  is  repeated :  the  appliances  for  local  sustentation 
and  regulation,  differing  in  some  respects,  are  similar  in 
essentials — ^there  are  like  classes  of  distributors,  like  classes 
for  civil  control,  and  a  specially-developed  class  for  ecclesi- 
astical  control. 

On  observing  that  this  community  of  structure  among 
social  organs^  like  the  community  of  structure  among 
organs  in  a  living  body,  necessarily  accompanies  mutual 
dependence,  we  shall  see  even  more  clearly  than  hitherto, 
how  great  is  the  likeness  of  nature  between  individual 
organization  and  sodal  organization. 

§  232.  One  more  structural  analogy  mast  bo  named. 
The  formation  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceeds  in 
ways  which  we  may  distinguish  as  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary ;  and,  paralleling  them,  there  are  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  formed.  We 
will  look  at  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  by  itself. 

In  animals  of  low  types  the  secretion  of  bile  is  carried  on 
not  by  a  liver,  but  by  separate  cells  scattered  along  in  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  at  one  part.  These  cells  individually 
perform  their  function  of  separating  certain  matters  from 
the  bloody  and  individually  pour  out  the  products.  No 
organ,  strictly  so-called,  exists ;  but  only  a  number  of  units 
not  yet  aggregated  into    an  organ.  This  is 

analogous  to  the  incipient  form  of  an  industrial  structure  in 
a  society.  At  first  each  worker  carries  on  his  occupation 
alone  ;  and  himself  disposes  of  the  product  to  the  consumer. 
The  arrangement  still  extant  in  our  villages,  whero  the 
cobbler  at  his  own  fireside  makes  and  sells  boots,  and  where 
the  blacksmith  single-handed  does  what  iron-work  is  needed 
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by  liis  neighboars,  exemplifies  the  primitiye  type  of  erery 
prodacing  structure.  Among  sarages  slight  differentiations 
arise  from  individual  aptitudes.  Even  of  the  degraded 
Fuegians^  Fitzroy  tells  us  that  '*  one  becomes  an  adept  with 
the  spear;  another  with  the  sling ;  another  with  a  bow  and 
arrows."  As  like  differences  of  skill  among  members  of 
primitive  tribes,  cause  some  to  become  makers  of  special 
things,  it  results  that  necessarily  the  industrial  organ  begins 
as  a  social  unit.  Where,  as  among  the  Shasta  Indians  of 
California,  ''arrow-making  is  a  distinct  profession,''  it  is 
clear  that  manipulative  superiority  being  the  cause  of  the 
differentiation,  the  worker  is  at  first  single.  And  during 
subsequent  periods  of  g^wth,  even  in  small  settled  commu- 
nities, this  type  continues.  The  statement  of  Winterbottom, 
that  among  the  Coast  Negroes^  ''  the  most  ingenious  man  in 
the  village  is  usually  the  blacksmith,  joiner,  architect,  and 
weaver,"  while  it  shows  us  how  little  industrial  functions  are 
differentiated,  also  shows  us  how  completely  individual  is  the 
structure  :  the  implication  being  that  as  the  society  grows, 
it  is  by  the  addition  of  more  such  individuals,  severally 
carrying  on  their  occupations  independently,  that  the  addi* 
tional  demand  is  met. 

By  two  simultaneous  changes,  the  incipient  secreting 
organ  of  an  anin:ial  reaches  that  higher  structure  with 
which  our  next  comparison  may  be  made.  Thp  cells  pass 
from  a  scattered  cluster  into  a  compact  cluster ;  and  they 
severally  become  compound.  In  place  of  a  single  cell 
elaborating  and  emitting  its  special  product,  we  now  have 
a  small  elongated  sac  containing  a  family  of  cells;  and 
this,  through  an  opening  at  one  end,  gives  exit  to  their 
products.  Hence  results  an  integprated  group  of  more  or 
less  tubular  follicles,  each  containing  secreting  units  and 
having  its  separate  orifice  of  discharge.  To  this 

type  of  individual  organ,  we  find,  in  semi-civilized  societies, 
A  type  of  social  organ  closely  corresponding.  In  one  of 
these  settled  and  growing  communities,  the  demands  upon 
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individual  workers,  now  more  rpecialized  in  their  occu- 
pations, have  become  regular;  and  each  worker,  occasion- 
ally pressed  by  work,  makes  helpers  of  his  children.  This 
practice,  beginning  incidentally,  gradually  establishes 
itself;  and  eventoally  it  grows  into  a  law  of  the  com- 
munity that  each  man  shall  bring  up  his  family  to  hia 
own  trade.  Illustrations  of  this  stage  are  numerous. 
Skilled  occupations^  Presoott  says,  "  like  every  other  call- 
ing and  office  in  Peru,  always  descended  from  father  to 
son.  The  division  of  castes,  in  this  particular,  was  as 
precise  as  that  which  existed  in  Egypt  or  Hindustan.'' 
In  Mexico  too,  according  to  Olarigero,  "  the  sons  in 
general  learned  the  trades  of  their  fathers,  and  embraced 
their  professions.'^  The  like  was  true  of  the  industrial 
structures  of  European  nations  in  early  times.  By  the 
Theodosian  code,  a  Roman  youth  *'  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  employment  of  his  father  *  «  *  and  the  suitor  who 
sought  the  hand  of  the  daughter  could  only  obtain  his  bride 
by  becoming  wedded  to  the  calling  of  her  family/'  In 
medisdval  France  handicrafts  were  inherited ;  and  the  old 
English  periods  were  characterized  by  a  like  custom. 
Branching  of  the  family  through  generations  into  a 
number  of  kindred  families  carrying  on  the  same  occupa- 
tion, produced  the  germ  of  the  gtiild;  and  the  related 
&milies  who  monopolized  each  industry  formed  a  cluster 
habitually  occupying  the  same  quarter.  Hence  the  still 
extant  names  of  many  streets  in  English  towns— '' Fell- 
monger,  Horsemonger,  and  Fleshmonger,  Shoewright  and 
Shieldwright,  Turner  and  Salter  Streets,  and  the  like." 
And  now,  on  observing  how  one  of  these  industrial  quarters 
was  composed  of  many  allied  families,  each  containing 
sons  working  under  direction  of  a  father,  who  while  sharing 
in  the  work  sold  the  produce,  and  who,  if  the  family  and 
business  were  large,  became  mainly  a  channel  taking  in  raw 
material  and  giving  out  the  manufactured  article,  we  see 
\hat  there  existed  an  analogy  to  the  kind  of  glandular  organ 
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described  above,  which  consists  of  a  namber  of  adjacent  cell- 
containing  follicles  haying  separate  months. 

A  third  stage  the  analogy  maj  be  traced.  Along  with 
that  increase  of  a  glandular  organ  necessitated  by  the 
more  active  functions  of  a  more  developed  animal,  there 
goes  a  change  of  structure  consequent  on  augmentation  of 
bulk.  If  the  follicles  multiply  while  their  ducts  have  all  to 
be  brought  to  one  spot,  it  results  that  their  orifices,  increas- 
ingly numerous^  occupy  a  larger  area  of  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  which  receives  the  discharge ;  and  if  lateral  extension 
of  this  area  is  negatived  by  the  functional  requirements,  it 
results  that  the  needful  area  is  gained  by  formation  of  a 
coecum.  Further  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondary 
cceca  diverging  from  this  main  coecum;  which  hence  becomes 
in  part  a  duct.  Thus  is  at  length  evolved  a  large  viscus,  such 
as  a  liver,  having  a  single  main  duct  with  ramifying  branches 
running  throughout  its  mass.  Now  we  pass  from  the 

above-described  kind  of  industrial  organ  by  parallel  stages 
to  a  higher  kind.  There  is  no  sudden  leap  from  the  house- 
hold type  to  the  factory  type,  but  a  gpradual  transition. 
The  first  step  is  shown  us  in  those  rules  of  trade-guilds 
under  which,  to  the  members  of  the  family,  might  be 
added  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who,  as 
Brentano  says,  ''became  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
master,  who  instructed  him  in  his  trade,  and  who,  like  a 
father,  had  to  watch  over  his  morals,  as  well  as  his  work  *' : 
practically,  an  adopted  son.  This  modification  having  been 
initiated,  there  followed  the  employing  of  apprentices  who 
had  changed  into  journeymen.  With  the  development  of 
this  modified  household-group,  the  master  grow  into  a  seller 
of  goods  made,  not  by  his  own  family  only,  but  by  others; 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  his  business  necessarily  ceased 
to  be  a  worker  and  became  wholly  a  distributor — a  channel 
through  which  went  out  ihe  products,  not  of  a  few  sons,  but 
of  many  unrelated  artizans.  This  led  the  way  to  esta- 
blishments ia  which   the  employed  far  outnumbered  the 
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members  of  the  family;  until  at  lengthy  with  the  use  of 
mechanical  power,  came  the  factory;  a  series  of  stories, 
severally  containing  a  crowd  of  producing  units,  and  sending 
out  tributaiy  streams  of  product  that  join  before  reaching 
the  single  place  of  exit.  Finally,  in  greatly-developed  in- 
dustrial organs,  such  as  those  yielding  textile  fabrics,  arise 
many  factories  clustered  in  the  same  town,  and  others  in 
adjacent  towns,  to  and  from  which,  along  branching  roads, 
come  the  raw  material  and  go  the  bales  of  cloth,  calico,  eta 
There  are  instances  in  which  a  new  industry  passes 
through  these  stages  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations ;  as 
happened  with  the  stocking  manufacture.  In  the  Midland 
counties,  fifty  years  ago,  the  rattle  and  burr  of  a  solitary 
stocking-frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottage  every  here 
and  there:  the  single  worker  made  and  sold  his  product. 
Presently  arose  work-shops  in  which  several  such  looms 
might  be  heard  going :  there  was  the  father  and  his  sons, 
with  perhaps  a  journeyman.  At  length  grew  up  the  large 
building  containing  many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine ; 
and  at  last  many  such  large  buildings  in  the  same  town. 

§  233.  These  structural  analogies  reach  a  final  phase  that 
is  still  more  striking.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  original  mode  of  development  and  a  substituted 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  course  of  organic  evolation  from  low  types 
to  high,  there  have  been  passed  through  by  insensible  modi« 
fications  all  the  stages  above  described;  but  now,  in  the 
individual  evolution  of  an  organism  of  high  type,  these 
stages  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  is  produced  by  a 
comparatively  direct  process.  Thus  the  liver  of  a  mammsr- 
lian  embryo  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  numerous 
cells,  which  presently  grow  into  a  mass  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine;  while  simultaneously  there  dips 
down  into  it  a  coBCum  from  the  intestine.  Transforma* 
tion  of  this    coooam  into  the  hepatic  duct  takes  place  at 
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the  same  time  that  withiu  the  mass  of  cells  there  arise 
minor  ducts^  oonnected  with  this  main  duct;  and  there 
are  meanwhile  going  on  other  changes  which,  daring 
the  evolution  of  the  organ  in  successively  higher  types, 
came    one   after  another.  In   the    formation    of 

industrial  organs  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factory 
form  of  structure  is  well-^established — ^now  that  it  has 
become  ing^rained  in  the  social  constitution^  we  see  direct 
assumptions  of  it  in  all  industries  for  which  its  adaptation 
has  been  shown.  If  at  one  place  the  discovery  of  ore 
prompts  the  setting  up  of  iron-works,  or  at  another  a  fit 
kind  of  water  facilitates  brewing,  there  is  no  passing  through 
the  early  stages  of  the  single  worker,  the  family,  the  clus- 
tered families,  etc.;  but  there  is  a  sudden  drafting  of 
materials  and  men  to  the  spot,  and  a  rapid  formation  of  a 
producing  structure  on  the  advanced  type.  Nay,  not  the 
single  large  establishment  only  is  thus  evolved  after  the 
direct  manner,  but  a  whole  cluster  of  large  establishments. 
Such  a  case  as  that  of  Barrow  shows  us  a  town  with  its 
great  iron-works,  its  vast  importing  and  exporting  estab- 
lishments, its  large  docks  and  means  of  communication,  all 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  framed  after  that  type  which 
it  has  taken  many  centuries  to  develop  through  successive 
modifications. 

An  allied  but  even  more  marked  change  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  is  also  common  to  both  cases.  Just  as  in 
the  embryo  of  a  high  animal,  various  organs  have  their  im- 
portant parts  laid  down  out  of  their  original  order,  in 
anticipation,  as  it  were;  so,  with  the  body  at  large,  it 
happens  that  entire  organs  which,  during  the  serial  genesis 
of  the  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
individual  comparatively  soon.  This,  which  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  called  heterochrony,  is  shown  us  in  the  early  marking 
out  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  though  in  the 
lowest  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  exists;  or,  again, 
in  the  segmentation  of  the  spinal  column  before  any  aliment 
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tary  eystem  is  formed^  though,  in  a  proto-yertebrate^  even 
when  its  alimentary  system  is  completed,  there  are  bat 
feeble  signs  of  that  segmentation  from  which  a  vertebrate 
axis  may  follow.  The  analogous  change  of  order 

in  social  evolution^  is  shown  us  by  new  societies  which 
inherit  the  confirmed  habits  of  old  ones.  Instance  the 
United  States^  where  a  town  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streets  and  plots,  has  its  hotel,  church,  post-office,  built 
while  there  are  but  few  houses ;  and  where  a  line  of  railway 
is  run  through  the  wilderness  in  anticipation  of  settlements. 
Or  instance  Australia,  where  but  a  few  years  after  the  huts 
of  gold  diggers  begin  to  cluster  round  some  new  mines, 
there  is  established  a  printing-office  and  journal ;  though,  in 
the  mother-countryj  centuries  passed  before  a  town  of  like 
size  developed  a  like  agency. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL   FUNCTIONS. 

§  234.  Ghanoes  of  structares  cannot  occar  without 
changes  of  fonctions.  Much  that  was  said  in  the  last 
chapter  might,  therefore,  be  said  here  with  substituted 
terms.  Indeed,  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  structure 
are  more  indicated  hj  changes  of  function  than  directly 
seen,  it  may  be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  de- 
scribed by  implication. 

There  are,  however,  certain  functional  traits  not  mani- 
festly implied  by  traits  of  structure.  To  these  we  may 
devote  a  few  pages. 

§  235.  If  organization  consists  in  such  a  construction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  mutually-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  organization  is  slight,  the 
parts  must  be  comparatively  independent  of  one  another ; 
while,  conversely,  along  with  high  organization  must  go  a 
dependence  of  each  part  upon  the  rest  so  great  that  separa- 
tion is  fatal.  This  truth  is  equally  well  shown  us  in  the  in- 
dividual organism  and  in  the  social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion,  like  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on  like 
actions ;  and  here  spontaneous  or  artificial  separation  inter- 
feres scarcely  at  all  with  the  life  of  either  part.  When 
the  faintly-differentiated  speck   of   protoplasm  forming  a 
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Bhizopod  is  accidentally  divided^  each  division  goos  on  as 
before.  So,  too,  with  those  aggregates  of  the  second  order 
in  which  the  components  remain  substantially  alike.  The 
ciliated  monads  clothing  the  homy  fibres  of  a  living 
spongOj  need  one  another's  aid  so  little  that,  when  the 
vponge  is  cat  in  two,  each  half  carries  on  its  processes  with- 
out interruption.  Even  where  some  unlikeness  has  arisen 
among  the  units,  as  in  the  familiar  polype,  the  perturbation 
caused  by  division  is  but  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por- 
tions resulting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  units  to  re- 
arrange themselves  into  the  fit  forms  before  resuming  their 
ordinary  simple  action:^.  The  like  happens  for  the 

like  reason  with  the  lowest  social  aggregates.  A  headless 
wandering  group  of  primitive  men  divides  without  any 
inconvenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  hunter,  and 
maker  of  his  own  weapons,  hut,  etc.,  with  squaw  who  has 
in  every  case  the  like  drudgeries  to  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert with  his.  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  chase;  and,  except  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  is  as  good  as  concert  with  the  whole.  Even  where  the 
slight  diSerentiatiou  implied  by  chieftainship  exists,  little 
inconvenience  results  from  voluntary  or  enforced  separation. 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  such  low  social  life  as  is  possible 
recommences. 

With  highly-organized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  is 
very  diJEerent.  We  cannot  cut  a  mammal  in  two  without 
causing  immediate  death.  Twisting  o£E  the  head  of  a  fowl 
is  fatal.  Not  even  a  reptile,  though  it  may  survive  the  loss 
of  its  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  is  divided.  And  among 
annulose  creatures  it  similarly  happens  that  though  in  some 
inferior  genera,  bisection  does  not  kill  either  half,  it  kills 
both  in  an  insecty  an  arachnid,  or  a  crustacean.  If 

in  high  societies  the  effect  of  mutilation  is  less,  still 
it  is  great.  Middlesex  separated  from  its  surroundings 
would  in  a  few  days  have  all  its  social  processes  stopped 
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by  lack  of  supplies.  Cut  off  the  cotton-district  from 
Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  would  come  arrest 
of  its  industry  followed  by  mortality  of  its  people,  Let  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-mining  populations  and 
adjacent  populations  which  smelt  metals  or  make  broadcloth 
by  machinery,  and  both,  forthwith  dying  socially  by  arrest 
of  their  actions,  would  begin  to  die  individuidly.  Though 
when  a  civilized  society  is  so  divided  that  part  of  it  is  left 
without  a  central  controlling  agency,  it  may  presently  evolve 
one ;  yet  there  is  meanwhile  much  risk  of  dissolution,  and 
before  re-organization  is  tolerably  efficient,  a  long  period  of 
disorder  and  weakness  must  be  passed  through. 

So  that  the  consensus  of  functions  becomes  closer  as  the 
evolution  advances.  In  low  aggpregates,  both  individual 
and  social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  but  little  dependent 
on  one  another ;  whereas  in  developed  aggregates  of  both 
kinds,  that  combination  of  actions  which  constitutes  the  life 
of  the  whole,  makes  possible  the  component  actions  which 
constitute  the  lives  of  the  parts. 

§  236.  Another  corollary,  manifest  d  prion  and  proved 
a  posteriori,  must  be  named.  Where  parts  are  little  differ- 
entiated, they  can,  with  comparative  facility,  perfoi'ui  one 
another's  functions;  but  where  much  differentiated  they  can 
perform  one  another's  functions  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all. 

Again  the  common  polype  furnishes  a  clear  illustration. 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatures  admits  of  being  turned 
inside  out,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomach  and  the 
stomach  becomes  skin :  each  thereupon  beginning  to  do  the 
work  of  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
organization  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  such  exchanges. 
Still,  to  a  small  extent,  substitutions  of  functions  remain  pos- 
sible in  the  most  developed  creatures.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorptive  power,  now  mono- 
polized by  the  alimentary  canal :  it  takes  into  the  system 
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certain  small  smounts  of  matters  rubbed  on  to  it.  Such 
vicarious  actions  are,  however^  most  manifest  between  parts 
having  functions  that  are  still  allied.  If ^  for  instance,  escape 
of  the  bile  separated  by  the  liver  is  impeded,  other  excretory 
organs,  the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  become  channels  through 
which  bile  is  got  rid  of.  If  a  cancer  in  the  OBSophagus  pre- 
vents swallowing,  the  ai*r6sted  food,  dilating  the  oesophagus, 
forms  a  pouch  in  which  imperfect  digestion  is  set  up.  But 
these  small  abilities  of  the  differentiated  parts  to  discharge 
one  another's  duties,  are  not  displayed  where  the  structures 
and  functions  have  diverged  more  widely.  Though  mucous 
membrane,  continuous  with  skin  at  various  orifices,  will,  if 
everted,  assume  to  a  considerable  extent  the  characters  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  serous  membrane  will  not;  nor  can  bone 
or  muscle  undertake,  for  any  of  the  viscera,  portions  of  their 
functions  if  they  iail. 

In  social  organisms,  low  and  high,  we  find  these  relatively 
great  and  relatively  small  powers  of  substitution.  Of  course, 
where  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeats  every  other  in  his 
mode  of  life,  there  are  no  unlike  functions  to  be  exchanged ; 
and  where  there  has  arisen  only  that  small  differentiation  im* 
plied  by  the  barter  of  weapons  for  other  articles,  between  one 
member  of  the  tribe  skilled  in  weapon-making  and  others 
who  are  less  skilled,  the  destruction  of  this  specially-skilled 
member  entails  no  great  evil ;  since  the  rest  can  severally 
do  for  themselves  that  which  he  did  for  them,  though  not 
quite  so  well.  Even  in  settled  sodeties  of  considerable 
size,  we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree.  Of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  Zurita  Bay» — ''Every  Indian  knows  all 
handicrafts  which  do  not  require  great  skill  or  subtle  uten- 
sils/' and  Presoott  affirms  that  in  Peru  each  man  ''was 
e2(pected  to  be  acquainted  with  the  various  handicrafts 
essential  to  domestic  comfort."  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
parts  of  tiie  societies  were  so  slightly  differentiated  in 
their  occupations,  that  assumption  of  one  another's  occu* 
pations  remained  practicable.     But  in   societies  like  out 
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own,  specialized  industriallj  and  otherwise  in  high  degpreeS| 
the  actions  of  one  part  which  fails  in  its  function  cannot  be 
assumed  by  other  parts.  Even  the  relatively  unskilled  farm 
labourers  would  have  their  duties  very  inadequately  per- 
formed by  the  urban  population,  were  they  to  strike ;  and 
our  iron  manufactures  would  be  almost  stopped  if  their 
specially-trained-  artisans,  refusing  to  work,  had  to  be  re« 
placed  by  peasants  or  hands  from  cotton-factories.  Still 
less  could  the  higher  functions,  legislative,  judicial,  etc.,  be 
effectually  performed  by  coal-miners  and  navvies. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  cases.  In  proportion  as  the  units  fonfiing  any  part  of 
an  individual  organism  are  limited  to  one  kind  of  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  impulse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions ;  and  in  the  social  organism  the 
discipline  or  culture  required  for  the  efEectual  discharge  of 
a  special  duty,  implies  diminished  fitness  for  discharging  the 
special  duties  of  others. 

§  237.  Beyond  these  two  chief  functional  analogies  be- 
tween individual  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  are  little  evolved,  division  or  mutilation  causes  small 
inconvenience  but  when  they  are  much  evolved  it  causes 
great  perturbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assume  one  another's  functions  but  cannot 
in  high  types  ;  sundry  consequent  functional  analogies  might 
be  enlarged  upon  did  space  permit. 

There  is  the  truth  that  in  both  kinds  of  organisms  the 
vitality  increases  in  proportion  as  the  functions  become 
specialized.  In  either  case,  before  there  exist  variously- 
adapted  structures  for  the  unlike  actions,  these  are  ill- 
performed;  and  in  the  absence  of  developed  appliances  for 
furthering  it,  the  utilization  of  one  another's  services  is  but 
slight.  But  along  with  advance  of  organization,  every  part, 
more  limited  in  its  office,  performs  its  office  better ;   the 
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means  of  exchanging  benefits  become  gi*eater;  eacb  aids  all 
and  all  aid  each  with  increasing  efficiency;  and  the  total 
activity  we  call  life^  individual  or  national^  augments. 

Muchytoo^  remains  to  be  said  about  the  parallelism  between 
the  changes  by  which  the  functions  become  specialized ;  but 
this^  along  with  other  parallelisms^  will  best  be  seen  on  fol- 
lowing out,  as  we  will  now  do,  the  evolution  of  the  several 
great  systems  of  organs,  individual  and  social :  considering 
^heir  respective  structural  and  functional  traits  together. 


STSTEHS   OF   ORGANS. 

§  237.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  Implies  a  truth  that 
was  established  independently  of  it — the  truth  that  all 
animals,  however  unlike  they  finally  become,  begin  their 
developments  in  like  ways.  The  first  atructaral  changes, 
once  passed  through  in  common  by  divergent  types,  are  re- 
peated in  the  early  changes  undergone  by  every  new  indivi- 
dual of  each  type.  Admitting  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  parasites,  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  organisms, 
is  a  method  which  we  may  expect  to  find  paralleled  by  some 
common  method  among  social  organisms ;  and  our  expecta- 
tion will  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  Firtt  Privciplet  (§§  149—152)  and  in  the  Prin. 
etpleg  of  Biology  (§§  287 — 9)  were  described  the  primary 
organic  differentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrasts  of  conditions  among  the  parts,  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages,  let  ns  pass  to  those 
which  show  us  the  resulting  systems  of  organs  in  their 
simplest  furms. 

The  aggregated  units  composing  the  lowest  coelenterate 
animal,  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  them  directly  exposed  to  the  surrounding  medium  with 
its  inhabitants,  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  digestive  cavitr 
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directly  exposed  only  to  the  food.  From  units  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  by  which  small  creatures 
are  caught^  and  those  thread-cells^  as  they  are  called, 
whence  are  ejected  minute  weapons  against  invading  larger 
creatures ;  while  by  units  of  the  inner  layer  is  poured  out 
the  solvent  which  prepares  th€i»  f ood  for  that  absorption 
which  they  afterwards  effect,  both  for  their  own  sustenta* 
tion  and  for  the  sustentation  of  the  rest.  Here  we  have 
in  its  first  stage  the  fundamental  distinction  which  pervades 
the  animal  kingdom,  between  the  external  parts  which 
deal  with  environing  existences — prey,  enemies,  etc. — 
and  the  internal  parts  which  utiliaie  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  body  the  nutritious  substances  which  the  external 
parts  have  secured.  Among  the  higher  Codenterata 

a  complication  occurs.  In  place  of  each  single  layer  of  units 
there  is  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  double  layers 
a  space.  This  space,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach 
in  creatures  of  this  type,  becomes  completely  shut  off  in 
types  above  it.  In  these  superior  types  the  outer  double 
layer  forms  the  wall  of  the  body ;  the  inner  double  layer 
bounds  the  alimentary  cavity;  and  the  space  between 
them,  containing  such  nutritive  matters  as  are  absorbed, 
is  the  so-called  peri-visceral  sac.  Though  the  above^ 
described  two  simple  layers  with  their  intervening  proto- 
plasm, are  but  analogous  to  the  outer  and  inner  systems 
of  higher  animals,  these  two  double  layers,  with  the  inter- 
vening cavity,  are  homologous  with  the  outer  and  inner  sys» 
terns  of  higher  animals.  For  in  the  course  of  evolution  this 
outer  double  layer  gives  rise  to  the  skeleton,  the  nervo- 
muscular  system,  the  organs  of  sense,  the  protecting  struc- 
tures, etc. ;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomes  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  its  numerous  appended  organs,  which 
almost  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

Early  stages  which  are  in  principle  analogous,  occur  in 
the  evolution  of  social  organisms.  When  from  low  tribes  en- 
tirely undifferentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  next  above  them,  we 
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find  classes  of  masters  and  slayes — ^masters  who^  as  warriors 
carry  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  activities  of  tlie  tribe^ 
and  thus  especially  stand  in  relations  to  environing  agencies : 
and  slaves  wbo  carry  on  inner  activities  for  the  general  sos- 
tentation^  primarily  of  their  masters  and  secondarily  of 
themselves.  Of  course  this  unlikeness  is  at  first  vague. 
Where  the  tribe  subsists  mainly  on  wild  animals^  its  domi- 
nant clasSj  not  only  warriors  but  hunters,  takes  a  large  share 
in  procuring  food ;  and  such  few  captives  as  are  made  by 
war,  form  a  subject  class  which  performs  the  less  skilled  and 
more  laborious  parts  of  the  process  of  sustentation.  But  along 
with  progress  to  the  agricultural  state,  the  differentiation 
becomes  more  appreciable.  Though  members  of  the  domi- 
nant class  superintending  the  labour  of  their  slaves  in  the 
fields,  sometimes  join  in  it — ^though  the  smaller  chiefs  and 
even  the  greater  chiefs  occasionally  do  this ;  yet  the  subject- 
class  is  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  food-supply, 
and  the  dominant  class,  more  remote  from  the  food-supply, 
is  becoming  directive  only,  with  respect  to  internal  actions, 
while  it  is  both  executive  and  directive  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal actions,  offensive  and  defensive.  A  society 
thus  composed  of  two  strata  in  immediate  contact,  compli- 
cates by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  stratum.  For  small 
tribes  the  structure  just  described  suffices ;  but  where  there 
are  formed  aggregates  of  tribes,  necessarily  having  more 
developed  governmental  and  defensive  agencies,  with  ac- 
companying more  developed  industrial  agencies  supporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  severally  begin  to  dif- 
ferentiate internally.  The  superior  dass,  besides  minor 
distinctions  that  arise  locally,  originates  everywhere  a  sup- 
plementaiy  class  of  personal  adherents  who  are  mostly  also 
warriors ;  while  the  inferior  class  begins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Various  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  societies 
show  us  this  stage.  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Inland  Negroes,  we  find  the 
some  general  sub-division — ^the  king  with  his  relatives,  the 
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cliief-class^  the  commoii  people^  the  slaves;  of  which  the 
first  two  with  their  immediate  dependents  carry  on  the  cor- 
porate actions  of  the  society,  and  the  second  two  those 
actions  of  relatively-separate  kinds  which  yield  it  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

§  239.  In  both  individual  and  social  organisms,  after  the 
outer  and  inner  systems  have  been  marked  o£E  from  one 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  system,  lying  between 
the  two  and  facilitating  their  co-operation.  Mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  primarily-contrasted  parts,  implies  intermedia* 
tion;  and  in  proportion  as  they  respectively  develop,  the 
apparatus  for  exchange  of  products  and  of  influences  must 
develop  too.    This  we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  coelenterate  animal  first  described,  consisting 
of  inner  and  outer  layers  with  intervening  protoplasm,  the 
nutritive  matter  which  members  of  the  inner  layer  have 
absorbed  from  prey  caught  by  members  of  the  outer  layer, 
is  transmitted  almost  directly  to  these  members  of  the  outer 
layer.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  superior  type.  Between  the 
double-layered  body-wall  and  the  double-layered  alimentary 
cavity,  there  is  now  a  partially-separate  peri-visceral  sac ; 
and  this  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  digested  matters  from 
which  the  surrounding  tissues  take  up  their  shares  of  pre- 
pared food.  Here  we  have  the  rudiment  of  a  distributing 
system.  Higher  in  the  animal  series,  as  in  MolltA8ca,  this 
peri-visceral  sac,  quite  shut  oflT,  has  ramifications  running 
through  the  body,  carrying  nutriment  to  its  chief  organs;  and 
in  the  central  part  of  the  sac  has  arisen  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occasional  pulses,  causes  irregular  movements 
in  the  nutritive  fluid.  Further  advances  are  shown  by  the 
gradual  lengthening  and  branching  of  it,  until  dividing  and 
sub- dividing  it  becomes  a  set  of  blood-vessels,  while  its  cen- 
tral part  becomes  a  heart.  As  fast  as  this  change  progresses, 
the  nutriment  taken  up  from  the  alimeniwry  structures,  is 
distributed  by  these  vascular  structures  to  the  outer  and 
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inner  organs  in  proportion  to  their  needs.  Evidently  this 
distributing  system  must  arise  between  the  two  pre-existing 
systems ;  and  it  necessarily  complicates  and  ramifiea  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parts  to  which  it  carries  materials  become 
more  remote^  more  numerous^  and  seyerally  more  complex. 
The  like  happens  in  societies.  The  lowest  types  hare  no 
distributing  systems — ^no  roads  or  traders  exist.  The  two 
original  classes  are  in  contact.  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direct  relation 
to  him  that  the  transfer  of  products  takes  place  without  an 
intervening  agency;  and  each  family  being  self-sufficing, 
there  is  no  need  for  men  to  effect  exchanges  of  products 
between  families.  Even  after  these  two  primary  divisions 
become  partially  subdivided,  we  find  that  so  long  as  the 
social  aggregate  is  a  congeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needful  productive  activities,  a  dis- 
tributing system  is  scarcely  traceable :  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occur.  But  as  progressing  consolidation 
of  such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  industries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  a  special  appliance  for  trans- 
ferring commodities;  consisting  now  of  single  hawkers, 
now  of  travelling  companies  of  traders,  and  growing  with 
the  formation  of  roads  into  an  organized  system  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution  that  spreads  everywhere. 

§  240.   There  is,  then,  parallelism  between  these  three 
great  systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisms.     Moreover 
they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
individual  organism ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  society  lives  by  absorbing  matters  from  the  earth — the 
mineral  matters  used  for  buildings,  fuel,  etc.,  the  vegetal 
matters  raised  on  its  surface  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
animal  matters  elabcrated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
regulation ;  and  the  lowest  social  stratum  is  the  one  through 
which  such  matters  are  taken  up  and  delivered  to  agents 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  current  of  commodities :  the 
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higher  part  of  this  lowest  stratum  being  that  which  in  work-* 
shops  and  factories  elaborates  some  of  these  materials 
before  the7  go  to  consumers.  Hence  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  classes  engaged  in  manual  occupations  play  the  same 
part  in  the  function  of  social  susientation^  as  is  played  by 
the  components  of  the  aliihentary  surfaces  in  the  sustenta- 
fcion  of  a  living  body.  No  less  certain  is  it  that 

the  entire  class  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  com- 
modities of  all  kinds^  on  large  and  small  scales,  and  in 
sending  them  along  channels  gradually  formed  to  all  dis* 
tricts^  towns,  and  individuals,  so  enabling  them  to  make  good 
the  waste  caused  by  action,  are,  along  with  those  channels, 
fulfilling  an  office  essentially  like  that  fulfilled  in  a  living 
body  by  the  vascular  system;  which,  to  every  organ  and 
every  unit  of  it,  brings  a  current  of  nutritive  matters  pro- 
portionate to  its  activity.  And  it  is  equally  mani- 
fest that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  the  limbs  gaided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  surfa<;es,  are  fed  through  the  tortuous 
channels  of  the  vascular  system;  so  the  controlling  parts 
of  a  society,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
brought  to  them  through  courses  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indirect,  the  needful  supplies  of  consumable 
articles. 

That  the  order  of  evolution  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  is  just  as  clear.  In  a  creatm*e  that  is  both  very 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  passage  of  nutri- 
ment from  the  inner  layer  to  the  outer  layer  by  absorption 
suffices.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outer  structures,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tissues  no  longer  meets  the  resulting  waste;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mass  becomes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nutriment  consequently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  consume  it,  there  arises  the  need  for  a  means  of 
transfer.  Until  the  two  original  systems  have  boon  marked 
ofE  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  system  has  no  func- 
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tion ;  and  when  the  two  original  Byitema  anso,  they  cau> 
not  develop  £ar  without  corresponding  development  of  this 
tertiary  system.  In  the  evolution  of  the  social  organism  we 
see  the  like.  Where  there  ezista  only  a  class  of  mastera  nnd 
a  class  of  slaves  in  direct  contact  with  it,  an  appliance  for 
transferring  prodaots  has  no  place ;  hat  a  larger  society 
with  classes  exercising  various  regulative  functions,  and 
with  localities  devoted  to  different  industries,  not  only 
affords  a  place  for  a  transferring  system,  hut  can  grow  and 
complicate  only  on  condition  that  this  transferring  system 
makes  proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having  observed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  systems,  we  may  trace  oat  the  evolution  of  each 
by  itself. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE    SUSTAINING  STSTKM. 


$  241.  Thi  parts  oarrying  on  alimentation  in  a  living 
body  and  the  parts  carrying  on  productive  indufitries  in  the 
body  politic,  conatitate,  in  either  case,  a  snstaining  system  : 
Bustentation  is  the  office  they  have  in  common.  These  parts 
are  differentiated  in  conformity  with  certain  laws  which  are 
common  to  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms ;  and 
of  these  laws  the  most  general  is  that  which  concerns 
localization  of  their  divisions. 

Asa  typical  example  of  this  localization  in  vegetal  organ- 
isms, may  be  named  the  ordinary  contrast  between  the  onder- 
ground  parts  and  the  above-ground  parts — ^the  first  absorb- 
ing water  and  mineral  constituents,  and  the  last,  by  the  aid 
of  light,  depriving  the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  of  its  car- 
bon. That  this  distinction  of  functions  is  originally  caused 
by  the  relations  of  the  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  if  not  covered  with  an  opaque 
bark,  the  root-part,  when  above  the  surface,  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  while,  converselyi  branches 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  the  ground  develop  rootlets. 
That  is  to  say  the  unlikeness  of  their  conditions  determines 
this  difference  between  the  nutritive  actions  which  these 
two  great  divisions  of  the  plant  carry  on  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  Among  animals  (with  the  exception 

^  of  certain  entozoa  which,  being  immersed  in  nutritive  mat- 
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ters^  feed  themselyes  through  their  outer  surfaces)  the  outer 
surfaces  take  no  share  in  the  function  of  alimentation. 
As  already  shown^  the  primary  difEerentiation^  establishing 
in  the  external  layers  a  monopoly  of  those  activities  which 
their  position  makes  possible,  establishes  in  the  internal 
layers  a  monopoly  of  those  activities  by  which  the  swal- 
lowed prey  is  utilized.  Here  we  have  to  note  how  the 
general  process  of  utilization  is  divided  among  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal^  in  conformity  with  their  respective 
relations  to  nutritive  matters.  The  course  of  evolution 
will  be  roughly  conceived  on  recalling  the  antithesis  be- 
tween the  uniform  digestive  tube  with  undivided  function 
which  an  inferior  creature  possesses^  and  the  multiform 
digestive  apparatus^  with  great  and  small  divisions  of  func- 
tion, which  a  bird  or  mammal  possesses.  Secured  in  a  solid 
form,  the  food  has  first  to  be  triturated ;  and  hence  tritu- 
rating appliances  when  formed,  come  at,  or  near,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  structures — teeth  where  they  ezisst,  or 
a  gizzard  where  they  do  not.  Crushed  to  pieces,  the 
ingested  substances  must  be  further  reduced  before  absorp- 
tion can  begin;  and  their  presence  in  an  incompletely 
broken  down  state,  therefore  throws  on  a  succeeding  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  the  duty  of  completing  the  dis- 
integration in  a  contractile  sac,  furnished  with  glands  secret- 
ing solvent  liquids.  The  pulp  produced  in  this  sac  entails 
on  the  next  part  of  the  canal  a  different  office.  There  can  no 
longer  be  trituration,  or  dissolution  of  large  fragments  into 
minute  shreds;  and  any  further  preparation  must  consist 
in  the  addition  of  secretions  which  fit  the  matters  for  absorp- 
tion. Preparation  being  now  completed,  there  remains 
nothing  to  do  but  take  up  what  is  prepared — ^the  arrival  at 
a  certain  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  an  absorbable 
state  determines  in  that  part  the  absorbing  function.  And 
similarly,  though  indirectly,  with  the  localization  of  the 
great  appended  glands  {Prin,  of  Bio.,  §  298 — 9). 

In  the  social  organism  localization  of  the  various  induA«  ^ 
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tries  wHicli  jointly  sustain  the  whole,  is  determined  in  an 
analogous  manner.  Primarily,  the  relations  to  different  parts 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  usually  not 
alike  over  the  whole  area  the  society  covers,  initiate  differ- 
ences in  the  occupafcions  carried  on.  And,  secondarily,  the 
nearness  to  districts  which  have  had  their  industries  thus 
fixed^  fixes  the  positions  of  other  industries  which  espe- 
cially require  thieir  products.  The  first  of  these 
localizations  is  traceable  even  among  the  semi-civilised. 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous  for 
wooden  implements,  others  for  mats  and  baskets,  others  for 
pots  and  pigments— unlikenesses  between  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  islands  being  the  causes ;  as  also  in  Samoar  where 
Turner  tells  us  net-making  is  ^^  confined  principally  to  the 
inland  villages,'^  and  ascribes  this  to  '^  proximity  to  the  raW 
material.^'  The  slightly-advanced  societies  of  Africa  show 
us  kindred  differentiations,  having  kindred  origins.  In  Lo* 
angp,  according  to  Proyart,  ''the  sea-coasts  are  frequented  by 
regular  professed  fishermen,''  and  there  are  also  men  who 
live  near  the  sea  and  make  salt  by  ''  evaporating  sea-water 
over  a  fire.''  Here  local  facilities  manifestly  fix  these  occupa- 
tions j  as  they  doubtless  do  in  that  Ashantee  town  which  is 
devoted  to  pottery.  The  extinct  societies  of  America  had 
more  numerous  such  instances.  Lorenzana  says — ''An  exten- 
sive commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  salt  [saltpetre]  by  the 
Mexicans  of  Yxtapaluca  and  Yxtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
plaQ0S  where  salt,  or  TgUail,  is  gathered;"  and  when  we  read 
in  Glavigerp  of  the  potters  of  Cholula,  the  stone-cutters  of 
Tenajocan,  the  fishers  of  Cuitlahuac,  and  the  florists  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  several  businesses 
grew  up  in  places  which  respectively  furnished  natural  ad- 
vantages for  carrying  them  on.  Of  kindred  evidence  sup- 
plied by  the  Ancient  Peruvians  may  be  given  Oarcilasso's 
statement  that  "  the  shoes  were  made  in  the  provinces  where 
aloes  were  most  abundant,  for  they  were  made  of  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  called  maguey.    The  arms  also  were  supplied  by 
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the  provinces  where  the  materials  for  makiiig  them  were 
most  abundant/'  By  showing  ns  the  generality  of  the 
law^  these  instances  giye  point  to  the  evidence  aroond  us. 
Familiarity  must  not  make  ns  overlook  the  meaning  of  the 
facts  that  the  population  fringing  our  shores  is^  by  virtue  of 
its  position^  led  into  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  mari- 
time-fishing,  Bailing,  ship-building-while  certain  coast, 
towns  are,  by  physical  circumstances,  differentiated  into 
places  of  import  and  export ;  and  that  the  inland  population, 
cultivating  more  especially  this  or  that  kind  of  food  as 
soil  and  climate  determine,  has  its  energies  turned  by 
proximity  to  the  raw  material,  here  to  quarrying  stone  or 
slate,  here  to  brick-making,  and  in  other  places  to  raising 
minerals.  Then,  as  above  implied,  there  result 

the  secondary  localizations  favoured  by  these.  Where  not 
drawn  by  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  water-power, 
manufactures  in  general  cluster  in  or  around  regions 
where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam-power  cheap.  And 
if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localization  is  deter- 
mined by  them  jointly ;  as  with  the  nail- making  industry  at 
Stourbridge  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  both  iron  and 
coal  are  close  at  hand;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  its  multi- 
farious hardwares,  which  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources 
of  these  two  chief  raw  materials ;  as  in  Manchester,  which 
lies  near  the  chief  cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region ;  as  in 
Sheffield,  which,  besides  the  five  streams  yielding  its  water- 
power,  and  its  adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  okar- 
coal,  has  at  hand  'Hhe  best  grit  in  the  world  for  gprind- 
stones.^' 

§  242.  This  localization  of  organs  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  matters  which  the  oi*ganism,  individual  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  common 
trait.  The  alimentary  structures,  responding  to  require- 
ments of  another  kind,  differentiate  and  develop  in  a  manner 
ouite  unlike  that  followed  by  the  regulating  structures. 
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The  common  trait  referred  to  is  most  visible  where  the 
two  kinds  of  aggregates  respectively  consisted  at  first  of 
similar  segments^  which  gradaally  became  consolidated. 
Among  animals  the  annnlose  type  best  shows  ns  this  trans- 
formation with  all  its  concomitants.  The  segments,  or 
BomiteSy  as  they  are  called^  forming  a  low  kind  of  aquatic 
worm,  snch  as  a  Syliis,  repeat  one  another's  structures. 
Each  has  its  enlargement  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  each  its 
contractile  dilatation  of  the  great  blood-yessel ;  each  its 
portion  of  the  doable  nervous  cord,  with  ganglia  when  these 
exist;  each  its  branches  from  the  nervous  and  vascular 
trunks  answering  to  those  of  its  neighbours ;  each  its 
similarly  answering  set  of  muscles ;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings through  the  body-wall ;  and  so  on  throughout,  even  to 
the  organs  of  reproduction.  Externally,  too,  they  have  like 
locomotive  appendages,  like  branchiao,  and  sometimes  even 
like  pairs  of  eyes  {Prin.  of  Bio,,  §  205).  But  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  Annulosa,  such  as  Crustaceans  and  Insects, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  some  of 
them  so  completely  fused  that  their  divisions  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  organs  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.  In  a  moth  or  a 
cockroach,  the  abdomen  of  which  is  still  externally  seg- 
mented, these  internal  parts  which  carry  on  sustentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment ; 
but  the  crop,  stomach,  glands,  intestines,  severally  extend 
themselves  through  two,  three,  four,  or  more  segpnents. 
Meanwhile  it  is  observable  that  the  nervous  centres  carrying 
on  co-ordination,  though  now  partially  unlike  in  the  succes- 
sive segments,  have  by  no  means  lost  their  original  relations 
to  the  segments*  Though  in  a  moth  the  anterior  ganglia, 
controlling  the  external  activities,  have  become  a  good  deal 
displaced  and  integpiuted ;  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
segments,  relatively  small  as  they  now  are,  remain  in  their 
localities. 

With  the  industrial  structures   which  arise  in  a  large 
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Bociity  formed  by  permanent  consolidation  of  small  societies^ 
Hie  like  happens :  ihej  extend  tliemselTes  without  reference 
to  political  diFisions,  great  or  litUe.  We  have  around  as  a 
Bufficiencj  of  illustrations.  Just  noting  the  partial  differen- 
tiations of  the  agricultural  system^here  oharacteriaed  by  pre- 
dominance of  cereal  produce^  here  by  the  raising  of  cattle, 
and  in  mountainous  parts  by  sheep-farming — differences  that 
have  no  reference  to  county-boundaries — we  may  note  moie 
especially  how  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  that  manu- 
facture are  wholly  unrelated  to  the  original  limits  of  political 
groups,  and  to  whatever  limits  were  politically  established 
afterwards.  We  have  an  iron-secreting  district  occupying 
part  of  Worcestershire,  part  of  Staffordshire,  part  of  War- 
wickshire; the  cotton  manufacture  is  not  restricted  to 
Lancashire,  but  takes  in  a  northern  district  of  Derbyshire ; 
and  in  the  coal  and  iron  region  round  Newcastle  and 
Durham  it  is  the  sa.me.  So,  too,  of  the  smaller  political 
divisions  and  the  smaller  parts  of  our  industrial  structures. 
A  manufacturing  town  grows  without  regajrd  to  parish- 
boundaries  ;  which  are,  indeed,  often  traversed  by  the  pre- 
mises of  single  establishments.  On  a  larger  scale  the  like  is 
shown  us  by  our  great  city.  London  overruns  many  parishes, 
and  its  increase  is  not  checked  by  the  division  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Occasionally  it  is  observable  that 
even  national  boundaries  fail  to  prevent  this  consequence 
of  industrial  localization :  instance  the  fact  named  by 
Hallam,  that  '^the  woollen  manufacture  spread  from  Flanders 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  into  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France.'V  Meanwhile  the  controlling  structures, 
however  much  they  change  in  their  proportions,  do  not  thus 
lose  their  relations  to  the  original  segments.  The  regulating 
agencies  of  our  counties  continue  to  represent  what  were 
once  independent  governments.  In  the  old  English  period 
the  county  was  an  area  ruled  by  a  cornea  or  earl,  and  vary- 
ing in  its  limits  with  his  po^noer.  According  to  Mr.  Stubbs, 
"  the  constitutional  machinery  of  the  shire  thus  represents 
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either  the  national  organization  of  the  sereral  divisions 
created  by  West  Saxon  •  conqnest ;  or  that  of  the  earljr 
settlements  which  united  in  the  Mercian  kingdom  as  it 
advanced  "westwards;  or  the  re-arrangement  by  the  West 
Saxon  dynasty  of  the  whola  of  England  on  the  principles 
already  at  work  in  its  own  shires/'  Similarly  respecting  the 
eighty  small  Gaulish  states  which  originally  occupied  the 
area  of  France,  M,  De  Coulanges  says — "  Ni  les  Bomains  ni 
les  Germains,  ni  la  fSodalite  ni  la  monarchic  n'ont  d^truit 
ces  unites  vivaces;''  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
remained  substantially,  as  ^* provinces*'  and  ^'pays/'  the 
minor  local  governments. 

§  243.  This  community  of  traits  between  the  development 
of  sustaining  structures  in  an  individual  organism  and  in  a 
social  organism,  requires  to  be  expressed  apart  from  detail 
before  its  full  meaning  can  be  seen. 

What  is  the  law  of  evolution  in  the  digestive  system  of 
an  animal  as  most  generally  stated  f  That  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal  becomes  adapted  in  structure  and  function  to 
the  matters,  animal  or  vegetal,  brought  in  contact  with  its 
interior ;  and,  further,  that  its  several  parts  acquire  fitnesses 
for  dealing  with  these  matters  at  successive  stages  of  their 
preparation  :  that  is,  the  foreign  substances  serving  for  sus- 
tentation,  on  which  its  interior  operates,  determine  the 
general  and  special  characters  of  that  interior.  And  what, 
Htated  in  terms  similarly  general,  is  the  law  of  evolution  of 
the  industrial  system  in  a  society  f  That  as  a  whole  it  takes 
on  activities  and  correlative  structures,  determined  by  the 
minerals,  animals,  and  vegetals,  with  which  its  working 
population  are  in  contact;  and  that  industrial  specializa- 
tions in  parts  of  its  population,  are  determined  by  differ- 
ences, organic  or  inorganic,  in  the  local  products  those  parts 
have  to  deal  with* 

The  truth  that  while  the  material  environment,  yielding 
in  various  degrees  and  with  various  advantages  consumable 
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between  the  distributing  Bystems,  individaal  and  social,  in 
their  saccessive  stages. 

§  245.  Protozoa  of  the  rhizopod  type  are  without  channels 
of  communication  from  part  to  part.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  parts,  the  likeness  of  function  among  the  parts,  and  their 
great  variability  of  relative  position,  make  a  distributing 
system  alike  useless  and  impracticable.  Even  such  animal 
aggregates  as  Myxomyeetes,  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
but  are  homogeneous,  have  no  permeable  lines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  nutriment.  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 
Tribes  that  are  sm^ll,  migratory^  and  without  division  of 
labour,  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  formation  of 
channels  for  intercourse.  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are,  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  forming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  quickly  overgrown;  and  even 
where  they  are  settled,  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no 
unlikenesses  of  occupations,  the  movements  of  individuals 
from  place  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  leave 
traces. 

Compound  aggregates  of  which  the  parts^  differentiy  re* 
lated  to  conditions,  assume  different  function?,  must  have 
channels  for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates 
grow.  Through  the  mere  double-walled  sac  constituting  a 
hydra,  nutritive  matter  absorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may 
reach  the  outer  layer  without  visible  openings :  passing,  as 
we  may  assume,  along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once 
opened,  are  continually  followed  and  made  more  permeable. 
With  advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  further 
from  the  stomach,  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach — 
a  gastric  cavity  that,  sends  ramifications  throughout  the 
body.  Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such 
gastric  sinuses  occurs  in  the  Medusce  and  again  in  the 
Vlanarias,     But  in  those  higher  types  characterized  by  a 
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peri-visceral  sac  containing  the  filtered  nutriment,  this,  whicli 
IS  the  rudiment  of  a  vascular  system,  becomes  the  cavity 
out  of  which  there  diverge  channels  ramifying  through  the 
tissues — laeunjOB  probably  formed  by  the  draughts  of  liquid 
caused  by  local  demands,  and  established  by  the  repetition  of 
such  draughts.  With  societies,  as  with  living 

bodies,  channels  of  communication  are  produced  by  the 
movements  which  they  afterwards  f t^silitate :  each  transit 
making  subsequent  transits  eas^r.  Sometimes  lines  opened 
by  animals  are  followed;  as  by  the  Nagas,  who  use  the 
tracks  made  through  the  jungle  by  wild  beasts.  Similarly 
caused,  the  early  paths  of  men  are  scarcely  better  than 
these.  As  described  by  Thompson,  the  roads  of  the  Bcch- 
uanas  are  '^  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
made  by  the  quaghas  and  antelopes/'  Burton  says  that 
throughout  Eastern  Africa  '^the  most  frequented  routes  are 
foot-tracks  like  goat^walks/'  And  even  in  Abyssinia^  accord-* 
ing  to  Parkyns,  a  high  road  *'  is  only  a  track  worn  by  use, 
and  a  little  larger  than  the  sheep-paths,  froin  the  fact  of 
liiore  feet  passing  over  it/'  Even  with  such  social  growth 
as  produces  towns  carrying  on  much  intercourse,  there  is  at 
first  nothing  more  than  an  undesigned  production  of  a  less 
resistant  channel  by  force  of  much  passing.  Describing  the 
road  between  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  Bechuanas, 
Burohell  says^— ^'This  consists  of  a  number  of  footpaths  wide 
enough  only  for  a  single  person,  and  running  either  parallel 
to  each  othet*,  or-  crossing  very  obliquely,  I  counted  from 
twelve  to  about  ei^teeh  or  twenty  of  these  paths,  within 
the  breadth  of  a  few  yards.'' 

In  animal  organisms,  ascending  from  the  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  rn^re  ooong  of  r  nutritive  liquids  through  the  most 
permeable  places  in  the  tissues,  to  the  stage  in  which  occa- 
sional <3urrents  move  feebly  through  indefinite  sinuses,  we 
come  at  length  to  the  stage  in  whicb  there  are  regular 
motions  of  blood  along  vessels  having  definite  walls;  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  formation  of  a  true  vascular  system 
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begins  in  the  central  region  and  spreads  to  the  periphery : 
at  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-yisceral  sac  a  short  open* 
monthed  tube^  by  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  which 
agitation  is  kept  np  in  the  surrounding  liquid^  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tube  and  now  the  other ;  and 
gradually  this  primitive  hearty  elongating  and  giving  off 
derivative  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  kunmm^ 
originates  a  vascular  system.  The  like  happens  with 

the  channels  of  communication  through  the  social  organism: 
indefinite  lacunce,  as  we  see  that  they  all  are  at  the  outset^ 
first  acquire  definite  boundaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  traffic.  Describing  the  East  African  roads,  which  are 
in  most  places  like  goat-walks,  Barton  says  that  "  where 
fields  and  villages  abound  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges, 
horizontal  tree-trunks,  and  even  rude  stockades,  to  prevent 
trespassing  and  pilferage/'  So,  too,  in  Dahomey,  though  the 
roads  are  said  to  be  mostly  footpaths,  yet  Burton  says  that 
'^  the  roads  to  the  coast,  except  in  a  few  places,  are  good 
enough  for  wheeled  vehicles,''  while  "  the  road,  six  or  seven 
miles  long,  separating  the  two  capitals,  may  compare  with 
the  broadest  in  England ;"  and  from  the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
described  as  having  broad,  clean  streets,  there  radiate  towards 
distant  parts  of  the  territory  eight  pathways,  cut  by  succes- 
sive kings  through  the  forest— doubtless  replacing  the  pri- 
mitive paths  made  by  traffic.  Ignoring  Roman  roads,  which 
were  not  produced  by  local  evolution,  we  may  trace  in  our 
history  this  centrifugal  development  of  channels  of  commu- 
nication. The  paving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  eleventh  century;  and,  having  got  as  far 
outwards  as  Holbom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  spread  into  some  of  the  suburbs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  Henry  Yllltk's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed  was  '^merely  Abandoned  and  a  new  track 
selected."  Up  to  1750  the  great  north  road  from  London 
was  a  turnpike  for  the  first  100  miles^  and  ^*  north  of  that 
point  there  was  only  a  narrow  causeway  fit  for  pack-horses, 
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flanked  with  claj  sloughs  on  either  side/'  At  the  same  time, 
in  North-England  and  Mid-England,  the  roads  were  ''  still 
for  tlie  most  part  entirely  nnenolosed/'  Then  macadamiza- 
tion,  an  improvement  belonging  to  our  own  century,  begin- 
ning with  main  lines  of  communication,  gradually  extended 
itself  centrifugally  firdt  to  all  turnpike-roads,  then  to  parish 
roads,  and  finally  to  private  roads. 

Further  analogies  may  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  has  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  the 
railway;  which,  in  place  of  a  single  channel  for  movement 
in  both  directions,  habitually  has  a  double  channel — ^up-line 
and  down-line— analogous  to  the  double  set  of  tubes 
through  which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeds  from 
the  centre  and  towards  the  centre.  As  in  the  finished 
vascular  system  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct, 
the  divergent  secondary  ones  less  direct,  the  branches 
from  these  more  crooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the 
most  tortuous  of  all;  so  we  see  that  these  chief  lines 
of  transit  through  a  society  are  the  straightest,  high  roads 
less  straight,  parish  roads  more  devious,  and  so  on  down  to 
cart-tracks    through    fields.  One   more    strange 

parallel  exists.  In  considerably-developed  animals,  as  many 
Mollusca,  though  the  vascular  system  is  so  far  complete  in  its 
central  parts  that  the  arteries  have  muscular  coats,  and  are 
lined  with  *'  pavement  epithelium,^'  it  nevertheless  remains 
incomplete  at  the  periphery :  the  small  Uood-vessels  termi- 
nate in  lacuncB  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the 
developed  distributing  system  of  a  society,  we  see  that  while 
the  main  channels  are  definitely  bounded  and  have  surfaces 
fitted  for  bearing  the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffic,  the 
divergent  channels  carrying  less  traffic  are  less  highly  struc- 
tured ;  and  the  re-divergent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as 
they  ramify,  eveiywhere  end  in  laeunce — ^unfenced,  un- 
metalled  tracks  for  farm-cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  through 
field  or  wood,  over  moor  and  mountain. 

Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  significant  fact  that 
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in  proportion  as  organisms,  individual  and  social,  develop 
largely  the  appliances  for  conflict  with  other  organisms,  these 
channels  of  distribution  arise  not  for  internal  sustentation 
onlj,  but  partly,  and  of  ten  mainly,  for  transferring  materials 
from  the  sustaining  parts  to  the  expending  parts.  As  in 
an  animal  with  a  large  n^ryo-muscular  system,  arteries  are 
formed  more  for  carrying  blood  from  the  viscera  to  the  brain 
and  limbs  than  for  carrying  blood  from  one  viscus  taanother; 
so  in  a  kingdom  with  activities  predominantly  predat.ory  the 
chief  roads  are  those  made  for  military  purposes.  The  con- 
sumption of  men  and  supplies  in  war,  makes  more  necessary 
than  all  others  the  roads  which  take  them  ;  and  they  are  the 
first  to  assume  definiteness.  We  see  this  in  the  above-named 
royal  roads  in  Ashantee ;  again  in  the  Ancient  Peruvian 
royal  roads  for  conveying  troops ;  and  we  are  reminded  of 
the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the  Bomans,  between  finished 
roads  and  military  activity  at  remote  points.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  remains  the  same :  be  it  in  the  commercial 
railways  of  England  or  the  military  railways  of  Bussia, 
the  channels  arise  between  places  of  supply  and  places  of 
demand,  though  the  consumption  may  be  here  in  peace  and 
there  in  war. 

§  246^  When  from  the  channels  which  carry,  in  the  one 
case  blood-corpuscles  and  serum  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  commodities,  we  turn  to  the  movements  along  them^ 
we  meet  with  further  analogies. 

Devoid  of  cluomels  for  distribution,  low  types  of  animals 
show  us  nothing  but  an  extremely  slow,  as  weU  as  irregular, 
diffusion  through  the  tissues ;  and  so  in  primitive  societieOp 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amount  of  barter  goes  on,  the 
exchanged  products  are  dispersed  very  gradually  and  in  in- 
definite ways :  the  movements  are  feeble,  and  do  not  con- 
stitute anything  like  circulation.  On  ascending  to 
such  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  having  a  peri-visceral  sac  with 
pulsating  vessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribution  of  nutriment 
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which  cannot  be  called  circulationf  bat  which  approaches  to 
it :  the  pulsations,  setting  up  in  the  sarroanding  fluid  such 
waves  as  «ehd  feeble  corrents  through  the  sinuses  and 
lacunas,  presently  imdei^  a  rerersal,  causing  movenient  in 
the  opposite  direction.  This  alternation  of  wares  now 
setting  towards  a  certain  part  which  thereupon  becomes 
congested,  and  presently  setting  away  from  it  towards  parts 
which  have  been  drained,  is  analogous  to  the  first  move- 
ment of  distribution  in  developing  societies.  We  do  not 
begin  with  constant  currents  in  the  same  directions ;  but 
we  begin  with  periodical  currents,  now  directed'  to  certain 
spots  and  then  away  from  them^  Unquestioiiably,  what 
when  established  we  know  as  a  fair,  is  the  commercial  wave 
in  its  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly  advanced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  met  on  the  Wairuka  river  at  stated 
times  to  exchange  their  products ;  andthe  Fijians  of  different 
islands,  assembled  occasionally  at  a  fixed  place  for  barter. 
Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  population  these  streams  of 
people  and  commodities  which  set  at  internals  to  and-  from 
certain  places,  become  more  frequent.  The  semi^civilized 
African  kingdoms  show  us  stages.  On  the  Lowev  Niger, 
'^  every  town  has  a  market  once  in  four  days,''  and  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  river  a  large  fair  once  a  fortnight. 
We  learn  from  Park  that  in  other  cases,  as  at  Sansanding, 
besides  some  daily  sale  there  was  a  great  market  once  a 
week,  to  which  crowds  from  the  surrounding  country  came. 
And  then  in  the  largest  places,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  constant 
distribution  has  replaced  periodic  distribution.  So,  too,  in 
the  Batta  territory,  Sumatra^  there  are  assemblings  for 
traffic  every  fourth  day;  and  in  Madagascar,  besides  the 
daily  market  in  the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  in- 
tervals in  the  provincial  townst.  Ancient  American  Socie- 
ties displayed  this  stage  passing  into  a  higher.  Among  the 
Chibchas,  along  with  constant  traffic,  the  greatest  traffic  was 
at  eight-day  intervals;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets, 
had  larger  markets  every  five  days,  which^  in  adjacent  cities. 
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were  at  different  dates :  there  being  meanwhile  merchaati 
who,  Sahagun  says^  '*  go  through  the  whole  conntry  *  *  * 
buying  in  one  district  and  selling  in  others''— so  fore- 
shadowing  a  more  developed  system.  Clearly  these  occasional 
assemblings  and  dispersings,  shortening  their  intervals  until 
they  reach  a  daily  bringing  of  products  by  some  and  buying 
by  others,  thus  grow  into  a  regular  series  of  frequent  waves, 
transferring  things  from  places  of  supply  to  places  of  de- 
mand. Our  own  history  shows  how  such  slow  periodic  re- 
pletions and  depletions,  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  that, 
pass  gradually  into  a  rapid  circulation.  In  early  English 
times  the  great  fairs,  annual  and  other,  formed  the  chief 
means  of  distribution,  and  remained  important  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  not  only  villages  but  even  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shops,  were  irregularly  supplied  by  hawkers 
who  had  obtained  their  stocks  at  these  gatherings.  Along 
with  increased  population,  larger  industrial  centres,  and 
improved  channels  of  communication,  local  supply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  fulfilled 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  ^drs.  Afterwards  in  chief  places 
and  for  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  multiplied ; 
becoming  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distribution  such  that  of  some  foods  there  is  to  each  town 
an  influx  every  morning,  and  even  more  than  one  in  the 
day.  The  transition  from  times  when  the  only  movements 
of  people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  commenced  at  intervals  of 
several  days  public  vehicles  moving  at  only  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  shortened  their  inter-* 
vals  and  increased  their  speed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  our  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  goes  many  times  daily  at  high  speed  a  wave  that 
is  relatively  vast ;  sufficiently  show  us  how  the  social  circu- 
lation progresses  from  feeble,  slow,  irregular  movements  to 
a  rapid,  regular,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  247.  If  from  the  channels  of  communication  and  the 
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movements  along  th^n^  we  tnm  to  the  drcnlating  currents 
themselves^  and  consider  their  natures  and  their  relations  to 
the  parts^  we  still  meet  with  analogies. 

Belatively  simple  in  a  low  animal,  the  nutritive  fluid  be« 
comes  in  a  high  animal  relatirely  complex— a  heterogeneous 
combination  of  general  and  special  materials  required  by, 
and  produced  by,  the  several  parts.  So,  tod,  the  currents  of 
commodities,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  which  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  varied  in  composition ; 
but  as  we  advance  to  high  sodeties,  the  variety  of  compo- 
nents in  the  currents  continually  increases.  More- 
over, the  parallelism  of  composition  holds  in  another  way ; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  is  joined  with  crudity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  cases  results  from 
elaboration.  In  low  animal  types  the  product  of  a  rude 
digestion  is  carried  in  an  unprepared  state  throngb  extent 
sions  of  the  gastric  cavity  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
parts  which  need  it;  but  in  developed  types  the  refined 
products  are  separated  and  distributed — ^protein  substances 
of  several  kinds,  fats,  sugar,  etc.  And  while  the  blood  is 
thus  made  heterogeneous  by  contwiing  many  matters  fitted 
for  use,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
swarms  of  specially-adapted  corpuscles  which  take  part  in 
the  processes  of  purification,  etc.,  it  is  i;nade  more  hetero- 
geneous still  by  the  inorganic  constituents  which  aid  mole- 
cular change,  as  well  as  by  the  effete  products  of  molecular 
change  on  their  way  to  places  of  exit.  If,  now,  with  the 
currents  in  a  low  society,  we  contrast  the  currents  in  an  ad- 
vanced society,  we  see  that  here,  too,  the  greater  heterogeneity 
is  mainly  caused  by  the  many  kinds  of  manufactured  articles 
fitted  for  consumption ;  and  though  certain  waste  products 
of  social  life  do  not  return  into  the  circulating  currents, 
but  are  carried  off  by  und«'-ground  channels,  yet  othei 
waste  products  are  carried  off  along  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  circulation  which  bring  materials  for  consump- 
tion.                    Next  we  have  to  note  the  special  actions 
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which  the  local  stractares  exert  on  the  general  corrent  of 
commodities.  While  in  a  living  body  the  organs  seyerallj 
take  from  the  blood  everywhere  carried  through  them^ 
the  materials  needed  for  their  snstentation^  those  which  are 
oocnpied  in  excretion  and  secretion  also  severally  take  from 
the  blood  particular  ingredients^  which  they  either  cast  out 
or  compound.  A  salivary  gland  forms  from  the  matters  it 
appropriates^  a  liquid  capable  of  changing  starch  into  sug^r 
and  so  aiding  the  subsequent  preparation  of  food ;  the 
gastric  follicles  elaborate  and  pour  out  acids,  etc.,  which 
help  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  the  liver, 
separating  certain  waste  components,  throws  them  into  the 
intestine  as  bile,  along  with  that  glycogen  it  forms  from 
other  components  which  is  to  be  re-absorbed  for  use ;  and 
the  units  of  these  several  organs  live,  grow,  and  multiply, 
by  carrying  on   their  several  businesses.  So  is 

it  with  social  organs.  While  all  of  them,  under  restric- 
tions to  be  hereafter  specified,  absorb  from  the  distributed 
supply  of  commodities,  shares  needful  for  their  suatentation^ 
such  of  them  as  carry  oil  manufactures,  large  or  smiUl,  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  run 
everywhere,  the  materials  which  they  transform ;  and  after- 
wards return  into  these  streams  the  elaborated  products. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiar  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchase,  under  which  these  transactions  present  themselves 
to  us,  and  contemplating  simply  the  physical  proces8>  we 
see  it  to  be  undeniable  that  each  industrial  structure,  allow- 
ing various  materials  to  pass  through  its  streets  untouched, 
takes  out  of  the  mixed  current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon ; 
and  throws  into  the  circulating  stock  of  things,  sometimes 
through  a  difEerent  channel,  the  articles  it  has  prepared 
for  general  consumption. 

.  The  fact  that  competition  is  common  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  observed.  Though  commonly  thought  of  as  a 
phenomenon  exclusively  social^  competition  exists  in  a 
living  body — not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
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the  same  function,  aa  between  parts  that  carry  on  different 
fonctiona.  The  general  stock  of  nntriment  circulating 
through  an  organism  has  to  support  the  whole.  Each  organ 
appropriates  from  this  general  stock  all  it  can,  for  repair 
and  growth.  Whateter  each  takes  diminishes  hj  so  much 
the  amount  available  for  the  rest.  All  other  organs  therefore, 
jointly,  and  individually,  compete  for  blood  with  each  organ. 
So  that  though  the  welfare  of  each  is  indirectly  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  rest;  yet,-.direcily,  each  is  antagonistic  to 
the  rest.  Hence  it  happens  that  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafts  away  the  blood  as  to  stop  digestion;  that,  conversely, 
the  visceral  demand  for  blood  after  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
drains  the  brain  as  to  cause  sleep ;  and  that  extremely  vio*- 
lent  exertion,  carrying  an  excessive  amount  of  blood  to  the 
motor  organs,  may  both  arrest  digestion  and  diminish 
thought  and  feeling.  While  these  facts  prove  that  there 
is  competition,  they  also  prove  that  the  exalted  function  of 
a  part  caused  by  demands  made  on  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it.  Though,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  is 
in  the  higher  organisms  a  kind  of  regulation  which  secures 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  supplies  and  demands  under 
this  competitive  Arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
results  from  the  setting  of  blood  towards  parts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  activities.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themselves  much  bldod  but  develop  in  themselves 
vascular  structures  to  distribute  it,  show  mi  how  local  tissue- 
formation  (which  :under  normal  conditions  measures  the 
waste  of  tissue  in  discharging  function)  is  itself  a  cause  of 
increased  supply  of  materials.  Now  we  have  daily 

proof  that  in  a  society,  not  only  individuals  but  classes, 
local  and  general,  severally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  commodities  as  much  as  they  can ;  and  that  their 
several  abilities  to  appropriate  normally  depend  upon  their 
several  states  of  activity.  If  less  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
or  home  consumptibn,  furnaces  are  blown  out,  men  are  dis- 
charged, and  there  flows  towards  the  district  a  diminished 
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stream  of  the  things  required  for  nutrition,  causing  arrest 
oi  growth  and^  if  continued,  even  decay.  When  a  cotton 
famine  entails  greater  need  for  woollens,  the  increased 
activity  of  the  factories  producing  them,  while  it  leads  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  sending  out  of 
more  manufactured  goods,  determines  towards  the  cloth  dis- 
tricts augmented  supplies  of  all  kinds — ^men,  money,  con- 
sumable commodities;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  building  of  new  ones.  Evidently  this  process 
in  each  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  organ,  results  from 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation  ;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition,  not  between  units  simply  but 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  body,  high 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parts  called  into  gpreatest  activity 
by  the  rc^^uirements  of  the  rest. 

§  248.  Of  course,  along  with  these  likenesses  there  go 
difEerences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  between 
the  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  dis- 
creteness of  a  social  organism.  I  may  name,  first,  a  differ- 
ence which  accompanies  the  likeness  last  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body  politic  were  mostly  fixed 
in  their  positions,  as  the  units  forming  an  individual  body 
are,  the  feeding  of  them  would  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respectire  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  have  to  be  taken  home  to  them. 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  food  are 
daily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  units, 
would  be  the  universal  process.  But  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work- 
ing places,  are  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the 
process  of  distribution  is  effected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency.  Further,  there  results 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways  in 
wl;ich  motion  is  given  to  the  circulating  currents  in  the  two 
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cases.  Physical  cohesion  of  the  parts  in  an  indiyidnal  living 
bodj^  makes  possible  the  propulsion  of  the  nntritive  liquid  by 
a  contractile  organ ;  bat  lacking  this  physical  cohesion,  and 
lacking  too  the  required  metamorphosis  of  units,  the  body* 
politic  cannot  have  its  currents  of  commodities  thus  moved : 
though  remotely  produced  by  other  forces,  their  motion  has 
to  be  proximately  produced  by  forces  within  the  currents 
themselves. 

Becogpuzing  these  unliken^sses,  however,  we  see  that  they 
do  but  qualify  the  essential  likenesses*  In  both  oases  so  long 
as  there  is  little  or  no  differentiation  of  parts  there  is  little  or 
no  need  for  channels  of  communication  among  the  parts ; 
and  even  a  slight  differentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
unlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,  does  not  demand  appli- 
ances for  transfer.  But  when  the  division  of  labour,  physio- 
logical or  sociological,  has  so  far  progressed  that  parts  at 
some  distance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growth  of 
channels  of  distribution,  with  agents  effecting  distribution, 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  development  of  the  distri* 
buting  system  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  develop- 
ments. A  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 
between  the  progressing  circulations  in  the  two  cases. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amounts  of  exchange,  obstacles  to 
transfer,  unite  in  preventing  at  first  anything  more  than  very 
slow  and  irregpilar  repletions  and  depletions,  now  at  one 
place  now  at  another;  but  with  increase  of  parts  increas- 
ingly specialized  in  their  functions,  increasingly  efficient 
therefore,  and  combining  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of 
general  life,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  large  distribu- 
tions in  constant  directions.  Irregular,  weak  and  slow  move- 
ments at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a  regular  rapid 
rhythm  by  strong  and  unceasing  local  demands.  Yet 
more.  With  the  advance  of  the  aggregate,  individual  or 
social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity,  there  goes  advancing 
heterogeneity  in  the  circulating  currents;  which,  at  first 
containing  few  crude  matters,  contain  at  last  many  prepared 
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matters.  In  both  cases,  too,  those  stmctnres  which  elabo- 
rate the  reqoisites  for  sustentation,  stand  to  these  currents 
in  like  relations — take  from  them  the  raw  materials  on  which 
they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or  indirectly  deliver  into 
them  again  the  products;  and  in  both  cases  these  structures, 
competing  with  one  another  for  their  shares  of  the  circu- 
lating stock  of  consumable  matters,  are  enabled  to  appro- 
priate, to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow,  in  proportion  to 
their  performances  of  functions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  us 
is  that  the  distributing  system  in  the  social  organism,  as  in 
the  individual  organism,  has  its  development  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  transfer,  among  inter-dependent  parts. 
Lying  between  the  two  original  systems,  which  carry  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  surrounding  exist- 
ences, and  the  inner  dealings  with  miaterials  required  for 
sustentation,  its  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments  of  this  carrying  function  between  the  two  great 
systems  as  wholes,  and  between  the  sub^^livisions  of  each. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THB   REGULATINQ   SYSTEM. 


§  249.  Whkn  observing  how  the  great  systems  of  organs, 
indiyidaal  and  social^  are  originally  marked  off  from  one 
another,  we  recognised  the  general  trath  that  the  inner  and 
onter  parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  those  fano- 
tions  which  their  respective  positions  necessitate— the  one 
having  to  deal  with  environing  actions  and  agents^  the  other 
having  to  use  internally-placed  materials.  We  have  seen 
how  the  evolution  of  interior  structures  is  determined  by  the 
natures  and  distributions  of  these  matters  they  are  in  contact 
with.  We  have  now  to  see  how  the  evolution  of  the  strnc 
tures  carrying  on  outer  actions  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ters of  things  existing  around. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  the  fact  to  be  here  set 
forth  is,  that  while  the  alimentary  systems  of  animals  and 
the  industrial  systems  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  with  the  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  used 
for  sustentation,  the  regulating  and  expending  systems 
(nervo-motor  in  the  one,  and  governmental-military  in  the 
other)  are  developed  into  fitness  for  dealing  with  surround- 
ing organisms,  individual  or  social — other  animals  to  be 
caught  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conquered  or 
resisted.  In  both  cases  that  organization  which  fits  the 
aggregate  for  acting  together  as  a  whole  in  conflict  with 
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other  aggregates^  indirectly  results  from  tlie  carrying  on 
of  the  continued  conflict  with  other  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  caught  by  an  enemy ; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catching  prey:  death 
being  in  either  case  the  result.  Sharp  sight  saves  the  herb- 
iyorous  animal  from  a  distant  camiYore;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  creature  far  below^ 
which  would  else  have  escaped.  Obviously  it  is  the  same 
with  quickness  of  hearing  and  delicacy  of  scent ;  the  same 
with  all  improvements  of  limbs  that  increase  the  power,  the 
agility,  the  accuracy  of  movements;  the  same  with  all 
appliances  for  attack  and  defence — claws,  teeth,  horns,  etc. 
And  equally  true  must  it  be  that  each  advance  in  that  nerv- 
ous system  which,  using  the  information  coming  through 
the  senses,  excites  and  guides  these  external  organs,  becomes 
established  by  giving  an  advantage  to  its  possessor  in  pre- 
sence of  prey,  enemies,  and  competitors.  On  glancing  up 
from  low  types  of  animals  having  very  imperfect  eyes  and 
feeble  powers  of  motion,  to  high  tjpes  of  animals  having 
wide  vision,  considerable  intelligence,  and  great  activity,  it 
becomes  undeniable  that  where  loss  of  life  is  entailed  on  the 
first  by  these  defects,  life  is  pteseiTed  in  the  last  by  these 
superiorities.  The  implication,  then,  is  that  successive  im- 
provements of  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the 
internal  co-ordinating  apparatus  which  uses  them,  have  in- 
directly resulted  from  the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of 
organisms  with  one  another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
evolves  the  regulating  system  of  a  political  aggregate,  and 
how  there  are  developed  those  appliances  for  offence  and 
defence  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
societies  originate  governmental  structures,  and  are  causes 
of  all  such  improvements  in  those  structures  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  corporate  action  against  environing  so- 
cieties,   Observe,^  first,  the  conditions  under  which  then) 
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is  an  absence  of  this  agency  furthering  combination;  and 
then  observe  the  conditions  under  which  this  agency  begins 
to  show  itself. 

Where  food,  is  scarce,  diffusion  great,  and  co-operation 
consequently  hindered,  there  is  no  established  chieftainship. 
The  Faegiana,  the  Gayaguas  or  Wood-Indians  of  South 
America,  the  Jungle-Yeddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa,  are  instances.  They  do  not  form  unions  for 
defence,  and  have  no  recognized  authorities :  personal  pre« 
dominance  of  a  temporary  kind,  such  as  tends  to  arise  in 
every  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it.  So  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, necessarily  much  scattered,  Heame  says — ^'  they  live 
in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom ;  no  one  apparently  claiming  the 
superiority  over,  or  acknowledging  the  least  subordination  to, 
another : ''  joined  with  which  &ct  stands  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  know  what  war  means.  And  in  like  manner  where  barren- 
ness of  territory  negatives  anything  more  than  occasional  as- 
semblings, as  with  the  Chippewayans,  there  is  nothing  like 
ohieftainship  beyond  the  effect  due  to  character ;  and  this  is 
very  small.  In  other  cases  adequate  concentration 

is  negatived  by  the  natures  of  the  people.  They  are  too  little 
social  or  too  little  subordinate.  It  is  thus  with  the  Abord, 
Hill-tribes  of  India,  who,  "  as  they  themselves  say,  are  like 
tigers,  two  cannot  dwell  in  one  den,''  and  who  have  their 
houses  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  and  three."  It 
is  thus,  too,  as  before  pointed  out  (§  35),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  who  '' separate  if  they  dispute.'' 
Here  both  the  diffusion  and  the  disposition  causing  the  dif- 
fusion, check  the  evolution  of  a  political  head.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  cases  like  these  that  governmental  co-ordi- 
nation is  absent.  It  is  absent  also  among  tribes  that  are 
settled  and  considerably  more  advanced,  provided  they  are 
not  given  to  war.  Among  such  Papuans  as  the  Arafuras 
and  the  people  of  Dairy mple  Island,  there  are  no  chiefs : 
the  people  living  ''in  such  peace  and  brotherly  love  with 
one  another"    that  they   need   no   control  but  the  de- 
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cisiona  of  their  elders.  The  Todas,  too,  wholly  without 
military  organization,  and  described  as  peaceable,  mild, 
friendly,  have  no  political  headships.  So  again  is  it  with 
the  placable  Bodo  and  Dhimals ;  described  as  having 
many  amiable  qualities — ^being  honest,  trathful,  entirely 
free  from  revenge,  cruelty,  and  violence*— and  whose 
headmen  have  authorities  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  To 
whioh,  as  similarly  significant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 
referred  to  by:  Dr.  Hooker  as  '^  really  amiable,''  are  said  by 
Campbell  to  be  '^  wonderfully  honest,^'  '^  singularly  forgiving 
of  injuries,''  '^  making  mutual  amends  and  concessions "; 
while  at  the  same  time  ^^  .they  are  averse  to  soldiering,  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  in  our  army,"  and  are  so  little 
subordinate  that  they  fly  to  the  jungle  and  live  on  roots 
rather  than  submit  to  injustice. 

Now  observe  how  the  headless  state  is  changed  and  poli- 
tical co-ordination  initiated.  Edwards  says  the  Caribs  in 
time  of  peace  admitted  no  supremacy  :  only  their  old  men 
had  a  kind  of  ill-defined  authority ;  but,  he  adds,  '^in  war,  ex- 
perience had  taught  them  that  subordination  was  as  requi- 
site as  courage."  So,  too,  describing  the  confederation  ci 
tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Humboldt  says  they  are  "  war- 
like hordes  who  see  no  advantage  in  the  ties  of  society 
but  for  common  defence."  Of  the  Creeks,  whose  sub- 
ordination to  authority  is  but  slight.  Swan  tells  us  ''it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  impress  on  the 
community  at  large  the  necessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
should  be  binding  upon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them."  Again  Bonwipk  says — "  Chieftains  un- 
doubtedly did  exist  among  the  Tasmanians,  though  they 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  never- 
theless, recognized,  especially  in  time  of  war,  as  leaders  of 
the  tribes.  #  *  *  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re^ 
tired  to  the  quietude  of  every-day  forest  life."  In  other 
cases  we  find  a  permanent  change  produced.  Kotzebue 
says  the  Kamtschadales  ''acknowledge  no  chief";   while 
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^riev^  says  that  the  onlj  authority  was  that  of  ''  the  old 
men^  br  those  who  were  remarkable  for  their  bravery/' 
And  iiieii  it  is  remarked  that  these  statements  refer  to  the 
time  before  the  Russian  oonqnest — ^before  there  had  been 
combined  opposition  to  an  enemy.  This  develop- 

ment of  simple  headship  in  a  tribe  by  conflict  with  ocber 
tribes,  we  find  advancing  into  compound  headship  along 
with  larger  antagonisms  of  race  with  race.  Of  the  Pata- 
gonians  Falkner  tells  us  that  though  the  tribes  ''are  at 
continual  tMrianoe  among  themselves,  yet  they  often  join 
together  against  the  Spaniards.^'  It  was  the  same  with  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  confederacy  of  the  six  na- 
tions, which  held  together  under  a  settled  system  of  co- 
operation^ resulted  from  war  with  the  English.  Stages  in 
the  genesis  of  this  compound  ccmtroUing  agency  by  con- 
flict with  other  societies  are  shown  us  by  the  Polynesians. 
In  Samoa  eight  or  ten  village-communities,  whi<^h  are  in 
other  respects  independent^ 

*'  unite  by  common  conaent,  and  form  a  district  or  state  for  .mutoal  pro- 
tection. *  *  ifi  When  war  is  threatened  by  another  district,  no  single 
village  can  act  alone;  «  ♦  *  Some  of  these  districts  or  states  have 
their  king;  others  cannot  agree  on  the  choice  of  one;  >»  *  «  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  king,  or  even  a  district  whose  power  extends  all  over 
the  group.  Yet  in  ease  of  war,  they  sometimes  combine  in  twos  4r 
ihrees." 

Early  histories  of  the  civilized  similarly  show  us  how  union 
.of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  ofEensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses^ necessitating  co-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends 
to  initiate  a  central  co-ordinating  agency.  Instance  the 
Hebrew  monarchy:  the  previously-separate  tribes  of  Is- 
raelites became  a  nation  subordinate  to  Saul  and  David, 
during  wars  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and 
Philistines.  Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks :  the  growth 
of  the  Athenian  hegepony  into  mastership,  and  the  organi- 
zation, pplitical  and  navij,  which  accompanied  it,  was  a  con- 
comitant of  the  continued  activity  of  the  confederacy  against 
external  enemies.    Instance  in  later  times  the  development 
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of  goremmeDts  among  Teatonic  peoples.  At  the  liegui* 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  there  were  only  cbieftainships  of 
separate  tribes;  and,  daring  irars,  temponuy  greater  chief- 
tainships of  allied  forces.  Between  the  firei  and  the  fifUi 
oentarics  the  federations  made  to  resist  or  inrade  the 
Itonmn  empire  did  pot  evolTe  permanent  beads  j  hut  in 
the  fifth  century  the  prolonged  military  activities  of  these 
federations  ended  in  the  military  leaders  becoming  kings 
over  consolidated  states. 

As  this  difFerentiation  by  which  there  arises  first  a  tem- 
porary and  then  a  permanent  military  head,  who  3>a8ses  in- 
sensibly into  political  head,  is  initiated  by  conflict  with 
adjacent  societies,  it  naturally  happens  that  his  political 
power  increases  as  military  activity  continnes.  Other  things 
e<[nal,  corporate  action  of  a  society  in  war  is  effective  in 
proportion  as  obedience  to  a  commander  is  profonnd;  and 
obviously  if  success,  thus  going  along  with  submission  to 
control,  leads  to  the  conqnest  or  eztormination  of  peoples 
who  are  less  subordinate,  it  follows  that  the  subordination 
causing  success  in  wars,  and  the  consequent  persistence  in 
wars,  tend  to  go  together  and  to  further  one  another.  Every- 
where, providing  extreme  diSusion  does  not  prevent,  we  find 
this  union  of  predatory  activity  with  sabmiasion  to  despotic 
rule.  Asia  shows  it  in  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who  are  slave- 
hunters  and  robbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once  elective 
but  now  hereditary,  Michael  says — "The  word  manap  lito- 
raliy  means  a  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense.  It  was 
at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  elder  distinguished  for  bis 
cruelty  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appellation 
became  general  to  all  the  Kirghiz  rulers."  Africa  shows 
it  in  the  cannibal  Kiamniams,  whose  king  is  unlimited  lord 
of  persons  and  things ;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Da- 
homans  with  their  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Ashan- 
teea  all  trained  to  arms :  both  o£  them  under  governments 
so  absolute  that  the  highest  officials  are  slaves  to  the  king. 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  Fijians,  whose  tribes  are  ever  fight- 
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iiig  with  and  eating  one  another,  and  among  whom  loyalty 
to  absolate  rulers  is  the  extremest  imaginable— even  so  ex- 
treme that  people  of  a  slave  district  ^'  said  it  was  their  duty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  chiefs/'  This 

relation  between  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
and  the  degree  of  military  activity,  has,  indeed,  been  made 
familiar  to  ns  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modem  civil- 
ized races.  The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions as  well  as  in  the  frescoes  and  papyri  of  Egypt. 
The  case  of  PaaSanias  and  other  such  cases,  were  regarded 
by  the  Spartans  themselves  as  showing  the  tendency  of 
generals  to  become  despots— as  showing,  that  is^  the  ten- 
dency of  active  operations  against  adjacent  societies  to 
generate  centralized  political  power.  How  the  imperative- 
ness fostered  by  continnoos  command  of  armies,  and  affect- 
ing a  society  in  proportion  as  its  armies  are  identified  with 
it,  thus  passes  into  political  imperativeness,  has  been  again 
and  again  sho?m  ns  in  later  histories. 

Here,  then,  the  induction  we  have  to  carry  with  us  is  that 
as  in  the  individual  organism  that  nervo-mnscnlar  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organisms,  begins 
with,  and  Is  developed  by,  that  warfare;  so  the  govern- 
mental-military organization  of  a  society,  is  initiated  by, 
and  evolves  along  with,  the  wars  between  societies.  Or 
to  speak  more  strictly,  there  is  thus  evolved  that  part  of  its 
governmental  organization  which  conduces  to  efficient  co- 
operation against  other  societies. 

§  251.  The  development  of  the  regulating  system  may  now 
be  dealt  with.  Let  ns  first  trace  the  gOTemmental  agency 
through  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  small  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual 
and  social,  the  regulating  structure  does  not  become  com- 
plex :  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  forming 
and  supporting  it,  exist.  But  complexity  begins  in  com- 
pound aggregates.    In  either  case  its  commencement  is  seen 
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in  tlie  riae  of  a  saperior  co-ordin&ting  centre  exerciatng 
control  over  inferior  oentres.  Among  animala  the 

Annuhaa  illastrete  this  most  clearly.  In  an  anuelid  the  like 
cerrous  strnctnres  of  the  like  snccesBire  segments^  are  bat 
little  Bubordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  groop  of  ganglia. 
Bat  along  with  that  erolatioD  which,  integratiDg  and  dif- 
ferentiating the  segments,  prodaces  a  higher  aimulose 
animal,  there  arise  at  the  end  which  mores  foremoet,  more 
developed  Benue  and  oppendagea  for  action,  aa  well  as  a 
cluster  of  ganglia  comiected  with  them;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  an  increasing  control  exercised  by  it 
OTer  the  ganglia  dl  the  posterior  segments.  Not  very  strcmgl; 
marked  in  snoh  littlQ-iote^rated  types  as  centipedes,  a 
nervons  centralisation  of  this  kind  becomes  great  in  such 
integrated  types  as  the  higher  onutaceans  and  the  arach- 
nida.  So  is  it  in  the  progress  from  compound 

social  aggregates  that  are  loosely  coherent  to  those  which 
are  consolidated.  Manifestly  daring  those  early  stages 
in  which  the  chief  of  a  coocguering  tribe  succeeds  only 
in  making  the  chiefs  <A  adjacent  tribes  tribatory  while 
he  lives,  the  political  centralization  is  bnt  slight;  and 
hence,  as  in  cases  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  else- 
where, the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselves 
when  they  can  throw  off  their  temporary  subordination. 
Many  peoples  that  hare  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa> 
rate  simple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  rarions  degrees  of 
cohesion,  rarious  stages  in  the  subjection  of  local  goreming 
centres  to  a  general  goreming  centre.  When  first  risited, 
the  Sandwioh  Islanders  hod  a  king  with  tnrbnlent  chiefs, 
formerly  independent ;  and  in  l^iti  there  was  similarly  a 
monarch  with  secondary  rulers  but  little  subordinate.  So  was 
it  with  the  New  2ealanders ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  century  since.  The  nature  of  the  political  organiza. 
tion  during  such  stages,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  decrees 
of  power  which  the  general  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  people  of  each  division.     Thus  of  (he  Tohitiaus  we  read 
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that  the  power  of  the  oUef  was  supreme  in  his  own  district, 
and  greater  than  that  of  the  king  oyer  the  whole.  Lichien- 
stein  .telb  na  of  the  Eoossas  that  ^'  ihey  are  all  vassals  of 
the  kingy  chie£9>  as  well  as  those  under  4hem ;  but  the  sub- 
jects are  generally  so  blindly  attached  to  their  chiefs,  that 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king/'  "  Scarcely  would 
the  slave  of  an  Ashantee  chief/'  says  Gmickshank,  '^  obey 
the  mandate  of  his  king,  without  the  special  concurrence  of 
his  immediate  master/'  And  concerning  the  three  gradea 
of  chiefs  among  the  Araucanians,  Thompson  says  of  those 
who  rule  the  smallest  divisions  that  ^'  their  authority  is  less 
pn&carious"  than  that  of  the  higher  officers.  These  few 
instances,  which  might  be  readily  multiplied^  remind  us 
of  the  relations  of  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feudal  times ;  when  there  were  long  periods  during*  which 
the  subjection  of  barons  to  kings  was  being  established — • 
dui*mg  which  failures  of  cohesion  aind  re-assertions  of  local 
authority  occurred — during  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  ruler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  ruler. 

And  now  let  us  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im-> 
plied,  that  this  subordination  of  local  governing  c^itrea 
to  a  general  governing  centre,  habitually  accompanies  co- 
operation  of  parts  of  the  compound  aggregate  in  its:  con- 
flicts with  other  such  aggregates.  Between  such  superior 
AnntUoga  SLS  the  winged  insects  and  dawed  crustaceans 
above  described  as  having  centralised  nervous  systems,  and 
tiie  inferior  Annulosa  ooniposed  of  many  similar  segments 
with  feeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centmlized  nervous  systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  offensive  and  defensive  appendages  of 
efficieiit  kinds.  In  the  high  types>  nervous  subordination  of 
tihe  posterior  segments  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  those  anterior  appendages  which  preserve  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  its  dealings  with  prey;  and  this, 
centralization  of  the  nervous  structure  has  resulted  from 
the    co-operation   of  these   external   organs.  It 
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is  thus  also  with  the  political  centralisatioiiB  which  become 
permanent.  So  loi^  ta  the  anbordination  is  established  by 
interoal  conflict  of  the  divisions  with  one  another,  and 
hence  involves  antagonism  among  them,  it  remains  unstable ; 
bat  it  tends  towards  etalnlity  in  proportion  as  the  regulat- 
ing agents,  major  and  minor,  are  habitnated  to  combined 
action  against  external  enemiee.  The  recent  changes  in 
Germany  have  re-ill  astrated  nnder  onr  eyes  this  political 
centralization  by  combination  in  war,  which  was  so  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  rise  of 
monarchical  govemments  over  numerous  fiefs. 

How  this  compound  regulating  agency  for  intemail  con- 
trol, resnlts  from  combined  external  actions  of  the  com- 
pound aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember- 
ing that  at  first  the  army  and  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  dnring  early  stt^es  of  civilization  the  militaiy 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population,  ex- 
cluding only  the  slaves — co-extensive  with  all  that  part  of 
the  society  which  has  political  life.  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilised,  and  the  nation  the  quiescent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  bands  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  common 
enemy  under  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  subordination  to  the  major  head ;  and 
aa  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  subordination  home  with 
them,  the  military  organization  developed  daring  war  sur- 
vives as  the  political  organization  daring  peace. 

Chiefly,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  com- 
pound regulating  system  formed  during  the  formation  of  a 
compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  independ- 
ent local  centres  of  regolation  become  dependent  local 
centres,  serving  as  deputies  under  command  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agents  acting  ander  direction  of  the  cephalic  ganglia. 

^  252.  This  formation  of  a  compound  refj^alating  syi<tem 
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characteriaed  by  a  dominant  centre  and  sabordinate  centres, 
IS  accompanied^  in  both  individual  organisms  and  social 
organisms^  by  increasing  size  and  complexity  of  the  domi- 
nant centre. 

In  an  animal,  along  with  development  of  senses  to  yield 
information  and  limbs  to  be  guided  in  conformity  with  it,  so 
that  by  their  co-operation  prey  may  be  caught  and  enemies 
escaped,  there  must  arise  one  place  to  which  the  various 
kinds  of  information  are  brought,  and  from  which  are  issued 
the  adjusted  motor  impulses ;  and,  in  proportion  as  evolu- 
tion of  the  senses  and  limbs  progresses,  this  centre  which 
itilizes  increasingly-varied  information  and  directs  better- 
combined  movements,  necessarily  comes  to  have  more  numer- 
ous unlike  parts  and  a  greater  total  mass.  Ascending 
through  the  annulose  sub-kingdom,  we  find  in  its  higher 
types  this  aggregation  of  optic,  auditory,  and  other  ganglia 
receiving  stimuli,  together  with  the  ganglia  controlling  the 
chief  legs,  claws,  etc.  And  so  in  the  vertebrate  series, 
beginning  in  its  lowest  member  with  an  almost  uniform 
cord  formed  of  local  centres  undirected  by  a  brain,  we  rise 
finally  to  a  cord  appended  to  an  integrated  cluster  of  minor 
centres  through  which  are  issued  the  commands  of  certain 
supreme  centres  growing  out  of  them.  In  a  so- 

ciety it  similarly  happens  that  the  political  agency  which 
gains  predominance,  is  gradually  augmented  and  compli- 
cated by  additional  parts  for  additional  functions.  The  chief 
of  chiefs  begins  to  require  helpers  in  carrying  on  control* 
He  gathers  round  him  some  who  get  information,  some  with 
whom  he  consults,  some  who  execute  his  commands.  No 
longer  a  governing  unit,  he  becomes  the  nucleus  in  a  cluster 
of  governing  units  constituting  the  germ  of  a  ministry. 
Various  stages  in  this  compounding,  proceeding  generally 
from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  observed. 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  king  and  governor  have  each  a 
number  of  chiefs  who  attend  on  them  and  execute  their 
orders.   Ellis  says  that  the  Tahitian  king  had  a  prime  minis* 
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ter,  as  well  as  a  feir  cliiefs  to  give  adrice;  and  in  Samoa,  too, 
each  district  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  minister^  Turner 
tells  13.  Africa  shows  ns  stages  io  this  progross  from 
simple  persooal  government  to  government  through  ^ents. 
Among  the  Beetjuans  (a  Bechnana  people)  the  king  exe* 
ontes  "his  own  sentence,  even  when  the  crimiial  is  con- 
demned to  death ;"  and  Liofatenstein  also  tells  as  of  another 
group  of  Bechaaaaa  (the  Maatjaping)  that  his  people  heing 
disorderly^,  the  monarch  "  swung  his  tremendous  ajamboh  of 
rhinoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides,  till  he  fairly  drove 
the  whole  multitude  before  him :"  being  thereupon  imitated 
by  his  courtiers.  And  then  of  the  Baehassin  government, 
belonging  to  this  same  race,  we  learn  from  Burchell  that 
the  duty  of  the  chief's  brother  "was  to  convey  the  chiefs 
orders  wherever  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them  put 
in  execution."  Among  the  Eoossae,  governed  by  a  king 
and  vassal  chiefs,  every  chief  has  oouncillorB,  and  the 
great  conncil  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
particular  Kraals.  Again,  the  Zulu  sovereign  shares  his 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  hi.^  choice,  and  those  form  the 
supreme  judges  of  the  country.  Then  in  the  lai^r  and 
more  organized  kingdoms,  the  appendages  which  add  to  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre,  are  many  and 
fully  established.  In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and 
various  functionaries  sarronnding  the  kbg,  tiiere  are  two 
judges,  of  whom  one  or  other  is  "  almost  constantly  with  the 
king,  informing  him  of  every  circumstance  that  passes;" 
and,  according  to  Burton,  every  official  is  provided  with  a 
second  in  command,  who  is  in  reality  a  spy:  facte  prov- 
ing that  though  the  king  joins  in  judging  causes,  and 
though  when  bis  executioners  bungle  he  himself  ehowg 
them  how  to  cut  off  heads,  yet  he  has  agents  around  him 
into  whose  hands  these  funottoos  are  gradually  lapsing; 
afl,  in  the  compound  nervons  stmotores  above  described, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  information  is 
communicated,  and  appended  centres   through  which  the 
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pa8»  into  exeoation.    How   in  ciyilised  sationa 
analogous  developments  have  taken  place-— bow  among  onr- 
selves  William  the  Oonqueror  made  his  ^'josticiaF''  supreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finance/ having  under  him  a  body 
ot  Secretaries  of  whom  the  chief  was  called  Chancellor ;  how 
the  jnsticiaa*  became  Prime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  supreme 
oourt|  employed  alike  on  financial  and  judicial  affairs  and  in 
revision  of  laws ;  how  this  in  course  of  time  became  special- 
iaed  and  complicated  by  appendages ;  needs  not  to  be  shown 
in  detail.     Always  the  central  governing  agency  while  being 
enlarged,  is  miade  increasingly  heterogeneous  by  the  multi- 
plication of  parts  having  specialized  functions.  And 
theai^,  as  in  nervous  evolutk>n  after  a  certain  complication  of 
tike  directive  and  executive  centres  is  reached,  there  begin 
to-  grow  delibei^tive  centres,  which,  at  first  unobtmsive, 
eventually  predominate ;  so  in  political  evolution,  those  as-^ 
demblies  which  contemplate  the  remoter  results  of  political 
actions,  beginning  as  small  additions  to  the  central  governing 
agency,  outgrow  the  rest.  It  is  manifest  that  thes<e  latest  and 
highest  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogous 
functions'.    As  in  a  man  the  cerebrum,  while  absorbed  in  the 
guidance  of  conduct  at  large,  mainly  in  reference  to  the  future, 
leaves  the  lower,  simpler,  older  centres  to  direct  the  ordinary 
movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occupations;  so  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to  those 
routine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controlled  by  the  various 
administrative  agencies,  is  occupied  with  general  require- 
ments and  the  balancing  of  many  interests  which  do  not 
concern  only  the  passing  moment.     It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
that  these  high  centres  in  the  two  cases,  are  neither  the  im- 
mediate recipients  of  information  nor  the  immediate  issuers 
of  commands ;  but  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facts 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  through    other  inferior 
agencies  get  those  decisions  carried  into  execution.    The 
cerebrum  is  not  a  centre  of  sensaition  or  of  motion ;  but  has 
tKe  function  of  using  the  inf orniation  brought  through  the 
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sensory  ceatres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  excited  by 
tbe  motor  centres.  And  in  like  manner  a  developed  legis- 
lative body,  though  not  inoapaible  of  getting  impressions 
directly  from  the  facta,  is  habitually  guided  by  impressions 
indirectly  gained  through  petitions,  through  the  press, 
through  reports  of  committees  and  commissions,  through 
the  heads  of  ministerial  departments ;  and  the  judgments  it 
arrives  at  are  executed  not  by  its  immediate  direction  but 
by  the  mediate  direction  of  subordinate  centres,  ministerial, 
judicial,  etc. 

One  further  concomitant  may  be  added.  During  evolu- 
tion of  the  supreme  regulating  centres,  individual  and  social, 
the  older  parts  become  relatively  automatic.  A  simple 
ganglion  with  its  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  receives 
stimuli  and  issues  impulses  nnhelped  and  unchecked ; 
but  when  there  gather  roand  it  ganglia  through  which 
different  kinds  of  impressions  come,  and  others  through 
which  go  impulses  causing  different  motions,  it  becomes 
dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transforming 
the  sensory  excitements  of  the  first  into  the  motor  dis- 
charges of  the  last.  As  the  supplementary  parts  multiply, 
and  the  impressions  sent  by  them  to  the  original  centre,  in- 
creasing in  number  and  variety,  involve  multiplied  impulses 
sent  through  the  appended  motor  centres,  this  original 
centre  becomes  more  and  more  a  channel  through  which, 
in  an  increasingly  mechanical  way,  special  stimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actions.  Take,  for  example^  three  stages  in  the 
vertebrate  animal.  We  have  first  an  almost  unifurm  spinal 
cord,  the  successive  portions  of  which  receive  and  send  out 
the  sensory  and  motor  nerves  supplying  the  successive  por- 
tions of  the  body :  the  spinal  cord  is  here  the  supreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  some> 
what  more  advanced,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  sens- 
ory ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  this  cranio-epinal  axis, 
taking  a  relatively  large  shore  in  receiving  those  guiding 
impressions  which  lead  to  motor  discharges  from  the  spinal 
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oor<l,  tend  to  make  this  subordinate  and  its  actions  meoh« 
aaical:  the  sensory  ganglia  have  now  become  the  chief 
nilers.  And  when  in  the.coar8e  of  eyolution  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  grow^  the  sensory  ganglia  with  the  co-ordi- 
nating motor  centre  to  which  they  were  adjoined,  lapse  into 
mere  receiyers  of  stimuli  and  conveyers  of  impulses:  the 
tast-formed  centres  acquire  supremacy,  and  those  preceding 
them  are  their  servants.  Thus  is  it  with  kings, 

ministries,  and  legislative  bodies.  As  the  origioal  political 
head,  acquiring  larger  functions,  gathers  agents  around  him 
who  bring  data  for  decisions  and  undertake  execution  of 
them>  he  falls  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  these 
agents — ^has  his  judgments  in  great  degree  made  for  himt 
by  informers  and  advisers^  and  his  deputed  acts  modified 
by  executive  ofiicers :  the  ministry  begins  to  rule  through 
the  original  ruler.  At  a  later  stage  the  evolution  of  legis- 
lative bodies  is  followed  by  the  subordination  of  ministries ; 
who,  holding  their  places  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  substantially  the  agents  executing  the  wills  of  those 
majorities.  And  while  the  ministry  is  thus  becoming  less . 
deliberative  and  more  executive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
viously, the  monarch  is  becoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commission ;  royal  speeches  are 
but  nominally  such ;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  of 
form.  This  general  truth,  which  our  own  constitutional 
history  so  well  illustrates,  was  illustrated  in  another  way 
daring  the  development  of  the  Athenian  institutions,  poli- 
tical, judicial,  and  administrative :  the  older  classes  of 
fanctionaries  survived,  but  fell  into  subordinate  positions, 
performing  duties  of  a  comparatively  routine  kind. 

§  253.  From  the  general  structures  of  regulating  systems, 
and  from  the  structures  of  their  great  centres  of  control,  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  appliances  through  which  control  is 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  aggregate, 
individual  or  social,  there  must  be  not  only  a  governing 
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centre   bnt  there   most  also  be  media  of  commanication 
tlirongh  which  this  oentre  mmj  affect  ^e  p»ia. 

Ascending  stages  of  animal  organisation  carry  ns  from 
types  in  -which  this  reqoirement  is  scarcely  at  all  fulfilled, 
to  ^pes  in  which  it  is  falfiUed  effectually.  Aggregates 
of  very  homhie  orders,  as  Sponges,  TliallasaicolkE,  etc.,  wiUi- 
out  co-ordinatingcentresof  any  kind,  are  also  withoat  means 
of  transferring  impnlses  from  part  to  part ;  and  there  is  no 
co-operation  to  meet  an  environing  action.  In  Sydro»oa 
and  Adinozoa,  not  possessing  visible  centres  of  co- 
ordination, slow  odjastments  resalt  from  the  diffusion  of 
molecular  changes  from  part  to  part  through  the  body  :  con- 
traction of  the  whole  creatnre  presently  follows  rough  hand- 
ling of  the  tentaoles,  while  contact  of  the  tentacles  with 
nutritive  matter  causes  a  gradod  dosing  of  them  around  it. 
Here  by  the  propagation  of  some  influence  among  them,  the 
parts  are  made  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good,  feebly 
and  sluggishly.  In  Polyxoa  along  with  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinct nerve-centres,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerve-fibres, 
conveying  impulses  rapidly  along  definite  lines,  instead  of 
slowly  through  the  substance  in  general,  Henoe  comes  a 
relatively  prompt  co-operation  of  parts  to  deal  with  sudden 
external  actions.  And  as  these  intemnnd^  lines  multiply, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  well  adjusted  in  their  connexions, 
they  moke  possible  those  varied  co-ordinations  which  devel- 
oped nervous  centres  direct.  Analogous  stages 
iu  social  evolution  are  sufficiently  manifest.  Over  a  terri- 
tory covered  by  groups  devoid  of  political  organisation, 
news  of  an  inroad  spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking 
long  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  area ;  and  the  inability  of  the 
scattered  mass  to  co-operate  is  involved  as  much  by  the 
absence  of  intemuncial  agencies  as  by  the  absence  of  regul- 
ating centres.  Hut  along  with  such  slight  political  co- 
ordination as  combination  for  defence  produces,  there  arise 
appliances  for  influencing  the  actions  of  distant  allies. 
Even  the  Puegiana  light  fires  to  communicate  inteHigenco, 
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Hie  Tasmanians^  too^  made  use  of  signal  fires ;  as  do  also  the 
Tannese;  and  this  method  of  prodiicing  a  yagae  eo-ordina^ 
tioB  among  ihe  parts  in  certain  emergencies,  is  found  among 
other  uncirilized  races.  As  we  advance,  and  as  more  definite 
combinations  of  more  Turied  kinds  luire  to  be  effected  for 
offence  and  defence,  messengers  are  employed.  Among  the 
Fijiahs^  for  instance,  men  are  sent  with  news  and  commands, 
andnse  certain  mnemonic  aids.  The  New  24ealsnders^^occa« 
sionallj  conveyed  information  to  distant  tribes  during  war 
by  marks  on  gourds/'  In  such  comparatiyely  advanced 
states  as  those  of  Ancient  America,  this  method  of  sending 
news  WM  greatly  deyeloped.  The  Mexicans  had  couriers 
who  at  full  speed  ran  six-mile  stages,  and  so  carried  intelli- 
gence, it  is  said,  even  300  miles  in  a  day ;  and  the  Peru- 
yians,  besides  their  fire  and  smoke  signals  in  time  of 
rebellion,  had  mtmers  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  what  is 
in  its  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impulses  from 
unit  to  unit  throughout  a  society,  becomes,  as  we  ad* 
vance,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled  hues:  so 
making  quick  and  definitety-adjosted  combinations  possible. 
Moreover,  we  must  note  that  this  part  of  the  regulating 
^stem,  like  its  other  parts,  is  initiated  by  the  necessities  of 
oo-op^ratipn'  agaanat  other  societies.  As  in  later  times 
among  Highland  clans,  the:&st  runner,  bearing  the  fiery 
cross,  carried  a  conmiand  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  messages  were  primarily  those  between  rulers  and  their 
agents,  and  habitually  CKmcomed  militaiy  afiairs.  Save,  in 
these  cases  (and  e^ea  ataAe^^messengerB  could  not  move 
swiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of  inielUgenoe  through  the  body  politic  was  vety  slow. 
The  slowness  ocmtinued  down  to  oompaoratiTely  late  periods* 
1%e  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  known  in  0ome;parta. 
of  Deron  until  after  the  Court  bad  gone  out  of  mourning ; 
and  the  newaof  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector, 
took  nineteen  days  to  ceaeh  Bridgwater.  Nor  hare  we  tO: 
remark  only  the  tardy  spread  of  the  influences  reqsixed  lor 
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oo-operation  of  parts.  The  smallness  and  aniformity  of 
these  influences  have  also  to  be  noted  in  contrast  with  their 
subsequent  greatness  and  multiformity.  Instead  of  the 
courier  bearing  a  solitary  despatch,  military  or  political, 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregular  intervals  in 
iow  places ;  there  come  erentually,  through  despatches  of 
multitudinous  letters  daily  and  several  times  a-day,  in  all 
directions  through  every  class,  swift  transits  of  impulses,  no 
less  voluminous  than  varied,  all  instrumental  to  co-opera- 
tion. Two  other  intemuncial  agencies  of  more 
developed  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Oat  of  the  letter^ 
when  it  had  become  comparatively  frequent  among  the 
educated  classes,  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-printed  sheet  issued  on  the  occurrence  of  an  im- 
portant event,  and  having  an  unprinted  space  left  for  a  written 
letter.  From  this,  dropping  its  blank  part,  and  passing 
from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  came  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  size,  in  multitudinoiisness, 
in  variety,  in  frequency,  until  the  feeble  and  slow  waves  of 
intelligence  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  have  become 
the  powerful,  regular,  rapid  waves  by  which,  twice  and  thrioe 
daily,  millions  of  people  receive  throughout  the  kingdom 
stimulations  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  farthering  quick  and 
balanced  adjustments  of  conduct.  Finally  there 
arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  stimuli  serving  to 
oo-ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  commercial, 
etc.  Beginning  with  the  semaphore-telegraph,  which,  re- 
minding us  in  general  principle  of  the  signal-fires  of  savages, 
differed  by  its  ability  to  convey  from  Jstation  to  station 
not  single  vagne  ideas  only,  but  numerous,  complex,  and 
distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-telegraph,  immeasur- 
ably  more  rapid,  through  which  go  quite  definite  messages^ 
infinite  in  variety  and  of  every  degree  of  complexity.  And 
in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-telegraphs,  transmitting^ 
chiefly  for  governmental  purposes,  impulses  in  a  few  direc- 
tions, there  has  ocme  a  multiplicity  of  lines  of  instant  com* 
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mimioabion  in  all  directions,  snbserring  all  porposee.  More- 
orer,  by  the  agency  of  these  latest  intemnncial  etracturesi 
the  social  organism,  though  discrete,  has  acquired  a  prompt* 
ness  of  co-ordination  equal  to,  and  indeed  exceeding,  the 
promptness  of  co-ordination  in  concrete  organisms.  It  was 
before  pointed  oat  (§  221)  that  social  units,  though  forming 
a  discontinuous  aggregate,  achieve  by  lang^ge  a  transmis- 
sion of  impulses  which,  in  individual  aggregates,  is  achieved 
by  nerves.  But  now,  utilizing  the  molecular  continuity  of 
wires,  the  impulses  are  conveyed  throughout  the  body 
politic  much  &ster  than  they  would  be  were  it  a  concrete 
living  whole.  Including  times  occupied  by  taking  messages 
to  and  from  the  offices  in  each  place,  any  citizen  in  Edinburgh 
may  give  motion  to  any  citizen  in  London,  in  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  time  a  tiervous  discharge  would  take  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  werethey  joined  by  living  tissue.  Nor 

should  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallelism  in  the  requirements 
has  caused  something  like  parallelism  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  intemuncial  lines.  From  great  social  centres  diverge 
many  large  dusters  of  wires,  from  which,  as  they  get 
further  away,  diverge  at  intervals  minor  clusters,  and 
these  presently  give  ofE  re-diverging  clusters ;  just  as  main 
bundles  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the  periphery,  from 
time  to  time  emit  lateral  bundles,  and  these  again  others. 
Moreover,  the  distribution  presents  the  analogy  that  near 
chief  centres  these  great  clusters  of  intemuncial  lines  go 
ude  by  Bide  with  the  main  channels  of  commmucation-ml- 
ways  and  roads — ^but  frequently  part  from  these  as  they 
ramify ;  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  central  parts  of  a  ver- 
tebrate animal,  nerve-trunks  habitually  accompany  arteries, 
while  towards  the  periphery  the  proximity  of  nerves  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  the  only  constant  association 
being  also  similar  in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  one  telegraph 
wire  which  accompanies  the  railway  system  throughout 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  which  checks  and  excites  its 
traffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  everywhere  accompanies  an 
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artery  is  the  vaao-motor  nerre  regulating  the  oironlation  in 
it.  Onoe  more,  it  is  anote^rthy  fact  that  in  both  coses 
iusnlation  c^raoterizee  the  intemnnGial  lines.  Utterly  nn. 
like  OS  are  the  molecalar  wares  conveyed,  it  is  needfal  in 
both  cases  that  they  shonld  be  limited  to  the  channels  pro- 
vided. Though  io  the  aerial  telegraph.wires  insnlatioD 
is  otherwise  effected,  in  nnder-groand  wires  it  is  effected 
in  a  way  analogous  to  that  seen  in  nerve-fibres.  Many 
wires  onited  in  a  handle  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
sheaths  of  noD'Coodncting  snbstanoe;  as  the  nerve-fibres 
that  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  trunk,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  their  respective  medullary  sheaths. 

The  general  result,  then,  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodies,  ihe  increasing  mntoal  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  regulating  system,  therefore  implies 
not  only  developed  regulating  cenlres,  bat  also  means  by 
whidi  the  influences  of  such  ceutros  may  be  propagated. 
And  we  see  that  as,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo- 
lution shows  OB  more  and  more  efficient  iotemuncial  appli 
ances  subserving  regulation,  so,  too,  does  social  evolution. 

§  254.  One  more  remarkable  and  important  parallelisni 
has  to  be  set  forth.  In  both  kinds  of  organisms  the  regu- 
lating system,  during  evolution,  divides  into  two  sys- 
tems, to  which  is  finally  added  a  third  partially-independent 
system;  and  the  differentiations  of  these  systems  have 
common  causes  in  the  two  cases. 

The  general  law  of  organisation,  abundantly  illnstrated 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  duties  entail  distinct 
structures ;  that  from  the  strongest  fancbional  coutrastA 
come  the  greatest  etmotural  differences;  and  that  within. 
each  of  ^m  leading  systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conformity  with  this  principle,  secondaiy  divi- 
sions arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication is,  then,  that  if  in  ea  organism,  individual  or 
social,  the  function  of  regulation  f^ls  into  two  divisions 
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that  are  widelj  unlike,  the  regulating  apparatas  will  differen- 
tiate into  correspondingly-nnlike  parts  carrying  on  their 
unlike  functions  in  great  measnre  independently.  This  we 
shall  find  that  it  does. 

The  fundamental  division  in  a  developed  ammal,  we  have 
seen  to  be  that  between  the  outer  systeiii  of  organs  which 
deal  with  the  environment  and  the  inner  system  of  organs 
which  carry  on  sustentation.  For  efficient  mutual  aid  it 
is  requisite  not  only  that  the  actions  of  these  inner  and 
outer  systems,  considered  as  wholes,  shall  be  co-ordinated; 
but  also  that  each  system  shall  have  the  actions  of  its 
several  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  can  be 
caught  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  muscles, 
of  each  limb  work  together  properly  —  only  if  all  the 
limbs  effectually  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  tactual,  visual,  and  auditory  impres* 
sions;  and  to  combine  these  many  actions  of  the  various 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  must  be  a  nervous  system 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actions 
combined  are  powerful,  multiplied,  and  involved.  Like  in 
principle,  though  much  less  elaborate,  is  ihe  combination 
r^uired  among  the  actions  of  the  sustaining  structures.  If 
the  masticated  food  is  not  swallowed  when  thrust  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet,  digestion  cannot  begin ;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stomach  contractions  but  no  secretions  take  place, 
or  if  the  pouring  out  of  gastric  juices  is  not  accompanied 
by  due  rhythmical  movements,  digestion  is  arrested;  if  the 
great  appended  glands  send  into  the  intestines  not  enough 
of  their  respective  products,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times^ 
or  in  wrong  proportions,  digestion  is  left  imperfect;  and  so 
with  the  many  minor  simultaneous  and  successive  pro* 
cesses  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  function.  Hence 
there  must  be  some  nervous  structure  which,  by  its  inter- 
nuucial  excitations  and  inhibitions,  shall  maintain  the  co- 
ordination. Now  observe  how  widely  unlike  ara- 
the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  seourad.    The  external 
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actioDa  mast  be  qnicb  in  their  changes.  8wjft  moliimBj 
sudden  Tariations  of  direction,  instant  stoppages,  are  need- 
ful. Muacular  Gontractioos  must  be  exactly  adjusted  to 
preserve  the  balance,  achieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Uoreover,  involved  combinations  are  implied;  for  the 
forces  to  be  simultaneously  dealt  with  are  many  and  variooH, 
Again,  the  involved  combinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  moment,  rarely  recur;  because  the  circumstances  ore 
rarely  twice  alike.  And  ouce  more,  not  the  needs  of  the 
moment  only  have  to  be  met,  but  also  the  needs  of  a  fntnre 
more  or  less  distant.  Nothing  of  the  kind  holds  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  series  of  processes 
has  to  be  gone  through  after  every  meal — ^varying  some- 
what with  the  quantity  of  food,  with  its  quality,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  Tnaaticated.  No  quick, 
special,  aod  exact  adaptations  are  required;  but  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginnings,  amounts,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  sustaining  organs  there  arises  a  regulating 
apparatus  of  a  strongly  contrasted  character,  which  event- 
ually becomes  substantially  separate.  The  sympathetic  sys- 
tem of  nerves,  or  "nervous  system  of  organic  life,"  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  whether  or  not  originally  derived  from  the 
cerebro -spinal  system,  is,  in  developed  vertebrates,  practi- 
cally independent.  Though  perpetually  influenced  by  the 
higher  system  which,  working  the  muscular  structures, 
causes  the  chief  expenditure,  and  though  in  its  turn  influ- 
encing this  higher  system,  the  two  carry  on  their  functions 
apart :  they  affect  one  another  chiefly  by  general  demands 
and  general  checks.  Only  over  the  heart  and  lungs, 
which  are  indispensable  co-operators  with  both  the  sustain* 
ing  oi^ns  and  the  expending  organs,  do  we  find  that  the 
superior  and  inferior  nervous  systems  exercise  a  divided 
control.  The  heart,  excited  by  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
in  proportion  to  the  supply  of  blood  required  for  external 
action,  is   also  excited  by  the  sympathetic  when   a  meal 
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hMA  made  a  supply  of  blood  needful  for  digestion ;  and  the 
longs  which  (because  their  expansion  has  to  be  effected 
partly  by  thoracic  muscles  belonging  to  the  outer  system  of 
organs)  largely  depend  for  their  morements  on  cerebro* 
spinal  nerves,  are  nevertheless  also  excited  by  the  sympa- 
thetic when  the  alimentary  organs  are  at  work.  And  here, 
as  showing  the  tendency  there  is  for  all  these  comparatively- 
constant  vital  processes  to  tail  under  a  nervous  control  un- 
like that  which  directs  the  ever-varying  outer  processes^  it 
may  be  remarked  that  such  influences  as  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  exerts  upon  the  heart  and  lungs,  differ  greatly  from 
its  higher  directive  actions — are  mainly  reflex  and  uncon- 
scious. Volition  fails  to  modify  the  heart's  pulsations ;  and 
though  an  act  of  will  may  temporarily  increase  or  decrease 
respiration,  yet  the  average  respiratory  movements  are  not 
thus  changeable,  but  during  waking  and  sleeping  are  auto- 
matically determined.  To  which  facts  let  me  add  that 
the  broad  contrast  here  illustrated  in  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  is  also  illustrated  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
annulose  type.  Insects,  too,  have  visceral  nervous  systems 
substantially  distinguished  from  the  nervous  systems  which 
co-ordinate  outer  actions.  And  thus  we  are  shown  that 
separation  of  the  two  functionally-contrasted  regulating 
Bystems  in  animals,  is  a  concomitant  of  greater  evolution. 

A  parallel  contrast  of  duties  produces  a  parallel  differen- 
tiation of  structures  during  the  evolution  of  social  organ- 
isms. Single  in  low  societies  as  in  low  animals,  the  regu- 
lating system  in  high  societies  as  in  high  animals  becomes 
divided  into  two  systems,  which,  though  they  perpetually 
afiect  one  another,  carry  on  their  respective  controls  with 
substantial  independence.  Observe  the  like  causes  for  these 
like  effects.  Success  in  conflicts  with  other  socie- 

ties implies  quickness,  combination,  and  special  adjustment 
to  ever-varying  circumstances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
movements  must  be  swiftly  conveyed;  forces  must  be  rapidly 
drafted  to  particular  spots;  supplies  fit  in  kinds  and  quanti- 
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ties  mast  be  prorided;  military  mancBayres  mast  be  har^ 
moniaed ;  and  to  these  ends  tkere  must  be  a  centralized 
agency  that  is  instantly  obeyed.  Qnite  otherwise  is  it 
with  the  structares  carrying  on  snstentation.  Though  the 
actions  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  varied  upon  occa- 
sion^ especially  to  meet  war-demands^  yet  their  general 
action,  is  comparatively  uniform.  The  several  kinds  of  food 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  that  changes  within 
moderate  limits  only ;  for  clothing  the  demands  are  tolerably 
constant,  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  suddenly  but 
slowly;  and  so  with  commodities  of  less  necessary  kinds : 
rapidity^  speciality,  and  exactness,  do  not  characterize 
the  required  co-ordination.  Hence  a  place  for  another 
kind  of  regulating  system.  Such  a  system  we  shall  find 
evolves  aa  the  sustaining  system  itself  evolves.  Let  us 
note  its  progress.  In  early  stages  the  occupations 

are  often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control 
of  defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions, 
because  the  two  are  closely  allied.  Among  the  Mandans  the 
families  joined  in  hunting  and  equally  divided  the  spoil; 
showing  us  that  the  war  with  beasts  carried  on  for  joint 
benefit  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on  for 
joint  benefit,  that  they  both  remained  public  affairs.  Similarly 
among  the  Comanohes,  the  guarding  of  a  tribe^s  cattle  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  military  gaarding  might  be ; 
and  because  the  community  of  individual  interests  in  this 
protection  of  the  cattle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  community 
of  interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds 
of  government  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  that 
are  under  any  kind  of  headship,  what  authority  exists 
is  unlimited  in  range,  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.  If  there  are  merely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  there 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  outer 
attack  and  defence,  also  direct  in  person  what  labour  is  per- 
formed I  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
aiisen,  he  not  only  leaAu  in  war  but  orders  the  daily  activi- 
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ties  during  peace.  The  Qonda^  the  Bhils,  the  Nagas,  tild 
Mishmis,  the  Kalmacks,  and  many  other  simple  tribeeri  show 
¥18  this  identity  of  the  political  and  industrial  governments. 
A  partial  advance,  leading  to  some  distinction,  dees  not  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thus  among  the  Kukis  the 
lajah  iciaims  and  regnlates  work,  superintends  village  re- 
movals, and  apportions  the  land  eadi  family  has  to  clear  on 
a  new  site ;  among  the  Santals  the  head  man  partially  con- 
trols the  people's  labour;  and  among  the Khonds  he  acts  as 
chief  merchant.  In  Polynesia  we  find  like  facts.  The  New 
Zealand  chiefs  superintend  agricultural  and  building  opera- 
tions; the  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  market,  in  which  ^Hbe 
price  is  regulated  by  the  chief ;  '^  trade  in  Tonga  also  '^  is 
evidently  under  their  [the  chiefs']  supervision ; "  and  the 
Kadagan  chiefs  '^settle  the  price  of  rice.''  So  again  in 
Celebes,  the  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided 
by  the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  East  Africa,  the  times  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest depend  on  the  chief's  will,  and  among  the  Inland 
Negroes  the  '^  market  is  arranged  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  chiefs;"  so  again  in  some  parts  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  cazique  directed  the 
plantings;  and  bo  again  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  trade  with  the  Mundrucus  /^  have 
to  distribute  their  wares  amongst  the  minor  chiefs,"  and 
then  wait  some  months  ''for  repayment  in  produce ; "  and 
the  Patagonians  could  not  sell  uiy  of  their  arms  or  dothing 
to  Wilkes's  party  without  asking  the  chief's  permission.  In 
other  societies,  and  especially  in  those  which  are  consider- 
ably developed,  w:e  find  this  union  of  political  and  industrial 
rule  becoming  modified :  the  agency,  otherwise  the  tome, 
is  doubled.  Thus  ''among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks  there  is  a 
trading  chief  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chief;  "among  the 
Dahomans  there  is  a  oomruercial  chief  in  Whydah;  and 
there  are  industrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  where,  in  other  respects, 
social  orgamzation  is  considerably  advanced.    At  a  later 
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Btage  the  oommercial  chief  pnsseB  into  the   goveniiiient 
officer  exercising  stringent  supervision.     In  Ancient  Goate* 
mala  a  state- functionary  fixed  the  prices  in  the  markets; 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  state  saw  that  lands  did  not 
remain  uncultivated.     Facts  of  this  kind  introduce  us  to  the 
stages  passed  through    by  European    societies.       Up   to 
the    10th  century   each  domain   in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially-free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
the  seigneur  and  paid  by  him  in  meals  and  goods;  between 
the  11th  and  14th  centuries  the  feudal  superiors,  ecclesi- 
astical or  lay,  regulated  production  and  distribution  to  such 
extent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
chased from  them ;  in  the  subsequent  monarchical  stage,  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that  "  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal  right 
which  the  prince  may  sell  and  subjects  can  buy" ;  and  on- 
wards to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  country  swarmed 
with  officials  who  authorized  occupations,  dictated  processes, 
examined  products:  since  which  times  state-control,  though 
remaining   considerable,  has   greatly  diminished,  and  the 
adjustments    of   industry  to   its   needs   have  been   other- 
wise effected.     Still  better  does  our  own  history  show  us 
this  progressive  differentiation.     In  the  Old  English  period 
tho  heads  of  guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political 
heads — ealdormen,  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves;  and  the 
guild  was  itself  in  part  a  political  body.  Purchases  and  bar- 
gains had  to  be  made  in  presence  of  officials ;  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  processes  were  dictated  by  law.   Dictations  of 
kindred  kind,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  century  there  were  metropolitan  and  local 
cotmcils,  politically  authorized,  which   determined  prices, 
fixed    wages,  etc.     But    during    subsequent   generations, 
restrictions  and  bounties  disappeared;    usury   laws  were 
Hbolished ;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased. 

And  now  if,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary industrial  organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 
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gets  a  partially-separate  political  control^  we  contrast  a  lato 
Btage  like  onr  own,  characterized  by  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion that  has  become  predominant,  we  find  that  this  has 
erolved  for  itself  a  substantially-independent  control.  There 
is  now  no  fixing  of  prices  by  the  State,  no  prescribing  of 
methods.  Subject  to  but  slight  hindrance  from  a  few 
licences,  citizens  adopt  what  occupations  they  please ;  buy 
and  sell  where  they  please.  The  amounts  grown  and  manu- 
factured, imported  and  exported,  are  unregulated  by  laws ; 
improyements  are  not  enforced  nor  bad  processes  legis- 
latively interdicted ;  but  men,  carrying  on  their  businesses 
as  they  think  best,  are  simply  subject  to  the  legal  restraints 
that  they  shall  fulfil  their  contracts  and  not  aggress  upon 
their  neighbours.  Under  what  system,  then,  are  their  in- 
dustrial activities  adjusted  to  the  requirements  f  Under 
an  intemuncial  system  through  which  the  various  indus- 
trial structures  receive  from  one,  another  stimuli  or  checks 
caused  by  rises  or  falls  in  the  consumptions  of  their  re- 
spective products;  and  through  which  they  jointly  receive 
a  stimulus  when  there  is  suddenly  an  extra  consumption  for 
war-purposes.  Markets  in  the  chief  towi^s,  where  bar- 
gaining settles  the  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  of  metals  and  coal,  show  men  the  vaiying 
relations  of  supply  and  demand;  and  the  reports  of  their 
transactions,  diffused  by  the  press,  prompt  each  loca- 
lity to  increase  or  decrease  of  its  special  function.  More- 
over, while  the  several  districts  have  their  activities  thus 
partially  regulated  by  their  local  centres  of  business,  the 
metropolis,  where  all  these  districts  are  represented  by 
houses  and  agencies,  has  its  cenbral  markets  and  its  ex- 
change, in  which  is  effected  such  general  averagfing  ol 
the  respective  demands  of  all  kinds,  present  and  future,  as 
keeps  a  due  balance  among  the  activities  of  the  several  in- 
dustries. That  is  to  say,  there  has  arisen,  in  addition  to  the 
political  regulating  system,  an  industrial  regulating  system 
which  carries  on  its  co-ordinating  function  independently 
separate  plexus  of  connected  ganp^lia. 
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As  abore  hiated^  jet  a  third  regulating  system^  partially 
distinguiahable  from  the  others,  arises  ia  both  cases.  For 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  functions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 
required  consumable  matters  must  be  rapidly  drafted  to  the 
places  where  activities  are  set  up.  If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 
vidual body  or  in  the  body  politic,  suddenly  called  into 
great  action,  could  get  materials  for  its  nutrition  or  its 
secretion,  or  both,  only  through  the  ordinary  qiiiet  flow  of 
the  distribtd^ing  currents,  its  enhanced  action  would  soon 
£ag.  That  it  may  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  must  be  an  extra  influx  of  the  materials  used 
in  its  actions — ^it  must  have  credit  in  advance  of  function 
discharged.  In  the  individual  organism  this  end  is  achieved 
by  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  The  fibres  of  this 
ramify  everywhere  along  with  the  arteries,  which  they  en- 
large or  contract  in  conformity  with  stimuli  sent  along 
them.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Lovdn,  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  activity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor nerves,  an  influence  by  which  its  minute  arteries  are 
suddenly  dilated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  vaso- 
motor nerres  going  to  all  inactive  parts,  there  is  sent  an 
influence  which  slightly  constricts  the  arteries  supplying 
them :  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  social  <»?gamBm,  or  rather  in  such 

a  developed  social  organism  as  our  own  in  modem  times,  this 
kind  of  regulation  is  efEected  by  the  system  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  capital.  When  S 
local  industry,  called  into  unusual  activity  by  increased 
oopsumption  of  its  products,  tnakes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  caused  b^ 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  channels  for  capital  which  they  command ;  and 
presently,  with  further  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
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propagftted  to  the  financial  centres  in  London  proddces  an 
extension  of  the  local  credit,  bo  that  there  takes  place  a 
dilatation  of  the  in-flowing  streams  of  men  and  commodi- 
ties. While^  at  the  same  time,  to  meet  this  local  need  for 
capital,  varions  industries  elsewhere,  not  thus  excited,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  offer  such  good  interest,  g^t  diminished 
supplies :  some  constriction  of  the  circulation  through  them 
takes  place.  This  third  regulating  system,  observe, 

?aso-motor  in  the  one  case  and  monetary  in  the  other,  is 
substantially  independent.  Evidence  exists  that  there  are 
local  vaso -motor  centres  possessing  local  control,  as  there 
are  local  monetary  centres ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be 
in  each  case  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  distinguish  amid  the 
other  regulating  structures  with  which  it  is  entangled, 
yet  it  is  functionally  separate.  Though  it  may  be  bound 
up  with  the  chief  regulating  system  by  which  outer 
actions  are  controlled,  it  is  not  subject  to  it.  Volition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceasing  to  make  the  mis- 
chieYOus  perturbations  it  once  did  in  the  movement  of 
capital,  no^  leaves  it  almost  entirely  alone  :  even  the  State, 
with  the  structures  under  its  direct  control,  standing  to  the 
financial  corporations  in  the  position  of  a  customer,  just  as 
the  brain  and  limbs  do  to  the  yaso-motor  centres.  Nor 
does  it  form  part  of  that  second  regulating  system  which 
controls  the  organs  carrying  on  sustentation,  individual  or 
Qocial.  The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  piermission  of  these 
nerves  commanding  their  arteries,  and  if  the  outer  organs 
are  greatly  exerted,  the  supply  is  shut  off  from  the  inner 
drgans ;  and  similarly  the  industrial  system,  with  that  cen- 
tralized apparatus  which  balances  its  actions,  cannot  of  itself 
draft  capital  here  or  there,  but  does  this  indirectly  only 
through  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombardrstreet. 

§  255.  Thus  the  increasing  mutual  dependence,  common 
to  both  kinds  of  organization  as  they  evolve,  necessitates 

25 
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ft  further  Beries  of  remarkable  paralleliams.  Co-operation 
being  in  either  case  impossible  withoat  appliances  by  which 
the  co-operating  parts  shall  hare  their  actions  adjasted,  it 
inevitably  happens  that  in  the  body  politic,  aa  in  the  living 
body,  there  arises  a  regulating  system ;  and  within  itaelf 
this  differentiates  as  the  sets  of  organs  evolve. 

The  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  oatset,  is  that 
required  for  dealing  with  environing  enemies  and  prey> 
Henoe  the  first  regnlating  centre,  individual  and  social, 
is  initiated  as  a  means  to  this  co-operation ;  and  its  deve- 
lopment progresses  with  the  activity  of  this  co-operation. 
As  compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  integration  of 
simple  ones,  there  arise  in  either  case  snpreme  regnlating 
centres  and  subordinate  ones;  and  the  snpreme  centres 
begin  to  enlai^  and  complicate.  While  donbly-componnd 
and  trehly-compoond  aggregates  show  us  further  develop- 
ments in  complicatdon  and  subordination,  they  show  qs, 
also,  better  intemnnoial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which 
CODT^  instant  information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  chief  regulating  system  controlling  the  organs 
which  carry  on  outer  actions,  there  is,  in  either  case,  added 
during  the  progress  of  evolution,  a  regnlating  system  for  the 
inner  organs  carrying  on  sustentation ;  and  this  gradually 
establishes  itself  as  independent.  Katurally  it  comes  later 
than  the  other.  Preservation  of  the  aggregate,  individual 
or  social,  primarily  depends  on  escaping  destruction  from 
without,  which  implies  complex  co<ordination :  complete 
atilizatioa  of  materials  for  sustentation  being  less  urgent 
tnd  implying  co-ordination  relatively  simple.  Hence  the 
sustaining  system  acquires  regnlating  appliances  later. 
And  then  the  third  or  distribating  system,  which,  though 
necessarily  arising  after  the  others  is  indispensable  to  the 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  r^ 
gulating  apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SOCIAL  TYPES   AND   CONSTITUTIONS. 

§  256.  A  OLANGJfl  at  the  respective  antecedents  of  indivi- 
daal  organisms  and  social  organisms,  shows  whj  the  last 
admit  of  no  such  definite  classification  as  the  first.  Through 
a  thousand  generations  a  species  of  plant  or  animal  leads 
substantially  the  same  kind  of  life ;  and  its  successiye  mem- 
bers inherit  the  acquired  adaptations.  When  changed  con- 
ditions cause  divergences  of  forms  once  alike,  the  accumu- 
lating differences  arising  in  descendaiits  only  superficially 
disguise  the  original  identity— do  not  prevent  the  grouping 
of  the  several  species  into  a  genus;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  grouping  of  genera 
into  orders  and  orders  into  classes.  It  is  otherwise  with 
societies.  Hordes  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing, do,  indeed,  show  us  successions  of  small  social 
^ggreg&tea  leading  like  lives,  inheriting  such  low  struc- 
tures as  had  resulted,  and  repeating  those  structures.  Bat 
higher  social  aggregates  propagate  their  respective  types  in 
much  less  decided  ways.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow 
like  their  parents,  yet  the  parent  societies  are  so  compara- 
tively plastic,  and  the  influences  of  new  habitats  on  the 
derived  societies  are  so  great,  that  divergences  of  structure 
are  inevitable.  In  the  absence  of  definite  organizations 
established  during  the  similar  lives  of  many  societies  de- 
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scending  one  from  aaotber,  there  cannot  be  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions implied  by  complete  cUasiGcation. 

Two  cardinal  kinds  of  differences  there  aroj  however,  of 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natnrtd  manner.  Primarily  we  may  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  their  degrees  of  compositioDj  as  simple,  componnd, 
doubly  -  compound,  trebly- componnd;  and  secondarily, 
though  in  a  leas  specific  way,  wa  may  divide  them  into 
the  predominantly  militant  and  the  predominantly  in- 
dustrial— those  in  which  the  organization  for  offence  and 
defence  is  most  largely  developed,  and  those  in  which  the 
sustaining  organization  is  most  lai^ly  developed. 

§  257.  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  simple  aggregates;  that  it  progresses  by  the  clustering 
of  these  into  larger  aggregates ;  and  that  after  consolidating, 
such  clasters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves  into 
still  larger  aggregates.  Our  classification,  then,  must  begin 
with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitutes 
a  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolntion 
generally,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negative 
sharp  divisions.  As  the  multiplying  members  of  a  groap 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  distinct.  Here 
the  descendants  of  common  ancestors  inhabiting  a  barren 
region,  have  to  divide  while  yet  the  constituent  families  are 
near  akin ;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  groap 
may  hold  together  until  clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
ue  formed :  clusters  which,  diffusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  By  and  by  comes  the 
complication  arising  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied ;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  political  nnits,  most  be  re- 
cognized as  units  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  is 
the  kindred  complication  arising  where  an  invading  trfbe 
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becomes  a  dominant  class.  Oar  only  coarse  is  to  regard 
as  a  simple  society^  one  whicli  forms  a  single  working  whole 
ansubjected  to  any  other^  and  of  whicli  the  parts  co-ope- 
rate, with  or  withont  a  regulating  centre,  for  certain  public 
ends.  Here  is  a  table,  presenting  with  as  much  definiteness 
as  may  be,  the  chief  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  such 
simple  societies. 

^Nomadie: — (himting)  Fnecians,  some  Australians, 
Wood-Veddabs,  Buabmen,  Chepangs  and 
Kusimdas  of  Nepal. 


'  Headless.  < 


Smni'SetUed : — most  Esquimaux. 

Settled: — Arafuras,  Land  Djaks  of  Upper  Sarawak 
Biver. 


QQ 


CO 


(Nomadio : — ^hunting)  some  AustralianB,  Tasmaniana. 
Settled : — Some  Uaupes  of  the  upper  Bio  Negro. 


Nomadie : — (hunting)  Andamanese,  Abipones,  Snakes, 
Cbippewayans,  (pastorai)  some  Bedouins. 


Yaoux  and 
Unstable  < 
Headship. 


I 


Stable 
Headship. 


Semi-settled  .-—some  Esquimaux,  Gbinooks,  Cbippewat 
(at  present),  some  Kamtscbadales,  Village  Ved- 
dahs,  Bodo  and  Dliimils. 

Settled  .'^Gmtaok  tribes,  Man  dans,  Coroados,  New 
Guinea  people,  Tannese,  Vateans,  Dyaks,  Todaa, 
Nagas,  Karens,  Santals. 


Nomadic : — 

Semi-settled. — some  Caribs,  Patagonians,  New  Cale- 
donians, Kaffirs. 


k  Settled : — Guaranis,  Pueblos. 
On    contemplatiug    these    uncivilized    societies    which, 
though  alike  as  being  uncompounded,  differ  in  their  sizes 
and  structures,  certain  generally-associated  traits  may  be 
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noted.  Of  the  gronpa  without  political  organization,  or 
with  bnt  the  ^gueet  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  those  small 
waodering  ones  which  live  on  the  wild  food  sparsel;  dLitri- 
bnted  in  forests,  over  barren  tracts,  or  along  sea-shores. 
Where  small  simple  societies  remain  withont  chiefs  thgngh 
settled,  it  is  where  circomstances  allow  them  to  be  habitually 
peaceful.  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  for  inf«- 
ring  that  the  changes  from  the  banting  life  to  the  pastoral, 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricnltnral,  faronr  increase  of 
popolation,  the  development  of  political  organization,  of  in- 
dnstrial  organization,  and  of  the  arts ;  thongh  those  causes 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  these  results. 

INomadie: — (pastoral)  some  Bedonins. 
Settled,— 


Stmi-tettlti  .—OttytikM,  Belndiu,  Kolds,  Bhila, 
Cougo-p«opl«  (pudng  inlo  dooblj  componnd), 
Teulcna  before  Cth  century. 

S»uUd; — Cbippewas  (in  past  timeB),  Creelcs,  Mdii> 
drucna,  Tupis,  Khonds,  some  New  Quinea  people. 
Sumatraus,  Malagas;  (till  reeentlf).  Coast 
Nt^Toes,  Inland  Hegioee,  eoms  Abyariniuis, 
Homeric  Oreeka,  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
Xeubiiu  in  5tli  ceutury,  Fiefs  of  10th  century. 


iTtmadu! .— (pasloral)  Kirghiz. 

Semi-iettUd : — Bechuanaa,  Zulus. 

Stable      J  Settled : — Uaup^a,  Fijians  (when  first  visited).  New 
\  Headshif.  \  Zealander*.  Sandwich  Islanders  (in  Cook's  time), 

JavaoB,  Hottentots,  Pahomana,  Aahanteea,  soma 
AbjssinlanB,  Ancient  Yncatonese,  New  Granada 
people,  Honduras  people,  CbibcUaa,  some  torn 
Arabs. 
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The  second  table,  giyen  on  the  preceding  page,  contains 
societies  which  have  passed  to  a  slight  eztenti  or  consider- 
ablv,  or  wholly,  into  a  state  in  which  the  simple  groups 
haye  their  several  goyeming  heads  subordinated  to  a 
general  head.  The  stability  or  instability  alleged  of  the 
headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to  the  headship  of  the  com- 
posite group,  and  not  to  the  headships  of  the  simple  groups. 
As  might  be  expected,  stability  of  this  compound  head- 
ship becomes  more  marked  as  the  original  unsettled  state 
passes  into  the  completely  settled  state :  the  nomadic  life 
obyiously  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the  heads  of  groups 
subordinate  to  a  general  head.  Though  not  in  all  cases  ac- 
companied by  considerable  organization,  this  coalescence 
eyidently  conduces  to  organization.  The  completely-settled 
compound  societies  are  mostly  characterized  by  division 
into  ranks,  four,  five,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
established  ecclesiastical  arrangements ;  by  industrial  struc- 
tures that  show  advancing  division  of  labour,  general 
and  local ;  by  buildings  of  some  permanence  clustered  into 
places  of  some  size;  and  by  improved  appliances  of  Lfe 
generally. 

In  the  succeeding  table  are  placed  societies  formed  by 
the  re-compounding  of  these  compound  groups,  or  in  which 
many  governments  of  the  types  tabulated  above  have  be- 
come subject  to  a  still  higher  government.  The  first  notable 
fact  is  that  these  doubly-compound  societies  are  all  com- 
pletely settled.  Along  with  their  greater  integration  we 
see  in  many  cases,  though  not  uniformly,  a  more  elaborate 
and  stringent  political  organization.  Where  complete  sta- 
bility of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound 
societies  has  been  established,  there  is  mostly,  too,  a  deve- 
loped ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  While  becoming  more  Com- 
plex by  division  of  labour,  the  industrial  organization  has 
in  many  cases  assumed  a  caste  structure.  To  a  greater 
cr  less  extent,  custom  has  passed  into  positive  law ;  and  re- 
ligious observances  have  g^own  definite,  rigid,  and  complex. 
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Towns  and  roods  have  become  general;  and  ooonderabk 
progress  id  knowledge  and  the  arts  has  taken  place, 

HxiDBHip.  jsrtiM— SBmoani. 


ISeni-tetiUd  :— 
5ct(/^ :— Taliitiuu,  Tongaiu,  Jbituib  (MMamo&aBy), 
i'ijiuu  (Hinca  fiteamiB),  MaiagiXf  (in  recent 
times),  Athenian  Conledurac;.  Spartan  Confede- 
racy, Tentonio  Kingdoms  from  Stb  to  9th  c«n- 
tunes.  Greater  FidU  in  France  of  the  ISth 
centnij. 


r  Semi-tettUd : — 

Stable      )  *"'*'■■ — li^ioia,  Antncanians,  Sandwich  Jslanden 
J.  {  isince  Cijok's  time),  Ancient  Vera  Paz  and  Bogota 

nMDBBip.  peoples.  Onatemalana,  Ancient  PeniTiand,  Wah- 

I  habeee  (Arab),  Omin  (Arab).  Ancient  Egyptian 

(  Kingdom,  England  after  the  lOth  centurj. 

There  remain  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nabiona 
whioh  need  no  tabular  form,  since  thejr  mostly  fall  nnder 
one  head — trebly  compound.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  As- 
eyrian  Empire,  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Bomaa  Empire, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy^  Bnesia,  may  severally 
be  regarded  as  having  reached  this  stage  of  composition,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  still  higher  st^e.  Only  in  respect 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  governments  may  they  possibly 
reqnire  classing  apart — not  their  political  stabilities  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  their  atabilities  in  the  sense  of  con- 
tinuing to  be  the  supreme  centres  of  these  great  aggregates. 
So  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly -compound  societies 
have  mostly  to  be  classed  as  unstable;  and  of  the  modem, 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  German  Empire  have  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicated,  thia  classification  mast  not  be  taken 
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AS  more  than  a  rongli  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  some 
oases  the  data  famished  hj  travellers  and  .others  are  in- 
adequate; in  some  cases  their  accounts  are  conflicting; 
in  some  cases  the  composition  is  so  &r  transitional  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  under  which  of  two  heads  it  should 
come.  Here  the  gens  or  the  phratry  may  be  distinguished 
as  a  local  community;  and  here  these  groups  of  near  or 
remote  kinsmen  are  so  mingled  with  other  such  groups  as 
practically  to  form  parts  of  one  community.  Evidently  the 
like  combination  of  several  such  small  communities,  passing 
through  stages  of  increasing  cohesion,  leaves  it  sometimes 
doubtful  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  many  or  as  one. 
And  when,  as  with  the  larger  social  aggregates,  there  have 
been  successive  conquests,  resulting  unions,  subsequent  dis- 
solutions, and  re-unions  otherwise  composed,  the  original 
lines  of  structure  become  so  confused  or  lost  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  class  the  ultimate  product. 

But  there  emerge  certain  generalizations  which  we  may 
safely  accept.  The  stages  of  compounding  and  re-com- 
pounding have  to  be  passed  through  in  succession.  No 
tribe  becomes  a  nation  by  simple  growth ;  and  no  great  so- 
ciety is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smallest  societies. 
Above  the  simple  group  the  first  stage  is  a  compound  group 
inconsiderable  in  size.  The  mutual  dependence  of  parts 
which  constitufces  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  exist  without 
some  development  of  lines  of  intercourse  and  appliances  for 
combined  action ;  and  this  must  be  achieved  over  a  narrow 
area  before  it  can  be  achieved  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
compound  society  has  been  consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  component  groups  in  war  under  a  single  head — ^when 
it  has  simultaneously  differentiated  somewhat  its  social 
ranks  and  industries,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arts, 
which  all  of  them  conduce  in  some  way  to  better  co-opera- 
tion, the  compound  society  becomes  practically  a  single 
one.  Other  societies  of  the  same  order,  each  having 
similarly  reached  a  stage  of  organization  alike  required  and 
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made  possible  by  thia  co-ordination  of  actions  thronglioat 
a  larger  maaa,  nn^r  form  bodies  from  which,  by  conqtieBt 
or  by  federation  in  war,  may  be  formed  societies  of  the 
donbly-compoond  type.  The  conBolidation  of  these  has 
^aia  an  accompanying  advance  of  organiaitioa  distinotiTe 
of  it — an  organization  for  which  it  afEorda  the  scope  and 
which  makes  it  practicable — on  organization  having  a  higher 
complexity  in  its  regulatire,  distributive,  and  iBdustrial 
systems.  And  at  later  stogee,  by  kindred  steps,  arise  the 
still  larger  aggregates  having  still  more  ocsnplex  stroctareB. 
In  this  order  has  social  evolution  gone  on,  and  only  in  this 
order  does  it  appear  to  be  possible.  Whatever  impeiiec- 
tions  and  incongroities  the  above  classification  has,  do  not 
hide  these  general  facta — that  there  are  societies  of  these 
different  grades  of  composition;  that  tbose  of  the  same 
grade  have  general  resemblances  in  their  stmctnres;  and 
that  they  arise  in  the  order  shown.  - 

§  258.  We  pass  now  to  the  classification  based  on  unlike- 
nesses  between  the  kinds  of  social  activity  which  predomi- 
nate, and  on  the  resulting  nnlikenesses  of  organization.  The 
two  social  types  thus  essentially  contrasted  are  the  mili- 
tant and  the  industrial. 

It  is  doubtless  troe  that  no  definite  separation  of 
these  can  be  made.  Excloding  a  few  simple  groups  such 
as  the  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  places  where  they  are  safe 
from  invasion,  all  societies,  simple  and  oompoand,  are  occa* 
sionally  or  habitually  in  antagonism  with  othier  societies; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  tend  to  evolve  structures  for  carrying 
on  offensive  and  defensive  actions.  At  the  same  tiote  sus- 
tentation  is  necessary;  and  there  is  always  an  organization, 
slight  or  dficided,  for  achievii)g  it.  But  while  the 
two  systems  in  social  organisms,  as  in  individual  orgvi- 
isms,  co-exist  in  all  but  the  rudimentary  fofms,  they  yar^ 
immensely  in  the  ratios  they  bear  to  one  another.  In  some 
cases  the  structures  carrying  on  external  actions  are  largely 
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developed;  the  sustfuiiing  system  exists  solely  for  their 
benefit;  aad  tho  activities  are  militant.  In  other  cases 
there  is  predominance  of  the  stractures  carrying  on  sus- 
tontation  ;  offensive  and  defensive  structures  are  main- 
tained only  to  protect  them;  and. the  activities  are  indus- 
trial* At  the  one  extreme  we  h^^ve  thos^  warlike  tribes 
whieh^  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  appliances 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuring  food, 
and  have  8U3taining  systems  represented  only  by  their 
women,  who  are  their  ^slave-classes ;  while,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme we  have  the  type,  as  yet  only  partially  evolved,  in 
which  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations form  the  chief  part  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  external  enepiies,  the  appliances  for  offence  and 
defence  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent.  Transitional  as 
are  nearly  all  the  societies  we  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distinguish  the  constitutional  traits  of  these  opposite 
i^pes,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  outer  and  inner 
Systems  respectively « 

Having  glanced  at  the  two  thus  placed  in  contrast,  it  will 
be  most  oonvenient  to  coxitemplate  eaol^  by  itself. 

§  2^9.  As  before  pointed  out,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which,  the  army  is  the  natioi)  mobiUzed.  while  the  nation 
is  the  quiescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acquires  a 
structure  common  to  army  and  nation.  We  shall  most 
clearly  understand. its  najture  by  observing  in  detail  this 
parallelism  between  the  military  organization  and  the  social 
organization  at  large. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centralized  control 
is  the  primary  trait  aqquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men^  lie  it  horde  of  savages,  group  of  brigands,  or  mass  of 
soldi^..  And  this  centralized  control,  necessitated  during 
war,  characterizes  the  government  during  peac^.  Among 
the  uncivilized  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  head  (the  medicine  man 
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being  his  only  competitor) ;  and  in  a  conqnering  race  of 
sarages  his  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  Among  semi- 
civilized  the  conquering  commander  and  the  despotic  king 
are  the  same;  and  they  remain  the  same  among  the  ciyilized 
down  to  late  times.  The  connexion  is  well  shown  where 
in  the  same  race^  we  find  a  contrast  in  the  habitaal  activi- 
ties and  in  the  forms  of  government.  Thus  the  powers 
of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Kaflir  tribes  are  not  great ;  bat 
the  Zulusj  who  have  become  a  conquering  division  of  the 
Kaffirs^  are  under  an  absolute  monarch.  Of  advanced  savages 
the  Fijians  may  be  named  as  well  showing  this  relation 
between  habitual  war  and  despotic  rule:  the  persons 
and  property  of  subjects  are  entirely  at  the  king's  or  chief's 
disposal.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  warlike 
African  states^  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  The  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans^ Again^  whoso  highest  profession  was  that  of  arms^  and 
whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in  war,  had 
an  autocratic  government^  which,  according  to  Glavigero^ 
became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  enlarged 
by  conquest.  Similarly,  the  '  unmitigated  despotism 
under  which  the  Peruvians  lived,  had  been  established 
during  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conquests.  And  that  race 
is  not  the  cause,  we  are  shown  by  this  recurrence  in  An- 
cient America  of  a  relation  so  familiar  in  ancient  states 
of  the  Old  World.  The  absoluteness  of  a  com- 

mander-in-chief goes  along  with  absolute  control  exercised 
by  his  generals  over  their  subordinates,  and  by  their  sob- 
ordinates  over  the  men  under  them :  all  are  slaves  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  structure  repeats 
itself  in  the  accompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  community  and  complete 
submission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it.  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among 
advanced  savages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  six  classes  are  enumerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply  marked  off.     Similarly  in  Madagascar,  where 
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despotism  has  been  ia  lato  times  established  by  war^  there 
are  several  grades  and  castes.  Among*  the  Dahomans, 
giren  in  so  great  a  degree  to  bloodshed  of  all  kinds^ 
"the  army,  or,  what  is  nearly  synonymous,  the  nation,'* 
says  Barton,  ^'is  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into  two 
wings ;  '^  and  then,  of  the  various  ranks  enumerated,  all  are 
characterized  as  legally  slaves  of  the  king.  In  Ashantee, 
too,  where  his  officers  are  required  to  die  when  the  king 
dies,  we  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag* 
gressive  Persians,  grades  were  strongly  marked.  So  was  it  in 
warlike  Ancient  Mexico :  besides  three  classes  of  nobility, 
and  besides  the  mercantile  classes,  there  were  three  agricul- 
tural classes  down  to  the  serfs — all  in  precise  suboi^iniition. 
In  Peru,  also,  below  the  Ynca,  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— lords  over  lords.  Moreover,  according  to  Garcilasso,  in 
each  town  the  inhabitants  were  registered  in  decades  under 
a  decurion,  five  of  these  under  a  superior,  two  suph  under 
a  higher  one,  five  of  these  centurions  under  a  head, 
two  of  these  under  one  who  thus  ruled  a  thousand  men, 
and  for  every  ten  thousand  there  was  a  governor  of  Tnoa 
race :  the  political  rule  being  thus  completely  regimental. 
Till  lately,  another  illustration  was  furnished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  structures  in  ancient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  like  structures  were  repeated  in  mediaeval  times, 
when  a  large  nation  like  France  had  under  the  monarch 
several  grades  of  feudal  lords,  vassals  to  those  above  and 
suzerains  to  those  belo^,  with  serfs  under  the  lowest,  again 
shows  us  that  everywhere  the  militant  type  has  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-marked  military 
gradations.  Corresponding   to   this  natural  g^ 

vemment  there  is  alike  form  of  supernatural  government* 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  in  the  ideal  other-worlds  of  miiu 
tant  societies,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  conceived  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  around,  though  this  also  is  to  be 
noted:  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  the  religion* 
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Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies^  the  life  is  a  life  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.     The  duty  of 
blood-revenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  savage,  oontiaue* 
to  bo  the  dominant  duty  as  the  militant  type  of  society 
eyolves.     The  chief,  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  dies  enjoining 
his  successors  to  avenge  him;  his  ghost  is  propitiated  byful 
filment  of  his  commands;  the  slaying  of  his  enemies  becomes 
the  highest  action;  trophies  are  brought  to  his  grave  in 
token  of  fulfilment ;  and,  as  tradition  grows,  he  becomes  the 
god  worshippisd  with   bloody  sacrifices.     Everywhere   we 
find  evidence.     The  Fijians  offer  the  bodies  of  their  victims 
killed  in  war  to  the  gods  before  cooking  them.    In  Dahomey, 
where  the  militant  type  is  so  far  developed  that  wom^  are 
warriors,  men  are  almost  daily  sacrificed  by  the  monarch  to 
please  his  dead  &ther;  and  the  ghosts  of  old  kings  are 
invoked  for  aid  in  war  by  blood  sprinkled  on  their  toipbs. 
The  war-god  of  the  Mexicans  (originally  a  conqueror),  the 
most  revered  of  their  gods,  had  his  idol  fed  with  huuiau 
flesh :  wars  being  undertaken  to  supply  him  with  victims. 
And  similarly  in  Peru,  where  there  were  habitual  hnmau 
sacrifices,  men  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the ,  father 
of  the.Yncas,  the  Sun.     How  militant  societies  of  old  in  the 
East  similarly  evolved  deities  who  were  similarly  propitiated 
by  bloody  rites,  needs  mutely  indicating.     Habitually  their 
mythologies  represent  gods  .as  conquerors;  habitually  their 
gods  are  named  '*  the  strong  <^e,''  **  the  destroyer/'  "  the 
avenger,"  "  god  of  battles,'^ '-  lord  of  hosts,"  "  man  of  war," 
and  so  forth.    As  we  read  in  Assyrian  inscriptious,  wars 
were  commenced  by  their  alleged  will ;  and,  as  we  read  else- 
where, peoples  were  massacred  wholesale  in  professed  obe- 
dience to  them.     How  its   theological  govempient,  like 
its  political  government^  is  essentially   military,  we  see 
even  in  late  and  qualified  forms  of  the    militant   type;   for 
down  to  the  present   time   absolute   subordination,  like 
that  of  soldier  to  commander,  is  the  supreme  virtue,  and 
disobedience  the  crime  lor  which  eternal  torture  is  threat* 
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ened.  Similarly  wi^  the  acoompaBying  ecclesias. 

tioal  OTgaaization.  Very  generally  where  the  militant  type 
is  highly  developedj  the  political  head  and  ecclesiastical  head 
are  identic^ — ^the  king,  chief  descendant  of  his  ancestor  who 
has  become  a  god,  is  also  chief  propitiator  of  him.  It  was 
so  in  Atcieilt  Peraj  and  in  Teacnco  and  Tlacopan  (Mexico) 
the  high-pviei^  wa9  the  king's  second  son.  The  Egyptian 
waU.paintingB  show  ns  kings  performing  sacrifices;  as  dQ 
also  the  Assyri^n^  Babylonian  records  han;nonize  with 
Hebrew  traditions  in  telling  ns  of  priest-kings.  In  Lydia 
it  was  the  same :  Croesus  was  king  and  priest^  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  chief s>  were  also  high  priests; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Home. 
A  system  o£  subordination  essentially  akin  to  the  mili- 
tary, has  habitually  characterized  the  accompanying  priest- 
hoods. The  Fijians.  have  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing a  hierarchy^  In  Tahiti,  where  the  high-priest  Yfs^ 
royal,  there  were  grades  of  hereditary  priests  belong- 
ing to  each  social  rank.  In  Ancient  Mexico  the  priest- 
hoods of  different  god^  ha^'  different  ranks,  and  there 
were  three  ranks  within  ea^h  priesthpod ;  ai^d  in  Ancient 
Peru,  besides  the  royal  chief  priest,  there  were  priests  of 
the  conquering  race  set  over  various  classes  of  inferior 
priests.  A  like  type  of  structure,  with  subjection  of  rank 
to  lank,  has  diaracterized  priesthoods  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  belligerent  societies  of  the  Old  World.  i    The 

like  mode  of  -  government  is  traceable  th^ughout  the 
sustaining  organization  also,  so  long  as  the  social  type 
remains  predominantly  militant.  Beginning  with  simple 
societies  in  whieh  the  slave-class  furnishes  the  warrior- 
class  witk  necessariea  of  life,  we  haye  already  seen  that 
during  subse^ent  stages  of  evolution; the  industrial  part:  of 
the  society  continues  to  be  essentially  a  peripaanent  commis- 
sariat, existing  solely  to  supply  the  tieeds  of  the  govern- 
mental-military structures,  and  having  left  over  lor  itself 
only  enough  foi  bare  maintenance.     Hence  the  develop- 
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metit  of  political  regulation  orer  its  ootiTities,  has  been  in 
(act  the  ezteitsion  thronghoat  it  of  that  militwry  role 
.  which,  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it  natarally  had.  An 
extreme  instance  is  furnished  us  by  the  Ancient  Pemrians, 
whose  political  and  industrial  governments  were  identical — 
whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labonr  for  erery  class  in  ererj 
locality,  were  prescribed  by  laws  enforced  by  state  officers — 
who  bad  work  legally  dictated  even  for  their  young  chil- 
dren, their  blind,  and  their  lame,  and  who  were  publicly 
chastised  for  idleness :  regimental  discipline  being  applied 
to  industry  just  as  our  modem  advocate  of  strong  govern- 
ment  would  have  it  now.  The  late  Japanese  system,  com- 
pletely military  in  origin  and  nature,  similarly  permeated  in- 
dustry :  great  and  small  things — houses,  shipSj  down  even  to 
mats — were  prescribed  in  their  atructnrea.  In  the  warbke 
monarchy  of  Mad^^ascar  the  artisan  classes  are  eH  in  the  em- 
ploy of  government,  and  no  man  can  change  his  occupation 
or  locality,  under  pain  of  death.  Without  multiplication 
of  cases,  these  typical  ones,  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
extent  to  which  even  in  modem  fighting  states  industrial 
activities  are  officially  regulated,  will  sufficiently  show  the 
principle.  Not  industry  only,  but  life  at  large,  is, 

in  militant  societies,  subject  to  kindred  discipline.  Be- 
fore its  recent  collapse  the  government  of  Japan  enforced 
Bumptnaiy  laws  on  each  class,  mercantile  and  other,  up  to 
the  provincial  governors,  who  must  rise,  dine,  go  out, 
give  audience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  prescribed  hours; 
and  the  native  literature  specifies  regulations  of  a 
scarcely  credible  minuteness.  In  Ancient  Peru,  officers 
"  minutely  inspected  the  bouses,  to  see  that  the  man, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  kept  the  household  in  proper 
order,  and  preserved  a  due  state  of  discipliue  among 
their  children" ;  and  householders  wer.e  rewarded  or  chas- 
tised accordingly.  Among  the  Egyptians  each  person 
hod,  at  fixed  intervals,  to  report  to  a  local  officer  his 
name,    abode,  and   mode   of  living.      Sparta,   too,  yields 
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an  example  of  a  society  specially  organized  for  offence  and 
defence,  in  which  the  private  conduct  of  citizens  in  all  its 
details  w€is  under  public  control  enforced  by  spies  and  cen- 
sors. Though  regulations  so  stringent  have  not  character- 
ized the  militant  type  in  more  recent  ages,  yet  we  need  but 
recall  the  laws  regulating  food  and  dress,  the  restraints  on 
locomotion,  the  prohibitions  of  some  games  and  dictation  of 
others,  to  indicate  the  parallelism  of  principle.  Even  now 
where  the  military  organization  hA  been  kept  in  vigour  by 
military  activities,  as  in  France,  we  are  shown  by  the  per- 
emptory control  of  joumalB  and  suppression  of  meetings,  by 
the  regimental  uniformity  of  education,  by  the  official  ad- 
ministration of  the  fine  arts,  the  way  in  which  its  character- 
istic regelating  system  ramifies  everywhere.  And 
then,  lastly,  is  to  be  noted  the  theory  concerning  the  rela- 
tion between  the  State  and  the  individual,  with  its  accom- 
panying sentiment.  This  structure  which  adapts  a  society 
for  combined  action  against  other  societies,  is  associated  with 
the  belief  that  its  members  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
and  not  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  As  in  an 
army  the  liberty  of  the  soldier  is  denied  and  only  his 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  mass  insisted  on ;  as  in  a  perma- 
nently encamped  army  like  the  Spartan  nation,  the  laws 
recognized  no  personal  interests,  but  patriotic  ones  only; 
so  in  the  militant  type  throughout,  the  claims  of  the  unit 
are  nothing  and  the  claims  of  the  aggregate  everything. 
Absolute  subjection  to  authority  is  the  supreme  virtue  and 
resistiance  to  it  a  crime.  Other  offences  may  be  condoned, 
but  disloyalty  is  an  unpardonable  offence.  If  we  take  the 
sentiments  of  the  sanguinary  Pijians,  among  whom  loyalty 
ia  so  intense  that  a  man  stands  unbound  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  himself  saying  that  what  the  king  wills  must  be 
done ;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the  highest 
officials  are  the  king's  slaves,  and  on  his  decease  his  wo- 
men sacrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  him ;  or 
those  of  the  Ancient  Peruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
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Tnca,  or  great  curaca,  were  buried  alive  his  faToarite  at- 
tendants and  wires  that  they  might  go  to  serve  him  in  the 
other  world:  or  those  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  among 
whom  a  father,  seeing  his  innocent  son  shot  by  the  king  in 
pure  wantonness,  "felicitated"  the  king  "on  the  excel- 
lence of  his  archeiy,"  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  sub- 
jects "  declared  themselves  delighted  because  his  majesty 
had  condescended  to  recollect  them";  we  are  sufficiently 
shown  that  in  this  social  type,  the  sentiment  which  prompts 
the  assertion  of  personal  rights  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
power,  scarcely  exists. 

Thus  the  trait  characterizing  the  militant  stmoiture 
thronghoat,  is  that  its  units  are  coerced  into,  their  varioos 
combined  actions.  Aa  the  soldier's  will  is  so  suspended  that 
he  becomes  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  will ;  so  ia 
the  will  of  the  citisen  in  all  transactions,  private  and  public, 
overrnled  by  that  of  the  government.  The  co-operation  by 
which  the  life  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
compuUory  co-operation.  The  social  structure  adapted  for 
dealing  with  surrounding  hostile  societies  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized regulating  system,  to  which  all  the  parte  are  com- 
pletely subject ;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
organs  are  completely  subject  to  ihe  chief  nervous  centre. 

§  260.  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  have  to  be  general- 
ized from  inadequate  and  entangled  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  less  constant  with  other  societies,  having  been 
almost  everywhere  and  always  the  condition  of  each  society, 
a  social  structure  fitted  for  oSence  and  defence  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustentation  alone  otherwise  originates.  Such  conception  aa 
may  be  formed  of  it  has  to  be  formed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  societies  that  hare  been  habitually  pea^f nl, 
and  in  the  advanced  compound  societies  which,  though  once 
habitnally  militant,  have  become  gradually  leas  so. 

Already  I  have  referred  to  the  chieflesa  Arafuraa,  living 
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tD  ''  peiice  and  brotherly  love  with  one  another,''  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  ''thej  recognize  the  rights  of  property 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  without  there  being  any 
authority  among  them  than  the  decisions  of  their  elders^ 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers "  :  t^at  is, 
there  has  grown  up  a  recognition  of  mutual  claims  and 
personal  rights,  with  voluntary  submission  to  a  tacitly- 
elected  representative  government  formed*  of  the  most 
experienced.  Among  the  Todas  who  "  lead  a  peaceful,  tran« 
quil  life/'  disputes  are  ^'  settled  either  by  arbitration"  or  by 
^^  a  council  of  five."  The  amiable  Bodb  and  Dhimals,  said  to 
be  wholly  unmilitary,  display  ah  essentially-free  social  form. 
They  have  nothing  but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  without 
slaves  or  servants;  but  they  give  mutual  assistance  in 
clearing  ground  and  hous^-building :  there  is  voluntary  ex- 
change of  services — ^giving  of  eqtdvalents  of  labour.  The 
Mishmis  again,  described  as  quiet,  inoffensive,  not  warlike, 
and  only  occasionally  uniting  in  self-defence,  have  scarcely 
any  political  organization.  Their  village  communities  under 
merely  nominal  chiefs  acknowledge  no  common  chief  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  rule  is  democratic :  crimes  are  judged  by  an 
assembly.  Naturally  few,  if  any,  cases  occur  in 

which  societies  of  this  type  have  evolved  into  larger 
societies  without  passing  into  the  miCtant  type ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  consolidation  of  simple  aggregates  intc- 
a  compound  aggregate  habitually  results  from  war,  defen 
sive  or  offensive,  which,  if  continued*  evolves  a  centralized 
authority  with  its  coercive  institutions.  The  Pueblos,  how- 
ever, industrious  and  peaceful  agriculturists,  who,  building 
their  unique  villages,  or  compound  houses  containing  2,000 
people,  in  sujch  ways  .as  to  *^wall  out  black  barbarism," 
fight  only  when  invaded,  show  us  a  democratic  form 
of  government :  '^  the  governor  and  his  council  are 
elected  annually  .  by  thci  people."  The  case  of  Samoa, 
too,  may  be  named  ais  showing  to  some  extent  how,  in 
one  of  these  compound  communities  where  the  warlike 
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Kctiritf  is  now  not  considerable,  decline  in  the  rigidity 
of  political  control  has  gone  along  witli  soma  evolation  of 
the  industrial  type.  Chiefs  and  minor  heads,  partiv  hersdi- 
tary  partly  elective,  are  held  responsible  for  the  coada^t  of 
affairs ;  there  are  village-parliamecta  and  district -parlia- 
ments. Along  with  this  we  find  a  oonsidenbly-devoloped 
sustaining  organization  separata  from  the  political^maaters 
who  have  apprentices,  employ  jonmeymen,  and  pay  wages  j 
and  when  payment  for  work  ia  inadequate,  there  are  eren 
strikes  upheld  by  a  tacit  trades -unionism.  Passing 

to  more  evolred  societies  it  must  be  observed,  first,  that  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  industrial  type  do  not  becomt.  marked, 
eren  where  the  industrial  actirity  ia  con  side  rablt ,  so  long 
as  the  industrial  government  remains  identified  with  the 
political.  In  Phoenicia,  for  example,  "  the  foreign  whole- 
sale trade  seems  to  have  belonged  mostly  to  tte  state,  the 
kings,  and  the  nobles.  *  *  *  Ezekiel  describes  che  king  of 
Tyrns  as  a  prudent  commercial  prince,  who  fjiAa  out  the 
precious  metals  in  their  hidden  seats,  enrichr.s  himself  by 
getting  them,  and  increases  these  riches  by  f.irther  traffic." 
Clearly,  where  the  political  and  military  bcAds  have  thus 
themselves  become  the  heads  of  the  industrial  organization, 
the  traits  distinctive  of  it  are  prevented  from  showing 
themselves.  Of  ancient  societies  to  be  named  in  oonnezion 
with  the  relation  between  industrial  activities  and  free  in- 
stitntions,  Athens  will  be  at  once  thought  of;  and,  by  con- 
trast  with  other  Greek  states,  it  showed  this  relation  aa 
clearly  as  can  be  expected.  Up  to  tho  time  of  Solon  all 
these  communities  were  under  either  oligarchs  or  des- 
pots. The  rest  of  them,  in  which  war  continued  to  be  the 
honoured  occupation  while  industry  was  despised,  retained 
this  political  type;  bnt  in  Athena,  where  industry  was 
regarded  with  comparative  respect,  where  it  was  encour- 
aged by  Solon,  and  where  immigrant  artizans  found  a 
home,  Uiere  commenced  an  industrial  organization  which, 
gradually    growing,  distinguished    the    Athenian    society 
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from  adjacent  societies,  as  it  was  distingmsbed  from  them 
by  those  democratic  institutions  that  simultaneooslj  de- 
veloped. Taming  to  later  times,  the  relation 
between  a  social  regime  predominantly  industrial  and  a 
less  coercive  form  of  rule,  is  shown  us  by  the  Hanse  Towns, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  out  of  which  the  Dutch 
Republic  arose,  and  in  high  degrees  by  ourselves,  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  our  colonies.  Along  with  wars  less 
frequent  and  these  carried  on  at  a  distance;  and  along  with 
an  accompanying  growth  of  agpriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  beyond  that  of  oontinental  states  more  military 
in  habit;  there  has  gone  in  England  a  development  of  free 
institutions.  As  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  consequence,  there  may  be  noted  the  fact 
that  the  regions  whence  changes  towards  greater  political 
liberty  have  come,  are  the  leading  industrial  regions ;  and 
that  rural  districts,  less  characterised  by  constant  trading 
transactions,  have  retained  longer  thd  earlier  type  with  its 
appropriate  sentiments  and  ideas.  In  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  we  see  parallel  changes.  Where 
the  industrial  activities  and  structures  evolve,  this  branch 
of  the  regulating  system,  no  longer  as  in  the  militant 
type  a  rigid  hierarchy,  little  by  little  loses  strength,  while 
there  grows  up  one  of  a  different  kind:  sentiments  and 
institutions  both  relaxing.  Bight  of  private  judgment  in 
religious  matters  gradually  establishes  itself  along  with 
establishment  of  political  rights.  In  place  of  a  uniform 
belief  imperatively  enforced,  there  come  multiform  beliefs 
voluntarily  accepted;  and  the  ever-multiplying  bodies 
espousing  these  beliefs,  instead  of  being  governed  despotic- 
ally^ govern  themselves  after  a  manner  more  or  less  repre- 
sentative. Military  conformity  coercively  maintained  gives 
place  to  a  varied  non-conformity  maintained  by  willing 
anion.  The  industrial  organization  itself,  which 
thus  as  it  becomes  predominant  affects  all  the  rest,  of  course 
•hows  ns  in  an  especial  degree  this  change  of  structure. 
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From  the  primitiTe  predatory  condition  onder  whicli  the 
master  maintains  Blares  to  work  for  him,  there  ia  a  transitioa 
throagh  atagoa  of  increaaiug  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
onr  own,  in  which  all  who  work  and  employ,  bov  and 
sell,  are  entirely  independent;  and  in  whicli  there  is 
5n  anchecked  power  of  forming  associations  that  rule 
tljemselrea  on  demooratio  principles.  Combinations  of 
workmen  and  connter-combinations  of  employers,  no  less 
than  political  societies  and  leagnee  for  carrying  on  tlus  or 
that  agitation,  show  ns  the  representative  mode  of  govern- 
ment;  which  characterizes  also  every  joint-stock  company 
for  mining,  banking,  rail  tray-making,  or  other  commercial 
enterprise.  Further  we  see  that  aa  in  the  pre- 

datory type  the  military  mode  of  regulation  ramifies  into  all 
minor  departments  of  social  activity,  so  here  does  the 
industrial  mode  of  regulation.  Multitadinous  objects  are 
achieved  by  spontaneOnsly-erolved  combinations  of  citiaens 
governed  representatively.  The  tendency  to  this  kind  of 
organization  is  so  ingrained  that  for  every  proposed  end  the 
proposed  means  is  a  society  ruled  by  an  elected  com. 
mittee  headed  by  an  elected  chairman — philanthropic  asso- 
ciatioDB  of  mnltitudinons  kinds, literary  institutions,  libraries, 
olubs,  bodies  for  fostering  the  various  sciences  and  arts, 
etc.,  etc.  Along  with  all  which  traits  there  go 

sentiments  and  ideas  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
citizen  and  the  State,  opposite  to  those  accompanying  the 
militant  type.  In  place  of  the  doctrine  that  the  dnty  of 
obedience  to  the  governing  ^^nt  is  unqualified,  there 
arises  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the  citizens  is  supreme 
and  tho  governing  ^fent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  their 
will.  Thus  subordinated  in  authority,  the  regulating  power 
is  also  restricted  in  range.  Instead  of  having  an  autho- 
rity extending  over  actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  shut  out 
from  large  classes  of  actions.  Its  control  over  ways  of 
living  in  respect  to  food,  clothing,  amusements,  is  repudi- 
ated }  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate  modes  of  production  nor 
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to  regalate  trade.  Nor  is  this  all.    It  beoomes  a 

duty  to  resist  irresponsible  goTemment,  and  also  to  resist 
tbe  excesses  of  responsible  goremment.  There  arises  a 
tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  even  tbe  legislature 
deputed  by  the  ma]ority>  ^hen  it  interferes  in  certain 
ways ;  and  their  oppositions  to  laws  they  condemn  as 
inequitable^  from  time  to  time  cause  abolition  of  them. 
With  which  changes  of  political  theory  and  accompanying 
sentiment^  is  joined  a  belief^  implied  or  avowed^  that  the 
combined  actions  of  the  social  aggregate  have  for  their  end 
to  maintain  the  conditions  under  which  individual  lives  may 
be  satisfactorily  carried  on ;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  that 
individual  lives  have  for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  this 
aggregate's  combined  actions. 

These    pervading    traits  in  which  the   industrial   type 
differs  so  vridely  from  the    militant     type>   originate  in 
those  relations  of  individuals  implied  by  industrial  activi- 
ties, which  are  wholly  unlike  those  implied  by  militant   ac- 
tivities.   All  trading  transactions,  whether  between  masters 
and  workmen,  buyers  and  sellers  of  commodities,  or  pro- 
fessional men  and  those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  ex- 
change.   For  some  benefit  which  A*s  occupation  enables 
him  to  give,  B  willingly  yields  up  an  equivalent  benefit :  if 
not  in  the  form  of  something  he  has  produced,  then  in  the 
form  of  money  gained  by  his  occupation..    This  relation,  in 
which   the  mutual  rendering  of   services  is  unforced  and 
neither  individual  subordinated,  becomes  the  predominant 
relation  throughout  society  in  proportion  as  the  industrial 
activities  predominate.   Daily  determining  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  daily  disciplining  all  in  asserting  their  own  claims 
while  forcing  them  to  recognize  the  correlative  claims  of 
others,  it   produces   social  units  whose  mental  structures 
and  habits  mould  social  arrangements  into  corresponding 
forms.     There  results  this  type  characterized  throughout 
by  that  same  individual  freedom  which  every  commercial 
transaction  implies.     The  oo-operation  by  which  the  mulfci- 
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form  activities  of  the  eooiet;  are  carried  on,  becomefl  a 
voluntary  co-operation.  And  Trliile  the  developed  susiainin^ 
system  which  girea  to  a  social  organism  the  industrial  type, 
acqairea  for  itself,  like  the  developed  snstaining  system  of 
an  animal,  a  regulating  apparatus  of  a  diffused  or  un- 
oentralized  kind;  it  tends  also  to  decentralise  the  primary 
regulating  apparatus,  by  making  it  derive  from  more 
numerous  classes  its  deputed  powers. 

^  261.  Neoaasarily  the  essential  traits  of  these  two  social 
types  are  in  most  cases  obscured,  both  by  the  antecedents 
and  by  the  oo-existing  circumstances.  Every  society  hae 
been  at  each  past  period,  and  is  at  present,  conditioned  in  a 
way  more  or  less  unlike  the  ways  in  which  others  have  been 
and  are  conditioned.  Hence  the  production  of  structures 
characterizing  one  or  other  of  these  opposed  types,  is,  in 
every  instance,  furthered,  or  hindered,  or  modified,  in  a 
special  manner.     Observe  the  several  kinds  of  causes. 

There  is,  first,  the  deeply-organized  character  of  the  par- 
ticular race,  coming  down  from  those  pre-historic  times 
during  which  the  diffusion  of  mankind  and  difierentiation  of 
the  varieties  of  man,  took  place.  Very  difficult  to  ohange,  this 
must  in  every  case  qualify  differently  the  tendency  towards 
assumption  of  either  type. 

There  is,  next,  the  efEect  due  to  the  immediately-pre- 
ceding mode  of  life  and  social  type.  Nearly  always  the 
society  we  have  to  study  contains  decayed  institutions  and 
habits  belonging  to  an  ancestral  society  otherwise  circum- 
stanced; and  these  pervert  more  or  less  the  effects  of  cir- 
cnmstances  then  existing. 

Again,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  habitat  in  respect 
of  contour,  soil,  climate,  flora,  fanna,  severally  affecting  in 
one  mode  or  other  the  activities,  whether  militaot  or  in- 
dustrial; and  severally  hindering  or  aiding,  in  some  special 
way,  the  development  of  either  type. 
Tet  further,  there  are  the  complications  caused  by  the 
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particular  prganizations  and  practices  of  surroanding  socie- 
ties. For,  supposing  the  amount  of  offensive  or  defensive 
action  to  be  the  same,  the  nature  of  it  depends  in  each  case 
on  the  nature  of  the  antagonist  action ;  and  hence  its  reac- 
tive effects  on  structure  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
antagonist.  Add  to  this  that  direct  imitation  of  adjacent 
societies  is  a  factor  of  some  moment. 

There  remains  to  be  named  an  element  of  complication 
more  potent  perhaps  than  any  of  these — one  which  of  itself 
often  goes  far  to  determine  the  type  as  militant,  and 
which  in  every  case  profoundly  modifies  the  social  arrange- 
ments. I  refer  to  the  mixture  of  races  caused  by  conquest 
or  otherwise.  We  may  properly  treat  of  it  separately  under 
the  head  of  social  eonstitation — ^not,  of  course,  constitution 
politically  understood,  but  constitution  understood  as  refer* 
ring  to  the  relative  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  the 
units  constituting  the  social  aggregate. 

§  262.  Inevitably  as  the  nature  of  the  aggregate,  par- 
tially  determined  by  environing,  oohditions,  is  in  other 
respects  determined  by  the  natures  of  its  units,  where  its 
units  are  of  diverse  natures  the  degrees  of  contrast  between 
the  two  or  more  kinds  of  them,  and  the  degrees  of  union 
between  them,  must  greatly  affect  the  results.  Are  they  of 
uuallied  races  or  of  races  near  akin;  and  do  they  reihain 
separate  or  do  they  mix  ? 

If  units  of  two  kinds  are  joined  in  the  same  sodety, 
their  respective  tendencies  to  evolve  structures  more  or 
less  unlike  in  character,  must  modify  the  product.  And 
the  special  modification  will  in  every  case  further  or 
hinder  the  evolution  of  one  or  the  other  social  type. 
Clearly  where  it  has  happened  that  a  conquering  race, 
continuing  to  govern  a  subject  race,  has  developed  the 
militant  regulating  system  throughout  the  whole  social 
stmcture,  and  for  ages  habituated  its  units  to  compulsory 
co-operation — ^where  it  has  also  happened  that  the  con'ela* 
2e 
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tire  ecdesiastioal  STStem  with  ita  sppropriate  colt^  has  fi^Teii 
to  alraolate  sabordination  the  religious  sanotioa — and  eapeoi- 
ally  where,  as  in  Ghiiu,  each  indiTidnal  is  moulded  by  the 
governing  power  sad  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas 
of  duty  which  it  is  heresy  to  question ;  it  beoomes  impos- 
sible  tor  unj  coDsiderable  change  to  be  wrought  in  the 
social  structure  by  other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  or- 
ganisation that  aa  it  becomes  complete  it  beooraes  rigid. 
Only  where  incompleteness  implies  a  remaining  plasticity, 
is  it  possible  for  the  type  to  develop  from  the  origi- 
n^  predatory  form  to  the  form  which  industrial  activity 
generates.  fispecially  where  the  two  races,  con- 

trasted in  their  natures,  do  not  mix,  social  co-operation 
implies  a  compulsory  regulating  system :  the  military  form 
of  structure  which  the  dominant  impose,  lamiJiee  throngh- 
ont.  Ancient  Pern  furnished  an  extreme  case;  and  the  Otto- 
man empire  may  be  instanoed.  Social  constitutions  of  this 
kind,  in  which  aptitudes  for  forming  unlike  stmotares  co- 
exist, are  manifestly  in  states  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Any 
considerable  shock  disaolres  the  organization ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-establishment  of  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  cases  where  the  con- 

quering and  conquered,  though  widely  unlike,  intennany 
extensively,  a  kindred  effect  is  produced  in  another  way.  The 
conflicting  tendencies  towards  different  social  types,  instead 
of  existing  in  separate  individuals,  now  exist  in  the  same 
individual.  The  half-caste,  inheriting  from  one  line  of 
ancestry  procUvities  adapted  to  one  set  of  inetitntions, 
and  from  the  other  line  of  snceatiy  proclivities  adapted 
to  another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  either. 
He  LB  a  unit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  hy  any 
Boci^  type,  and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  him- 
self, evolve  any  social  type.  Modem  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  Repnblics,  with  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show 
us  the  result.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  where  races 

of  strongly -contrasted  ifatnres  have  mixed  more  or  lees. 
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or,  remaming  bat  little  mixed,  occupy  adjacent  areas  sab* 
ject  to  the  same  govemment,  the  equilibrium  maintained  so 
long  as  that  government  keeps  up  the  coercive  form,  shows 
itself  to  be  unstable  when  the  coercion  relaxes.  Spain  with 
its  diverse  peoples,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish, 
partially  mingled  and  partially  localized,  shows  us  this 
result. 

Small  differences^  however,  seem  advantageous.  Sundry 
instances  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  society  formed  from 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conquering  eventually 
mingles  with  the  conquered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progress.  From  their  fusion  results  a  community  which, 
determined  in  its  leading  traits  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  is  prevented  by  their  differences  of  character  from 
being  determined  in  its  minor  traits — ^is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  arrangements  determined  by  new  influences : 
medium  plasticity  allows  those  changes  of  structure  consti- 
tuting advance  in  heterogeneity.  One  example  is  famished 
us  by  the  Hebrews;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
purity  of  blood,  resulted  from  a  mixing  of  many  Semitic 
varieties  in  the  country  eaat  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
their  wanderings  and  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  went 
on  amalgamating  kindred  tribes.  Another  is  supplied  by  the 
Athenians,  whose  prog^ress  had  for  antecedent  the  mingling 
of  numerous  immigrants  from  other  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  locality.  The  fusion  by  conquest  of  the 
Bomans  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites,  preceded  the  first  ascending  stage  of  the  Roman 
civilization.  And  our  own  country,  peopled  by  different 
divisions  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  mainly  by  varieties  of 
Scandinavians,  again  illustrates  this  effect  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  units  sufficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  system,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  prevent  that  social 
system  from  becoming  forthwith  definite  in  structure. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  many  causes  are  in 
operation  cannot  be  satisfactorily  disentangled,  and  claiming 
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only  probability  for  these  indnctiona  respecting  social  con- 
Htitntions,  it  remains  to  point  ont  their  analogy  to  certain 
inductions  respecting  the  constitntions  of  individual  living 
things.  Between  organisms  widely  nnlike  in  kind,  no 
progeny  can  arise:  the  physiological  units  contribated 
by  them  respectively  to  form  a  fertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  organism.  Evidently  as, 
while  multiplying,  the  two  classes  of  nnits  tend  to  build 
themselves  into  two  different  structures,  their  conflict  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  any  structure.  If  the  two  organisms 
are  less  unlike  in  kind — belonging,  say,  to  the  same  genus 
though  to  different  species — the  two  structures  which  their 
two  groups  of  physiological  units  tend  to  build  up,  being 
tolerably  similar,  they  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  m^ng  an 
Oi^nism  that  is  intermediate.  But  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  latest- evolved  parts :  there  results 
a  mule  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  different 
species,  remote  varieties  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
ism is  not  infertile ;  but  many  facta  suggest  the  conclusion 
that  infertility  results  in  subsequent  generations :  the  in- 
congruous working  of  the  united  struetares,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  cornea  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finally, 
if  instead  of  remote  varieties,  varieties  nearly  allied  are 
united,  a  permanently-fertile  breed  results ;  and  while  the 
slight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  physiological  units  are 
not  such  as  to  prevent  harmonious  co-operation,  they  are 
Buch  as  conduce  to  plasticity  and  unusually  vigorous 
growth. 

Here,  then,  seems  a  parallel  to  the  conclusion  indicated 
above,  that  hybrid  societies  are  imperfectly  organizable — 
cannot  grow  into  forms  completely  stable ;  while  societies 
that  have  been  evolved  from  mixtures  of  nearly-allied 
varieties  of  man,  can  assume  stable  structures,  and  have 
an  advantageous  modifiability. 

^  263.  We    class    societies,  then,  in    two    ways  ;    both 
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having  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  social  phe- 
nomena. 

First,  they  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  inte- 
gration, as  simple,  compound,  donbly-componnd,  trebly- 
compoand.  And  along  with  the  increasing  degrees  of 
evolution  implied  by  these  ascending  stages  of  composition, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  increasing  degrees  of  evolution 
implied  by  growing  heterogeneity,  general  and  local. 

Much  less  definite  is  the  division  to  be  made  among 
societies  according  as  one  or  other  of  their  great  systems  of 
organs  is  supreme.  Omitting  those  lowest  types  which 
^how  no  differentiations  at  all,  we  have  but  few  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  each  society  has  structures  for  carrying  on 
conflict  with  other  societies  and  structures  for  carrying  on 
sustentation  ;  and  the  ratios  between  these  admitting  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  that  no  specific  classification  can  be 
based  on  their  relative  developments.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
militant  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the  one,  is 
framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  co-operation,  while 
the  industrial  type,  characterized  by  predominance  of  the 
other,  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
the  two  types,  when  severally  evolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  are  diametrically  opposed;  and  the  contrasts  between 
their  traits  are  among  the  most  important  with  which 
Sociology  has  to  deal. 

Wore  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
specting a  possible  future  social  type,  differing  as  much 
from  the  industrial  as  this  does  from  the  militant  — a  type 
which;  having  a  sustaining  system  more  fully  developed 
than  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
dustry neither  for  maintaining  a  militant  organization  nor 
exclusively  for  material  aggrandizement;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carrying  on  of  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  the  industrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  inverting  the  belief  that  individuals  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  exists  for  the 
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benefit  of  iDdindoals;  bo  (he  oontraat  between  the  indue* 
trial  type  aod  the  type  likely  to  be  eTolved  from  it,  is 
indicated  by  the  inversion  of  the  belief  that  life  ia  for  work 
into  the  belief  that  work  ia  for  life.  Bat  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  indactions  derived  from  eocieties  that  have 
been  and  are,  and  cannot  enter  npon  specnlations  respecting 
societies  that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  mnlti- 
plication  of  institutions  and  appliances  for  intelleotnal  and 
festhetio  culture  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  directly 
life'Snstaining  kind,  but  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for 
their  immediate  parpose,  I  can  here  say  no  more. 

Betoming  from  this  parenthetical  sn^estion,  there  re- 
mains the  remark  tliat  to  the  complications  caused  by  the 
crossings  of  these  two  classifications,  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  the  unions  of  races  widely  unlike 
or  little  unlike;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  par- 
tially, and  in  other  cases  wholly.  Respecting  these  kinds 
of  constitutions,  we  have  considerable  warrant  for  con- 
cluding that  the  hybrid  kind,  essentially  unstable,  admits 
of  being  organized  only  on  the  principle  of  compulsory 
co-operation;  since  units  much  opposed  in  their  natures 
cannot  work  together  Bpontaneously.  While,  conversely, 
the  kind  characterized  by  likeness  in  its  units  is  relatively 
stable;  and  under  fit  conditions  may  evolve  into  tho  indus- 
trial type :  especially  if  the  likeness  is  qualified  by  slight 
difibrenccB. 


Af. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SOCIAL   METAMORPHOSES. 


{  264.  ViBTFiCATioN  of  the  general  yiew  set  forth  in  the 
hist  chapter^  is  gained  hj  observing  the  alterations  of  social 
stmctores  that  follow  alterations  of  social  activities;  and 
here  again  we  find  analogies  between  social  organisms  and 
individual  organisms.  In  both  there  is  metamorphosis 
consequent  on  change  from  a  wandering  life  to  a  settled 
life ;  in  both  there  is  metamorphosis  consequent  on  change 
from  a  life  exercising  mainlj  the  inner  or  sustaining  system, 
to  a  life  exercising  the  outer  or  expending  system ;  and  in 
both  there  is  a  reverse  metamorphosis. 

The  young  of  many  invertebrate  creatures^  annulose  and 
molluscous,  pass  through  an  early  stage  during  which  they 
move  about  actively.  Presently  comes  a  settling  down  in 
fiome  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotive 
organs  and  the  guiding  appliances  they  had^  a  growth 
ot  those  other  organs  now  needed  for  appropriating  such 
food  as  the  environment  supplies,  and  a  rapid  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  sustaining  system.  A  transformation 

opposite  in  nature,  is  familiarized  to  us  by  the  passage 
from  larva  to  imago  in  insects.  Surrounded  by  food,  the 
future  moth  or  fly  develops  almost  exclusively  its  sustaining 
system ;  has  but  rudimentary  limbs  or  none  at  all ;  and  has 
proportionately  imperfect  senses.  After  growing  immensely 
and  accumulating  much  plastic  material,  it  begins  to  un« 
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fold  its  external  organs  with  tbeir  appropriate  re^latin^ 
app&ratns,  whilo  its  organs  of  nutrition  decrease  ;  and  it  tbos 
fits  itself  for  active  dealings  with  environiDg  existences. 

The  one  truth,  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  meta- 
morphoses, which  here  concerns  as,  is  that  the  two  great 
systems  of  structures  for  carrying  on  outer  activities  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  dwindle  or  develop  according 
to  the  life  which  the  aggregate  parsnes.  Though  in  the 
absence  of  definite  social  types  fixed  by  inheritance,  we 
cannot  have  social  metamorphoses  thus  definitely  related  to 
changes  of  life  arising  in  definite  order,  analogy  implies  that 
which  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely,  that 
the  outer  and  inner  structures  with  their  regulating  sys- 
tems, will  severally  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the 
activities  become  more  militant  or  more  industrial. 

§  265.  Before  observing  how  metamorphoses  are  caused, 
let  us  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  impliedabove 
that  where  it  has  not  derived  a  specific  structure  from  a  line 
of  ancestral  societies  leading  similar  lives,  a  society  cannot 
undergo  metamorphoses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order :  the 
effects  of  surrounding  influences  predominate  over  the 
effects  of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  fitly  be  pointed 
ont  the  converse  truth,  that  where  many  societies,  descend- 
ing  one  from  another,  have  pursued  like  careers,  there 
results  a  type  so  far  settled  in  its  cycle  of  development,  ma- 
turity, and  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosis. 

Uncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration : 
they  show  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  activities  and 
structures  under  changed  circumstances,  but  die  ont  rather 
than  adapt  themselves.  Even  with  superior  varieties  of  men 
this  happens;  a?,  for  example,  with  the  wandering  Arab 
tribes.  Modem  Bedouins  show  us  a  form  of  society  which, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  us  to  judge,  has  remained 
substantially  the  same  these  8000  years  or  more,  spite  of 
oontaot  with  adjacent  civilizations ;  and  there  is  evidence 
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that  in  soipe  Semites  the  nomadic  type  had,  ereu  m  ancient 
times,  become  fio  ingrained  as  to  express  itself  in  the  reli- 
gion. Thns  we  have  the  Beohabite  injanction — '^  Neither 
shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  corn,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any,  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents  ;^'  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  points  out  that — 

''One  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Nabatean  ooufederaoy  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  sow  com,  to  boild  a  houae,  or  plant  a  tree.  *  n  *  1%  wan 
'  a  fixed  and  settled  principle  in  the  nomad  to  reduce  the  country  he 
invaded  to  the  condition  of  a   waste   and  open  pasturage.    *  *  * 
He  looked  upon  such  a  course  as  a  religious  duty.'* 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  state,  hindered 
by  persistence  of  the  primitive  social  type,  is  also  otherwise 
hindered.  Describing  the  Hill  Tribes  on  the  Kuladyne 
River,  Arracan,  Lieut,  Latter  says : — • 

"A  piece  of  ground  mrely  yields  more  than  one  crop;  in  each 
successive  year  other  spots  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  till  all  those 
around  the  village  are  exhausted;  a  move  is  then  made  to  another 
locality,  fresh  habitations  are  erected,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through.  These  migrations  occur  about  every  third  year,  and  they  are 
the  means  by  which  long  periods  of  time  are  calculated;  thuj  a 
Toungtha  will  tell  you  that  such  and  such  an  event  occurred  so  many 
migrations  since.*' 

And  this  holds  generally  of  these  Indian  Hill  Tribes. 
Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
restlessness  inherited  from  ancestral  nomads,  is  partly  due 
to  undeveloped  agriculture — ^to  the  absence  of  those  means 
by  which  in  a  thickly-peopled  country  the  soil  is  made 
permanently  fertile.  This  intermediate  state  between  the 
wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  throughout  Africa. 
It  is  remarked  that  ''society  in  Africa  is  a  plant  of 
herbaceous  character,  without  any  solid  or  enduring  stem  $ 
rank  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being 
burned  down  annually  without  any  diminution  of  its  general 
productiveness.*'  Reade  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  Equa- 
torial Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  their 
villages.  Similarly  of  the  Bechuanas,  Thompson  says— 
^  Their  towns  are  often  so  considerable  as  to  contain  many 
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ttioasand  people ;  and  yet  tliejr  are  remorable  at  the  caprice 
of  the  chief,  like  an  Arab  camp."  And  a  like  state  of  things 
existed  in  primitive  Europe ;  families  and  small  oommoiiities 
in  each  tribe,  migrated  from  one  part  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  another.  Thns  from  the  temporary  villages  of  hunters 
like  the  North  American  Indians,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  paatoral  hordes,  the  transitioti  to  settled 
agricultural  commnnities  is  Tory  gradual :  the  earlier  mode 
of  life,  frequently  resumed,  is  but  slowly  outgrown. 

When  studying  the  social  metamorphoaca  that  follow 
altered  social  activities,  we  have  therefore  to  bear  in  mind 
those  resistances  to  change  which  the  inherited  social  type 
offers,  and  also  those  resistances  to  change  caused  by  partial 
continnancQ  of  old  conditions.  Further,  we  may  anticipate 
reversion  if  the  old  conditions  begin  again  to  predominate. 

§  266.  Of  chief  interest  to  ns  here  are  the  transformations 
of  the  militant  into  the  industrial  and  the  industrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  hov  the  indus- 
trial type,  partially  developed  in  a  few  cases,  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recur. 

When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
pnlsory  co-operation  which  military  activity  necessitates,  is 
contrasted  with  the  voluntary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped industrial  activity  necessitates ;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coercive  regulating  system  proper  to  the  one  has 
not  become  too  rigid,  the  non-coercive  regulating  system 
proper  to  the  other  begins  to  show  itself  as  industry 
flourishes  unchecked  by  war.  The  great  liberalization  of 
political  arrangements  which  occurred  among  oorselves 
during  the  long  peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  furnishes  an 
illnstration.  An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  supplied 
by  Norway,  too,  in  which  oountry  absence  of  war  and  growth 
of  free  institutions  have  gone  together.  But  our  attention 
is  demanded  chiefly  by  the  proofs  that  resumption  of  belli- 
gerent habits  re-develops  the  militaut  type  of  stractore. 
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Not  dwelling  on  the  instances  to  be  found  in  ancient 
history^  nor  on  the  twice-repeated  lapse  of  the  rising  Dutoli 
Repablic  into  a  monarchy  under  the  reactive  influences 
of  war^  nor  on  the  reversion  from  parliamentary  govern- 
ment to  despotic  government  which  resulted  from  the  wars  of 
the  Protectorate  amolig  ourselves,  nor  on  the  effect  which 
%  career  of  conquest  had  in  changing  the  first  French  Bepublic 
into  a  military  despotism ;  it  will  suffice  if  we  contemplate 
the  evidence  yielded  in  recent  years.  How,  since  the 
establishment  of  a  stronger  centralized  power  in  Germany 
by  war,  a  more  coercive  regime  has  shown  itself,  we  see  in 
the  dealings  of  Bismarck  with  the  ecelesiastioal  powers; 
in  the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  is  needful  that  the  supplies  for  the  army  should 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  vote ;  and  again  in 
the  measures  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  German  railways.  In  France  we  have  as  usual  the  chief 
soldier  becoming  the  chief  ruler ;  the  maintenance,  in  many 
parts,  of  that  state  of  siege  which  originated  with  the  war, 
and  the  continuance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  government 
of  many  restrictions  upon  freedom.  But  the  kindred  changes 
of  late  undergone  by  our  own  society,  furnish  the  clearest 
illustrations ;  because  the  industrial  type  having  developed 
here  further  than  on  the  Continent,  there. is  more  scope 
for  retrogression. 

Actual  wars  and  preparations  for  possible  wars,  have  con- 
spired to  produce  these  changes.  In  the  first  place,  since  the 
accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change, 
we  have  had  the  Crimean  war,  the  war  entailed  by  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  the  China  war,  and  the  more  recent  but 
less  serious  wars  in  Africa.  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly, 
there  has  been  the  re-development  of  military  organization 
and  feeling  here,  caused  by  re-development  of  tjiem  abroad. 
That  in  nations  ba  in  individuals  a  threatening  attitude 
begets  an  attitude  of  defence,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no  proof. 
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fleace  BTnong  oarselTOS  the  reccnit  growth  of  ezpenditnra 
for  army  and  navy,  the  makiDg  of  fortifications,  tlie  fonua- 
tioQ  of  the  Tolunteer  force,  the  eatabliahment  of  permaDeut 
camps,  the  repetition  of  aatnnm  manoenTres,  the  baildiog  ol 
military  stations  thronghont  die  kingdopi. 

Of  the  traits  accompanying  this  reversion  towards  the 
militant  type,  we  hare  first  to  note  the  revival  of  predatory 
activities.  Always  a  stmctnre  assamed  for  defanaive  action, 
available  also  for  offensive  action,  tends  to  initiate  it. 
As  in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  organization  developed 
in  coping  wiiii  a  foreign  enemy,  thereafter  began  to  exercise 
itself  aggressively ;  as  in  France  the  triumphant  army  of 
the  Republic  formed  to  resist  invasion,  forthwith  became  an 
invader  ;  so  is  it  hahiuially — so  is  it  DOW  with  onrselves. 
In  China,  India,  Polynesia,  Airica,  th«  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, reasons — never  wanting  to  the  aggressor — are  given 
for  widening  our  empire  :  without  force  if  it  may  be,  and 
with  force  if  needful.  After  annexing  the  Fiji  Islands, 
voluntarily  ceded  only  because  there  was  no  practicable 
alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take  possessioD 
of  Samoa.  Accepting  in  exchange  a  territory  subject  to  a 
treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make  the  assertion  of  it 
a  ground  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.  In  Sherbro  oar 
agreements  with  native  cbiefa  having  brought  about  uni- 
versal disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  sappress  it, 
and  presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extending  onr 
rule  over  a  larger  area.  So  again  in,  Perak.  A  resident 
sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates;  appoints 
as  sultan  the  most  plastic  candidate  in  place  of  one  pre- 
ferred by  the  chiefs;  arouses  resistance  which  becomes 
a  plea  Tor  using  force ;  finds  usurpation  of  the  government 
needful ;  has  his  proclamation  torn  down  by  a  native,  who 
is  thereupon  stabbed  by  the  resident's  servant ;  the  resident 
is  himRelf  killed  as  a  consequence;  then  (nothing  being 
said  of  the  mnrder  of  the  native),  the  murder  of  the 
resident  leads  to  outcries  for  vengeance,   and  a  military 
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expedition  establishes  British  rule.  Be  it  in  the  slaying  of 
Karon  tribes  who  resist  surveyors  of  their  territory,  or  be  it 
m  the  demand  made  on  the  Chinese  in  pnrsnanoe  of  the 
doctrine  that  a  British  trayeller,  sacred  wherever  he  may 
choose  to  intrude^  shall  have  his  death  avenged  op.  some 
one,  we  everywhere  find  pretexts  for  difEerenccis  which  lead 
to  acquisitions.  In  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
Press,  the  same  spirit  is  shown.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Suez-Canal  purchase,  our  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the 
possible  annexation  of  Egypt,  paid  that  the  English  people, 
wishing  the  Empire  to  be  maintained,  ^*  will  not  be  alarmed 
even  if  it  be  increased  ;'*  and  was  cheered  for  so  sayingu 
And  recently,  urging  that  it  is  time  to  blot  out  Dahomey,  the 
weekly  organ  of  filibustering  Christianity  exclaims — '^  Let 
us  take  Whydah,  and  leave  the  savage  to  recover  it/' 

And  now,  having  observed  this  re-development  of 
crmed  forces  and  revival  of  the  predatory  spirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  concerns  us— the  return  towards 
the  militant  type  in  oui*  institutions  generally-^-^the  ezten* 
sion  of  centralized  administration  and  of  compulsory  regula- 
tion. In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  governmental 
organization  itself :  the  functions  of  courts-martial  on  naval 
disasters  are  usurped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  department ; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  Government  are  peremptorily 
restricted  by  a  minister  at  home;  and  county  governing 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  county  burdens  on  the 
Nation  at  large,  are  simultaneonsly  yielding  up  part  of  their 
bowers.  Military  officialism  everywhere  tends  to  usurp  the 
place  of  civil  officialism :  we  have  military  heads  of  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  police;  military  men  hold 
offices  under  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment; the  inspectors  of  railways  are  military  men;  and 
some  municipal  bodies  in  the  provinces  are  appointing 
majors  and  captains  to  minor  civil  offices  in  their  gift : 
an  inevitable  result  being  a  style  of  administration  which 
asserts    authority    more    and    regards    individual    claims 
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less.  The  spirit  of  sach  a  sTstem  ire  see  in  tlie  design 
Mid  exeoation  of  the  Contagions  Diseasea  Acts — Acta 
whicli  enianated  from  the  militaiy  and  naval  depart- 
ments, which  OTer-ride  those  gnanntees  of  indiridual  free- 
dom provided  oy  constitntional  forma,  and  which  are 
administered  by  a  centxal  police  not  responsible  to  loc^ 
aathorities.  Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 
which,  extending  for  these  many  years,  has  now  ended 
in  the  formatiDn  of  several  hundred  districts  ofScered  by 
medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  goremmenb  and 
nnder  ite  sapervision.  Within  the  organization  of  the 
medical  profession  itself  we  see  a  congruous  change :  inde- 
pendent bodies  who  give  diplomas  are  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  but  there  most  be  ani£cation — a  single  stuidard 
of  examination.  Poor>Law  admin  is  tration,  again,  has  been 
growing  more  centralized :  boards  of  guardians  having  had 
their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  orders  from 
the  Local  Govemment  Board.  Moreover,  while  the  regu- 
lating centres  in  London  have  been  absorbing  the  f  UDctions 
of  provincial  r^ulating  centres,  these  have  in  their  turn 
been  nsarping  those  of  local  trading  companies :  in  sundry 
towns  municipal  bodies  have  become  distributors  of  gas 
and  water,  and  now  it  is  ni^ed  (significantly  enough  by  a 
military  enthusiast)  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  London. 
Nay,  these  public  agencies  have  become  builders  too.  The 
supplying  of  sm^  houses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 
construction,  been  made  unremunerative  to  private  persons, 
is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 
palities; and  in  London  the  Metropolitan  Board  liaviug 
proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  bo  much  to 
build  houses  for  the  poor  in  the  Ilolbom  district,  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  they  must  spend  more  !  Of 
like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  system  of  telegraphs, 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  industrial  organization,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  governmental  organization.  And  then, 
■imilarly  showing  the  tendency  towards  increase  of  govern- 
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mental  strttctores  at  the  expense  of  industrial  stractnres, 
there  has  been  an  active  advocacy  of  State  purchase  of 
railways — an  advocacy  which  has  been  for  the  present 
suspended  only  because  of  the  national  loss  entailed  by 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs.  How  pervading  is  the  influence 
we  see  in  the  schemes  of  a  coercive  philanthropy^  which, 
invoking  State-pow^r  to  improve  people's  conduct^  disre« 
gards  the  proofs  that  the  restrictions  on  conduct  enacted 
of  old,  and  in  later  times  abolished  as  tyrannical^  habitually 
had  kindred  motives.  Men  are  to  be  made  temperate  by 
impediments  to  drinking — shall  be  less  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  sell  certain  articles.  Instead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  industrial  type  of  providing  quick 
and  costless  remedies  for  injuries^  minor  as  well  as  major^ 
which  citizens  inflict  on  one  another,  legislators  extend  the 
principle  of  preventing  them  by  inspection.  The  arrange- 
ments in  mincs^  factories,  ships,  lodging-houses,  bakehouses, 
down  even  to  water-closets  in  private  dwellings,  are  pre- 
scribed by  laws  carried  out  by  oflBcials.  Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breach  of  contract  is  adulteration  to  be 
remedied,  but  by  public  analyzers.  Benefits  are  not  to  be 
bought  by  men  with  the  money  their  eflBcient  work  brings 
them,  which  is  the  law  of  voluntary  co-operation,  but  bene- 
fits are  given  irrespective  of  effort  expended :  without  regard 
to  their  deserts,  men  shall  have  provided  ^t  the  public  cost, 
fi-ee  libraries,  free  local  museums,  etc. ;  and  from  the  savings 
of  the  more  worthy  shall  be  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer  means 
of  supplying  the  less  worthy  who  have  not  saved.  Along 
with  the  tacit  assumption  that  State-authority  over  citizens 
has  no  assignable  limits,  which  is  an  assumption  proper  to 
the  militant  type,  there  goes  an  unhesitating  faith  in 
State-judgment,  also  proper  to  the  militant  type.  Bodily 
welfare  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  without  thcr 
least  doubt  of  its  capacity.  Having  by  struggles  thirougli 
centuries  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  aUeged  eternal 
good,  forced  on  men  its  teachings,  we  invoke  aniotiier  power 
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to  force  ita  teacliLDgs  on  men  for  their  allege^  temporal 
good.  The  compulsion  once  enpposed  to  be  justified  ia 
religions  instraction  by  the  infnllible  jadgment  of  a  Pope,  ia 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  is  secular  instruction  by  tho 
infallible  judgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thus,  under 
penalty  of  imprisonmeut  for  resistance,  there  is  eetabliabed 
nu  education  bod  ia  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitably  alcmg  with  this  reversion  to  the  compulsory 
social  system  which  accompanies  the  return  towards  the 
militant  type  of  structure,  there  goes  an  appropriate 
change  of  sentiments.  In  essence  Toryism  stands  for  the 
power  of  the  -State  vei-tus  the  freedom  of  the  individual ;  and 
in  essence  Liberalism  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  Versus  the  power  of  the  State.  But  whereas, 
during  the  previous  peaceful  period,  individual  liberty 
was  extended  by  abolishing  religious  disabilitiesj  establish- 
ing free-trade,  removing  impediments  from  the  press,  etc.) 
since  the  reversion  began,  the  party  which  effected  these 
changes  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  multiplying 
State-administrations  which  diminish  individual  liberty. 
How  far  the  principles  of  free  government  have  been 
disregarded,  and  how  directly  this  change  is  sequent  upon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  Suez-Canal  business.  A.  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecuniary  cost,  committed  ihe  nation  to 
entanglements  of  a  serioas  kind,  was  talcen  by  its  ministry 
in  such  manner  that  its  representative  body  had  a  nominal 
but  no  real  power  of  reversing  it  j  and  instead  of  protest 
against  this  over -riding  of  constitutional  principles,  there 
came  gMieral  applause.  The  excuse  accepted  by  all 
was  the  militaiy  exigency.  The  prompt  action  of  the 
eo-ordinating  centre  by  which  offensive  and  defensive 
operMiions  are  directed,  was  said  to  necessitate  this  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  implied  suspension  of  self-gevemment. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  our  hold  on  a  conquered  teiritoiy,  not  only 
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forgave  bat   rejoiced   over  this    return  towaidd  military 
role. 

§  267.  QE  coarse  social  metamorphoses  are  in  every 
case  complicated  and  obscored  by  special  causes  never 
twice  alike.  Where  rapid  growth  is  going  on,  the  changes 
of  structure  accompanying  increase  of  mass  are  involved 
with  the  changes  of  structure  resulting  from  modification 
of  type.  Further,  disentanglement  of  the  factd  is  made 
difficult  when  the  two  great  systems  of  organs  for  sustentation 
and  external  action  are  evolving  simultatieously.  This  is 
our  own  case.  That  re*development  of  strtictures  for  ex- 
ternal action  which  we  have  been  tracing,  and  that  partial 
return  to  the  congruous  social  system,  have  bot  arrested  the 
development  of  the  sustaining  structures  and  that  social 
system  they  foster.  Hence  sundry  changes  opposite  to  those 
enumerated  above.  While  the  revival  of  ecd^iasticisnl 
having  for  cardinal  principle  assertion  of  authority,  has  har« 
monized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  divisions  in  the  Church,  the  assertions  of  indi* 
vidual  judgment,  and  the  relaxations  of  dogma,  have  har« 
monized  with  the  contrary  movement*:  While  new  educa- 
tional organizations  tending  towards  regimental  unif ormity^ 
are  by  each  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  educational  organizations  in  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities^ are  being  made  inortd  plastic,  wd  leas  uniform. 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
employment  of  labour,  wholly  at  .variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  co-operation,  they  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  quite  to  reverse  the  free-trade  policy  which  in- 
dustrial evolution  has  been  extending..  The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulsory  system  of  r^ 
gulation  has  been  abolished  where  its  pressure  had  become 
intolerable,  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  wherre  it^ 
pressure  has  not  yet  been  felt. 

Moreover,  the  vast  transformation  suddenly  caused  by 
railways  and  telegraphs,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
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metamorphoses  of  the  kinds  we  ire  considering.  Within 
tk  generation  the  social  organism  has  passed  from  a 
stage  like  that  o£  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble 
circulation  and  radimentary  aerres,  to  a  stage  like  that  of  a 
warm-blooded  creatnre  with  ^oient  Tsscnltw  system  and  a 
developed  nervous  apparatne.  To  thi^  more  than  to  any 
other  oaose,  are  dae  the  great  changes  in  habits,  beliefs, 
and  sentiments,  characterising  onr  generation.  Manifestly, 
this  rapid  erolution  of  the  distribating  and  intemnncial 
Btmctores,  has  aided  the  growth  of  both  the  indastrial 
organization  and  the  militant  organization.  While  pro- 
dactive  activities  have  been  immensely  facilitated,  there  has 
been  a  furtherance  of  that  centralisation  characterising  the 
social  type  required  for  offensive  and  defensive  actions. 

Bat  notwithstanding  these  disguising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  oonfliots,  and 
revived  military  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of 
compulsory  regulations.  While  nominally  extended  by  the 
giving  of  votes,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  haa  been  in 
many  ways  actually  diminished ;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-multiplying  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  money  to  secnre  for  him,  or  others  at 
his  expense,  benefits  previously  left  to  be  aeonred  by  each 
for  himself.  And  undeniably  this  is  a  return  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life 
where  ihe  militant  tf^  is  predominant. 

In  metamorphoses,  then,  so  for  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discern  general  truths  harmonizing  with  those  disoloaed  by 
comparison  of  types.  With  social  organisms,  as  with  indi> 
vidual '  organisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
activity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circumstances 
entail  a  fundamental  <^nge  in  the  mode  of  activity,  there 
by-and-by  results  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  reversion  towards 
the  old  tjpe  if  there  is  s>  tesum^tion  of  tb^  old  activity. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

QUALIFICATIONS    AND    SDHMA&T. 

§  268.  Onb  who  made  the  ftnalogfies  between  individiial 
organization  and  social  organization  his  special  subject, 
might  carry  them  farther  in  sereral  directions. 

He  might  illustrate  the  general  trath  that  as  fast  as 
structure  nears  completeness^  modifiability  diminishes  and 
growth  ends.  The  finished  animal,  moulded  in  all  details, 
resists  change  by  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  haye  eyolved 
its  parts  into  their  respective  shapes;  and  the  finished  society 
does  the  like.  In  either  case  results  at  length  rigidity.  Every 
organ  of  the  one  and  institution  of  the  other  becomes,  as 
maturity  is  approached,  more  coherent  and  definite,  and 
offers  a  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  required  either  by 
increase  of  size  or  variation  of  conditions. 

Then  he  might  enlarge  on  the  general  fact  that,  as  in 
individual  organisms  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the 
structures  proper  to  the  type  have  fully  evolved  there 
presently  begins  a  slow  decay.  He  could  not  indeed 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  this;  since  among  ancient 
societies,  essentially  militant  in  their  activities,  dissolution 
by  conquest  habitually  prevented  their  cydes  of  changes 
from  being  completed;  and  since  modem  societies  are 
passing  through  their  cycles.  But  the  minor  parts  of 
modem  societies,  especially  during  those  earlier  times  when 
local  development  was  little  implicated  with  general  de« 
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relopment,  would  yield  bim  evidence.  He  miffbt  instancti 
the  fact  that  many  aacient  corporate  towns  with  their  guDda 
and  regulations  of  industry  gradually  made  more  numerous 
and  stringent,  slowly  dwindled,  and  gave  way  before  towns 
in  which  the  absence  of  pririleged  classes  permitted  free- 
dom of  industry :  the  rigid  old  structure  having  its  func- 
tion usurped  by  a  plastic  new  one.  In  each  institution, 
private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  ever-multiplying 
usages  and  bye-laws,  severally  introduced  to  adapt  the 
actions  to  the  requirements  of  the  passing  time,  as  event- 
ually making  adaptation  to  a  coming  time  impracticable. 
And  he  might  infer  that  a  like  fate  awaits  each  entire 
Acciety,  which,  as  its  adjustments  to  present  circumstances 
are  fiuished,  loses  power  to  re-adjust  itself  to  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  future :  eventually  disappearing,  if  not  by 
violence,  then  by  a  decline  consequent  on  inability  to  com- 
pete with  younger  and  more  modifiable  societies. 

Were  his  speculative  audacity  sufficient  be  might  end  by 
alleging  parallelisms  between  the  processes  of  reproduction 
in  the  two  cases.  Among  primitive  societies  which  habitu- 
ally  multiply  by  fission,  but  are  by  conquest  occasionally 
fused,  group  with  group,  after  which  there  is  presently 
a  recurrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to 
what  happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which, 
multiplying  fissiparoosly,  from  time  to  time  reverse  the 
process  by  that  fusion  which  naturalists  call  conjugation. 
Then  he  might  point  out  that  in  either  case  the  larger 
tj'pes,  where  they  hrve  become  stationary,  propagate  by  the 
dispersion  of  germs.  Adult  organisms  that  are  fixed  send 
off  groups  of  such  units  as  they  are  themselves  composed 
of,  to  settle  down  elsewhere  and  grow  into  organisms  like 
themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off  tbeir  gronpa  of  colo- 
nists. And  he  might  even  say  that  as  union  of  the  germinal 
group  detached  from  one  organism  with  a  group  detached 
from  a  kindred  organism,  is  either  essential  to,  or  conducive 
toj  the  vigorous  evolution  of  a  new  organism ;  so  the  mixture 
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of  colomsts  derived  from  one  society  with  others  derired 
from  a  kindred  society^  is^  if  not  essential  to^  still  condnciye 
to,  the  evolution  of  a  new  society  more  plastic  than  the  old 
ones  from  which  the  mingled  units  were  derived. 

But  without  committmg  ourselves  to  any  such  further 
adventurous  suggestions,  we  may  leave  the  comparison  as  it 
btands  in  preceding  chapters. 

§  269.  This  comparison  has  justified  to  a  degree  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propounded 
by  philosophers  and  implied  even  in  popular  language. 

Naturally — ^necessarily  indeed — ^it  has  happened  that  this 
idea  took  at  first  crtide  forms.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of 
them.  In   the  Bepublie  of   Plato,  asserting  the 

fact,  not  even  yet  adequately  tecognized,  that ''  the  States 
are  as  the  men  are ;  they  grow  out  of  human  characters,^' 
Socrates  is  represented  as  arguing—'*  then  if  the  constitu- 
tions of  States  are  five,  the  dispositions  of  individiml  minds 
will  also  be  five" — an  absurd  corollary  from  a  rational 
proposition.  Division  of  labour  is  described  as  a  social 
need;  but  it  is  represented  rather  as  having  to  be  estab-* 
lished  than  as  establishing  itself.  Throughout,  the  concep- 
tion, like  indeed  to  conceptions  that  prevail  still,  is  that 
society  may  be  artificially  arranged  thus  or  thus.  Alleging 
likeness  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  of  such  nature 
that  from  the  faculties  of  the  one  may  be  deduced  those 
of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the  above-quoted  belief  that  the 
States,  growing  *'  out  of  human  characters,*'  are  "  as  the 
men  are,*'  joins  the  belief  that  these  States,  with  characters 
thus  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters  of  their 
citizens.  Chiefly,  howevisr,  the  Erroneous  natture  of  the 
analogy  held  by  Hato  to  exist  between  the  individual  and 
the  State,  he  shows  by  comparing  the  reason,  passion,  and 
desire,  in  the  one,  to  the  counsellors,  auxiliaries,  and  traders 
in  the  other.  Not  to  the  mutually-dependent  parts  of  the 
bodily  organization  are  the  mutually-dependent  ports  of  the 
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political  oTgamxation  uupposed  to  be  Boalogoos,  bat  rathar 
to  the   co-operating  powers   of  the  Tnind.  Tha 

conception  of  Hobbea  in  one  respect  only  approaches  nearer 
to  the  rational  conception.  Like  Plato  he  regards  social 
oi^nization  not  ax  natural  but  as  faotitiooa  :  propoanding 
the  notion  of  a  social  coatract  as  originating  govemmeDtal 
institutions,  and  as  endowing  the  soTereign  power  with 
irrevocable  anthoritj.  The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  ia 
best  expressed  in  his  own  words.  He  says ; — "  For  by  art 
is  created  that  great  Lkvuthah  called  a  Cohhonwuxth,  or 
Stats,  in  Latin  Givitas,  which  is  bat  an  artificial  man ; 
thongh  of  greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural, 
for  whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in 
which  the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial  soul,  as  giving  life  and 
motion  to  the  whole  body ;  the  magiatratet,  and  other 
o^ceri  of  judicature,  artificial  joints  ;  reward  aud  punish- 
ment, by  which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereignty  every 
joint  and  member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the 
nertw,  that  do  the  same  in  the  body  nutnral;"  etc.  Here, 
in  so  far  aa  the  oompariaon  drawn  is  in  the  main  be- 
tween  the  Btractures  of  the  two,  is  it  less  indefensible  than 
that  of  Plato,  whioh  is  a  comparison  between  straotares 
in  the  one  and  functions  in  the  other.  But  the  special 
analogies  named  are  erroneous  ;  as  is  also,  in  common  with 
that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy ;  since  it  is  alleged  be- 
tween the  organization  of  a  society  and  the  organization  of  a 
human  being — an  analogy  far  too  special.  Living 

at  a  later  time,  when  biologists  had  revealed  to  some 
extent  ^le  principles  of  organization  in  general,  and 
recognizing  social  struotures  as  not  artificially  mode  but 
gradually  developed,  M.  Gomte  avoided  these  errors ;  and, 
not  comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  individual  organ- 
ism of  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion were  common  to  societies  aud  animals.  He  regarded 
each  stage  of  social  progress  as  a  product  of  preceding 
ttagea ;  and  he  saw  that  the  evolution  of  strnctnres  advaQCeo 
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from  the  general  to  the  special.  He  did  not,  however, 
entirely  escape  the  early  misconception  that  institotions 
are  artificial  arrangements;  for  he  inconsistently  held  it 
possible  for  societies  to  be  forthwith  re-organized  in  con* 
formity  with  the  principles  of  his  Positive  Philosophy. 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  pointed  out  that  there  exist  no 
analogies  between  the  body  politic  and  a  living  body,  save 
those  necessitated  by  that  mutual  dependence  of  ports  which 
they  display  in  common.  Though,  in  foregoing  chapters, 
comparisons  of  social  structures  and  functions  to  structures 
and  functions  in  the  human  body,  have  in  many  cases  been 
made,  they  have  been  made  only  because  structures  and 
functions  in  the  human  body  furnish  the  most  &miliar 
illnstrations  of  structures  and  functions  in  general.  The 
social  organism,  discrete  instead  of  concrete,  asymmetrical 
instead  of  symmetrical,  sensitive  in  all  its  units  instead  of 
having  a  single  sensitive  centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any 
particular  type  of  individual  organism^  animal  or  vegetal. 
All  kinds  of  creatures  are  alike  in  so  far  as  each  shows 
us  co-operation  among  its  components  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole;  and  this  trait,  comtiion  to  them,  is  a  trait 
common  also  to  communities.  Further,  among  the  many 
types  of  individual  organisms,  tho  degree  of  this  co-opera- 
tion measures  the  degree  of  evolution;  and  this  general 
truth,  too,  is  exhibited  among  social  organisms.  Once 
more,  to  effect  increasing  co-operation,  creatures  of  every 
order  show  us  increasingly-complex  appliances  for  transfer 
and  mutual  influence ;  and  to  this  general  characteristic,  so- 
cieties of  eyeiy  order  furnish  a  corresponding  characteristic. 
Community  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  organization  is 
thus  the  only  community  asserted.* 

§  270.  Bui  now  let  us  drop  this  alleged  parallelism  be- 

*  Tbii  empliatic  repudiation  of  the  belief  that  there  u  any  8}tec!al  analogy 
between  the  social  organism  and  the  hmnan  organism,  I  have  a  motive  for 
making.    A  rude  outline  of  the  general  conception  elaborated  in  the  preceding 
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Iwoen  indJTidnfll  organizations  and  social  oi^anizatioas, 
I  hare  need  the  analogies  elaborated,  bat  as  a  scaffolding 
to  help  in  bnilding  up  a  coberent  body  of  sociological  in- 
ductions. Let  us  take  avay  the  scaffolding  :  the  inductions 
will  stand  by  themselres. 

We  saw  that  socieoies  are  aggregates  which  grow;  that  in 
various  types  of  them  there  are  great  varieties  in  the  de- 
grees of  growth  reached ;  that  types  of  BncoesBiTely  larger 
sixes  result  from  the  ajj^regation  and  re-aggregation  of 
those  of  smaller  sizes;  and  that  this  increase  by  coalescence, 
joined  with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  process  through  which 
have  been  formed  the  vast  civilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
structure.  Primitive  wandering  hordes  are  without  estab- 
lished nnlikenesses  of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into 
tribes  habitually  come  some  differences ;  both  in  the  powers 
and  occupations  of  their  members.  Unions  of  tribes  are 
followed  by  more  differences,  goTemmentol  and  industrial- 
social  grades  running  through  iiie  whole  mass,  and  con- 
trasts between  the  differently-occupied  parte  in  different 
loo^ties.  Such  differentiations  multiply  as  the  compound- 
ing progresses.  They  proceed  from  the  general  to  the 
special;  first  the  broad  division  between  ruling  and  ruled; 
then  within  the  ruling  part  divisions  into  political,  religiouR, 
military,  and  within  the  ruled  part  divisions  into  food-pro- 
ducing classes  and  faandi-craftsmen;  then  within  each  of 
these  divisions  minor  ones,  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  etmctural  aspect  to  the  functional 
aspect,  we  note  that  while  all  parts  oi  a  society  have  hke 
natures  and  activities  there  is  hardly  any  mntual  dependence, 

aleren  chapters,  wu  pnbliihed  bj  me  In  the  WttlaiiMler  Seviem  for  Jannuy, 
1860.  In  it  I  eiprewlj  rejected  the  Eonception  of  PUto  aud  HobbM,  that 
there  ii  ■  likentsi  between  ■ociiil  orgviuzHtioa  and  the  orgimution  of  » 
man'*  body ;  njinK  that  "  there  Ii  no  warrant  whatever  for  ajunmiag  thia." 
Nevertheleu,  critjcisms  upon  the  article  ucribed  to  me  the  idea  which  1  bad 
thni  dutiQctl;  condemaed. 
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ftnd  tiie  aggregate  scarcely  forms  a  vital  whole.  As  its 
parts  assume  different  functions  they  become  dependent  on 
one  another,  so  that  injury  to  one  hurts  others ;  until  in 
highly-evolyed  societies,  general  perturbation  is  caused  by 
derangement  of  any  portion.  This  contrast  between  unde- 
veloped and  developed  societies,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with 
increasing  specialization  of  functions  comes  increasing  in- 
ability in  each  part  to  perform  the  functions  of  other  parts. 

The  organization  of  every  society  begins  with  a  contrast 
between  the  division  which  carries  on  relations,  habitually 
hostile,  with  environing  societies,  and  the  division  which  is 
devoted  to  procuring  necessaries  of  life ;  and  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  these  two  divisions  constitute 
the  whole.  Eventually  there  arises  an  intermediate  division 
serving  to  transfer  products  and  influences  from  part  to 
part.  And  in  all  subsequent  stages,  evolution  of  the  two 
earlier  systems  of  structures  depends  on  evolution  of  this 
additional  system. 

While  the  society  as  a  whole  has  the  character  of  its  sus« 
taining  system  determined  by  the  general  character  of  its 
environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  the  respective  parts  of 
this  system  differentiate  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  localities;  and,  after  primary  industries  have  been  thus 
localized  and  specialized,  secondary  industries  dependent 
upon  them  arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle. 
Further,  as  fast  as  societies  become  compounded  and  re- 
compounded  and  the  distributing  system  develops,  the 
parts  devoted  to  each  kind  of  industry,  originally  scattered, 
aggregate  in  the  most  favourable  localities ;  and  the  local- 
ised industrial  structures,  unlike  the  governmental  struc- 
tures, grow  regardless  of  the  original  lines  of  division. 

Increase  of  size,  resulting  from  the  massing  of  groups, 
necessitates  means  of  communication;  both  for  achieving 
combined  offensive  and  defensive  actions,  and  for  exchange 
of  products.  Scarcely  traceable  tracks,  paths,  rude  roads, 
finished  roads>  successively  arise ;  and  a»  fast  a^  intercourse 

27 
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is  thus  fiKiilitated,  there  is  a  transition  from  direct  barter  to 
trading  carried  on  bj  a  separate  class  ;  out  of  which  evolrea, 
in  course  of  time,  a  complex  mercantile  agency  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors.  The  morement  of  commodities 
effected  by  this  agency,  beginniDg  as  a  s\ow  flax  to  and  re- 
flux from  certain  places  at  long  intervals,  passes  into  rhyth- 
mical, regular,  rapid  currents;  and  materials  for  sostenta- 
tion  distributed  hither  and  thither,  from  being  few  and 
crude  become  numerous  and  elaborated.  Growing  effioiency 
of  transfer  with  greater  variety  of  transferred  prodnctS] 
increases  the  mutual  dependence  of  parts  at  the  same  time 
that  it  enables  each  part  to  fulfil  its  function  better. 

Unlike  the  sustaining  system,  evolred  by  converse  wifli 
the  organic  and  inorganic  environments,  the  regnlating 
system  is  evolved  by  converse,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
environing  societies.  In  primitive  headless  groups  tempo- 
rary  chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war ;  chronic 
hostilities  generate  permanent  chieftainship ;  and  gradually 
from  the  military  control  results  the  civil  control.  Habitual 
war,  requiring  prompt  combination  in  the  actions  of  parts, 
necessitates  subordination.  Societies  in  which  there  is 
little  subordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  those 
in  which  subordination  is  great ;  and  so  there  are  estab- 
lished societies  in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  and 
surviving  in  peace,  brings  about  permanent  submission  to  a 
government.  The  centralized  regulating  system  thus  evolved 
is  in  early  stages  the  sole  regnlating  system.  But  in  large 
societies  that  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is 
added  a  decentralized  regulating  system  for  the  indastriitl 
structures;  and  this,  at  first  subject  in  every  way  to  the 
original  system,  acquires  at  length  substantial  independ- 
ence. Finally  there  arises  for  the  distributing  structures 
also,  an  independent  controlling  agency. 

Societies  fall  firstly  into  the  classes  of  simple,  com- 
pound, doubly -compound,  trebly -compound ;  and  from  the 
lowest   the   transition   to   the    highest   is    through    these 
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stages.  Otherwise,  tboagli  less  defiuitely,  societies  may  be 
grouped  as  militant  and  industrial ;  of  which  the  one  type 
in  its  fully-developed  form  is  organized  on  the  principle 
of  compulsory  co-operetion,  while  the  other  in  its  fully- 
developed  form  is  organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntaiy 
co-operation — the  one  characterized  not  only  by  a  despotic 
central  power,  but  also  by  unlimited  political  control  of  per- 
Boual  conduct ;  and  the  other  characterized  not  only  by  a 
democratic  or  representative  central  power,  but  also  by 
limitation  of  political  control  over  personal  conduct. 

Lastly  we  noted  the  corollary  that  change  in  the  predomi- 
nant social  activities  brings  metamorphosis.  If,  where  the 
militant  type  bas  not  elaborated  into  so  rigid  a  form  as  to 
prevent  it,  a  considerable  industrial  system  arises,  there 
come  mitigations  of  the  coercive  restraints  characterizing 
the  militant  type,  and  weakening  of  its  structures.  Con. 
versely,  where  an  industrial  system  largely  developed  has 
established  freer  social  forms,  resumption  of  offensive  and 
defensive  activities  causes  reversion  towards  the  militant 
type. 

§  271.  And  now,  summing  up  the  results  of  this  general 
survey,  let  us  observe  the  extent  to  which  we  are  prepwed 
by  it  for  further  inquiries. 

The  many  facts  contemplated  nnite  in  proving  that  social 
evolution  forms  a  part  of  evolution  at  large.  Like  evolving 
aggregates  in  general,  societies  show  vniegTatian,  both  by 
simple  increase  of  mass  and  by  coalescence  and  re-coales- 
cence of  masses.  The  change  from  IwitMgeneittj  to  heterogo- 
neily  is  multitudinously  exemplified;  up  from  the  simple 
tribe,  alike  in  all  its  pai-ts,  to  the  civilized  nation,  full  of 
structural  and  functional  unlikenesses  beyond  ennmoration. 
With  progressing  integration  and  heterogeneity  goes  in- 
creasing eokercnee.  The  wandering  gronp  dispersing,  di- 
viding, held  together  by  no  bonds,  the  tribe  with  parts  made 
more  ooberent  by  Bubordination  to  a  dominant  man;   the 
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oluster  of  tribes  united  in  a  political  plexns  under  a  chief 
with  Bab-chiefs ;  and  eo  on  up  to  the  civilized  nation  con- 
solidated enough  to  hold  together  for  a  thousand  years  or 
more.  SimulCaneonsly  comes  increasing  defitiiteneat.  Such 
organization  as  the  primitiTe  horde  shows,  is  vagne;  advance 
brings  settled  arrangements  that  grow  slowly  more  precise  ; 
customs  pass  into  laws  which,  while  gaining  fixity,  also 
become  more  specific  in  their  applications  to  varieties  oi 
actions  ;  and  all  institutions,  at  first  conf  nsedlj  intermingled, 
step  by  step  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  each  within  it- 
self  marks  off  more  distinctly  its  component  structures. 
Thus  in  all  respects  is  fulfilled  the  formula  of  evolution,  as 
a  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  multiformity, 
and  definiteness. 

Besides  these  general  troths,  a  number  of  more  special 
truths  have  been  disclosed  by  our  survey.  Comparisons 
of  societies  in  their  ascending  grades,  have  made  manifest 
certain  cai-dinal  facts  respecting  their  growths,  structares, 
and  functions;  respecting  the  systems  of  structures,  sus- 
taining, distributing,  regulating,  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed; respecting  the  relations  of  these  structures  to  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  the  dominant  forms  of  social 
activities  entailed;  and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of 
types  caused  by  changes  in  the  activities.  The  inductions 
arrived  at,  thus  constituting  in  rude  outline  an  Empirical 
Sociology,  suffice  to  show  that  in  social  phcnomeua  there  is 
ageneral  order  of  co-existence  and  sequence;  and  that  there- 
fore social  phenomena  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  science 
reducible,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  deductive  form. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 
subordination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
are  now  prepared  for  following  out  the  synthesis  of  social 
phenomena.  We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  ones  pre- 
sented by  the  evolution  of  the  family. 
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Some  remarks  made  in  the  Revtie  PhUotophiqm  for  May,  1877,  by  an 
acute  and  yet  sympathetio  critic,  M.  Henri  Marion,  show  me  the  need 
for  adding  here  an  explanation  which  may  prevent  other  readers  from 
being  puzzled  by  a  seeming  inconsistency. 

M.  Marion  indicates  the  contrast  I  have  drawn  between  those  tjrpes 
of  individual  organisms  in  which,  along  with  a  developed  nntritive 
system,  there  is  an  undeveloped  nervous  system,  and  those  types  in 
which  a  developed  nervous  system  enableir  the  oiganism  to  co-oi^ato 
its  outer  actions  so  as  to  secure  prey  and  escape  enemies:  rightly 
sayiug  that  I  class  the  first  as  relatively  low  and  the  second  as  relatively 
high.  He  tJien  points  out  that  I  regard  as  analogous  to  these  types  of 
individual  organisms,  those  types  of  social  organisms  which  are 
characterized,  the  one  by  a  lar^^ely-developed  sustaining  or  indus- 
trial system  with  a  feeble  regulating  or  governmental  system,  and  the 
other  by  a  less-developed  industrial  system  joined  with  a  centralized 
governmental  system,  enabling  the  society  effectually  to  combine  its 
forces  in  conflict  with  other  societies.  And  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
though,  in  classing  the  types  of  animals,  I  put  those  with  undeveloped 
nervous  systems  as  low  and  those  with  developed  nervous  systems 
as  high,  in  classing  societies  I  tacitly  imply  that  tliose  with  pre- 
dominant industrial  or  sustaining  systems  are  superior  to  those  with 
highly-centralized  and  powerful  regulating  systems.  He  says: — 
*^£n  natur^iste  qu'il  est,  il  regaxde  visiblement  oomme  superieurs  aux 
autres  les  etats  les  plus  centralists.*'  And  then  commenting  on  the 
dislike  which,  as  **  an  Englishman  of  the  Liberal  school,''  I  show  for 
such  centralized  societies,  and  my  admiration  for  the  free,  less-governed, 
industrial  societies,  he  emphasizes  the  incongruity  by  saying  : — **  Mais 
bientot  le  moraliste  en  lui  combat  le  naturaliste  ;  et  la  liberte  in- 
dividuelle,  principe  d'anarohie  cependant,  trouve  en  lui  un  defenseur 
aussi  chaleureux  qu'  inattendu." 

I  regret  that  when  writing  the  foregoing  chapters  I  omitted  to  contrast 
the  lives  of  individual  organisms  and  of  social  organisms  in  such  way  as 
to  show  the  origin  of  this  seeming  incongruity.  It  is  this: — Individual 
organisms,  whether  low  or  high,  hiEive  to  maintain  their  lives  by  offensive 
or  defensive  activities,  or  both:  to  get  food  and  escape  enemies 
ever  remain  the  essential  requirements.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
regulating  system  by  which  the  actions  of  senses  and  limbs  may  be 
co-ordinated.  Hence  the  superiority  that  results  from  a  centralized 
nervous  apparatus  to  which  all  the  outer  organs  are  completely 
subordinate.  It  is  otherwise  with  societies.  Doubtless  during  the 
militant  stages  of  social  evolution,  the  lives  of  societies,  like  the  lives  of 
animals,  are  largely,  perhaps  we  may  say  mainly,  dependent  on  their 
powers  of  offence  and  defence ;  and  during  these  stages  societies  having 
the  most  centralized  regulating  systems  can  use  their  powers  most 
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•iTeetiullf ,  and  are  thus,  rdativdy  to  ik»  Umporary  reqairtm*iiU,  tba 
bigliest.  Such  requirementa,  hoTrever.  are  but  temporaiy.  Formation 
of  larger  sooial  asgref^taa,  increase  o(  iodnstrialiBm  and  decrease  of 
militanoy,  gradualTy  bring  about  a  staUin  which  the  lives  of  societieii  do 
not  depend  mainljr  oa  their  powers  of  dealing  oSensivelj  and  defensively 
with  other  societies,  but  depend  mainl;  on  those  poweia  which  eoahla 
them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  atruggla  of  iudiiatriat  oompelition.  So 
that,  relatively  to  thett  ultimate  requiremenU,  societies  become  high 
in  proportion  to  the  evolution  of  their  ind  uatrial  eystams,  and  not  in 
proportion  to  the  evolution  of  those  centralized  regulalinf;  sjatems  fitting 
them  for  carrying  on  wars.  In  animals,  then,  the  measora  of  snperiurJty 
remains  the  same  throughout,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain 
the  same  throughout ;  but  in  societies  the  measure  of  enperioTity  ia 
entirely  changed,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  entirely  changed. 
This  answer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  prerious  objectiun 
M.  Marion  makes,  I  have  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  individual 
organism,  the  component  nmte,  mostly  devoid  of  fueling,  carry  ou  their 
aotivitiea  for  the  weUare  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the  nervous 
centres)  which  monopolize  feeliug  ;  in  the  social  organism,  all  tlie  nnits 
are  endowed  with  feeling.  Aitd  I  have  added  the  corollary,  that 
whereas,  in  the  individual  organiam.  the  nntts  exist  for  the  beuetit  of 
the  aggregaw,  in  the  social  organism  the  aggregate  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nnits.  M.  Marion,  after  indicating  these  views,  expre3.ies  his 
atonishnisnt  that,  having  so  clearly  recognized  this  diflereuce,  I  after- 
wards take  so  little  account  of  it,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  affecting  the 
analogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  my  recognition  of  this  profound 
diflerenoe  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  individual  orgnntza- 
tions  and  by  social  organizations,  has  caused  the  seemingly-anomaloua 
estimation  of  social  types  explained  above.  Social  orgauization  is  to 
be  considered  high  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  individual  welfare, 
because  in  a  society  the  unite  are  sentient  and  the  aggregate  insen- 
tient ;  and  the  industrial  type  is  the  higher  becanse  it  subserves  indi- 
Tiduai  welfare  better  tlian  the  militant  type.  Duiing  the  progressive 
stages  of  militancy,  the  welfare  of  the  aggregate  takes  precedi^nce  of  the 
welhre  of  the  individual,  because  his  lite  depends  on  preservation  of 
the  aggregate  from  destmction  by  enemies ;  and  hence,  under  the 
militacit  ri-giiiu.  the  individual,  regarded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  has  his  personal  welfiire  consulted  only  so  for  as  consists  with 
maintaining  tlie  power  of  the  State.  Uut  as  the  necessity  for  self-preser- 
vation of  tlie  society  in  conflict  with  other  societies,  decreases,  and  indus- 
trialism increases,  the  subordinatiun  of  individual  welfare  to  corporate 
welfare,  becomes  less  and  less ;  and  Snally,  when  the  aggie<{ate  has  no 
longer  external  dangers  to  meet,  the  organization  proper  to  complete 
industrialism  which  it  acquires,  conduces  to  individual  wetfsrc  in  the 
Breatcst  degree.  The  industrial  type,  with  its  de -centralized  structures. 
Id  the  highest,  becaure  it  is  the  one  which  most  subserves  the  ends  to 
be  achieved  by  social  organization,  aa  distiuguished  from  the  ends  to 
be  aeliiered  in  individusl  organization  by  centralized  structures. 


PART  III. 


THE   DOMESTIC   BELAIIONS. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THK    KAIXTENANCS    OF    SPEC1R8. 

f  272.  As  fall  anderatanding  of  the  social  relationa 
canuot  be  gained  without  stud/iag  their  ganeais,  so  neither 
can  full  aaderataadiag  of  the  domestic  relations ;  and  fully 
to  understand  the  genesis  of  the  domeatio  relations,  we 
must  go  further  back  than  the  history  of  man  carries  us. 

Of  every  species  it  is  undeniable  that  indiriduala  which 
die  must  be  replaced  by  new  iadividuals,  or  the  species 
as  a  whole  most  die.  No  less  obvious  is  it  that  if  the 
death-rate  io  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  multiplication 
also  must  be  high,  and  conversely.  And  as  this  due  pro- 
portioning of  reproduction  to  mortality  is  requisite  for 
mankind  as  for  every  other  kind,  we  may  infer  that  th« 
facts  exhibited  by  living  beings  in  general  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  meanings  of  the  facts  exhibited  by  human 
beings  can  be  completely  comprehended. 

^  273.  Begarding  the  continued  life  of  the  species  as  in 
every  case  the  end  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate  (for 
if  the  species  disappears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  as 
look  at  the  several  modes  there  are  of  achieving  this  end. 
The  requirement  that  the  full  number  of  adults  shall  arise 
in  successive  generations,  may  be  fulfilled  in  variously- 
modified  ways,  which  subordinate  the  existing  and  next- 
succeeding  members  of  the  species  in  various  degrees. 

Low  creatures  having  small  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 
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destroying  activities  around,  and  still  smaller  powers  of 
protecting  progeny,  can  maintain  their  kinds  only  if  the 
mature  individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  individuals  in 
immense  numbers;  so  that,  nnprotected  and  defenceless 
as  the  germs  are,  one  or  two  may  escape  destruction. 
Manifestly,  the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substance 
transformed  into  germs  (and  often  the  great  mass  of  it  so 
transformed],  the  smaller  is  the  part  that  can  be  devoted 
to  individual  life. 

With  each  germ,  usually  contained  in  an  ovum,  is  laid  up 
some  nutritive  matter,  available  for  growth  before  it  com- 
mences its  own  struggle  for  existence.  From  a  given 
quantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the  parent-organism  to  repro- 
duction, there  may  bo  formed  either  a  larger  number  of 
germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  each,  or 
a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  each.  Hence  result 
differences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortality.  Her©  of  a 
million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  the  majority  are 
destroyed  before  they  are  batched ;  mnltitudes  of  the 
remainder,  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies,  die  or  are  devoured  soon  after  they  are 
hatched;  so  that  very  few  have  considerable  amounts  of 
individual  life.  Conversely,  when  the  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageous  that  there  should 
be  fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  bequeathed  to  each,  the 
young  individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advanced  stages 
of  development^  survive  longer:  the  species  ia  main- 
tained without  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  before  arrival  at 
maturity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  factors  occur. 
An  adult  individual,  the  single  survivor  from  hundreds  o( 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  wholly  sacrificed 
individually  in  the  production  of  germs  equally  numerons ; 
in  which  case  the  species  is  maintained  at  enormous  cost, 
both  to  adults  and  to  young.  Or  the  adult,  devoting  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  substance  to    the   production    of 
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germs,  maj  enjoj  a  considerable  amount  of  life ;  in  whicli 
case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  is  shown  in  an  im-> 
mense  mortality  of  the  young.  Or  the  adult,  sacrificing  its 
bubstance  almost  entirely,  may  produce  a  moderate  number 
of  ova  severally  well  provided  with  nutriment  and  well  pro- 
tected, among  which  the  mortality  is  not  so  great ;  and  in 
this  case  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  species  &lls  more  on 
the  adult  and  less  on  the  young. 

§  274.  Thus  while,  in  one  sense,  the  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  its  individuals,  in  another  sensOj 
the  welfare  of  the  species  is  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
its  individuals ;  and  further,  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  may 
tell  in  different  proportions  on  the  undeveloped  and  on  the 
mature. 

Already  in  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §9  319—51,  the 
antagonism  between  Individuation  and  Genesis  under  its 
general  aspects  has  been  set  forth.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concern  us.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
which  we  shall  find  it  important  to  do,  we  must  look  at 
them  more  closely. 


raK  DIVERSE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  SPECIES,  OF  THE  FABEHTS, 
AND   or   THB   OFFSPRINQ. 

§  275.  Amoko  the  microscopic  Protozoa,  there  is  per- 
petual epoDtaattouB  fiasion.  After  a  few  hours  of  iode- 
pendent  existence,  each  iDdiTidiml  is  sacrificed  ia  prodncing 
two  new  indiridoalfl,  which,  severally  growing,  soon  them- 
selves repeat  the  process.  And  then  from  time  to  time 
there  occura  a  still  mora  extreme  form  of  reprodactive 
dlssolntion :  after  a  period  of  quiescence  the  entire  bod; 
breaks  up  into  germs  whence  arise  a  new  generation. 
Here,  thee,  a  parental  life  extremely  brief,  disappean 
absolutely  in  the  lives  of  progeny. 

Animal  aggregates  of  the  second  order  show  us  sundry 
ways  in  which  this  actual  transformation  of  the  parental 
body  into  the  bodies  of  offspring  takes  place ;  though  now, 
of  course,  at  much  longer  intervals.  Among  the  CoBlenterata, 
there  is  the  case  of  certain  medusce,  where  the  polypC'like 
body  of  the  parent,  or  gutMt'parent,  after  reaching  a  cer- 
tain growth,  changes  into  a  series  of  segments,  like  a 
pile  of  saucers,  each  of  which,  developing  in  turn,  swims 
away  and  becomes  a  medusa.  In  these  and  allied  cases 
of  cyclical  generation,  it  may,  however,  be  held  that,  as  the 
mednsa  is  the  adult  form,  the  body  of  an  nnsexnal  indi- 
vidual is  sacrificed  in  producing  these  partially- developed 
aezual  individuals.  A  kindred  result  is  achieved 
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in  a  different  manner  among  some  trematode  entozoa. 
Evolved  far  enough  to  liave  head,  appendages,  and  ali- 
mentary system,  a  Cercaria  presently  transforms  the  whole 
of  its  internal  substance  into  yoang  Cercarice  substantially 
like  itself;  and,  eventually  bursting,  sets  them  free,  severally 
to  pursue  the  same  course.  Finally,  after  two  or  three 
generations  so  produced,  complete  indiyidnals  are  formed. 

Different  in  method,  but  showing  us  in  an  equal  dfigfree 
the  dissolution  of  a  parent's  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
continue  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  ces- 
toid entozoa.  A  segment  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro- 
glottis in  its  adult  and  separated  state,  has  then  a  life  shown 
only  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement.  It  has  descended 
from  one  out  of  myriads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tape- 
worm; and  is  itself,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  independent 
individual,  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innumerable 
eggs.  Without  limbs,  without  senses,  without  oven  alimentary 
system,  its  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a  plant ; 
and  it  dies  as  soon  as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  ma- 
tured. Hero  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  subordination 
both  of  adult  and  young  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Articulata.  Many  kinds  of  parasitic  crustaceans* 
such  as  the  Leniea,  pass  through  a  brief  early  stage  during 
which  the  young  individual  swims  about.  Nearly  always 
it  then  dies;  but  if  it  succeeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it 
loses  its  limbs  and  senses,  and,  doing  nothing  but  absorb 
nutriment  from  the  fish,  evolves  enormous  ovisacs.  Bud- 
ding out  from  the  sides  of  its  body,  these  by  and  by  greatly 
exceed  its  body  in  bulk :  the  parental  life  is  lost  in  pro- 
ducing multitudinous  eggs.  An  instance  analogous 
in  result,  though  somewhat  different  in  method,  occurs  even 
among  insects.  Having  no  higher  life  than  is  implied  by 
sucking  in  the  juices  of  the  cactus  over  which  it  creeps,  the 
female  cochineal  insect  develops,  as  it  approaches  maturity, 
masses  of  ova  which  eventually  fill  its  interior;  and  gradually. 
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as  its  sabstonce  is  absorbed  into  the  ora,,  it  dies  aod  leaves 
tiie  shell  of  its  bod;  as  a  protective  earelope  for  them : 
whence  issuing,  ninety-nine  are  devoured  for  one  that  sur- 
vives. Among  soperior  insects,  along  mth  per- 
haps an  equal  sacrifice  of  joung,  the  sacrifice  of  adnlts  is 
less.  After  a  larval  stage  during  which  the  vital  activities 
are  relatively  low  and  the  mortality  high,  there  comes,  for 
the  one  survivor  oat  of  hundreds,  on  active  maturity.  This, 
however,  is  brief — sometimes  lasting  but  for  a  few  days  ; 
and  after  the  deposition  of  eggs,  life  forthwith  ceases. 

The  Vertebrata  will  fnmish  snch  further  illustratious  u 
are  needed.  In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species,  is  in  few  if  any  oases  direct.  A 
cod  produces  above  a  million  eggs,  and,  surviv'Jig,  does  this 
year  after  year ;  but  while  the  life  of  the  parent  is  preserved, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  and  more  of  the 
progeny  have  their  lives  cut  short  at  various  stages  on  the 
way  to  maturity.  In  higher  types  of  the  class,  producing 
comparatively  few  eggs  that  are  better  provided  for,  this 
sacrifice  o£  the  rising  generation  to  the  interests  o£  the 
species  is  much  less ;  and  for  the  like  reason  it  is  much  less 
also  in  the  next  highest  group  of  vertebrates,  the  Am- 
phibia. I'ossiag  to  Birds,  we  find  preservation  of  the 
race  secured  at  »  greatly-diminished  cost  to  both  parents 
and  offspring.  The  young  are  so  well  fostered  that  out  of  a 
small  number  most  grow  up ;  and  here  perhaps  a  half,  and 
there  perhaps  a  fourth,  reach  the  reproductive  stage.  Further, 
the  lives  of  parents  are  but  partially  subordinated  at  times 
when  the  young  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long 
intervals  between  breeding-seasons,  during  which  the  lives 
of  parents  ore  carried  on  for  their  own  sokes.  In 
the  highest  dass  of  vertebrates,  the  Mammalia,  r^ardcd 
OB  a  whole,  we  see  a  like  general  advance  in  this  concilia- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  Bpecies,  the  parents,  and  the 
young;  and  we  also  see  it  within  the  class  itself,  on  ascend- 
ing from  its   lower  to  its  higher  types,     A  small  rodent 
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reaches  maturity  in  a  few  months;  and^  producing  large 
and  freqnent  broods^  soon  dies :  there  is  but  a  short  early 
period  during  which  the  female  lives  for  herself,  and  she 
mostly  loses  life  before  the  reproduc£ivc  age  is  past^  so  having 
no  latter  days  unburdened  by  offspring.  Turning  at  once 
to  the  other  extreme  we  find  an  immense  contrast.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  the  young  elephant's  life  passes 
entirely  in  individual  development  and  activity.  The  tax  of 
bearing  offspring,  relatively  few  and  at  long  intervals, 
subordinates  in  but  a  moderate  degree  the  life  of  the  adult 
female.  And  though  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us 
to  say  how  long  life  lasts  after  the  reproductive  age  is  past, 
yet,  considering  that  the  powers  remain  adequate  for  sus- 
tentation  and  self-defence,  we  may  infer  that  the  female 
elephant  usually  enjoys  a  closing  series  of  many  years ;  while 
the  male  is  throughout  life  scarcely  at  all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  evolution  decrease  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  life  to  the  life  of  the  species.  The 
material  cost  of  reproduction  involves  an  equivalent  sub- 
traction from  individual  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  there  is  no  compensation;  but  as  we 
ascend  through  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  compen- 
sation in  the  shape  of  parental  pleasures. 

Limiting  our  illustrations  to  vertebrate  animals^  we  see  that 
by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  once  deposited,  is 
left  to  its  fate :  there  is  great  physical  expense,  and  if  no 
subsequent  efforts  ore  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  the 
acconipanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammals.  While  the  rearing  of  offspring  entails  labour  on 
one  or  both  parents,  the  parental  life,  though  thereby  in 
one  way  restricted,  is  in  another  way  extended ;  since  it  has 
become  so  moulded  to  the  requirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  sources  of  agreeable  emotions,  just  as  are 
the  activities  which  achieve  self-sustentation. 

When  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebrates 
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which  produce  many  joQDg  at  short  intervals,  and  have  ta 
abandon  them  at  early  ages,  we  ascend  to  the  more  in- 
telligent which  produce  few  young  at  longer  intervals,  and 
give  them  aid  for  longer  periods ;  wo  perceive  that,  while 
the  rate  of  juvenile  mortality  is  thus  diminished,  there  results 
both  a  lessened  physical  cost  of  maintaining  the  species, 
and  an  augmented  satisfaction  of  the  afFections. 

§  277.  Here,  then,  we  have  definite  measures  by  which  to 
determine  what  constitutes  advance  in  the  relations  of  parents 
to  oSkpring  and  to  one  another.  In  proportion  as  organisms 
become  higher  in  their  structures  and  powers,  thoy  are  in- 
dividually less  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  species ; 
and  the  implication  is  that  in  the  highest  type  of  man  this 
sacrifice  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Commonly,  when  discussing  the  domestic  relations,  the 
welfare  of  those  immediately  concerned  is  almost  exclusively 
regarded,  'fhe  goodness  or  badness  of  given  connexions 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  of  as  thongh  the  effecta 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  con- 
sidered; and,  if  the  eSects  on  the  rising  generation  are 
taken  into  account,  little  if  any  thought  is  given  to  the 
effects  which  future  generations  will  experience.  This  order 
has,  as  we  see,  to  be  reversed. 

Family  organizations  of  this  or  that  kind  have  first  to  be 
judged  by  the  degrees  in  which  they  help  to  preserve  the 
social  aggregates  they  occnr  in  ;  for,  in  relation  to  its  com- 
ponent individuals,  each  social  aggregate  stands  for  the 
species.  Mankind  survives  not  through  arrangements  which  ' 
have  reference  to  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  survival  of  its 
separate  societies ;  each  of  which  strug^ee  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  presence  of  other  societies.  And  the  survival 
of  the  race,  achieved  through  the  survival  of  its  constituent 
societies,  being  the  primary  requirement,  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements most  conducive  to  survival  in  each  society, 
must  be  regarded  as  relatively  appropriate. 
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In  SO  far  as  it  consists  with  preserration  of  the  society, 
the  nert  highest  end  is  raising  the  largest  number  of  healthy 
offspring  from  birth  to  maturity.  The  qualification  does 
not  seem  needed;  but  we  shall  fiod  evidence  that  it  is 
needed.  Societies,  and  especially  primitiye  groups,  do  not 
always  thrive  by  unchecked  increase  in  their  numbers ;  but, 
contrariwise,  in  some  cases  preserve  themselves  from  ex- 
tinction at  the  cost  of  increased  mortality  of  the  young. 

After  welfare  of  the  social  group  and  welfare  of  progeny, 
comes  welfare  of  parents.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
must  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which,  subject  to 
these  preceding  requirements,  furthers  most,  and  burdens 
least,  the  lives  of  adult  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  further* 
ance  of  individual  life  which  we  see  when  the  declining 
years  of  parents,  elongated  and  made  pleasurable  by  oflf- 
spring,  also  become  sources  of  pleasure  to  those  offspring. 

Uniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  corollary  that 
the  highest  constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when 
there  is  such  conciliation  between  the  needs  of  the  society 
and  those  of  its  members,  old  and  young,  that  the  mortality 
between  birth  and  the  reproductive  age  falls  to  a  minimum, 
while  the  lives  of  adults  have  their  subordination  to  the 
rearing  of  children  reduced  to  the  smallest  degree.  The 
diminution  of  this  subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways  : 
first,  by  elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  repro- 
duction; second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring 
borne  and  reared,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasures 
taken  in  the  care  of  them ;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of 
the  life  that  follows  cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  survey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughout  the  organic  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  comparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  savage 
tribes  we  habitually  find  great  juvenile  mortality  :  there  is 
commonly  more  or    less  infanticide;    or   there   are  many 
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e&rly  deaths  from  anfavoarable  couditioas ;  or  tliere  are 
both.  Again,  these  inferior  races  are  chamcterized  by  earlj 
m&tarity  aad  commeitciiig  reprodactiou  ;  implying  short- 
aess  of  that  first  period  during  which  the  individual  life  is 
carried  on  for  its  own  sake.  While  fertility  lasts,  the 
tax,  ospeoially  on  the  women,  who  are  also  exhausted  by 
drudgeries,  is  great.  The  marital  and  parental  relations 
are  sources  of  pleasures  neither  so  high  nor  so  prolonged  as 
iu  the  civilized  races.  And  then  after  children  have  been 
reared,  the  remaining  life  of  either  sex  is  brief;  often  being 
ended  by  violence ;  often  by  deliberate  desertion;  and  otber- 
wiao  by  rapid  decay  unchecked  by  filial  care. 

We  arc  thus  furnished  with  both  a  relative  standard  and 
an  absolute  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  domestic 
relations  in  each  stage  of  social  progress.  While,  judging 
them  relatively  by  their  adaptations  to  the  accompanying 
social  requirements,  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needful  in 
their  times  and  places,  arrangements  that  are  repugnant 
to  us ;  wo  shall,  judging  them  absolutely,  in  relation  to  the 
most  developed  types  of  life,  individual  and  national,  find 
good  rcaisona  for  reprobating  them.  For  this  preliminary 
survey  clearly  rereals  the  fact  that  the  domestic  relations 
which  aiv3  the  highest  as  ethically  considered,  are  also  the 
highest  as  considered  both  biologically  and  sociologically.* 

■  Thii  ■cvma  the  fitUit  place  for  namipg  an  important  ■nggeitioa  made 
bj  an  American  sdhErcnt  of  mine,  tate  Lecturer  aa  I'bilosophf  at  Harvard  Vat- 
ret^tt,  Ur.  John  FUke,  leapecUng  Ibo  tmmition  from  the  gn^arioiunea 
oE  autLropoid  craatnica  bo  tha  ncwlit^  of  bumen  Imngs,  caused  bj  the  rcln- 
Uon4  of  parcDta  to  offspring.  (Seo  Onllinti  of  Cettnio  Fhilotopky,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  342-4.)  rottolating  tho  general  law  that  in  proportion  na  organ' 
Utib  arc  complei  they  cvoIto  alowlj,  he  infer*  tbat  the  prolongation  of 
intancj  which  accompaiued  dorelopment  of  the  le«  intelligent  priinilr< 
[nto  tbe  more  intelligent  onee,  implied  greater  duration  at  paroiitiil  care. 
Children,  not  ao  sooa  capable  of  providing  for  them»clvei,  bad  to  bo  longer 
nartored  by  lenisle  parents,  lo  Bome  extent  aided  bj  male  psrenta,  uidiyiduallj 
M-  jointly  i  and  hence  re8ult<d  a  bond  holding  together  parent*  and  olfepring 
for  longer  pvrioda,  and  tending  to  initiate  tbo  famil;.  That  this  bu  bem  a 
no^perating  factor  in  toctal  eiolution,  ia  highly  probable. 
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§  278.  Most  readers  will  have  thought  it  strange  to  begin 
ftL  account  of  the  domestic  relations  by  surveying  the  most 
general  phenomena  of  race-maintenance.  But  they  may  see 
the  propriety  of  setting  out  with  a  purely  natural-history 
view^  on  being  shown  that  among  the  lowest  savages  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  differ  in  no  marked  ways  from  those 
common  among  inferior  creatures. 

The  males  of  gregarious  mammals  usually  fight  for  pos- 
session of  the  females;  and  primitive  men  do  not  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  gregarious  mammals.  Hearne  tells 
us  of  the  Chippewayans  that  '^  it  has  ever  been  the  custom 
among  these  people  for  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman 
to  whom  they  were  attached.''  According  to  Hooper,  as 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  a  Tuski,  desiring  another  one's  wife, 
fights  with  her  husband.  Of  the  Bushmen,  Lichtenstein 
writes — *'  the  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take  away  the 
wife  of  the  weaker."  So  again,  Narcisse  Peltier,  who 
from  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  twenty-nine  was  detained 
by  a  tribe  of  Queensland  Australians,  states  that  the  men 
'*  not  unf requently  fight  with  spears  for  the  possession  of  a 
woman."  And  summing  up  the  accounts  of  the  Dogrib 
Indians,  Sir  John  Lubbock  says — "  In  fact,  the  men  fight 
for  the  possession  of  the  women,  just  like  stags." 

Nor  is  it  on  the  part  of  males  only,  that  this  practice 
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exiBta.  Peltier  tells  us  that  in  the  above-namod  tribe,  the 
women,  of  whom  from  two  to  five  commonly  belong  to  each 
man,  fight  among  themselves  about  him :  "  their  weapons 
being  heavy  staves  with  which  they  bent  one  another  about 
the  head  till  the  blood  flows."  And  the  trait  of  feminine 
nature  thus  displayed,  ia  congruons  with  one  indicated  by 
Mitchell,  who  says  that  "after  battle,  it  frequently  happens 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Australia,  that  tho  wives  of  the 
conquered,  of  their  own  free  will,  go  over  to  tho  victors": 
reminding  us  of  the  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  tho 
light  between  two  lions,  goes  off  with  tho  conquoror. 

We  have  thus  to  begin  with  a  state  in  which  the  family, 
as  we  understand  it,  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  exist.  In  the 
loose  groups  of  men  first  formed,  there  is  no  established 
order  of  any  kind :  everything  is  indefinite,  unsettled.  As 
the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  are  undetermined,  so  are 
the  relations  of  men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no 
guides  save  the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  by 
fears  of  consequences.  Let  ns  glauce  at  the  tacts  which 
show  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  have  been  originally 
unregulated  by  the  institutions  and  ideas  we  commonly 
regard  as  natural. 

§  279.  According  to  Sparman,  there  is  no  form  of  union 
between  Bushmen  and  Boshwomen  save  "  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  and  consummation."  Keating  tells  us  that  the 
Chippewas  have  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  tho 
same  thing  of  the  Esquimaux,  Bancroft  of  the  Aleuts,  Brett 
of  the  Arawaka,  Tcnnent  of  tho  Voddahs,  and  the  Lower 
Califomiana,  Bancroft  says,  "  have  no  marriage  ceremony, 
nor  ony  word  in  thoir  Inngongo  to  express  marriage.  Like 
birds  or  beasts,  they  pair  off  according  to  fancy." 

Even  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  it  is  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  volnntary  commencement  of 
living  together.  Very  generally  there  is  a  violent  seizure 
of  the  woman  by  the  man — a  capture;  and  the  marriage  ia 
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conclnded  by  the  completion  of  this  capture,  xn  some 
cases  the  mau  and  woman  light  a  fire  and  sit  bj  it ;  in  some 
cases^  as  among  the  Todas^  the  union  is  established  when  the 
bride  performs  "  some  trifling  household  function  /^  in  some 
cases,  as  among  the  New  Guinea  people,  "  the  female  gives 
her  intended  some  tobacco  and  betel-leaf.'^  Davis  sajs 
that  when  the  Navajos  desire  to  marry,  '^  they  sit  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  basket,  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with 
atole  or  some  other  food,  and  partake  of  it.  This  simple 
proceeding  makes  them  husband  and  wife/'  Nay,  we  have 
the  like  in  the  old  Eoman  form  of  confarreatio — marriage 
constituted  by  jointly  eating  cake.  These  iudications  that 
the  earliest  marriage-ceremony  was  merely  a  formal  com- 
mencement of  living  together,  imply  a  preceding  time  when 
the  living  together  began  informally. 

Moreover^  such  domestic  union  as  results  is  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitory,  as  scarcely  to  constitute  an  advance. 
In  the  Chippewayan  tribes  "divorce  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  good  drubbing,  and  turning  the 
woman  out  of  doors.''  The  Pericui  (Lower  Californian) 
"  takes  as  many  women  as  ho  pleases,  makes  them  work  for 
him  as  slaves,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  turns  her 
away."  Similarly^  according  to  Southey,  when  one  of  the 
Tupis  "  was  tired  of  a  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took 
as  many  as  he  pleased."  Bonwick  tells  us  that  for  Tas- 
manians  not  to  change  their  wives,  was  ^^  novel  to  their 
habits,  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions."  Of  the 
Kasias,  Tule  alleges  that  "  divorce  is  so  frequent  that 
their  unions  can  hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of 
marriage."  Even  peoples  so  advanced  as  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians  furnish  kindred  facts.  In  Thompson's  New  Zealanid 
wo  read  that  "  men  were  considered  to  have  divorced  their 
wives  when  they  turned  them  out  of  doors."  And  Ellis, 
confirming  Cook,  says  that  in  Tahiti  '^  the  marriage  tie  was 
dissolved  whenever  either  of  the  parties  desired  it."  It  may 
be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of  marital  bonds  is 
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not  pecaliar  to  men.  Where  Tromen  have  the  power,  aa 
among  the  a1x>ve-Danied  Kasiaa,  they  cavalierly  tnm  their 
husbands  ont  of  doors  if  they  displease  them ;  and  Herrera 
t«Ils  us  that  the  liko  happened  with  some  of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans. 

These  facts,  which  might  be  supported  by  many  others, 
show  us  clearly  enongh  that  the  marital  relations,  like  tho 
political  relations,  have  gradually  evolved ;  and  that  there 
did  not  at  first  exist  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  marriage  its  sanctity. 

§  2=0.  Absence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  is  further 
shown  by  the  prevalence  in  rude  societies  of  practices 
which  are  to  as  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant. 

Various  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  display  hos- 
pitality by  furnishing  guests  with  temporary  wives.  Her- 
rera tells  us  of  the  Cumaua  people,  that  "the  groat  men 
kept  as  many  women  as  they  pleased,  and  gave  the  beauti- 
fullest  of  them  to  any  stranger  they  entertained."  Savages 
habitually  thus  give  their  wives  and  daughters.  Among  such 
Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  the  Esquimaux,  North  and 
South  American  Indians,  Polynesians,  Eastern  and  Western 
Negroes,  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  Kaffirs,  Mongols,  Tntski,  etc. 
Of  the  Bushman  wife  Sparman  tells  us  that  when  the 
husband  gives  her  permission,  she  may  go  whither  she  will, 
and  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the  Greenland  Es- 
quimaux, Egede,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  expressly 
states  that  "  those  are  reputed  the  best  and  noblest  tem- 
pered who,  without  any  pain  or  reluctancy,  will  lend  their 
friends  their  wives." 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  value  on 
chastity  in  the  young.  In  Benguela  (Congo),  according  to 
Bastian,  poor  maidens  were  led  about  before  marriagej  in 
order  to  acquire  money  by  prostitution.  From  Herrera  we 
learn  that  the  Mexicans  had  an  identical  custom ;  "  parents 
used  when  the  maidons  were  marriageable,  to  send  Uiem  to 
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earn  their  portions,  and  accordingly  they  ranged  abont  the 
country  in  a  shameful  manner  till  they  hod  got  enough  to 
many  them  off."  Rancroft  says  the  ancient  people  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darian  thought  "prostitution  was  not  infamous  j 
noble  ladies  held  as  a  maxtm,  that  it  was  plebeian  to  deny 
anything  asked  of  them" — an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andam- 
ancse,  among  whom  good  manners  are  thought  to  require 
concessions  of  this  kind.  Equally  strange  are  the 

marital  sentiments  displayed  by  certain  peoples,  both  extant 
and  extinct.  Of  the  Assanyeh  Arabs,  whose  marriages  are  for 
80  many  days  in  the  week,  usnally  four,  Petherick  tells  na 
that  during  a  preliminary  negotiation  the  bride's  mother 
protests  against  "binding  her  daughter  to  a  due  obserrance 
of  that  chastity  which  matrimony  is  expected  to  command, 
for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week ;"  and  there  exists  on 
the  part  of  th^men  a  duly  adapted  sentiment:  the  husband, 
allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obligations  dur- 
ing the  off  days,  even  considers  an  intrigne  with  some  other 
man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste.  Some  of  the  Chibchas 
of  ancient  Central  America  betrayed  a,  kindred  feeling.  Not 
simply  were  they  indifferent  to  virginity  in  their  brides,  but 
if  their  brides  were  villus  "  thought  them  nnfortnnate  and 
without  lack,  as  they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men  t 
accordingly  they  disliked  them  as  miserable  women." 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  advanced  peoples,  savages 
often  exhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strong,  but  of  quite 
contrary  characters.  The  Bhoshwapa  of  Columbia  hold 
that  "  to  give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest 
degree  disgraceful  to  her  family;"  and,  similarly,  by  the 
Modocs  of  California  "the  children  of  a  wife  who  has 
cott  her  husband  nothing  are  considered  no  better  than 
bastards,  and  arc  treated  by  society  with  contumely." 
Again,  in  Barton's  Aheohtta,  we  read  that  "  those  familiar 
with  modes  of  thought  in  the  East  w^  know  the  horror 
and  loathing  with  which  the  people  generally  look  upon  (he 
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oae-wife  system" — a  statement  we  might  hesitate  to  re- 
ceive were  it  not  verified  by  that  of  Livingstone  concern- 
ing  the  negro  women  on  the  Zambesi,  who  were  shocked 
on  hearing  that  in  England  a  man  had  only  one  wife,  and 
by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disgoBt  of  a  Kandian 
chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  of  the  Yeddahs. 

§  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regular  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentiments 
upholding  them  have  been  gradually  established,  on  finding 
how  little  regard  is  paid  by  many  imcivilized  and  semi- 
oivilizcd  peoples  to  those  limitations  which  blood-relation- 
ships dictate  among  the  civilized. 

Among  savages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal,  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Heame 
says  of  the  Chippewayans  that  many  of  them  "  cohabit  occa- 
sionally  with  their  own  mothers,  and  frequently  espouse  their 
sisters  and  daughters ; "  and  Bancroft  quotes  Langsdorff  aa 
saying  the  like  of  the  Eadiaks.  So,  too,  respecting  the 
Karens  of  Tenasserim,  Heler  tells  us  that  "  matrimonJal  alli- 
ances between  brother  and  sister,  or  father  and  daughter,  are 
not  uncommon  to  this  day,"  To  those  cases  from  America 
and  Asia  may  be  added  a  case  from  Africa.  According  to 
Bastian,  to  keep  the  royal  blood  pare,  the  kings  of  Cupe 
Gonzalves  and  Gaboon  are  accustomed  to  many  their  grown 
up  daughters,  and  the  queens  marry  the  eldest  sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem- 
plified by  more  nomerous  peoples.  According  to  Clavigero, 
marriage  between  brother  and  sister  was  not  prohibited  by 
the  Pauuchese.  Concerning  the  people  of  Gali,  Piedi-ahita 
Buys  that  "they  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords 
their  Bisters."  Torquemoda  states  that  "in  the  district  of 
New  Spain  four  or  five  cases  ♦  ♦  *  of  marriage  with  sisters 
were  found."  In  Pom,  the  "  Tncos  from  the  first  estab- 
lished it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  custom  that  the  heir  to 
the  kingdom  should  marry  his  oldest  sister,'  legitimate  both 
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DD  the  side  of  the  father  and  the  mother."  So,  tooj  in  Poly- 
nesia, Ellis  telU  nB  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  that  near 
consanguineous  marriages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  family — > 
brothors  and  sieters  sometimoa  marrying.  DeBcribing  the 
customs  of  the  Malagasy,  Drary  aaya  "  the  nearest  of  kin 
marry,  even  brother  and  sister,  if  they  hare  not  the  same 
mother."  Kor  do  we  lack  inetances  among  ancient  peoples 
of  the  old  world.  "  That  the  restriction  [prohibiting  mar- 
riage with  a  nterine  sister]  was  not  observed  in  Egypt, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  the  marriages  of  several  of 
the  Ptolemies,"  says  Wilkinson.  Even  our  own  Scandi- 
navian ancestors  allowed  incest  of  this  kind.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Heimtkringla  Saga,  that  Niord  took  his  own  sister  in 
marriage,  "for  that  was  allowed  by"  the  Vanaland  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  noions  are  with  half- 
sisters  (like  the  anion  of  Abraham  and  Sarah]  ;  that  such 
occurred  among  the  Canaanites,  Arabians,  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians ;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non -recognition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  But  admitting  this  to  be  true 
in  some  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  others,  we  are 
still  shown  bow  little  warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi- 
tive instinct  the  negations  of  anions  between  those  nearly 
related ;  for  the  very  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half- 
sister  having  the  same  mother,  thoagh  not  to  one  having 
the  same  father,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  ia 
habitually  known  though  disregarded. 

As  further  proving  that  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
among  onrsolves  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  in- 
nate, I  may  add  the  strange  fact  which  Bailey  tells  a« 
concerning  the  Yeddahs.  Their  eastern  "sanctions  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  yoanger  sister.  To  marry  an 
elder  sister  or  annt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  inoea- 
tuous,  a  connection  in  every  respect  as  revolting  to  them  as 
it  would  be  to  us — as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inad- 
missible as  the  marriage  with  the  yoanger  sister  was  proper 
and  natural.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  marriage." 
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§  282.  Whale  the  facts  show  as  a  general  association  be- 
tween the  radeat  forms  of  social  existence  and  the  most 
degraded  relations  of  the  sexes,  they  do  not  show  as  that 
sooi^  progress  and  progress  towards  a  higher  type  of  family 
life  are  noiformly  connected.     Yorions  anomalies  meet  as. 

Uneodariug  onions  characterize  many  of  the  lowest 
voces ;  and  yet  the  miserable  Yeddahs,  lower  than  moat  in 
their  social  state,  form  aansoally  endnring  anions.  BaUey 
writes — "  Divoroe  ia  oaknown  luaong  them.  *  *  *  I  have 
heard  a  Yeddah  say,  'Death  alone  sepaiates  husband  and 
wife '"  :  a  trait  in  which  their  Kandian  neighbourfl,  other- 
wise  considerably  superior,  differ  from  them  widely. 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  diminution  of  incestuous  con- 
nexiona,  preserves  a  constant  ratio  to  social  evolution.  Those 
extreme  forms  of  them  which  we  have  noted  among  some  of 
the  most  degraded  races  of  Xorth  America,  are  paralleled 
among  royal  families  in  African  kingdoms  of  considerable 
size;  while  forms  of  them  a  degree  leas  repulsive  are 
common  to  savage  and  semi- civilized. 

Though  that  type  of  family  life  in  which  there  ia  one 
wife  to  several  husbands  is  said  to  occur  among  some  of  the 
lowest  tribes,  as  the  Fuegians,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  common 
among  the  lowest;  while  we  meet  with  it  among  relatively- 
advanced  peoples,  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  and  in  Thibet. 
And  the  converse  arrangement,  of  many  wives  to  one  hus- 
band, almost  anivorsally  allowed  and  practised  by  savogeSf 
not  only  survives  in  semi- civilized  societiea  but  has  held  its 
ground  iu  societies  of  considerably-developed  types,  past 
and  present. 

Neitlier  are  Acre  connexions  so  clear  as  might  have  been 
expected^  between  sexu^  laxity  and  general  debasement, 
moral  or  social;  and  conversely.  The  relations  between 
the  men  and  women  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  among 
the  most  degraded.  Nevertheless  these  islanders  ore  de- 
scribed by  (Jook  OS  "  the  moat  peaceful,  inoffensive  people 
I  ever  met  with.     And,  aa  to  honesty,  they  might  serve 
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as  s  pattern  to  the  most  cirilized  nation  npon  efffth/^ 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Thlinkeet  men  are  said  td 
''  treat  their  wives  and  children  with  mach  affection/'  and 
the  women  to  show  ''reserve,  modesty,  and  conjugal 
fidelity/'  they  are  described  as  thievish^  lying,  and  ex- 
tremely cruel,  maiming  their  prisoners  out  of  pure  wanton-* 
ness  and  killing  their  slaves;  and>  similarly,  though  the 
Bachassins  (Bechuanas)  are  reprobated  as  lamentably  de- 
based, having  "  a  universal  disregard  to  truth  and  indiffer- 
ence to  murder,''  yet  the  women  are  modest  and  "  almost 
universally  faithful  wives/'  A  kindred  anomaly  meets  us 
on  contrasting  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have  but  to 
read  Cook's  account  of  the  Tafaitians,  who  wore  not  only 
considerably  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  but 
displayed  the  kindlier  feelings  in  unusual  degrees,  to  be 
astonished  at  their  exti*eme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the 
sexual  instincts.  Conversely,  those  treacherous,  blood- 
thirsty cannibals  the  Fijians,  who  commit  atrocities  which 
Williams  said  he  dared  not  record,  display  considerable 
superiority  in  their  sexual  relations:  Erskine  states  that 
''female  virtue  may  be  rated  at  a  high  standard  for  a 
barbarous  people." 

Moreover,  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity 
in  others.  Among  the  Koniagas  "  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man may  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with 
the  men;  though,  as  soon  as  she  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is 
ber  duty  to  be  true  to  him."  Herrera  tells  us  of  the 
Cumana  people — ^"  The  maidens  *  *  ^  made  little  account 
of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  ♦  *  *  lived  chaste." 
And  similarly  P.  Pizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that  "the 
wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithful  to  their  husbands. 
*  *  *  Before  their  marriage,  their  fathers  did  not  care 
about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a  disgrace 
with  them  [to  have  loose  habits.]"  Even  of  those  Chibchah 
husbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indifferent,  or 
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leas  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before  xaarriage, 
it  is  said  that  *' neverfcheless,  they  were  very  sensitive  to 
infidelity/' 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  ns  to  infer,  as  we 
should  naturally  have  done,  that  advance  in  the  forms  of 
the  sexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  evolution,  are 
constantly  and  uniformly  connected. 

§  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facts  in  their 
ensemble,  we  see  that  progress  towards  higher  social  types  is 
joined  with  progress  towards  higber  types  of  the  sexual  re- 
lations. Comparison  of  the  extremes  makes  this  unquestion- 
able. The  lowest  groups  of  primitive  men,  without  political 
organization,  are  also  without  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
domestic  organization  :  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  those 
of  parents  to  offspring  are  scarcely  above  those  of  brutes. 
Contrariwise,  all  civilized  nations,  characterized  by  definite, 
coherent,  orderly  social  arrangements,  are  also  characterized 
by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  family  arrangements.  Hence 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  spite  of  irregularities,  the  develop- 
ments of  the  two  are  associated  in  a  general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  survey  and  its  implications., 
we  have  now  to  trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  successively 
higher  forms  of  family  structure.  We  may  expect  to  find 
the  genesis  of  each  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
society:  conduciveness  to  social  self-preservation  under  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  being  the  determining  cause.  Setting 
out  with  wholly-unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  first 
customs  established  must  have  been  those  which  most 
favoured  social  survival ;  not  because  this  was  seen,  but 
because  the  societies  that  had  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  separate  forms  of  the  sexual 
relations,  we  must  consider  a  previous  question — Whence 
come  the  united  persons? — ^Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  or  of 
different  tribes  f  or  are  they  partly  one  and  partly  the  other? 


CHAPTER  rV. 

EXOOAHT   AKD    KNDOOAHT. 

^  284.  In  his  ingeiiioas  and  interesting  work  oa  Primi- 
tive  Marriage,*  the  words  "Exogamy"  and  "Endogamy" 
are  used  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  to  dietingnish  the  two  practices 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  other  tribes,  and 
taking  to  wife  women  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  his  preface,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
diverse  customs  by  an  inquiry  into  "  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage  ceremonies ;" — an  in- 
quiry which  led  him  to  a  general  theory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  The  following  ontline  of  bis  theory  I  disentangle, 
as  well  as  I  can,  from  statements  that  are  not  altogether 
consistent. 

Scarcity  of  food  lod  groups  of  primitire  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  because,  "as  braves  and  hunters  were  re- 
quired and  rained,  it  wonld  be  the  interest  of  every  horde 
to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  children.  It  wonld 
be  less  its  interest  to  rear  females,  as  they  would  be  less 
capable  of  self-support,  and  of  contributing,  by  their  exer- 
tiona,  to  the  common  good."     (p.  165.) 

Mr.  M'Lennan  next  alleges  that  "  the  practice  in  early 
times  of  female  infanticide,"  "  rendering  women  scarce,  led 
at  once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of 
women  from  without."     (p.  138.) 

Joined  with  a  re-statement  of  the  causes  we  come  upon 
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ftn  inferred  result,  as  follows : — "  The  scarcity  of  women 
witfain  the  gronp  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  the  women 
of  other  groups,  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper, becanse  it  was  unosnal,  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  hia  own  gronp."  (p.  289.)  Or,  as  he  soys  on  p.  140, 
"nsage,  induced  by  necessity,  would  in  time  establish  a 
prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  (exogamy) — a  pre- 
jndice,  strong  aa  a  princdple  of  religion,  as  every  prejudice 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be — against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock." 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives,  and  re-stealing  of  them, 
as  among  the  Australians  (p.  76,)  he  ascribes  that  doubtful 
paternity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinship  through 
females  only.  Though  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  general 
cause  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159,)  he  regards 
wife-stealing  aa  its  moat  certain  cause:  saying  that  "it 
most  have  prevailed  wherever  exogamy  prevailed — exogamy 
and  the  consequent  practice  of  capturing  wives.  Certainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords,  luid  liable  to  be  re-stolen  before  the  birth 
of  children."     (p.  226.) 

Assumirg  the  tribes  which  thna  grew  into  the  practice  of 
wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originally  homogeneous  in  blood, 
or  at  least  to  have  supposed  themselves,  bo  Mr.  M'Lennan 
argues  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  wore  foreigners 
in  blood,  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  definite  conception 
of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  child)  and  conse- 
quent system  of  kinship  exclusively  in  the  female  line,  Ipd 
to  recognized  heterogeneity  within  the  tribe :  there  came  to 
exist  within  the  tribe,  children  regarded  as  belonging  by 
blood  to  the  tribes  of  their  mothers.  Hence  arose  another 
form  of  exogamy.  The  primitive  requirement  that  a  wife 
should  be  stolen  from  another  tribe,  naturally  became  con- 
founded with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  should  be  of 
the  blood  of  another  tribe ;  and  hence  girls  born  with  in  the 
tribe,  from   mothers   belonging   to   other   tribes,  became 
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eligible  as  iriTes,  The  origiBal  exogamy^  carried  oat  only 
by  robbing  other  iaribeB  of  i&eir  women,  gave  place,  in 
part,  or  wholly,  to  tho  modified  exogamy  carried  ont  by 
marrying  from  within  the  tribe,  women  bearing  family 
names  which  implied  that  they  were  foreign  in  blood. 

In  iaacing  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  the 
domeetio  relations,  Mr.  M'Lennan  postulates,  as  we  have 
Been,  that  the  scarcity  of  women  ''  led  at  once  to  polyandry 
witiiin  the  tribe,  and  the  onptaring  of  women  from  witiiont." 
Describing  and  illasirating  the  different  forms  of  polyandry, 
ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  husbands  are 
brothers,  he  points  out  that  at  this  stage  there  arose  recog- 
nition not  only  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  but  also  of 
descent  in  the  male  line ;  since  the  father's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  through  gradually-established  priority  of  the  elder 
brbther,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  iiie 
first  likely  to  hare  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  ell  the  children  were  his :  "  the  elder  brother  was  a 
sort  of  paterfiunilias  '/'  and  *'  the  idea  of  fatherhood''  thus 
caused,  was  a  step  towards  kinship  tilirottgh  males,  and  '^  a 
step  away  from  kinship  through  females/'    (pp.  243-4.) 

Pointing  out  that  among  some  polyandrous  peoples,  as  the 
Kandians,  ihe  chiefs  have  become  monogamists,  Mr.  McLen- 
nan argues  (p.  245)  that  their  example  would  be  followed,  and 
'c  thus  would  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy." 
And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  form,  the 
system  of  ag^tion>  the  institution  of  caste. 

Though  this  outline  of  Mr.  M'Letman's  theory  is  est- 
pi^Bsed,  wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own 
words,  yet  possibly  he  may  take  exception  to  it;  for,  as 
already  hinted,  there  are  incongruities  in  his  statements,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  is  involved.  That  many 
of  the  phenomena  he  describes  exist,  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  stealing  of  women,  still  habitual 
with  sundrv  low  races,  was  practised  in  the  past  by  tacea 
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DOW  bigher;  and  that  tbe  form  of  capture  in  marriage- 
oeremonieB  prerailB  in  societies  where  no  real  capture  occnra 
at  present.  It  is  nndeniable  that  kinship  throagh  females 
is,  among  Tariooa  primitive  peoples,  the  only  kinship 
arowedlj  reoognized;  and  that  it  leads  to  the  descent  of 
name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  female  line.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  in  many  places  where  wife-stealing  is,  or  has 
been,  the  practice,  marriage  is  forbidden  between  those  of 
the  same  family  same,  who  are  assomed  to  be  of  the  same 
stock.  Bnt  while  admitting  much  of  the  eridence,  and 
while  accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall  find  reason 
for  doubting  Mr.  AfLennan's  theory  taken  as  a  whole.  Let 
as  consider,  first,  the  minor  objections. 

§  285.  Sundry  facta  inconsistent  vith  his  conclosion, 
thongh  referred  to  by  Hr.  M'Lennan,  he  passes  over  aa  of 
no  weight.  He  thinks  there  is  warrant  tor  the  belief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-capture  have  "been  practised  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  among  every  race  of  mankind "  (p.  138) :  thic 
stage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  Bundiy  low  races. 
Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous 
tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects 
as  mde,  as  the  separate  ezogamous  tribes."  (p.  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  believes,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  have  "been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind  " 
■ — that  stage  being  the  primitive  onej  and  if,  as  he  seeks 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  through  a  long  soi-ics 
of  social  developments;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  endogamous  tribes  can  be  as  mde  as  the  ezogamous 
ones.  Again,  he  names  the  fact  that  "  in  some  die* 

tricta — as  in  the  hills  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  India, 
in  the  Caacasns,  and  the  hill  ranges  of  Syria — we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,  proved,  by  physical  characteristics  and 
the  affinities  of  language,  of  one  and  the  same  original 
stock,  yet  in  this  particular  differing  toto  etelo  from  one 
another — some  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe,  and 
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some  proscribing  marriage  without  if  (pp.  147-8):  a  &ot 
hj  no  means  congraoas  with  his  hypothesis. 

Should  Mr.  McLennan  reply  that  on  pp.  47-8  he  hae 
recognized  the  possibility,  or  probability,  that  there  were 
tribes  primordially  endogamous — should  he  say  that  on 
pp.  141*5  will  be  foand  the  admission  that  perhaps  exo- 
gamy and  endogamy  '*may  be  equally  archaic;"  the  re- 
joinder is  that  besides  being  inconsistent  with  his  belief  that 
exogamy  has  '^  been  practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every 
race  of  mankind/'  this  possibility  is  one  which  he  practically 
rejects.  On  pp.  148-50,  he  sketches  out  a  series  of 
changes  by  which  exogamons  tribes  may  eventually  become 
endogamous ;  and  in  subsequent  sections  on  the  ^'  Growth 
of  Agnation/'  and  "  The  Eise  of  Endogamy/'  he  tacitly  as- 
serts that  endogamy  has  thus  developed:  if  not  without 
exception,  still,  generally.  Indeed,  the  title  of  one  of  his 
chapters — ''The  Decay  of  Exogamy  in  Advancing  Commun- 
ities," clearly  implies  the  belief  that  exogamy  was  general, 
if  not  universal,  with  the  uncivilized;  and  that  endogamy 
grew  up  along  with  civilization.  Thus  the  incongruity 
between  the  propositions  quoted  in  the  last  paragraph,  can- 
not be  escaped. 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  reasonings  conflict 
with  one  another.  Assuming  that  in  the  earliest  state,  tribes 
were  stock-groups  ''organized  on  the  principle  of  exo- 
gamy," he  speaks  of  them  as  having  "  the  primitive  instinct 
of  the  race  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same 
stock.''  (p.  118.)  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  above,  he  elsewhere 
speaks  of  wife-capture  as  caused  by  scarcity  of  women 
within  the  tribe;  and  attributes  to  this  "usage  induced  by 
necessity"  the  prejudice  against  "  marrying  women  of  their 
own  stock."  Moreover,  if,  as  he  says  (and  I  believe  rightly 
says)  on  p.  145,  "  men  must  originally  have  been  free  of 
any  prejudice  against  marriage  between  relations,"  it  seems 
inconsistent  to  allege  that  there  was  a  "  primitive  instinct" 
'^  against  marriage  between  members  of  the  same  stock." 
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Again,  while  ia  some  placae  the  eatftblishmeut  of  the 
exogamons  prejndic«  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife* 
fltoaling  (p.  63-4  and  p.  186}  it  is  elsewhere  made  the  an- 
tecedent of  wife-Btealiug  :  itit«rdict  against  marriage  within 
the  tribe  was  primordial.  Now  if  this  last  ia  Mr.  U'Len- 
non's  view,  I  agree  with  Sir  J.  Labbock  in  thinking  that  it 
is  untenable.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  in  thete  earliest 
groups  of  men,  with  which  Mr.  M'Lennan  commences, 
there  were  anj  established  roles  of  marriaf^.  Uniomi  of 
the  sexes  innst  have  preceded  all  social  Iaw».  The  rise 
of  a  social  law  implies  a  certain  preceding  continaitf  of 
social  exiatenoej  and  this  preceding  continuity  of  social 
existence  implies  the  reprodnction  of  saoeesaiTe  generations. 
Henco  reproduction  entirely  unregulated  by  interdicti, 
most  be  taken  as  initial 

Assuming,  however,  that  of  his  two  views  Mr.  U'Lennw 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one,  that  wife-stealing  led  to 
exogamy,  let  ds  ask  how  far  he  is  justified  in  alleging  that 
female  infanticide,  and  consequent  scarcity  oi  women, 
led  to  wife-stesling.  At  first  sight  it  appears  undeniable 
that  deBtmction  of  infant  girls,  if  frequent,  must  hare  beeq 
accompanied  by  deficiency  of  adult  females;  and  it  aeema 
strange  to  call  in  question  the  legitimacy  of  this  inference. 
But  Mr.  M'Lennan  has  overlooked  a  concomituit.  Tribes 
in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their 
adult  males,  and  the  male  mortality  so  caused  is  nsoally  con- 
siderable. Hence  the  killing  many  female  infants  does  not 
necessitate  lack  of  women:  it  may  merely  prevent  ex- 
cess.  Excess  most,  indeed,  be  inevitable  if,  equal  nnmben 
if  males  and  females  being  reared,  some  of  the  males  aro 
from  time  to  time  slain.  The  aasamption  from  which 
Mr.  M'Lennan's   argument  sets   out,   i^   therefore^   ioatl* 


How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicncos  on  fif^djng 
that  where  wife-stealing  is  now  practised,  it  is  eoi|U]aonlj 
associated  vrith  polygyny.     The  Fuegians,  named  by  Mr 
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SPLennan  among  wife->8tealmg  peoples,  are  polygjnists. 
According  to  Dove,  the  Tasmanians  were  polygynists,  add 
Lloyd  says  that  polyg3my  was  nniversal  among  them;  yet 
the  Tasmanians  were  wife-stealers.  The  Australians  far- 
nish  Mr.  M'Lennan  witb  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing 
and  exogamy ;  and  thongh  Mr.  Oldfleld  alleges  scarcity  of 
women  among  them,  yet  other  testimony  is  quite  at  variance 
with  his.  Mitchell  says  :«-^'  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to 
possess  two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  a 
fat  plump  gin,  and  one  much  younger'';  and  according  to 
the  Frenchman  Peltief',  nciined  in  the  last  chapter  as  having 
lived  seventeen  years  with  the  Maoadama  tribe  in  Queens- 
land, the  women  were  **  more  mmfterous  than  the  men,  every 
man  having  from  two  to  five  women  in  his  suite.''  In  North 
America  the  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  poly- 
gynists.  Burton  tells  n8«  In  South  America  the  Brazilians 
similarly  unite  these  traits;  and  ainong  the  Caribs  they 
are  especially  associated.  Writing  of  polygyny  as  practised 
on  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  says : — "  It  is  most  considerable 
among  the  Caribs,  and  all  the  nations  tiiat  hare  pre- 
served the  custom  of  carrying  off  young  girls  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes."  How  then  can  wife-stealing  be  as- 
cribed to  scarcity  of  women  ? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewise  nnlitates  against  Mr. 
M'Lennan's  theory.  His  position  is  that  female  infanti- 
cide, "rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandry 
within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  with- 
out." But  polyandry  does  not,  so  far  as  I  s^,  distinguish 
wife-stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  above- 
named  Teusmanians,  Australians,  Dakotahs,  Brazilians;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  occur  among  lAieFuegians,  find  charac- 
terizes somd  of  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their 
polygyny.  Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples 
who  rob  one  another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain 
rude  peoples  who  are  habitually  peaceful.  There  is  poly- 
andry among  the  Esquimaux,  who  do  not  even  know  what 
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war  IB.  Thera  M  polTUidry  among  the  Todaa,  who  in  no  iraf 
ftggresB  npon  their  neighboars. 

Other  miaor  diffioultiea  might  be  dwelt  apon.  There  is 
(he  fact  that  in  m&ny  caeea  exogamy  and  endogamy  co-oxist : 
as  among  the  Comanches,  the  New  Zeolonders,  the  Lepchas, 
the  CalifomianB.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  sundry  cases 
polygyny  and  polyandry  co<exiBt,  as  among  the  Fnegiana, 
the  Cariba,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Warana,  the  Hottentote,  the 
ancient  BritonK.  There  ia  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
exogamous  tribes  who  havo  not  the  form  of  capture  in  mar< 
riage;  as  the  Iroquois  and  the  Chippewas.  But  not  dwelling 
on  these,  I  tnm  to  certain  cardinal  difficulties,  obrions  d 
priori,  which  appear  to  me  insuperable. 

§  286.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneous  groups. 
Kr.  M'Leunan  oontenda  that  the  scarcity  of  women  caused 
by  deatruotion  of  female  infanta,  compelled  wife-stealing ; 
and  he  thinks  that  this  happened  "  at  a  certain  stage  among 
erery  race  of  mankind."  (p.  138.)  The  implication  is, 
therefore,  that  a  nnmber  of  adjacent  tribes,  usually  belong- 
ing to  the  same  variety  of  man  in  the  same  atage  of  pro- 
gress, were  aimultaneously  thoa  led  to  rob  one  another. 
But  immediately  we  think  of.  wife-stealing  as  a  practice 
not  of  one  tribo  only,  but  of  many  tribes  forming  a  cluster, 
there  presents  itself  the  question — How  was  the  scarcity  of 
wives  thus  remedied  F  If  each  tribe  had  fewer  women  than 
men,  how  could  the  tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's 
women  T  The  scarcity  remained  the  same :  what  one  tribe 
got  another  lost.  Bearing  in  mind  the  low  fertility  and 
great  infant  mortality  among  Havages,  if  there  ia  a  cfaronio 
deficiency  of  women  and  the  tribes  rob  one  another  equally, 
the  result  must  be  diminiahed  population  in  all  the  tribes. 
If  some,  robbing  others  in  excess,  get  enough  wives,  and 
leave  certain  of  the  reat  with  very  few,  these  must  teed 
towards  extinction.  And  if  the  surviving  tribes  carry  on 
ihe  process,  there  appears  no  limit  until  the  strongest  tribe. 
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foutmning  to  supply  itself  with  women  from  tho  less 
strong,  finally  alone  survives  and  has  no  tribes  to  rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infanticide  is,  on  the 
average  of  cases,  not  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  number 
of  wives  insufficient  to  maintain  the  aggregate  population-— 
should  it  be  said  that  only  exceptional  tribes  rear  so  few 
women  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  produce  the  next 
generation ;  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  difficulty.  If 
in  each  of  the  exogamous  tribes  forming  the  supposed  cluster, 
the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  women  of  their  own  tribe^ 
and  must  steal  women  from  other  tribes;  the  implication 
is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wives  for  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  not  for  itself.  Though  each  tribe  kills  many  of 
its  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost  of  rearing 
them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears  the  re- 
mainder for  the  benefit  of  its  enemies.  Surely  this  is  an 
inadmissible  supposition.  In  proportion  as  the  interdict 
against  marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory,  the 
preservation  of  gpirls  will  be  useless — ^worse  than  useless, 
indeed,  since  adjacent  hostile  tribes,  to  whom  they  must  go 
as  wives,  will  be  thereby  strengthened.  And  as  all  the 
tribes,  living  under  like  interdicts,  will  have  like  motives, 
they  will  all  of  thom  cease  to  rear  female  infants. 

Manifestly,  then,  exogamy  in  its  original  form,  can  never 
have  been  anything  like  absolute  among  the  tribes  forming 
a  cluster;  but  can  have  been  the  lawamong  some  of  them  only.- 

§  287.  In  his  concluding  chapter,  Mr.  McLennan  says  that 
''  on  the  whole,  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy,  appears  tho  only  one  which  will  bear 
examination.'^  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
setting  out  with  the  postulate  laid  down  by  him,  that  primi- 
tive groups  of  men  ore  habitually  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking 
what  are  the  concomitants  of  war,  be  led  to  a  different 
theory,  open  to  none  of  the  objections  above  raised. 

In  all  times  and  places,  among  savage  and  civilized,  vie- 
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tory  iB  followed  by  piUaga  Whatever  portable  things  of 
worth  the  conquerors  find,  thej  take.  The  cnemiee  of  the 
Fnegiaos  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  arms ;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  bare  their  cattle  driven  awaj  hy  conqaering 
maraoders ;  and  peoploe  more  adranced  am  robbed  of  their 
nonef,  omaiaents,  and  all  volaable  things  that  are  not  too 
heavy.  The  taking  of  woman  is  manifestly  bnt  a  part  of 
this  process  of  spoiling  the  Tonqnished.  Women  are  jwised 
as  wives,  as  eonoabises,  as  drudges ;  and,  the  men  having 
been  killed,  the  women  are  carried  off  along  with  the  other 
moveableB.  Everywhere  among  the  uncivilized  we  find  this. 
Turner  tells  na  that  "  in  Samoa,  in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a 
eonquered  people,  the  women  were  not  killed,  bat  taken  as 
wives."  We  learn  from  Mitchell  that  in  Aoatralia,  "  on 
some  whites  telling  a  native  that  they  had  shot  a  man  of 
another  tribe,  his  only  remark  was : — '  Stupid  whitofcilowa  I 
why  did  yon  not  bring  away  the  g^ns  ?' "  And  P.  Martyr  says 
that  among  th«  cannibal  Oaribs  in  his  day, "  to  eat  women 
was  considered  unlawful.  *  *  *  Those  who  were  oaptored 
yoang  were  kept  for  breeding,  as  we  keep  fowl,  etc."  Elarly 
legends  of  the  semi -civilized  show  ns  the  same  thing;  as 
when  in  the  Iliad  we  read  that  the  Greeks  plundered  "the 
Bocred  city  of  EStion,"  and  that  part  of  the  spoils  "  they 
divided  among  themselves"  were  the  women.  And  there 
need  no  examples  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  lat«  and  more 
civilized  times,  eucceeeea  in  battle  have  been  followed  by 
transactions  allied  ia  character,  if  not  the  same  in  form. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  beginning  down  tp  compa- 
ratively late  stages,  women-stealing  has  been  an  irtcident 
of  successful  war. 

Observe,  next,  that  the  spoils  of  conquest,  8(»ne  of  them 
prised  for  themselves,  are  some  of  them  prized  aa  tropbiea 
Proofs  of  prowess  ore  above  all  things  treasured  by  the 
savage.  He  brings  back  his  enemy's  scalp,  like  the  North 
American  Indian,  He  dries  and  preserves  his  enemy's 
head,  like  the  New  Zealander.     He  fringee  bis  robe  with 
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locks  of  hair  cat  from  his  slain  foe.  Among  other  signs 
of  fiuocess  in  battlo  is  retnm  with  a  woman  of  the  van- 
quished  tribe.  Bejond  hor  intrinsio  yalne  she  has  an  ex* 
trinaio  value.  Like  a  natire  wife,  she  serves  as  a  dave; 
bat  unlike  a  native  wife,  she  seives  also  as  a  trophy.  As^ 
then,  among  savages,  warriors  are  the  honoured  members 
of  the  tnbe — as^  among  warriors,  the  most  hononred  are 
those  whose  bravery  is  best  shown  by  achievements;  the 
possession  of  a  wif  o  taken  in  war  beoomes  a  badge  of  soeial 
distinction.  Henoe  members  of  the  tribe  tbns  married  to 
foreign  women,  are  held  to  be  more  honourably  married 
than  thoso  married  to  native  women.     What  must  result  T 

In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war>  or  not  habitaally  sac* 
cessful  in  war,  no  deeided  effect  is  likely  to  be  im>duoed 
on  the  marriage  customs.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  superiority 
is  shown  by  having  foreign  wives,  will  foil  to  change  the 
practice  of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep 
one  another  in  countenance.  But  if  the  tribe,  becoming 
more  successful  in  war,  robs  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women 
more  frequently,  there  will  grow  up  the  idea  that  the  now- 
considerable  class  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honourable 
class,  and  that  those  who  have  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonourable :  non* 
possession  of  a  foreign  wife  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  cowardice.  An  increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  will  therefore  arise;  and  as  the  number  of  those  who 
are  without  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  win  grow  more  decided;  until,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  requirement  that  a  wiEe 
shall  be  obtained  trom.  another  tribe — it  not  in  open  war, 
then  by  private  abduction. 

A  few  facts  showing  that  by  savages  proofs  of  courage 
are  often  required  as  qualifications  for  marriage,  will 
carry  home  this  conclusion.  Hemdon  tells  us  that  among 
the  Mahu^,  a  man  cannot  take  a  wile  until  he  has  sub* 
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mitted  *o  aerere  tortare.  Bates,  epeakiDg  of  tbe  Pass^ 
on  tlie  Tipper  Amazone,  s&yi  that  formerly  "  tbe  young  men 
earned  their  brides  by  raliant  deeds  in  war."  Before  be  is 
allowed  to  marry,  a  young  Dyak  must  prove  bis  bravery  by 
bringing  back  the  head  of  an  enemy.  Bancroft  quotes 
Oolonel  Cremony  as  saying  that  when  the  Apaches  warriors 
return  nnsucceaaful,  "the  women  turn  away  from  them  with 
assured  indifference  and  contempt.  They  are  upbraided  aa 
cowards,  or  for  want  of  skill  and  tact,  and  are  told  that 
such  men  shonld  not  hare  wives."  That  among  other  re- 
sults of  sentiments  thus  exemplified,  abduction  of  women 
will  be  one,  is  obviona ;  for  a  man  who,  denied  a  wife  till  he 
haa  proved  bia  courage,  steals  one,  satisfies  bis  want  and 
%cbieves  reputation  at  the  same  time.  If,  aa  we  see,  the 
test  of  deserving  a  wife  is  in  aome  cases  obtainment  of 
a  trophy,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  should 
often  be  the  stolen  wife  herself  7  What  more  natural  than 
that  where  many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished 
by  stolen  wives,  the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the 
reqaired  proof  of  fitness  to  have  one  t  Hence  would  follow 
a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy. 

In  so  far  aa  it  impliea  that  asage  grows  into  law,  this 
interpretation  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  M'Lennan.  It  does 
not,  however,  like  hia,  aasume  either  that  this  ns^e  origin- 
ated in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resulted  from 
scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.  Moreover,  un- 
like Mr.  M'Lennan'a,  the  explanation  bo  reached  is  con- 
aisteut  with  the  &ct  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many 
cases  co-exint ;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co- 
exiata  with  polygyny.  Further,  it  does  not  involve  us  in 
the  difficulty  raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of 
ezogajny  to  be  obeyed  throughout  a  cluster  of  tribes. 

§  288.  But  can  tbe  great  prevalence  of  the  form  of  cap- 
ture in  marriage  ceremonies  be  thus  accounted  forF  Mr. 
M'ljennan  believes  chat  wherever  this  form  ia  now  found, 
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complete  exogamy  once  prevailed.  Examination  will^  I 
think^  show  that  the  implication  is  not  necessary.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  the  form  of  capture  naturally 
arises ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  it  has  several  conspiring  causes. 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  there  still  exist  rude  tribes  in  which 
men  fight  for  possession  of  women,  the  taking  posses* 
sion  of  a  woman  naturally  comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act 
of  capture.  That  monopoly  which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in 
the  only  sense  known  by  the  primitive  man,  is  a  result  of 
successful  violence.  Thus  the  form  may  originate  from 
actual  capture  within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  from 
actual  capture  without  it. 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman 
apt  to  be  made  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 
resistance  of  the  woman  herself.  Sir  John  Lubbock  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  female  coyness  is  not  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  establishment  of  the  form  of  capture;  and 
it  may  be  that,  taken  alone,  it  does  not  suffice  to  account 
for  everything.  But  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an 
important  factor.  Here  are  some  of  them.  Grantz  tells  us 
concerning  the  Esquimaux,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked  in 
marriage,  she — 

"  directly  falls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,  and  rans  oat  of 
doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  single  women  always  affect  the 
utmost  bashfttlness  and  aversion  to  any  proposal  of  marriage,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  reputation  for  modesty." 

Like  behaviour  is  shown  by  Bushmen  girls.     When — 

**  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  having  previously  been 
betrothed,  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  parents ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
some  squabbling  on  the  part  of  her  friends." 

Again,  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Burckhardt,  a  bride — 

**  defends  herself  with  stones,  and  often  inflicts  wounds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  she  does  not  dislike  the  lover;  for,  according  to 
custom,  the  more  she  struggles,  bites,  kicks,  cries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
she  is  applauded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions."    Daring  the  pro- 
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eeauMi  to  tbe  hubaad'i  nazop,  "  itetmcj  obliges  hor  to  ery  and  sob 
most  bitterif ." 

Of   the  Hobos,  Piedraliita  o&n-atea   that  after  agreement 
with  the  parents  iras  made — 

"tha  bridegroom  cune  to  aee  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  dsfs  caress- 
ing her,  while  she  replied  hj  beating  him  with  her  fists  and  with 
sticks.  After  these  three  days  she  got  tamer,  and  cooked  his  laeals." 
In  tbeae  cases,  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  affected  for  reipn- 
tation's  sake,  causes  resistance  of  Hio  woman  herself.  In 
other  cases  there  is  joined  witli  this  tho  resistance  of  her 
female  friends.  We  read  of  the  Snmatran  women  that 
"both  the  bride  and  her  female  relatives  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  preTent  (or  appear  to  prevent)  the  bridegroom 
from  obtaining  his  bnde.''  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage 
among  the  Araticanions,  Smith  tells  ns  that  "  iho  women 
spring  up  en  masse,  and  arming  themselres  with  clabs, 
stones,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds,  mah  to  the  defence  of  tlie 
distressed  maiden,  *  *  *  It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
bride  to  resist  and  struggle,  however  willing  ehe  may  bo." 
And  once  more  we  leam  from  Grieve  that  when  a  Kamts- 
chadale  "  bridegroom  obtains  the  liberty  of  seizing  hia 
bride,  he  seeks  every  opportunity  of  finding  her  alon^  or 
in  company  of  a  few  people,  for  during  this  time  all  the 
women  in  the  village  are  obliged  to  protect  her." 

Here  we  have,  I  think,  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  form 
of  capture  is  feminino  opposition — primarily  of  the  woman 
herself,  and  secondariiy  of  female  friends  who  naturally  sym- 
pathize with  her.  Though  the  manners  of  the  inferior 
races  do  not  imply  much  coyness,  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
ooyuieaato  be  wholly  absent.  Hence  that  amount  of  it  which 
roally  exists,  joined  with  that  further  amount  simulated  for 
reputation's  sake,  will  make  resistance,  and  consequently 
capture,  natural  phenomena.  Moreover,  since  a  savage 
makes  his  wife  a  slave,  and  usually  treats  her  brutaUy,  she 
haa  an  additional  motive  for  resistance. 

Nor  does  forcible  opposition  proceed  only  from  the 
girl  and  her  female   friends :   the  male   members  of   her 
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family  also  are  likelj  to  be  opponents.  A  woman  is  of 
raluo  not  onlj  as  a  wife^  but  also  as  a  dangbter;  and  all 
tbrongb^  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  social 
progress,  we  find  a  tacit  or  avowed  claim  to  her  aervioes  hj 
her  father.  It  is  so  even  with  the  degraded  FuegUuia  :  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  service  rendered  has  to  be  given 
for  her  by  the  youth,  "  snch  as  helping  to  make  a  oanoe.^' 
It  is  so  with  nameroos  more  advaooed  eavages  ail  over  the 
world:  there  is  either  the  like  giving  of  sidpiilated  work,  or 
the  giving  of  a  price.  And  we  hav»  etvidenca  that  it  was 
originally  so  among  ourselves :  in  an  action  for  seduction 
the  deprivation  of  adaaghter's  services  is  the  injory  alleged. 
Hence  it  is  inferable  that  in  the  rndeat  states,  where  claims, 
parental  or  other,  are  but  little  regarded,  the  taking  away 
of  a  daughter  is  likely  to  become  the  occasion  of  a  fight* 
Facts  support  this  eonchision.  Of  the  Axanoanians  Smith 
tells  us  that  when  there  is  opposition  of  die  par^its,  "  tho 
neighbours  are  immediately  summoned  by  blowing  the  horn, 
and  chase  is  given.*'  ^'  Among  the  G&ndors,  a  tribe  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Oaepian  Sea,  the  bridegroom  must 
run  away  with  his  bride,  oHhotigh  he  thereby  exposes  him- 
self to  the  vengeance  of  her  parents,  who,  if  ihey  find  him 
within  three  days,  can  lawfully  put  him  to  death.''  And  we 
read  concerning  the  Gronds  that  '^  a  suitor  usually  carries  off 
the  girl  that  is  refused  to  him  by  the  parents."  Thus  we 
find  a  further  natural  cause  for  the  practice  of  capture— *a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  established.  Indeed,  on  reading  that  among 
the  Mapuches  the  man  sometimes  **  lays  violent  hands  npon 
the  damsel,  and  carries  her  off,"  and  that  "  in  all  such  cases 
the  usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father," 
we  may  suspect  that  abduction,  spite  of  parents,  was  the 
primary  form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of  com- 
pensation to  escape  vengeance;  that  this  grew  into  the 
making  of  presents  beforehand ;  and  that  so  resulted  even- 
tually the  system  of  purchase. 
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If,  then,  within  a  tribo  there  are  three  sources  ot  oppo> 
sition  to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  hj  a  man,  it  doos 
not  Bcem  that  the  form  of  captare  is  inexplicable  dqIcss  we 
assame  the  abduction  of  women  from  other  tribes. 

But  even  supposing  it  to  have  originated  in  the  capture 
of  foreign  women,  its  surviral  as  a  marriage -ceremonj^  would 
not  prove  exogamy  to  hare  been  the  law.  In  a  tribe  whose 
warriors  had  many  of  them  wives  taken  from  enemies,  aud 
who,  as  having  captured  their  wives,  were  regarded  as  more 
honourably  married  than  the  rest,  there  would  result  an 
ambition,  if  not  to  capture  a  wife,  still  to  seem  to  capture  a 
wife.  la  every  society  the  inferior  ape  the  snperior;  and 
customs  thus  spread  among  classes  the  ancestors  of  which 
did  not  observe  them.  The  antique-looking  portraits  that 
decorate  many  a  moderu  large  house,  by  no  means  demon- 
strate the  distinguished  ancestry  of  the  owner;  but  may 
merely  simulate  a  distinguished  ancestry.  The  coat  of  arms 
a  wealthy  man  bears,  does  not  necessarily  imply  descent 
from  men  who  once  had  their  shields  and  flags  covered  by 
such  marks  of  identity.  The  plumes  borne  on  a  hearse,  do 
not  prove  that  the  dead  occupant  had  forefathers  who  wore 
knightly  deooratious.  And  similarly,  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  all  the  members  of  tribes  who  go  through  tho  form 
of  capturing  their  wives  at  marriage,  are  descendants 
of  men  who  in  earlier  days  actually  captured  their  wives. 
Mr.  M'Lennan  himself  points  out  that,  among  sundry  an- 
cient peoples,  captured  wives  were  permitted  to  the  military 
class  though  not  to  other  classes,  li  we  suppose  a  society 
foi-med  of  a  dominant  military  class,  originally  the  con- 
querors, who  practised  wife-capture,  and  a  subject  class  who 
could  not  practise  it;  and  if  we  ask  what  would  happen 
when  such  a  society  fell  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
adjacent  like  societies,  aud  obtained  wives  from  them  no 
longer  by  force,  but  by  purchase  or  other  friendly  arrange- 
ment }  we  may  see  that,  iu  the  first  place,  the  form  of  cap- 
tnre  would  replace  the  actuality  of  capture  in  the  marriagea 
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yi  this  dominant  class;  for^  as  Mr.  McLennan  oontondsi 
conformity  to  ancestral  usage  would  necessitate  the  simula- 
tion of  capture  after  actual  capture  has  ceased.  And  when, 
in  the  dominant  class^  wife-capture  had  thus  passed  into  a 
form,  it  would  be  imitated  bj  the  subject  class  as  being  the 
most  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  inferior  as  had 
risen  to  superior  social  positions  would  first  adopt  it ;  and 
thoj  would  gradually  be  followed  by  those  below  them.  So 
that,  e^en  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origins 
named  above,  a  surviving  form  of  capture  in  any  society 
would  not  necessarily  show  that  society  to  have  been 
exogamous ;  but  would  merely  show  that  wife-capture  was 
in  early  times  practised  by  its  leading  men. 

§  289.  And  now,  pursuing  the  argument,  let  us  see 
whether  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaneously 
accounted  for  as  correlative  results  of  the  same  differentiat- 
ing process.  Setting  out  with  a  state  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  were  indefinite,  variable,  and  determined 
by  the  passions  and  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  we  have 
to  explain  how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became  established, 
the  one  here,  the  other  there,  as  consequences  of  surround- 
ing conditions.  The  efficient  conditions  were  the  relations 
to  other  tribes,  now  peaceful  but  usually  hostile,  some  of 
them  strong  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  not  commonly  at  war  with 
neighbouring  groups,  must  be  endogamons;  for  the  taking 
of  women  from  other  tribes  is  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
bably rare ;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  almost  universal. 
But  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  groups 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasional  abducted  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture ; 
but,  contrariwise,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  off 
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a  wonum,  and  bo  provokes  the  reisgeaiicB  of  a  Btronger  tribe 
robbed,  is  Hlcaly  to  meet  witb  general  reprobatioa.*  Hence 
marrying  witkin  ^o  tribe  will  not  only  be  habitual,  but 
there  will  arie*  a  prejudice,  and  eveutaally  a  law,  against 
taking  wives  front  other  tribes :  the  needs  of  self-preserva- 
tioo  will  make  the  tribe  eodoganious.  Thia  intra^retation 
faanDonisea  with  the  fact,  admitted  b;  Mr.  M'Leimaii,  that 
the  endogaoKMU  tribes  are  a»  tutmerooa  as  the  exogamoos ; 
and  also  with  the  fact  hs  admits,  that  in  sundry  cases 
cloata^  of  tribes.  aUied  by  Uood  and  language  are  soice 
of  them  exogamoas  and  some  widt^amons. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  arooog  tribes  not  differing  moeh 
from  one  another  in  strength,  there  will  be  oontinnal  ag- 
gressions and  repriaalB,  accompanied  by  mutual  robberies  of 
women.  No  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  supply  itself  with 
wives  entirely  at  the  expeuBe  of  adjacent  tribes ;  and  hence, 
in  each  of  them,  there  will  be  both  native  wires  and  wives 
taken  from  other  tribes  :  there  will  be  both  exogamy  and 
endogamy.  Stealing  of  wivea  will  not  be  reprobated,  be- 
cause the  tribes  robbed  ore  not  too  strong  to  be  defied-;  and 
it  will  not  be  insisted  on,  becaose  the  men  who  have  stolon 
wives  will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  determine  the  average 
opinion. 

If,  however,  in  a  cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  prodaminance 
by  frequent  successes  in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  have 
stolen  wives  come  to  form  the  larger  number — if  the  pos- 
session of  a  stolen  w^e  becomes  a  mark  of  that  bravery 
without  which  a  mui  is  not  worthy  of  a  wife ;  then  tho  dis- 
creditableness  of  marrying  wit^n  the  tribe,  growing  into 

*  Since  tlib  aboTe  wntence  wm  written,  I  hme,  by  s  bapp;  coioddeiio^ 
oDme  npon  ■  -nritjln^  fiuit,  in  the  jntt-pablUlMd  Lift  in  Ot  &nM«n>  Itltt.  bf 
tlie  BeT.  Mr.  QUI  (p.  47).  A.  mui  belonpsg  to  one  of  tbe  tribca  in  Mkngw* 
■tule  food  from  an  adjaceat  tribe.  Tlui  adjacent  tribe  sTcngcd  itaelf  bj  ds- 
atrojing  the  hotues,  etc.,  of  tbe  tfaief'a  tribe.  Thoreupon  the  thieri  tribe,  angij 
beceiue  of  the  miicbief  thn  hraaght  apon  them,  killed  the  thief.  If  tbia  ha|>- 
pened  with  a  atealur  of  (bod,  atitl  mora  woold  it  ba  Uke);  to  ^ppm  with  ■ 
rtaler  of  iraaien,  wbcii'  tfaa  tiiba  robbed  wm  tba  ntora  powar&il. 
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disgpnicefaliiefls,  will  end  in  a  pevemptoiT'  reqairoment  to  get 
a  wife  from  another  tribe — ^if  not  in  open  war,  then  by  pri- 
vate tbeft  :  the  tribe  will  become  oxogamous.  A  se* 
qaenoe  may  be  traoed^  The  exogamons  tribe  thus  arising,  and 
growing  while  it  causes  adjacent  tribes  to  d¥rindle  by  robbing 
tlioniy  will  presently  divide ;  and  its  sectiiHiSy  usurping  the 
habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will,  carry  with  them  the  estab-* 
lished  esiogamions  habit.  When,  presently  becoming  hostile, 
theae  divergpbg  sab-tribes  begin  to  rob  one  another  of 
women,  there  will  arise  conditions  oondoGivo  to  that  internal 
exogamy  which  Mr.  McLennan  supposes,  rightly  I  think^  to 
replace  external  exogamy.  For  unless  we  assume  that  in 
a  cluster  of  tribes^  each  will  undertake  to  rear  women  for 
adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  must  conclnde  that  tho  6xoga« 
mous  requirement  will  be  met  in  a  qualified  manner.  Wives 
bom  within  the  tribe  but  foreign  by  bloody  will,  under 
prossure  of  the  difficulty^  bo  considered  allowable,  instead  of 
actually  stolen  wives.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kinship  in  the 
female  line  which  primitive  irregularity  in  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  originates,  will  become  established,  even  though 
male  parenthood  is  known ;  since  this  interpretation  of  kin- 
ship will  make  possible  conformity  to  a  law  of  connubium 
that  could  not  otherwise  be  obeyed. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  much  importance  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ing exogamy  and  endogamy  in  their  general  bearings  on 
social  life. 

Exogamy  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  lowest  barbarism;  and  it  decreases  osthe  hos- 
tility  of  societies  becomes  loss  constant,  and  the  usages  of 
war  mitigated.  That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  stocks, 
where  these  tribal  stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advan- 
tageous, physiologically,  is  true;  and  exogamy  may  so 
secure  a  benefit  which  at  a  later  stage  is  secured  by  the 
mingling  of  conquering  and  conquered  tribes ;  though  none 
who  bear  in  mind  the  thoughtlessness  of  savages  will  sup- 
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pose  sucli  a  benefit  to  liave  been  contemplated.  Bat  the 
ezogamons  cnstom  as  at  first  established^  implies  an  ex- 
tremely abject  condition  of  women;  a  brutal  treatment  of 
them ;  an  entire  absence  of  the  higher  sentiments  that  ac* 
company  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Associated  with  the 
lowest  type  of  political  life^  it  is  also  associated  nvith  the 
lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 

Evidei^tly  endogamy^  which  at  the  outset  must  hare  cha« 
racterized  the  more  peaceful  groups^  and  which  has  pre- 
vailed as  societies  have  become  less  hostile^  is  a  concomitant 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  family. 

[The  above  chapter^  written  before  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember^ I  have  kept  standing  in  type  for  several  weeks : 
being  deterred  from  printing  by  the  announcement  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  M^Lennan's  work  was  coming  out, 
and  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  some  modifications  of  my  criticisms.  Cir- 
cumstanceSj  however,  have  prevented  Mr.  M'Lennan  from 
changing  his  exposition.  In  the  preface  to  this  new 
edition  he  says  : — 

"  Though  I  am  again  free  to  resume  the  studies  necessary  for  its 
revision,  it  is  uncertain  whether  I  could  soon  revise  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner — so  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  representations  made  to 
me,  that  it  is  better  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  students  with  its 
imperfections  than  that  it  should  remain  inaccessible  to  them.  I  have 
done  this  the  more  readily  that,  on  the  whole,  I  still  adhere  to  the  con- 
clusions I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  variom 
matters  which  are  discussed  in  '  Primitive  Marriage.'  " 

I  now,  therefore,  send  the  foregoing  pages  to  the  press 
unaltered.  The  quotations  are,  of  course,  from  the  first 
edition,  the  paging  of  which  does  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  second.  I  have  not,  however,  thought  it  need- 
ful, or  indeed,  desirable,  to  change  the  references;  since  the 
first  edition  is  at  present,  and  probably  will  for  some  time 
be,  more  widely  diffused  than  tlie  second.] 
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PROMlSCCriTY. 

§  291.  Alrsatt,  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Primitire  Beta* 
lions  of  the  Sexes,"  illostrations  hare  been  giren  of  the  in> 
definiteness  and  inconstancy  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societies.  The  wills  of  the  stronger, 
nnchecked  by  political  restraints,  nnguided  by  moral 
sentiments,  determine  aD  behariour.  Forcibly  taking 
women  from  one  another,  men  recognize  no  tie  between 
the  sexes  sare  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking 
maintains.  To  the  instances  there  given,  others  may  be 
added,  showing  that  at  first,  marriage,  as  we  understand  it, 
hardly  exists. 

Bancroft  qnotes  Poolo  as  saying  of  the  Haidahs  that  the 
women  **  cohabit  almost  promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe, 
though  rarely  with  other  tribes.'*  According  to  Captain 
Taylor,  the  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madura  dis- 
trict, have  very  few  restrictions  upon  promiscuous  inter- 
course. Describing  a  people  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
Captain  Harkness  says—"  They  [two  Erulars]  informed  us 
that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriage  contract,  the  sexea 
cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately;  the  option  of  remaining 
in  union  or  of  separating  resting  principally  with  the 
female.'^  Of  another  Indian  people,  the  Teehurs,  it  is 
said  that  they  ''live  together  almost  indiscriminately  in 
large  communities,  and  even  when  two  people  are  regarded 

29 
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as  married  tlie  tie  is  bat  nominal."  And  according  to  a 
Brahmin  sepoy  who  lived  more  than  a  year  with  the 
Andamane&e,  promiscnity  is  so  far  sanctioned  among  them 
by  public  opinion,  that  a  man  who  is  refused  by  an  un- 
married woman  "considers  himself  insnlted,"  and  some- 
times takes  summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  instances  before  given,  this  state  of 
things  is  in  many  low  tribes  very  little  qualified  by  Bnch 
form  of  union  as  stands  for  marriage ;  which  sometimes  has 
not  even  a  name.  Temporary  fancies  determine  the  con- 
nozionB  and  mere  whims  dissolve  them.  What  is  said  of 
the  Mantras,  who  marry  without  acquaintance  and  divorce 
for  trifles,  and  among  whom  some  men  marry  "forty  or 
fifty"  times,  may  be  taken  as  typical. 

§  292.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  several  writers 
to  imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  unqualified 
hetairism.  Complete  promiscnity  is  held  to  have  been  not 
siicply  the  practice  but  in  some  sort  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
name  "  communal  marriage "  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  for  this  earliest  phase  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tions, as  implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.  I  do  not 
think  the  evidence  waiTants  us  in  concluding  that  pro- 
miscnity over  existed  in  an  nnqualified  form;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so  existed,  the  name  "  com- 
munal marriage  "  would  not  convey  a  true  conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  the  initial  social  state  must  have 
been  one  in  which  there  were  no  social  laws.  Social  laws 
presuppose  oontinued  sodal  existence ;  and  continued  so- 
cial existence  presupposes  reproduction  through  successive 
generations.  Hence  there  could,  at  first,  have  been  no  such 
social  law  as  that  of  "  communal  marriage,  where  every 
man  aud  woman  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as 
equally  married  to  one  another" — there  could  have  been  no 
conception  of  "communal  marriage  rij^ts."  The  words 
"  marriage  "  and  "  rights  "  as  applied  to  snch  a  state  have. 
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kt  seems  to  me,  misloading  connotations.  Eaoli  implies  a 
daim  and  a  limitation.  If  the  claim  is  co'extemsiTe  with 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  then  the  only  limitation  most  be 
one  excluding  members  of  other  tribes;  and  it  cannot,  I 
think,  be  said  that  the  idea  of  marriage  within  a  tribe  is 
generated  by  the  negation  of  the  claims  of  those  belong- 
ing to  other  tribes.  Bat  passing  over  the  termin- 
ology, let  us  consider  the  essential  question  raised — ^whether 
what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly  of  its  women,  regarded 
as  a  common  possession  held  against  other  tribes,  preceded 
individual  monopoly  within  the  tribe.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
considers  that  absence  of  individual  marital  possession  went 
along  with  absence  of  individual  possession  generally : 
while  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of  other  things  did 
not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  private  owner- 
ship of  women.  Just  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the  tribal 
territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  the  tribe  common  property;  and  he  thinks 
that  private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by 
stealing  them  from  other  tribes :  women  so  obtained  being 
recognized  as  belonging  to  their  captors.  Bat  while  con- 
curring in  the  belief  that  the  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  property  in  general,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  marital  relation,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception  of  property  was 
ever  so  undeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lubbock's  conclasion  im- 
plies. It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  ownership  which  a  tribe 
has  in  the  territory  it  occupies,  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
many  animals,  solitary  and  gregarious,  which  drive  tres- 
passers away  from  their  lairs  or  habitats :  even  the  swans  on 
each  reach  of  the  Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other 
reaches ;  and  the  public  dogs  in  each  quarter  of  Constanti- 
nople attack  dogs  from  other  quarters  if  they  encroach. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  generally  among  savages  there  is  a 
certain  community  of  property  in  the  g^me  captured; 
though  not  an  unqualified  community.      But  the  reason  for 
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all  this  ifi  clear.  Land  is  joindy  held  by  hunters  beoeuse 
it  oaimot  be  otherwise  held  |  and  joint  claims  to  the  food 
it  produces  are  involved.  To  infer  that  there  is  not  in 
the  earliest  state  a  recognition  of  indiyidoal  property  in  other 
things,  is,  I  think,  going  further  than  either  the  probabilities 
or  the  facts  warran^t.  The  dog  shows  us  some  notion  of 
ownership — ^will  not  only  fight  for  the  prey  he  has  canght, 
or  for  his  kennel,  but  will  keep  guard  over  his  master's 
clothes  or  other  belongings.  We  cannot  suppose  that  man 
in  his  rudest  state  had  less  notion  of  ownership  than  this. 
We  must  suppose  he  had  more ;  and  our^apposition  is  justi- 
fied by  evidence.  Habitually  savages  individually  own  their 
weapons  and  implements,  their  decorations,  their  dresses. 
Even  among  the  degraded  Fuegians  there  is  private  pro- 
perty in  canoee.  Indeed,  the  very  conception  of  prospective 
advantage  which  leads  an  intelligent  being  to  take  pos- 
session of,  or  to  make,  any  useful  thing,  is  a  conception 
which  leads  him  to  resist  the  abstraction  of  that  thing. 
Generally,  possession  of  it  is  not  interfered  with,  because 
the  thing  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight ;  and  even  where, 
after  resistance,  it  is  taken  by  another,  still  it  comes  to  be 
held  by  that  other  individually.  The  impulses  which  lead 
primitive  men  thus  to  monopolize  other  objects  of  value, 
must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  must  arise 
private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the  strongerj 
who  establish  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclusion  seems  to  me  the  one  supported  by 
the  facts.  Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is 
qualified  by  imions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the 
various  cases  before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleutian 
Islanders  and  the  Kutchins  of  North  America,  the  Bada- 
gas,  Kurumbahs  and  Koriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and 
various  other  peoples  of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  cere- 
mony; we  have  in  the  very  statement  an  implication  that 
there  is  something  having  the  nature  of  marriage.  If,  as  with 
tbo  North  American  tribes  generally,  '*  nothing  more  than 
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Mio  peTBonal  consent  of  tlie  parties/^  unsttoctioned  and  nn- 
witnessed^  occurs ;  still  some  kind  of  uoion  is  alleged.  If^ 
as  anong  tin\  Bushmen  and  the  Indiana  of  Califbrmia^ 
there  is  not  even  a  wcord  stgnifjing  this  relation  betureen  the 
sexes ;  still  there  ia  erideace  that  the  relation  is  known*  If 
among  such  people  as  the  Teehnrs  of  Oade>  the  general  pro- 
miscuity is  soeh  that  '*  even  when  two  people  are  regarded 
as  mairi^  the  tie  is  but  nominal;'^  still,  some  ''are  regarded 
as  married."  The  very  lowest  vacea  now  e^stit^ — Fuegiana, 
Australians,  Andamaneae-^ahow  ws  that»  however  informally 
tiiey  may  originate,  seanrai  relations  of  a  more  or  less  en- 
during kind  exist;  and  I  do  not>  see  reaaons  for  concluding 
that  in  social  groups  lower  than  these,  there  was  no  indi- 
yidoal  possession  of  wom^i  by  men.  We  must,  I  think, 
infer,  that  even  in  prehistoric  times,  promiscuity  was 
ofaeeked  by  the  estabUshment  of  indivjklual  connexions, 
prompted  by  men's  likings  and  maintained  againat  other 
men  by  force. 

^  298.  Admitting,  hcwever,  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
promiscuity  was  but  in  a  small  degree  Ihns  qualified,  lot  us 
note,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect,  will  oonspiire  to  produce  recog- 
nition of  relationship  in  the  female  line  onIy«  Necessarily 
if  promiscuity  is  extensive,  and  if  there  ia  a  larger  number 
of  children  bom  to  unknown  &tthers  than  to  known  fathers, 
it  must  happen  that  as  the  connoxion  between  mother  and 
child  is  obvious  in  all  oases,  while  that  between  father  and 
child  is  inferable  only  in  some  oases,  there  will  arise  a  habit 
of  thinking  of  maternal  kinship  rather  than  of  paternal. 
Hence,  even  in  that  minority  of  cases  where  paternity  is 
manifest,  children  will  be  thought  <^  and  spoken  of  in  the 
same  way^  Among  ourselves  ctMnmon  speech  habitually  in- 
dicates a  boy  as  Mr.  So-and-so's  son,  though  descent  from 
his  mother  is  as  fully  reoogpiiaed;  and  a  converse  usage, 
caused   by   prevailing    promisouity   among    savages,   will 
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lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  child  as  the  mover's  child,  even 
when  the  bther  is  known. 

A  farther  caase  for  the  eatabliahment  of  this  practice 
exists.  Though  we  conclude  that  promiscmtj  is  id  d11  oases 
qualified  by  nniona  having  some  duration,  yet  we  see  that  in 
the  lowest  stages,  as  amoog  the  Audamanese,  each  of  these 
unions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned:  the  result  being  that 
thereafter,  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  oeases, 
while  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Consequently, 
even  when  there  ia  acknowledged  paternity,  the  child  will 
be  mostly  thought  of  in  connexion  with  its  mother ;  and  tiioi 
will  be  confirmed  the  habit  otherwise  caused. 

This  habit  having  arisen,  the  resulting  system  of  kinUup 
in  the  female  line  will,  as  we  have  seen,  bo  Btrengthenod  by 
the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  from  the  external  to 
the  internal  form.  The  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be 
taken  from  a  foreign  tribe,  readily  becomes  confounded 
with  tho  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of  foreign  blood. 
If  maternal  descent  only  is  recognized,  the  daughters 
of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  as  Mr.  lI'Lentum 
argues,  be  rendered  available  as  wives  under  the  law  of 
exogamy;  and  the  custom  of  so  regarding  them  will  be 
strengthened  by  making  fulfilment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulfilment  would  bo  impossible.  A  settled 
system  of  kinship  through  females,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  those  having  the  same  family  name,  or  be- 
longing to  the  same  clan,  will  result. 

Instances  collected  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, show  that  this  system  "prevails  throughout  Western 
and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Circossia,  Hindostan,  Tartary,  Siberia. 
China,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America." 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  there  are  some  ad- 
ditional  reasons.  One  is  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  m^e 
the  startling  assumption  that  male  parentage  was  at  first 
entirely  unperoeived.  A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  in- 
oonsistency.     Male  parentage  is  habitually  known,  though 
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disregarded^  where  tlie  system  of  kinship  in  the  female  line 
now  obtains ;  for  not  onl j  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  anions 
persistent  enoagh  to  make  male  parentage  manifest,  bnt  the 
very  statement  that  female  kinship  is  alone  counted,  can- 
not be  made  by  these  races  without  implying  a  conscions- 
ness  of  male  kinship :  nay,  indeed,  have  not  these  races, 
down  to  the  very  lowest,  always  a  word  for  father  as  well  as 
a  word  for  mother  f  And  a  third  is  that  commonly  the 
names  of  the  clans  which  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  such 
as  Wolf,  Bear,  Eagle,  Whale,  etc.,  are  names  given  to  men ; 
implying,  as  I  have  before  contended  (§  170-3)  descent  from 
distingoished  male  ancestors  bearing  those  names — descent 
which,  notwithstanding  the  system  of  female  kinship,  was 
remembered  where  there  was  pride  in  the  connexion.* 

§  294.  From  the  effects  of  unregulated  relations  of  the 
sexes  on  the  system  of  formally-recognized  kinship,  in  pur- 
suing which  I  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the  immediate 
topic,  let  us  now  pass  to  the  effects  on  the  society  and  its 
individuals. 

In  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  there 
must  be  paucity  and  feebleness  of  relationships.  Besides 
having  no  known  male  parents,  the  children  of  each  mother 
are  less  connected  with  one  another.  They  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters.     Family  bonds,  therefore,  are  not 

*  I  may  add  here  t  conclusire  proof  that  avowed  recognition  of  kinship  in 
the  female  line  only,  by  no  means  shows  an  nnconscionsness  of  male  kinship. 
This  proof  is  famished  by  that  converse  custom  which  some  ancient  Aryans  had 
of  recognizing  relationship  through  nmles,  and  ignoring  rolatfonship  throogb 
females.  When  Orestes,  after  killing  his  mother  for  murdfiring  his  father,  wac 
ahsolyed  on  the  ground  urged  by  him,  that  a  man  is  related  to  his  father  and 
not  to  his  mother,  undeniable  evidence  was  given  that  an  established  doctrine 
of  kinship  may  disregard  a  connexion  which  is  obvious  to  aU — more  obvious 
than  any  other.  And  if  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  actual  nnconsciousness 
of  motherhood  was  assodated  with  this  system  of  eidusive  kinship  through 
males  among  the  (Greeks;  then  there  is  no  adequate  warrant  for  the  supposition 
that  actual  unconsciousness  of  &therhood  was  associated  with  the  system  of 
exclusive  kinship  through  females  among  savages. 
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oqIj  weak  bat  cuinot  Bpread  far  ;  and  this  impliee  deftjct  of 
ooIiettoB  aiBODg  meiabers  of  the  Bociet;.  Tbougli  they  Iiave 
Bome  eoiiiEQOii  i&terestB,  with  some  rague  ootioo  of  general 
kinship,  there  lacks  tH^t  element  of  vtreagth  arising  from 
the  interests  within  groaps  distinctly  related  by  blood. 
At  the  same  time,  the  establishmeDt  of  sabordination 
is  hindered.  I^othing  beyond  temporary  predominance 
ot  the  Btronger  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  alnence  of  definite 
{amily  and  de&ilta  descent :  there  can  be  no  settled  poli- 
tical control.  For  the  like  reuaon  the  growth  ot  ancestor- 
worship,  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from  it,  are 
impeded.  Thus  in  several  ways  indefinite  sexual  relations 
hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

Thenr  onfavourableness  to  the  welfare  of  offspring  scarcely 
needs  pointing  out.  Where  paternity  is  not  recognized, 
4^dren  mast  depend  almost  wholly  on  maternal  care. 
Among  swages,  exposed  as  they  are  to  every  kind  of  priva- 
ti<ai,  the  rearing  of  children  is  in  all  cases  difficult }  and  it  is 
aecasswily  more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by 
the  father.  So  too  is  it,  if  in  a  smaller  degree,  with  the 
progeny  of  brief  marriages,  such  as  those  of  the  Andam- 
•Deae,  whose  custom  it  is  for  man  and  wife  to  part 
when  a  child  bora  to  them  is  weaned.  Often  the  child 
most  afterwards  die  from  locking  adequate  support  and  pre> 
lection,  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give.  No  doubt, 
under  such  conditions,  miscellaneous  help  is  given.  Indeed, 
the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one  another  in  suck- 
ling} and  probably  food  and  other  things  are  furnished 
by  the  men :  the  child  becomes,  in  a  measure,  the  child  of 
the  tribe.  But  indefinite  tribal  eare  can  but  partially 
replace  definite  paternal  care.  How  unfavouraHe  to  the 
mainteaance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations 
of  the  sexBs,  we  have,  indeed,  direct  evidence.  A  recent 
reporter,  Mr.  Francis  Day,  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andam- 
anese appear  to  be  gradually  dying  out.  He  saw  but  one 
woman  who  had  as  many  as  three  living  children.     Daring 
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a  JSMT,  tiuttj-^gki  deaths  ^erfi  reported  and  only  fourteen 
birthe,  among  the  faiailiee  Imng  oaor  the  £aropeaa  aettle- 

TonUDg  fr(»&  progeny  to  parenta,  it  u  dear  that 
to  them  also  the  absmoe  of  p«rsifit«iit  mMital  reUtioas  U 
extremelj'  injnricnifl.  Maintenanoe  ol  tiie  raoe,  in  so  fajr  as 
it  18  eCeoted,  ia  effected  at  aa  excessive  eoat  to  the  women ; 
and  thougii  tiie  men  maj  net  suffer  directly,  yet  tjiey  aaSer 
todireo^.  After  the  Tigonr  ef  toatturity  is  past,  there  come 
the  pnvations  tA  an  early  deiAlae  aDinibig^ed  by  deiaeatio 
aaaistanoe,  Mr.  Say  bi^  of  the  AndaouHiese  that  few  appear 
to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  forty ;  and  they  are  sabject  to 
i  variety  of  diBeasee,  Abeenee  of  those  higher  gratificatioDB 
accompanying  developed  family  life,  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a 
ooncomitaut  evil. 

Irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  are  thna  at  vanance 
with  the  we^are  of  the  aooie^,  <^  the  young,  and  of  the 
adults.  We  before  saw  that  in  all  respects  the  traits  of 
the  primitive  man — physioal,  emotional,  intellectual— ^ire 
imnnariiiff  hindrances  to  sooial  evolution  f  end  here  we  see 
that  his  lade  of  those  Bentimeats  which  lead  to  persistent 
raarciagea,  constitates  a  further  hindnnoe. 

§  295.  Out  of  this  lowest  state,  however,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  gronps  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations,  evolve  into  groups  having  sexual 
relations  of  mors  definite  hinds. 

If ,  as  we  hare  com^uded,  prevailing  promiacnity  was 
&o«  the  first  aooompanied  by  nnions  having  some  dura- 
tion— if,  as  we  may  infer,  the  progeny  of  such  unions 
»ere  more  likely  to  be  reared,  and  more  likely  to  be 
vigorous,,  tiian  the  rest;  then  the  average  reanlt  most  have 
been  sanltiplication  and  predominance  of  individnals  de- 
rived from  such  onions.  And  bearing  in  mind  that 
fttnosg  these  there  would  be  inherited,  natures  leaning 
towards  snoh  unions  more  thui  other  natures  leaned,  we 
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must  infer  that  there  would,  from  generation  to  genera* 
tion,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  snch  nnions  along  certain 
lined  of  descent.  Where  they  favoured  race-maintenance, 
snmyal  of  the  fittest  would  farther  the  establishment  of 
them.  I  say  advisedly — ^where  they  favoured  race-mainten- 
ance ;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  in  very  barren  habitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Sexual  relations  oondncive  to  the 
rearing  of  many  children  would  be  of  no  advantage:  the 
food  would  not  suffice.  It  may  be,  too,  that  in  very  in- 
clement habitats  more  careful  nurture  would  be  useless; 
since  where  the  hardships  to  be  borne  in  adult  life  were 
extreme,  the  raising  of  children  that  could  not  bear  them 
would  not  help  to  preserve  the  society — ^nay,  by  wasting 
food  and  effort,  might  prove  detrimental.  The  ability  of  a 
child  to  survive  with  no  care  beyond  that  which  ifcs  mother 
can  give,  may  in  some  circumstances  be  a  test  of  fitness 
for  the  life  to  be  led.  But  save  in  such  extreme  cases,  the 
favourable  effects  on  offspring  must  tend  to  establish  in  a 
social  group,  persistent  relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  struggle  for  existence  between  societies  conduces  to 
the  same  effect.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  what- 
ever increases  the  power  of  a  tribe,  either  in  numbers  or  in 
vigour,  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war ;  so  that  other  things 
equal,  societies  characterized  by  sexual  relations  that  are  the 
least  irregular,  will  bo  the  most  likely  to  conquer.  I  say 
other  things  equal,  because  co-operating  causes  interfere. 
Success  in  battle  does  not  depend  wholly  on  relative  num- 
bers or  relative  strengths.  There  come  into  play  courage, 
endurance,  swiftness,  agility,  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
Though  otherwise  inferior,  a  tribe  may  conquer  by  the 
quickness  of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies,  by  cun- 
ning in  ambush,  etc.  Moreover,  if  among  a  number  of 
adjacent  tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees 
of  promiscuity,  conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to 
establish  higher  sexual  relations.  Hence,  only  an  occa- 
sional  effect    can    be   produced;    and  we    may  anticipate 
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thai  whicH  the  &ct8  indicate — a  slow  and  very  irregular 
diminution.  In  some  caaes^  too^  profusion  of  food  and 
favourable  climate,  may  render  less  important  the  advan- 
tage which  the  offspring  of  regular  sexual  relations  have 
over  those  of  irregular  ones.  And  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  in  a  place  like  Tahiti,  where  life  is  so  easily  main- 
tained and  children  so  easily  reared,  great  sexual  irregu- 
larity was  found  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and  con- 
siderable social  advance. 

As,  however,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numerous  and  stronger  offspring  must  have  been 
&tvoured  by  more  regular  sexual  relations^  there  must,  on 
the  average,  have  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 

§  296.  Considering  the  facts  from  the  evolution  point  of 
view,  we  see  that  at  first  the  domestic  relations  are  but 
little  more  developed  than  the  political  relations :  inco- 
herence and  indefiniteness  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  several  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  several  men.  In 
some  cases,  and  very  commonly,  enduring  oonnexiona  ore 
formed  between  one*  man  and  several  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  different 
tribes;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  individual  men  and  individual  women.  The  evi- 
dence implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  pro- 
miscuity is  restricted,  have  equally  early  origins. 

The  different  types  of  the  family  thus  initiated,  have  now 
Co  be  considered.     We  will  take  them  in  the  above  order. 


CHAPTEETI. 
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§  297.  TnamBCvrrY  may  be  called  indefinite  jpofyendry 
joined  with  indefinite  polygyny ;  and  one  mode  ol  adrmnce 
is  by  a  diminution  of  the  indefinitenese* 

Concerning  the  Fuegians,  Admiral  Fitsroy  says  :-^'^  We 
hare  some  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lived 
in  a  promiscQOQs  manner — a  few  women  being  widi  ta^y 
men  '^:  a  condition  which  may  be  regarded  as  promisctiifty 
to  a  slight  degree  limited.  Bat  not  dwelling  cm  thk 
doubtfully-made  statement,  let  us  pass  ta  positire  state* 
monts  concerning  what  may  be  described  as  definite 
polyandt-y  joined  with  definite  polygyny.  Of  the  Todas, 
we  are  toH  by  Shortt  that — 

'*  H  there  1>e  fovr  ov  fiv«  lNroth«n»  and  one  of  ihsm,  beiag  old  enoogh, 
gets  maniedt  hit  wife  dioms  aU  the  other  brothers  as  her  hasboadat 
and  ae  tl^ey  suceeBsively  attain  manhood*  she  consorts  with  tUem ;  or  il 
iUe  wife  has  one  or  more  younger  sisters,  they  in  turn,  on  attaining  a 
marriageable  age,  become  the  wives  of  their  sister's  husband  or  bus- 
hands,  and  thus  in  a  fattifly  of  seyeral  brothers,  ihere  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  only  one  wife  for  them  aU,  or  many ;  b«t,  •»•  9k 
more,  they  all  live  aadBr  one  roo(  and  cohabit  p^omiscnou^yv'* 
Akin  to  this  aarrang^ment^  though  dPH^Q^  in  the  respect 
that  the  husbands  aore  not  bTotJ^en^  is  that  whioh  exists 
among  the  Nairs.  Fr^n  sereral  wt^oritiee  Mr.  M^ennan 
takes  the  statements  that — 

"  It  is  the  cnstom  for  one  woman  '  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  and  they  cohabit  according  to  rules.*    With 


thk  coooiHit  Ihftt  of  HttioStoi^  AflK<M|,  evooptiAg  Uai  1m  9lato8  that  a 
Nak  woBUUi  could  haTQ  no  znore  than  twelve  kosbands,  and  had  to 
select  these  under  certain  restriotioiis  as  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  Buchanan  states  that  Qie  women  after  marriAge  are  free  to 
Oohabit  with  any  number  of  men,  tmier  certain  restriotiotiis  as  to  tribe 
and  caste.  It  is  consisteiit  with  the  three  accoontH,  «h4  is  dkwQf 
stated  by  Hamilton,  that  a  Nair  may  he  one  in  sereral  eombftBuitie&a 
of  husbands." 

Here,  then,  along  with  polyandij  to  some  extent  defined, 
there  goes  polygyny^  also  to  some  extent  defined^  And 
with  the  semi-civilized  Tahitians,  one  of  the  several  forms 
of  sexual  relations  was  akin  to  this.  KIT  is  says  that ''  those 
among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks  who  practised  polygamy 
allowed  their  wives  other  hn&bands.'^ 

From  these  forms  of  the  family,  if  the  word  may  be  ex^ 
tended  to  themj,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are 
united,  we  pass  to  those  forms  which  oome  nnder  the  head 
of  polyandry  proper.  In  one  of  them  the  husbands  are  not 
related ;  in  the  other  they  are  akin,  and  usually  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  have  seen  that  polyandrous  house* 
holds,  apparently  of  the  ruder  aort,  ooc9r  in  tribes  having 
also  polygyxKHis  households:  the  Caiibs,  the  Esquimaux, 
and  tibe  Wavaxu^  having  been  instanced^  Another  case  ia 
furnished  by  lihe  Aleutian  Islanders^  wha  are  polygynists, 
but  amoijig  whom>  according  to  Bastiai^,  a  '*  woman  may 
ebter  into  a  double  marria^,,  inas3nn<?h  as  aha  has  a  right  to 
take-'  an  additi<MEial  husbaa4»  The  aborigines  of  the 
Canary  Islands  practised  polyaoidry,  probably  not  f  raternaL 
Humboldt  tells  ns  thai>  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  at 
Lancerota,  they  found  '^  a  very  singular  custom.  *  *  *  A 
woman  hi^  sereval  husbands,  v  *  .♦  A  husband  wai^  con- 
sidled  as  sa&h  oaidy  diarii?^  a  Iumjt  revolution^''  And  to 
these  cases  of  the  rud^  pplyaadvy  which  I  find  among  my 
awn  data,  I  aaay  add  others  giv^K  by  Mr.  M'L^3knan :  he 
names  the  Kasias  and  the  Sapovogian  Cossaks  as  exempli* 
fyingit. 
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Of  tiie  higher  form  of  polyandiy  many  instances  oocor : 
sometimes  co-existing  in  the  same  society  with  the  lower 
form,  and  sometimes  existing  alone.    Tennent  tells  ns  that 

"Poljruidiy  prevails  throughout  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  chiefly 
amongst  the  wealthier  classes;  of  whom,  one  woman  has  frequently 
three  or  four  husbands,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  •  •  •  As 
a  general  rule  the  husbands  are  members  of  the  same  family,  and  mofd 
frequently  brothers.*'  ^ 

Of  other  peoples  definitely  stated  to  practise  this  kind  of 
polyandry,  Mr.  M^ennan  enumerates,  in  America  the 
Avaroes  and  the  Maypures,  and  in  Asia  those  of  Kashmir, 
Ladak,  Kinawer,  Kistewar,  and  Sirmor.  That  it  existed 
iD  ancient  times  where  it  is  not  known  now,  we  have  also 
indications.  Strabo  relates  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix 
that  all  of  the  same  family  married  one  wife  in  common. 
In  an  ancient  Hindu  epic,  the  Mahabkarata,  a  princess  is 
described  as  married  to  five  brothers.  And,  according  to 
Cffisar,  there  was  fraternal  polyandry  among  the  Ancient 
Britons. 

ft 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  say  concerning  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  type  of  the  domestic  relations? 

As  before  contended,  facts  do  not  support  the  belief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
women.  We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  wife- 
stealings  said  also  to  result  from  scarcity  of  women,  is 
habitual;  but  that  in  such  cases  polygyny  is  the  more  usual. 
We  also  saw  that  its  frequent  co-existence  with  polygyny 
negatives  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  exc^s  of  males.  True, 
of  the  Todas,  we  read  that  owing  *'  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
women  in  this  tribe,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  a 
single  woman  is  wife  to  several  husbands.''  But  against 
this  may  be  set  such  a  case  as  that  of  Tahiti,  where  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  women  were  scarce,  and  where  the 
polyandry  that  was  associated  with  polygyny,  went  along 
with  other  loose  sexual  relations — where  "brothers,  or 
members  of  the  same  family,  sometimes  exchanged  their 
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wives,  while  the  wife  of  every  indiyidiuJ  waa  also  the  wife 
of  his  iaio  or  friend." 

Nor  can  we,  I  think,  ascribe  it  to  porertj;  thongh 
poverty  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  cause  of  its  continuance 
and  spread.  We  have  direct  evidence  that  it  is  general  in 
some  commnnities  which  are  relatively  well  off;  and  further, 
that  though  in  some  cases  distinctive  of  the  poorer  classes, 
it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverse.  As  above  quoted,  Tennent 
tells  us  that  in  Ceylon,  polyandry  prevails  ''  chiefly  among 
the  wealthier  classes'':  implying  that  as,  among  the  poorer 
classes  each  man  has  commonly  one  wife,  if  not  more,  the 
cause  there  is  neither  laclc  of  women  for  wives,  nor  lack  of 
ability  to  maintain  wives. 

We  must  rather,  I  think,  in  pursuance  of  conclusions 
already  drawn,  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  types  of 
marital  relations  emerging  from  the  primitive  unregulated 
state;  and  one  which  has  survived  where  competing  forms, 
not  being  favoured  by  the  conditions,  have  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 

§  300.  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above 
promiscuity,  in  which  one  wife  has  several  unrelated 
husbands  and  each  of  the  husbands  has  other  unrelated 
wives,  we  pass  to  that  form  in  which  the  unrelated  hus« 
bands  have  but  one  wife,  thence  to  the  form  in  which 
the  husbands  are  related,  and  finally  to  the  form  in  which 
they  are  brothers  only;  we  trace  an  advance  in  family  struc« 
ture.  Already  I  have  referred  to  Mr.  M'Lennan's  indication 
of  the  different  results. 

Where,  as  among  the  Kairs,  each  woman  has  several  un- 
related husbands,  and  each  of  the  husbands  has  several 
unrelated  wives,  not  only  is  the  paternal  blood  of  the  off- 
spring unknown,  but  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist 
in  several  houaeholds.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  only 
known  kinship  is  through  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact 
that  each  man's  domestic  interest,  not  limited  to  a  particular 
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grofq)  of  chfldrm,  is  lost  lyf  dianpstioii.  Kfttenaal  pajrent* 
hood  alone  being  concentrated  and  paternal  pareittliood 
difEnsed,  the  f amilj  lK)]ida  are  bat  little  stroxigitr  than  ihe^ 
aceompanjring  general  pTondaeviJy.  Besides  hia  motb^^  a 
nsan's  onlj*  kaown  relationa  we  hia  hall-brotbera  aad  haii^ 
siaters  axid  the  childTen  of  his  half -ei^ters* 

Where  the  unrelated  busbanda  are  Umited  td^  one  irifo, 
and  where  their  diildren,  thoiftgh  thej  oan&ot  be  affiliated 
apoD  their  fathers  individtiallj,  forpi  a  single  doBsestic 
gronpy  there  is  some  sphere  for  the  paternal  feelings* 
Each  haaband  hiEis  an  kbtereet  m,  the  offspring,  aome  of 
whom  maj  be,  and  probably  are,  his  <>wn :  oecasionally,  in- 
deed, being  severallj  attributed  to  eaeh  \>j  liJLeaes^  or  by 
their  mother's  statement.  Though  the  posiiiTely-Jcnown 
relationshipfl  reanaiin  the  same  as  in  the  last  case^  yet  there 
is  some  adranee  in  the  formation  e£  domestic  groups. 

And  Hkeny  as  Mr.  M'Leiman  points  ont^  where  the  base- 
bands are  brothers,  the  children  have  a  known  blood  in  the 
male  line  as  well  as  in  the  female  line.  Each  boy  or  girl  m 
the  family  is,  if  not  a  son  or  daughter,  still  a  nephew  or 
niece,  of  eaok  husband.  This  fixing  of  the  ancestry,  on  both 
sidea  OYidently  stzengthena  the  family  bond.  BeyooA  the 
closer  kinships  in  each  groap,  there  ilow  arise  in  successiye 
generations,  aUianoea  between  grotipe,  not  on  the  fenaale 
side  omly,^  bat  on  the  male  side.  And  this  ramification  of 
connexions  becomes  an  element  of  social  strength.* 

So  that  a8»  in  paeaing  from  promisQaity  to  polyandry,  we 

*  It  18  proper  to  point  out  here  that  the  name  fraternal  polyandry  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  facts,  and  that  in  reality  there  exists  no  such  insUf otion. 
A  polyaadyy  strictly  f satesuil«  would  imply  thtA  fthe  hmhaods  had  deweoded 
horn  a  moDQf^mio  mimj  for  only  then  «ouiLd  t^y  he  hroiheis  in  tte  fiill 
sense  of  the  woid.  I»  a  pol ^andric  «o«iety  th&  so-called  brothers  who  become 
hosbands  of  one  wife,  are  descendants  of  one .  moth^  by  fathers  who  were 
brothers  on  the  maternal  side,  and  something  less  than  coiksins  on  the  paternal 
side.  The  so-«llled  brothers  ars  therefbro  iometMti|^  moi»  tbaui  half -lirottiefa. 
Tkia  qaaUficaiioB,  howeTer,  dpe»  n«t  iofogfium  ^  steteo^aai  that  the  malt 
blood  of  the  childseu  is  known. 
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JMBB  to  mc»rd  ooliereiii  and  definite  domeBtic  relationB^  so  do 
we  iit  paesiag  troni  tlie  lower  fonuB  of  poiyancby  to  the 
higher. 

^  801.  Wfaaik  must  we  say  consxncmng  polya^hdry  in  re- 
Bpeot  of  its  effects  oubqcuI  solf-presereiition^  on  the  rearing 
oE  offspring,  and  on  the  Uvea  of  adolts  t  Some  who  have 
had  good  opportunities  of  judging^  eontend  that  in  eertain 
plaoes  it  is  adTantageons*  It  wonld  seem  that  jost  as  there 
are  habitats  in  which  only  inferior  forms  of  animals  can 
existj  so  in  aoeieties  physdcally  oooditioned  i^  particolar 
ways,  the  inferior  forma  of  domestic  life  surrive  beoaose 
they  alone  are  practicable. 

In  his  recent  work.  The  Abode  of  Snow,  Mr.  Wilson, 

discussing  the  Tibetan  polyandry  in  its  adaptation  to  the 

barren  Himalayan  region,  says: — 

•<  There  k  n  teadesoj  oq  tbe  fiart  of  iK)^«^tioa  to  vmwBm  «t  a 
greftiear  rfttio  than  its  power  of  produeing  food  i  nod  few  more  effectual 
means  to  check  thai  tendency  eoold  well  bo  demed  than  the  sysWiB  o£ 
Tibetan  polya&dzy,  taken  in  cosjnooiioft  with  the  Lena  meaaetrMS  aad 
nunneries.  Veiy  likely  it  was  never  ddiberataly  deviaed  to  da  so,  and 
came  down  from  some  vezy  rude  state  of  society;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
must  iuive  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  popuUtioa 
among,  what  Kceppen  so  well  calls,  tlie  snow«lands  of  Aaia»  If  popula- 
tion had  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  has  in  England  duiiog  this 
century,  Irightful  results  must  have  followed  either  to  the  Tibetans  or 
to  their  immediate  neighbours.  As  it  is,  almoat  every  one  in  the 
Himalaya  has  either  land  and  a  house  of  his  own^  or  land  and  a  house 
in  which  he  has  a  akare,  and  which  provide  for  his  protection  and 
subsistence.  *  *  *  I  was  a  little  sarprised  to  fii^  that  one  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  defended  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a 
tiling  to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christians, 
but  as  good  for  the  heathen  of  so  sterile  country.  In  taking  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argument  that  superabundant  population,  in  au 
unfertile  country,  must  be  a  great  calamity,  and  produce  *  eternal  war- 
fare or  eternal  want.*    Turner  took  also  a  simOar  view.** 

Concerning  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  I  do 
not  meet  with  definite  statements.  If,  however,  it  be  trne 
that  in    so  Tory  infertile  a  habitat,  a  form   of   marriage 
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whioli  tends  to  check  increase  is  adyaatageoas;  tHe  im- 
plication  is  that  the  children  in  each  family  are  better  off, 
physically  considered^  than  they  would  be  were  monogamic 
unions  the  rule :  being  better  fed  and  clothed  the  mortality 
among  them  must  be  less^  and  the  growth  more  yigoroos. 
As  to  the  accompanying  mental  influence^  we  can  only  sus- 
pect that  conflict  of  authority  and  absence  of  specific  pater- 
nity^ must  entail  serious  eyils. 

The  liyes  of  adults,  if  we  may  accept  the  testimonies  of 
trayellerSj  do  not  appear  to  be  so  injuriously  affected  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.     Mr«  Wilson  says : — 

"  in  a  primitive  and  not  vexy  settled  state  of  sooietj,  when  the  head 
of  a  feunilj  is  often  called  away  on  loQg  meroantile  jooxneys,  or  to 
attend  at  court,  or  for  purposes  of  war,  it  is  a  certain  advantage  tliat  he 
should  he  ahle  to  leave  a  relative  in  his  place  whose  interests  are  hound 
up  with  his  own.  Mr.  Talhoys  Wheeler  has  suggested  that  polyandry 
arose  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose  men  were  away  from  their  families 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  where  the  duty  of  proteeting  their  families 
would  he  undertaken  by  the  brothers  in  turn.  The  system  certainly 
answers  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  polyandrie 
wife  was  left  without  the  society  of  one  at  least  of  her  husbands/* 
He  also  quotes  Turner  as  saying : — 

"  The  influence  of  this  custom  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  fiir  u 
I  could  trace,  has  not  been  unfavourable.  ♦  «  ♦  To  the  privilege  of  un- 
bounded liberty  the  wife  here  adds  the  character  of  mistress  of  the 
family  and  companion  of  her  husbands.  But,  lest  so  pleasing  a  picture 
may  delude  some  of  the  strong-minded  ladies  (of  America)  to  get  up  an 
agitation  for  the  establishment  of  polyandry  in  the  West,  I  must  say  it 
struck  me  that  the  having  many  husbands  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
only  having  many  masters  and  increased  toil  and  trouble." 

So,  too,  in  the  lately- republished  narrative  of  Mr.  George 
Bogle's  mission  to  Tibet,  in  Warren  Hastingfs'  time  we  read: — 
**  They  club  together  in  matrimony  as  merchants  do  in  trade.  Nor 
19  this  joint  concern  often  productive  of  jealousy  among  the  partners. 
They  are  litUe  addicted  to  jealousy.  Disputes,  indeed,  sometimes  arise 
about  the  children  of  the  marriage ;  but  they  are  settled  either  by  a 
comparison  of  the  features  of  the  child  with  those  of  its  several  fathers, 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  its  mother.** 

§  302.  If  we  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  several  loarital 
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arrangements  independently  originating  in  the  earliest 
societies,  we  shall  not  interpret  its  decline  in  the  same  way 
as  if  we  consider  it  a  transitional  form  once  passed  throngh 
by  every  race,  as  Mr*  McLennan  apparently  does. 

To  one  of  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  its  decline,  we 
may,  indeed,  assent.  He  points  out  that  in  some  cases,  as 
among  the  Kandyans,  a  chief  has  a  wife  to  himself,  though 
inferior  people  are  polyandrons;  and  we  learn  from  Horace 
della  Penna's  account  of  Thibet,  lately  republished,  that 
in  his  time  a  kindred  difference  existed  there  :  he  says  that 
polyandry  "  seldom  occurs  with  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easy 
circumstances,  who  take  one  wife  alone,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  more."  Hence,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  we  may  infer 
that  since  the  habits  of  the  higher  in  all  societies  spread 
downwards,  imitation  tends  to  make  monogamy  replace 
polyandry  where  circumstances  do  net  hinder.  But  Mr. 
M'Lennan,  not  regarding  this  dying  out  of  inferior  forms  in 
presence  of  superior  forms  as  the  sole  cause,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  superior  forms  also  arise  by  transformation  of 
the  inferior.  Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of  Ladak, 
where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority,  and  where,  on  his 
death,  ^'  his  property,  aiUhority,  and  widow  devolve  upon  hie 
nead  brother"  he  a£Bliates  upon  this  the  arrangement  among 
the  early  Hebrews,  under  which  "  the  Levir  had  no  alter* 
native  but  to  take  the  widow  [of  his  brother]  ;  indeed,  she 
was  his  wife  without  any  form  of  marriage,^*  And  he  hence 
infers  that  monogamy  and  polygyny,  as  existing  among  the 
Hebrews,  had  been  preceded  by  polyandry  :  saying  thstt — 

"  It  is  impoBsible  not  to  believe  that  we  have  here  presented  to  us 
Bucceasive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  institution ; 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  obligation,  in  its  several  phases,  with 
what  we  have  seen  prevailing  in  Ladak ;  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as 
having  originally  been  a  right  of  saccession,  or  the  counterpart  of  sucli 
a  right,  derived  from  the  practice  of  polyandry." 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  possible  to  find  in  the 
customs  of  primitive  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
much  more  natural.     Under  early   BOc\si  B>^«X«a3ka,  ^v^^»^^ 
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being  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  the  aame  waj  aa 
other  popopertj.     When  We  read  that  aioong  ifae  "  BalW 
bollahs  (Haidaks),  tlie  widow  of  ik»  deceased  is  tiai^fettod 
to  his  brother's  harem  f  iiuA  amoag  the  Zolas, ''  the  widow 
is  transferred  Ho  the  brotiier  of  her  deceased  hasbaBd  on  his 
death  •/*  that  among  the  Domaras,  "  wheat  a  ehief  dies,  his 
surviving  wives  are  transferred  to  his  brother  or  to  A«» 
nearest  teitUioiLf'  the  snspioion.  is  raised  that  tkb  taking 
possession  of  a  bcDther'a  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with  poly- 
andrj.    This    suspicion  is  confirmed  on  finding  that  in 
Congo  **  if  there  be  throe  broithers,  and  one  of  them  ^i»p 
the  two  survivors  share  his  eoncabkies  between  them ;''  on 
finding  that  in  Samoa,  **  the  brodier  of  a  decea&ed  hnsband* 
considered  himself  entitle  to  have  his  brother's  wife  ;''  on 
finding  th$it  in  ancient  Vera  Paz,  '*  thn  brother  of  ti^e  de« 
ceased  at  onoe  took  her  [the  widow]  as  his  wife  ev^a  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  another  relation  had  a  rigM 
to   her/'     These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  classed 
simply  as   objects  of  vahie  (nsaaUy  purchased)   the  su^ 
cession  to  them  by  brothers  goes  along  with  saocession 
in  general.    And  if  there  needa  farther  evidence,  I  nuiy 
cite  this — ^that  in  sundry  places   a  father's  wiv^fli  are  in* 
herited.     Thomson   says  that  among  the  Kew  Zealaadera 
'^  father's  wives  descended  to  tiieir  sons,  and  dead  brothers' 
wives  to  their  snrvivmg  brothers."     Of  the  Mishmis^  Kow« 
latt  states  tha(t  "  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  the 
custom  of  these  people  for  the  wives  to  be   distributed 
amongst  his  sons,  who  take  them  to  wife.''     Torquemada 
mentions  provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  aons  inherited 
those  wives  of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  borne  sons  to 
the  deceased.    In  his  Abeokuta,  Burton  states  that  among 
the  Egbas  "  the  son  inherits  all  tho  father's  wives  save  his 
own  mother."     We  learn  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slave 
Ooast,  ^^  upon  the  father's  death,  Hie  eldest  son  inherits  not 
only  all  his  goods  and  cattle,  but  hts  wives  *  *  *  except 
his  own  mother/'     And  in  Dahomey,  the  king's  eldest  son 
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''  inherits  the  deceased's  wives  and  mokes  them  his  own, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  woman  that  bare  him/' 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  that  the  practice  of  marrying  a 
dead  brother's  widow  implies  pre-existence  of  polyandry  ; 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  oat  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  forms  of  marriage  grew  np. 

§  303.  Considering  the  several  forms  of  polyandry  as 
types  of  domestic  relati<ms  which  have  arisen  by  successive 
limitations  of  promiscuity,  we  must  say  that  in  this  or  that 
society  they  have  evolved,  have  survived,  or  have  been 
extinguished,  according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditions  has 
determined^  Probably  in  some  coses  the  lower  polyandry 
has  not  been  supplanted  by  the  higher,  beoanse  the  two  have 
not  so  come  into  competition  that  the  better  results  of  the 
higiier  have  made  themselves  felt.  In  con^tition  with 
polygyny  and  monogamy,  polyandry  may,  in  some  oases, 
have  had  the  advantage  for  reasons  above  oited:  polygynio 
and  monogomio  families  dying  out  because  tiie  ofFapring 
of  them  were  relatively  ilUfed. 

On  the  other  hand,  influences  like  those  which  in  soime 
places  made  the  superior  forms  of  polyandxy  prevail  over 
the  inferior,  must,  in  other  places,  have  tended  to  extin-^ 
guidi  polyandry  altogether.  Save  where  great  restriction 
of  the  fooditsiipply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered 
multiplication  disadvantageous,  polyandrio  societies,  pro* 
ducing  fewer  membeips  available  for  offence  and  defenco, 
naturally  gave  way  befbce  societies  Jhaving  family  arrange* 
mentfl  tnoore  favourable  to  increase.  Tins  is  probably  the 
chief  reasosi  why  polyandry,  once  common,  has  beoome 
comparatively  inf]^eq»ent.  Other  things  equal,  this  inferior 
family  type  has  jrielded  to  sufperioT  &mily  typ^s;  both 
because  of  its  inferior  fertility,  and  because  of  the  smallear 
faTuily  Qohesion,  ahd  oonsequentiy  smaller  social  tcohesion* 
resulting  from  it. 
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(  304.  Wbu  it  not  for  the  ideaa  of  aaa^dneas  associated 
with  that  Hebrew  histoiT'  which  in  childhood  familiarized 
as  with  ezampies  of  polygTiiy,  we  should  probably  feel  as 
mooh  sarpriae  and  repugnance  on  first  reading  aboat  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading^  about  polyandry.  Education  has, 
howerer,  prepared  us  for  learning  without  astonishmeDt 
that  polygyny  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not 
ocoapied  by  the  most  advanced  nations. 

It  prevails  in  all  climates — in  the  Arctic  regions,  in  arid 
burning  tracts,  in  fertile  ooeanio  islands,  in  steaming  tropi- 
oal  continents.  All  races  practise  it.  We  have  already  noted 
its  occurrence  anung  the  lowest  tribes  of  men — the  Fne- 
gians,  the  Aostraliaas,  the  Tasmanians.  It  is  habitoal  with 
the  Negritos  in  Kew  Caledonia,  in  Tanna,  in  Vate,  in 
Eromanga,  in  Lifu.  Malayo-Polynesiau  peoples  exhibit  it 
everywhere :  in  Tahiti,  in  the  Suidwich  Islands,  Tonga, 
New  Zealand,  Madagascar,  Sumatra.  Throughout  America 
it  is  found  among  the  rade  tribes  of  the  northern  con- 
tinent, from  the  Esquimaax  to  the  Mosquitos  of  the 
isthmus ;  and  among  the  equally  rude  tribes  of  the  southern 
continent,  from  the  Caribs  to  the  Patagonians ;  and  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  ancient  semi-civilized  American  states  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central  America.  It  is  general  with 
African  peoples — with  the  Hottentots,  Damaras,  Kaffirs  at 


the  aonth;  with  the  East  Afncana,  Congo  people.  Coast 
Negroes,  Inland  Negroes,  Dahomans,  ^luuQtis  of  mid- 
Afrioa ;  with  Uie  Fulahs  and  AbjHBiiiiaiis  of  the  north.  In 
Asia  it  is  common  to  the  Bottled  Cingalese,  the  semi- 
nomodio  Hill^tribes  of  India,  the  waadering  Takutes.  And 
its  preralence  in  ancient  easteni  societieB  needs  bnt  nanung. 
Indeed,  on  oonnting  ap  all  peoples,  ssrage  and  oiriliBed, 
past  and  present,  it  appears  that  the  polyg^nons  ones  far 
oatnomber  the  rest. 

Plurality  of  wires  wonld  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  some  cases  checked  by  the  conditions.  We  learn  *Jiif 
when  told  that  among  the  poverty-stricken  Bnahmen,  poly- 
gyny, though  perfectly  allowable,  is  rare;  when  For^th 
states  that  among  the  Gonds  "  polygamy  is  not  forbidden,  bat, 
women  being  oostly  chattels,  it  is  rarely  practised;"  when 
Tennent  tells  nit  of  the  Yeddohs  that  "  the  community  is  too 
poor  to  afford  polygamy ; "  when,  concerning  the  Ostyaks,  we 
read  in  Latham  that  "polygamy  is  allowed,  bat  it  is  not 
common  :  for  a  plurality  of  wires  the  coontry  is  too  poor." 
And  thongh  the  occnrrence  of  polygyny  amcmg  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Australians  and  the  Faegians,  shows 
that  porerty  does  not  prevent  it  if  the  women  can  gather 
enough  food  for  aelf-maintenance,  we  m^y  yet  understand 
its  exclusion  where  ^e  mode  of  life  does  not  permit  them 
to  do  this. 

This  natnral  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynoos 
HocietieB  ordinarily  conveyed  by  tiwellers.  Their  accoonts 
often  imply  that  plurality  of  wives  is,  if  not  the  oaiform, 
still,  the  most  general,  arrangement  in  the  societies  they 
describe.  Tet  a  little  thought  makes  us  hesitate  to  accept 
the  implication.  Tamer  tells  ns  that  in  Lifn,  "  a  chief 
has  forty  wives :  common  men  three  or  foar."  How  can 
that  be  ?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  there  to  be  so 
many  women  f     Soeptioism  such  as  is  raised  by  this  state- 
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ment,  ib  raised  in  smaller  degrees  by  manj  other  state* 
juents.  We  read  in  Pwtk  likat  ''the  MandingioeB  ere  polj- 
gamists,  cmd  each  of  the  ^wires'  in  rotation  is  inintre^ 
of  the  housc^ld.''  Anderson  saje  of  the  fiamaras  that 
''  polygamy  is  praotised  to  a  great  extent  *  »  «  osch 
wife  builds  for  herself  a  hot.^  We  are  told  by  Lesseps 
that  ''  obliged  to  make  frequent  jonmeys^  a  Yakont  has  a 
wife  in  erery  plaoe  where  he  stpps.^  Banoroft  quotes 
concerning  the  Haidahs,  the  assertion  that  ''polygamy  is 
nniTersali  regulated  simplj  by  the  faoiiities  for  subsist- 
ence/' Acceptaoce  of  these  staitements  inTcdree  the  bolief 
that  in  each  case  there  is  a  grea^  numerical  pr^onderanoe 
of  women  over  men.  Bnt  unless  we  assume  tiiat  the  number 
of  girls  bom  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  boys,  which  we 
have  no  warrant  for  doing,  or  else  that  war  canaes  a  mor« 
tality  of  males  more  enormoos  than  seems  credible,  we 
must  suspect  diat  the  polygjnous  arrangement  ie  leas 
general  than  tiiese  expressions  represent  it  to  be.  £x« 
amination  confirms  the  suspicion*  For  habitually  we  find  it 
said,  or  implied,  that  the  number  of  wires  varies  aooording  to 
the  means  a  man  has  of  purchasing  or  maintaining  them ; 
whence  it  is  io  be  inferred  that  as,  in  all  societies^  the 
majority  are  comparatively  poor,  only  the  ittinority  can 
afford  more  wives  than  one.  Such  statements  as  that  among 
the  Comanches  "  every  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  can 
buy;''  that  the  Nuffi  people  "itiarry  es  maqy  wives  as  they 
are  able  to  purchase;"  that  "the  nonkber  of  a  Feegeean's 
wives  is  limited  only  by  his  means  of  maintaining  them;'' 
that "  want  of  means  forms  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of 
wives  of  a  Mishmee;'*  warrant  the  infidrenoe  that  the  leaa 
prosperous  men,  everywhere  likely  to  form  the  larg^  pttx"^ 
have  either  no  wives  or  but  a  single  wife  each ;  and  that 
thus  there  does  not  really  exist  tbfkt  immense  excess 
of  women  implied  by  such  statements  aa  those  above 
quoted. 
F(x  this  inference  we  find  definite  justification  on  in« 


quiring  farther.  Nnmerooa  acconnte  show  na,  directly  and 
indirectly,  that  in  polygynons  societies  the  polygyny  prevails 
only  among  tliu  wealthier  or  the  higher  in  rank.  Lichtenstein 
says  "most  of  the  Eoossas  hare  bat  one  wife;  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  the  kraals  only,  have  four  or  fire."  Rafites 
states  that  polygyny  is  permitted  in  JaTa,  but  not  much 
practised  except  by  the  npper  classes.  "  The  customs  of  the 
Snmatrans,"  saya  Marsden,  "permit  their  having  as  many 
wives  by  jvjio'  as  they  can  compass  the  purchase  of,  or  afford 
to  maintain ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  inetance  occurs 
of  their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  few 
of  the  chiefs."  Of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  Francis  of  Bologna 
writes — "  The  people  were  content  with  one  legitimate  wife, 
except  the  lords,  who  had  many  concabines,  some  possess- 
ing more  thui  800."  Herrera  alleges  of  the  Hondnras 
people  that  "  they  generally  kept  but  one  wife,  bnt  their 
lords  OS  many  as  they  pleased."  And  among  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  according  to  Oviedo,  "  few  have  more  than 
one  wife,  except  the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can 
support  more." 

These  statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
worn  US  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  described  as  polygynons.  We  may 
infer  that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy 
co-exista  to  a  greater  extent,  and  in  all  other  cases  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

^  305.  The  prevalence  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  nnregukted  state,  we  ask 
what  natarally  happened. 

The  superior  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind, 
which  gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and 
chiefs,  also  gave  them  more  power  of  securing  women; 
either  by  stealing  them  from  other  tribes  or  l^  wresting 
them  from  men  of  their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way 
that  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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mark  of  superiority,  so  did  possession  o{  seyend  wiyes, 
foreigfn  or  native.  Cremony,  as  qaoted  by  Bancroft^  says 
the  Apache  ''  who  can  support  or  keep,  or  attract  by  his 
power  to  keep,  the  greatest  number  of  women,  is  the  man 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honour 
and  respecf  This  is  typical.  Plurality  of  wiyee  has  every- 
where tended  to  become  a  more  or  less  definite  class- 
distinction.  We  learn  from  Clavigero  that  in  Mexico 
^*  Ahui2Sotrs  predecessors  had  many  wives,  fnmi  an  opinion 
that  their  authority  and  grandeur  would  be  heightened  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  who  contributed  to 
their  pleasures.^'  Ellis  states  that  in  Madagascar,  where  a 
plurality  of  wives  is  common  among  chiefs  and  rich  people, 
*'  the  only  law  to  regulate  polygamy  seems  to  be^  that  no 
man  may  take  twelve  wives  excepting  the  sovereign/' 
Describing  the  East  Africans,  Burton  says— ^'  The  chiefs 
pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their  wives,  varying 
from  twelve  to  three  hundred."  According  to  Beecham, 
in  Ashantee  "  the  number  of  wives  which  caboceers  and 
other  persons  possess,  depends  partly  on  their  rank  and 
partly  on  their  ability  to  purchase  them.''  Joining  which 
facts  with  those  furnished  to  us  by  the  HelHrews,  whose 
judges  and  kings — Gideon,  David,  Solomon — ^had  their 
greatness  so  shown ;  and  with  those  furnished  us  by  extant 
Eastern  peoples,  whose  potentates,  primary  and  secondary, 
are  thus  distinguished;  we  may  see  that  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  polygyny  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
honour  apcorded  to  it,  originally  as  a  mark  of  strength  and 
bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of  social  status.  This 
conclusion  is  verified  by  European  history;  as  witness  the 
stat'Cment  of  Ta.citus  concerning  the  ancient  Germans,  that 
*'  almost  alone  among  barbarians  they  are  content  with  one 
wife,"  except  a  very  few  of  noble  birth ;  and  as  witness 
the  statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polygyny  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity. 

From  the  beginning,  too,  except  in  some  regions  wharv 
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fbe  labonr  ot  womes  could  not  be  dtilized  for  parpoaes  of 
production,  an  economic  incentive  has  joined  with  other 
incentivea.  We  read  that  in  New  Caledonia,  "  chiefs  b&Ts 
ton,  twenty,  and  thirty  wives.  The  more  wires  the  better 
plantations,  and  the  more  iood,"  A  like  atilization  of 
wires  prompts  to  a  plurality  of  them  thron^bont  Africa. 
On  reeding  in  Cailli6  that  Mandingo  wives  "go  to  distant 
places  for  wood  and  water ;  tbeir  husbands  make  them  sow, 
weed  the  cultivated  fields,  and  gather  in  the  harvest ;"  and 
on  being  told  by  Shooter  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  "  besides 
her  domestic  duties,  the  woman  has  to  perform  all  the  hard 
work ;  she  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  once  Raid  to  me, 
— she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  must  therefore 
labour;"  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
many  wives,  is  desiring  many  slaves. 

When  we  remember  that  in  every  society  the  doings  of 
the  powerful  and  the  wealthy  famish  the  standards  of  right 
and  wTOi^,  so  that  even  the  very  words  "noble"  and 
"  servile,"  originally  expressive  of  social  statue,  havo  come 
to  be  expressive  of  good  and  bad  in  conduct;  we  may  under- 
stand how  it  happens  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires,  in 
places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanction.  Associated 
with  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought  praiseworthy ;  and 
associated  with  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence 
the  reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
one-wife  system  is  regarded  in  polygynous  communities. 
Even  the  religious  sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the 
ethical  sanction.  Keating  tells  us  that  by  the  Chippewayans 
"  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  chQdren  is  held  in  highest  esti- 
mation"— a  belief  reminding  as  of  a  kindred  one  current 
among  the  Mormons.  And  that  among  the  Hebrews  plu- 
rality of  wives  was  not  at  variance  either  with  the  prevail- 
ing moral  sentiments  or  with  supposed  divine  injunctions,  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  implied  reprobation 
of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special  favour  said  to  be 
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shown  by  God  to  sundry  mlers  wlio  had  many  wives  and 
many  concubines. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  by  it, 
this  form  of  marital  relation  is  approTed  by  women  as  well 
as  men — certainly  in  some  cases,  if  not  generally.  Bancroft 
cites  the  fact  that  among  the  Comanches  ''as  polygamy 
causes  a  greater  division  of  labor,  the  women  do  not  object 
to  it/'    And  of  the  Makalolo  women,  Livingstone  says  : — 

"  On  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  could  marry  but  one  wife,  several 
ladies  exclaimed  that  they  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country : 
they  could  not  imagine  hotv  English  ladies  could  relish  our  custom ;  for 
in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  respectability  should  have  a 
number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  his  wealtlu  Similar  ideas  prevail  all 
down  the  Zambesi/* 

Initiated,  then,  by  unrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 
savage  men,  polygyny  has  very  generally  been  fostered  by 
the  same  causes  that  have  established  political  control  and 
industrial  control.  It  has  commonly  been  an  incidental 
element  of  governmental  power  in  uncivilized  and  semi- 
civilized  societies. 

§  306.  In  contrast  with  the  types  of  marital  relations 
dealt  with  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  polygyny  shows 
us  some  advance.  That  it  is  better  than  promiscuity  needs 
no  proof ;  and  that  it  is  better  than  polyandry  we  shall  find 
several  reasons  for  concluding. 

Under  it  there  arise  more  definite  relationships.  Where 
the  unions  of  the  sexes  are  of  the  lowest  kinds,  only  the 
maternal  blood  is  known.  On  passing  from  the  ruder  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbands  are  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  something  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  father's 
blood  is  known,  though  not  with  certainty  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifest. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  paternal  feeling  is  fostered  by  more  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  paternity,  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  strengthened :  the  bond  becomes  a 
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doable  one.  A  farther  resnlt  ia  that  definite  lines  of  descent 
on  the  male  side,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  eetab- 
lished.  Hence  greater  family  cohesion.  Beyond  dofinito 
nnion  of  father  and  son,  there  is  definite  union  of  snccesaive 
fathers  and  sons  in  a  series.  Bat  while  increased 

in  a  descending  direction,  family  cohesion  is  little,  if  at  all, 
increased  in  a  lateral  direction.  Though  some  of  the  children 
may  be  brothers  and  sisters,  most  of  them  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-sisters;  and  their  fraternal  feeling  is  pos- 
sibly less  than  in  the  polyandrio  household.  In  a  gronp  de- 
Fcended  from  soTeral  unrelated  mothers  by  the  same  father, 
the  jealousies  fostered  by  the  mothers  are  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  a  gronp  descended  from  the  same  mother  and  inde* 
finitely  affiliated  on  sereral  brothers.  In  this  respect,  then, 
the  family  remains  equally  incoherent,  or  becomes,  perhaps, 
more  incoherent.  Probably  to  this  canso  is  due  much  of 
the  dissension  and  plotting  and  bloodshed  among  the  sons 
of  eastern  rulers. 

Save,  however,  where  there  resnlt  among  sons  struggles 
for  power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  dcfinitenesa  of  descent 
the  family  is  made  more  coherent,  adniits  of  more  extensive 
ramifications,  aud  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  307.  The  effects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preserration 
of  the  society,  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lives 
of  adults,  have  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarons  commtinitiea  surrounded  by  communities  at 
enmity  with  them,  derive  advantages  from  it.  Lichtenstein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  "  there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  nnmbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  aud  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupa- 
tions." Now,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny 
arises  from  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  or  that  the  servile  con- 
dition of  women  is  due  to  it,  we  may  recognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
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of  males  oonsideiably  exceeds  that  of^females,  plurality  of 
wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaining  population.  If  while 
decimation  of  the  men  is  habitnallj  going  onj  no  sarrivor 
has  more  than  one  wife — if,  consequently,  many  women 
remain  without  husbands;  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of 
children :  the  multiplication  will  nx>t  suffice  to  make  up  for 
the  mortality.  Food  being  sufficient,  and  other  things  equal, 
it  will  result  that  of  two  conflipting  peoples^  the  one  which 
does  not  utilize  all  its  women  as  mpthers,  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  ground  against  the  other  which  does  thus  utilize 
them:  the  monogamous  will  disappear  befoi^e  the  poly- 
gynous.  Hence,  probably,  a  chief  reason  why  in  rude 
societies  and  little-developed  societies,  where  all  men 
being  wanriors  many  fall  in  wars,  polygyny  prevails  so 
widely.  Another  way  in  which,  under  early  condi- 

tions, polygyny  conduces  to  sociail  self-preservation,  is  this. 
In  a  barbarous  communiiy  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  others  who  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will  be  the  relatively  superior — the  stronger  and  more  cou- 
rageous among  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples 
the  wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  HencOj 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  society  will  be 
rendered  by  polygyny  not  only  numeriQally  stronger,  but 
more  of  its  units  will  be  efficient  watriors.  There 

is  also  a  resulting  structural  advance.  As  compared  with 
lower  types  of  the  family,  polygyny,  by  establishment  of 
descent  in  the  male  line,  conduces  to  political  stability. 
It  is  true  that  in  miany  polygynous  societies  succession  of 
mlers  is  in  the  female  line  (the  savage  system  of  kinship 
having  survived) ;  and  here  the  advantage  is  not  achieved. 
This  may  be  a  reason  why  in  Africo.,  where  this  law  of 
descent  is  common,  social  consolidation  is:  so  inoomnlete ; 
kingdoms  being  from  time  to  time  formed  and  after  brief 
periods   dissolved  again,   as  we  before  saw.    But  under 


polj^^yny,  inlieTitance  of  poorer  by  sons  beoomea  possible ; 
and  irbere  it  arises,  government  is  better  maintained.  Not 
indeed  tbat  it  is  well  maintained ;  for  wben  we  read  that 
among  the  Damaras  "  the  eldest  son  of  the  chiefs  favonrite 
wife  Bocceeds  his  father;"  aad  tbat  among  the  Eooasa 
Kaffirs,  the  king's  son  who  socceeds  is  "not  alw^s  tbo 
eldest ;  it  is  commonly  him  whose  mother  was  of  the  richest 
and  oldest  family  of  any  of  the  king's  wires;"  we  are  shown 
how  polygyny  introduces  an  element  of  oncertMnty  in 
the  snccession  of  ralen,  which  is  adverse  to  stable  goTem- 
ment.  Farther,  this  definite  descent  in  the  mala  ]ine 

adds  the  development  of  ancestor-worship;  and  so  serves  in 
another  way  to  consolidate  society.  With  subordination  to  the 
living  there  is  joined  subordination  to  the  dead.  Knles,  pro- 
hibitions, commands,  derived  from  leading  men  of  the  past, 
acqnire  sacred  sanctions;  and,  as  all  early  civilizations  show 
us,  the  resulting  cnlt  helps  to  maintain  order  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  organization. 

On  the  rearing  of  offspring,  the  e&eots,  in  regions  where 
food  ia  scarce,  are  probably  not  better  than,  if  as  good  as, 
thoae  of  polyandry;  bat  in  warm  and  productive  regions  the 
death-rate  of  offspring  ^m  innntrition  is  not  likely  to  be 
higher,  and  the  estaUishmMit  of  positive  paternity  conduces 
to  protection  of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny 
tends  directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  those 
oases,  namely,  in  which  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  upon, 
to  many  the  widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family.' 
for  what  we  have  seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  becomes, 
in  many  cases,  an  obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as 
the  Chippewas,  who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead 
brother's  wife,  an  ostonsibie  reascm  is  that  he  has  to  provide 
for  his  brother's  children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny 
is  not  common  with  the  Ostyaks  becanse  "the  country  is 
too  poor,"  but  that  "  brothers  marry  tUe  widows  of  bro- 
thers," we  may  infer  that  the  mortality  of  children  is, 
under  such  conditions,  thereby  dimimshed.     Very  possibly 
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the  Hebrew  requirement  that  a  man  should  raise  up  seed  to 
his  dead  brother,  may  have  originally  been  that  lie  should 
rear  his  dead  brother's  children,  though  it  was  afterwards 
otherwise  interpreted;  for  the  demand  was  made  on  the  sur^ 
viying  brother  by  the  widow,  who  spat  in  his  face  before  the 
elders  if  he  refused.  The  suspicion  that  obligation  to  take 
care  of  fatherless  nephews  and  nieces^  became  a  cause  for 
maintaining  this  form  of  polygyny,  is  confirmed  by  current 
&ct8;  as  witness  the  following  passage  in  Lady  Duff 
Govdion' ^  Letters  fnym,  Egypt: — ''  I  met  Hassan,  the  janissary 
of  the  American  Consulate,  a  yery  respectable  good  man. 
He  told  me  he  had  married  another  wife  since  last  year.  1 
asked.  What  for?  It  was  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who 
had  always  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  like  one 
family,  and  who  died,  leaving  two  boys.  She  is  neither 
young  nor  handsome,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  her  and  the  children,  aud  not  let  her 
marry  a  stranger."  Though  in  most  rude  so- 

cieties polygyny  may  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  may  occasionally  check  juvenile  mortality  in 
societies  where  philanthopic  feeling  is  undeveloped,  yet  its 
moral  effects  on  children  can  scarcely  be  better  than  those  of 
still  lower  marital  relations.  Where  there  is  but  one  house- 
hold, dissensions  caused  by  differences  of  origin  and  in- 
terest, must  be  injurious  to  character.  And  even  where,  as 
happens  in  many  places,  the  mothei'S  have  separate  house- 
holds, there  cannot  be  escaped  the  evils  of  jealousies  be- 
tween the  groups ;  and  there  still  remain  the  evils  caused 
by  a  too-diffused  paternal  care. 

On  the  lives  of  adults  in  undeveloped  societies,  the  effects 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  Where  the  habitat 
IS  such  that  women  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  while 
fche  number  of  men  is  deficient,  it  results  that,  if  there  is  no 
polygyny,  some  of  them,  remaining  uncared  for,  lead 
miserable  lives.  The  Esquimaux  furnish  an  illustration. 
Adequate  food  and  clothing  being  under  their  conditions 
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sbbunable  only  bj  men,  it  happens  that  widowB,  when  nob 
taken  by  enrriTiag  men  aa  additional  wives,  soon  die  of 
Btarvation.  Even  where  food  is  not  difficnlt  to  procare,  il 
there  is  much  mortality  of  males  in  war,  there  mast,  in  the 
absence  of  polygyny,  be  many  women  without  that  protec- 
tion which,  under  primitive  conditions,  is  indispensable. 
Certain  ilia  to  which  adalt  females  of  mde  societies  are 
ineriUbly  exposed,  are  thus  mitigated  by  polygyny — miti- 
gated  in  the  only  way  practicable  among  unsympathetic 
barbarians.  Of    coarse   the    evils   entailed,    es- 

pecially on  women,  are  great.  In  Madagascar  the  name  for 
polygyny  — ■ "  fampovafeaana  "  —  signifies  "  the  means  of 
oansiug  enmity;"  and  that  kindred  names  are  commonly 
applicable  to  it,  we  are  shown  by  their  use  among  the 
Hebrews :  in  the  Mishna,  a  man's  several  wives  are  called 
"  tzardt,"  that  is,  troubles,  adversariea,  or  rivals.  Very 
generally  the  dissension  is  mitigated  by  separation.  Mars- 
den  says  of  the  Battas  in  Sumatra  that  "the  husband 
finds  it  necessary  to  allot  to  each  of  them  [his  wives]  their 
several  fire-places  and  cooking  utensils,  where  they  dress 
their  own  victuals  separately,  and  prepare  Ma  in  tarns." 
Speaking  of  the  wives  of  a  Mishrai  chief,  Wilcox  says 
— "  The  remainder,  to  avoid  domestic  quarrels,  have  sepa- 
rate houses  assigned  them  at  some  little  distance,  or  live 
with  their  relations."  Thronghont  Africa  there  is  usually 
a  Uke  arrangement.  But  obviously  the  moral  mischiefs  are 
thus  only  in  a  small  degree  diminished.  Moreover, 

thongh  it  may  not  absolutely  exclude,  still,  it  groatly  re- 
presses, the  higher  emotions  fostered  by  the  connexions 
of  the  sexes.  Prompted  by  the  instincts  of  men  and  disre- 
garding the  preferences  of  women,  polygyny  can  but  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  then  in  only  slight  degrees,  permit  of 
better  relations  than  exist  among  animals.  Associated  as  it 
is  with  the  conception  of  women  as  property,  to  be  sold  by 
fathers,  bought  by  husbands,  and  afterwards  treated  ni 
glavee,  there  are   negatived    those    sentinieDta    towards 
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fcb^m  into  which  sympotiiy  and  respect  enter  as  m 
elements.  How  profoandly  the  lives  of  adnlts  are  thus 
yitiated,  maj  be  inferred  from  the  characterization  whidi 
Monteiro  gives  of  the  poljgynoos  peoples  of  Afrxoa^ 

"  The  negro  knows  not  Jove,  affection,  or  jenloiisy.  *  ♦  ♦  In  all 
the  loDg  years  I  have  been  in  AMca  I  have  ifjiYet  seen  a  negro  mani- 
feei  the  least  tenderness  for  or  to  a  negress.  m  *  *  I  have 
never  seen  a  negro  pot  his  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  or  give  or 
receive  any  caress  whatever  that  wonld  indicate  the  slightest  loving 
regard  or  affection  on  either  side.  They  hi&ve  no  words  or  expressions 
in  their  language  indicative  of'  affection  or*  love.*' 

Add  this  testimony  harmonizes  wiih-testunonies  cited  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock j  to  the  ^ect  that  the  Hottentots  ''are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  yon  would  think 
thiere  was  no  such  thing  aa  love  between  them/'  tiiat 
among  the  Eoussa  Elaffirs,  there  is  ''  Ho  £aeling  of  love 
m,  marriage/'  and  that  in  Yariba^  /'arntttniJmiks  as  little 
of  taking  a  wife  as  of  Cutting  an  ear  of  com— ^affection  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question/'  Not,  ihdeM,  that  we  can 
regard  polygyny  as  causing  this  absence  of  tiie  tender 
emotion  associated  among  ourselves  with  the; relations  of 
the  sexes ;  for  lade  of  it  habitually  charaoterises  men  of  low 
types,  whether  they  have  only  one  wife  each  or  have 
several.  We  can  say  merely  that  the  practice  of  polygyny 
is  unfavourable  to  development  of  the  emotion. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  beyond  this  resulting 
inferiority  in  the  adnlb  life,  there  is  an.  abridgment  of  the 
life  which  remains  after  the  reproductive  age  is  passed. 
Naturally  the  Women,  already  littie  regarded,  then  beoome 
utterly  unregarded  ;  and  the  men,  if  in  a  less  degree,  also 
suffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestic  aff eo- 
tion.     Hence  an  early  dose  to  a  miserable  old  age. 

§  808.  A  few  words  must  be  added  respecting  tiie  modi- 
fications which  polygyny  undergoes  in  progressing  societies, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy. 

Between  the  two  or  more  wives  which  the  stroixger  man 
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among  savages  seonres  to  himself,  there  are  no  diatinotions 
save  snch  as  are  caused  bj  his  caprice;  but  distinctiona. 
afterwards  arise.  Here  he  has  an  older  and  a  younger  wife, 
like  the  Australian,  and  occasionally  the  Bushman,  Here 
he  has  wives  purchased  at  intervals,  of  which  he  makes  one 
or  other  a  favourite;  as  does  the  Damara  or  the  Fijian. 
Sere  of  the  several  married  by  him  theearliest  only  is  con- 
sidered a  legitimate  wife ;  as  with  the  Tahitians  of  rank  or 
the  Chibchas.  And  here  the  chief  wife  .is  one  who  has: 
been  given  by  the  king.  Naturally  from  the.beginning  the 
tendency  has  been  to  establish.  diEEerences  among  tixein, 
and  for  the  differentiationB  to  grow  in  course  of  time 
definite.  Then    there    comes  also    the   contrast, 

between  wives  who  are  native  women,  and  wives  who  are 
women  taken  as  spoils  of   war.      Hence^  probably,  the 
original  way  in  which  results  the  marking  ofE  into  wiras 
proper  and  concubines — a  way  which  is  indicated  even 
among  the  Hebrews;  who,  in  Deuteronomy  zxi.  10. — 14, 
are  authorised  to  appropriate  individually  the  women  of  con- , 
quered  enemies-«-women  who,  as  they  may  be  repudiated 
at  pleasure  without  formal  divorce,  stand  in  the  position  of, 
concubines  rather  than  wives.    Once  made,  a  difEereace  of 
this  kind  extended  itself  by  reoog^nisdng  the  ranks  from., 
which  the  women  ma^ed  were  derived — wives  from  the. 
superior  class ;  concubines  from  the  inferior ;  some  exempt 
from  labour,  some  slavey.  And  then,  from  the 

tendency  towards  inequality  of  position  amxmg  the  wives, 
there  at  length  came  in  advancing  societies  the  recognized 
arrangement  of  a  chief  wife ;  and  eventually,  with  ml^Hi  a 
queen,  whose  children  were  the  legitimate  successors. 

Along  with  the  spread  of  monogamy  in.  ways  to  be  here- 
after described,  the  decay  of  polygyny  may  be  regarded  as 
in  part  produced  by  this  modification  which  more  and  more 
elevated  one  of  the  wives,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  a  iela» 
tiveiy  servile  condition,  passing  gradually  into  a  condition 
less  and  less  authorized.     Stages   in  this  transformation 
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were  exhibited  among  the  Persians,  whose  kings^  besides 
concubines,  had  three  or  four  wi^es,  one  of  whom  was 
queen,  ''regarded  as  wife  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
others  ";  and  again  among  the  Assyrians,  whose  kings  had 
each  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  number  of  concubines ; 
and  again  among  the  Egyptians,  whose  wall-paintings 
represent  the  king  with  his  legitimate  wife  seated  by  his 
side,  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  for  their  amuse- 
ment. It  was  so,  too,  with  the  ancient  Peruvian  rulers  and 
Chibcha  rulers ;  as  it  is  still  with  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia. 

Naturally  the  polygynic  arrangement  as  it  decayed,  con- 
tinned  longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  organiza- 
tion, which  everywhere  and  always  displays  a  more  archaic 
condition  than  other  parts  of  social  organization.  Becog- 
niziug  which  truth  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by  the  fact 
tl^t  polygyny,  in  its  more  or  less  modified  forms,  survived 
among  monarchs  during  the  earlier  stag^  of  European  civili- 
zation. As  implied  above,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian 
kings:  Glothair  and  his  sons  furnishing  instances.  And 
after  being  gradually  repressed  by  the  Church  throughout 
other  ranks,  this  plurality  of  wives  or  concubines  long  sur- 
vived in  the  royal  usage  of  having  many  mistresses,  avowed 
and  unavowed :  polygyny  in  this  qualified  form  ramaining  a 
tolerated  privilege  of  royalty  down  to  quite  late  times. 

§  309.  To  sum  up,  we  must  say»  firstly,  that  in  degree 
of  evolution  the  polygynous  type  of  family  is  higher  than 
the  types  we  have  thus  far  considered.  Its  connexions 
are  equally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite 
in  a  descending  direction.  There  is  greater  filial  and 
parental  cohesion,  caused  by  conscious  unity  of  blood  on 
both  male  and  female  sides;  and  the  continuity  of  this 
cohesion  through  successive  generations,  makes  possible  a 
more  extensive  family  integpration. 

Under  most  conditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  against 
promiscuity  and  polyandry,  because  it  has  subserved  social 
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needs  better.  It  has  done  this  by  adding  to  otber  causes 
of  social  cohesion^  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions. 
It  has  done  it  by  farthering  that  political  stability  which 
results  from  established  succession  of  rulers  in  the  same 
family.  It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  more  developed 
form  of  ancestor-worship. 

While  it  has  spread  widely  by  supplanting  inferior 
types  of  the  marital  relations,  it  has,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  held  its  ground  against  the  superior  type ;  because, 
under  rude  conditions,  it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to 
social  self-preseryation  :  making  possible  more  rapid  re- 
placoment  of  men  lost  in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  ohance 
of  social  sunrivaL 

But  while  it  has  this  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  eyolntion — while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  juvenile 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  sur- 
plus women  ;  it  repeats  within  the  household  the  barbarism 
characterizing  the  life  outside  the  household. 


r    ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MONOGAMY.* 

§  810.  Already  reasons  have  been  given  for  bolieying 
that  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  other  marital  rela- 
tion. Given  a  state  preceding  all  social  arrangements,  and 
nnions  of  individual  men  with,  individual  women  must  have 
arisen  among  other  kinds  of  unions. 

Indeed,  certain  modes  of  life  necessitating  wide  disper- 
sion, such  as  are  pursued  by  the  lowest  forest  tribes  in 
Brazil  and  the  interior  of  Borneo — modes  of  life  which 
in  earlier  stages  of  human  evolution  must  have  been  com- 
moner than  now — ^hinder  other  relations  ofr  the  sexes.  The 
Wood*Yeddahs  illustrate  for  us  the  connexion  between 
monogamy  and  great  scattering ;  and,  again,  the  Bushmen, 
who,  having  no  interdict  on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  poly- 
gynous,  show  us  how  separation  into  very  small  groups  in 
pursuit  of  food,  tends  to  produce  more  or  less  enduring 
associations  between  men  and  women  in  pairs.  Where 
the  habitat  permits  larger  groups,  the  unregulated  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  qualified  by  rudimentary  monogamic  unions 

*  ^ow  that  the  name  polyandxy  has  hecome  curreiitft  it  is  zheedful  to  vae 
polygyny  as  a  name  for  the  oonrene  arrany;ement;  and  at  first  it  would  seem 
that  polygyny  implies  monogyny  as  its  proper  oorrelatiye.  Bat  monogyny  does 
not  fully  express  the  nnion  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  nidons  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one  man  with  many  women ; 
■ince  the  feminine  unity  is  alone  indicated  by  it — not  the  masculine  unity 
also.  Hence  monogamy,  expressing  the  singleness  of  the  marriage^  may  be 
fitly  retained. 


M  eariy  as  by  anions  of  the  polyandzie  and  polygyaic  kinds, 
if  not  earlier.  The  tendeocy  ererywhere  shown  among  the 
lowest  races  for  men  to  take  possession  of  woiAen  1^  force, 
has  this  implication;  since  the  monopoly  estabUshed  bj  each 
act  of  violence  is  orer  one  woman,  not  over  several.  Always 
the  state  of  having  two  wives  most  be  preceded  by  the 
state  of  having  one.  And  the  state  d  having  one  must  in 
many  cases  coatinae,  becansaaf  the  difficulty  of  getting 
two  where  the  sarplns  of  women  is  not  greet. 

Of  course  the  anion  of  one  man  with  one  woman  as  it 
origin^ly  exists,  shows  us  bat  the  beginning  of  monogamio 
marri^^  as  uoderstood  by  ns.  Where,  as  in  cases  already 
given,  the  wills  o(  the  stronger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
such  unions — ^where,  as  among  the  Hudson's  Bay  Indians, 
according  to  Hearne  (quoted  by  Sir  Jcrfm  Lnbbbck)— '"a 
weak  man,  unless  hQ  be  a  good  hunter  and  well  Iwlovad,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife,  that  a  stronger  man  thinks 
worth  his  notice  "—where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indians, 
Biohardsan  "  mOre  than  once  saw  a  stoonger  man  assert  his 
rigbtto  take  the  wife  oJjaweakercoantryman;"  monogamy 
is  very  unstable.  Its  instability  thus  caused  by  external 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  aotions-r-by  the  disi-np- 
tive  forces  oi  unrestrained  impulses.  When,  even  in  a. 
saperior  race  like  the  Benutic,  we  Snd  wives  repndiated  with, 
extreme  frequency,  so  that  -among  eome  tribes  of  Bedoulhsi' 
according  to  Bnrckhardt^  a  man  will  hav«  as  mimy  as  fifty 
in  BucceasioD ;  we  may  infer  that  by  slow  st^r^  only  have 
enduring  monogamio  nnioiiB  been  estabUBhed. 

g  311.  There  have  been  sever^  &ida  to  the  establiehmeut 
of  them.  An  important  one  has  been  a  more  developed  :»>n> 
oeption  of  propevfy,  with  consequent  itsi^es  of  bu-ter  and 
parohase.  The  wresting  of  women  from  one  another  by  the 
men  of  a  tribe,  idways  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  ac- 
eompanying  duiger,.  was  farther  checked  when  wives  came 
to  be  bought,  or  earned  by  labour.     If  he  had  givwi  to  her. 
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fatber  a  price,  or  a  stipulated  length  of  service,  a  man  would 
resist  with  greater  determination  the  abstraction  of  his  wife, 
than  if  he  had  obtained  her  without  this  sacrifice ;  and  from 
other  men  of  the  tribe  who  had  similarly  boaght  their  wives, 
naturally  siding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one 
who  disregarded  his  claim.  From  the  same  cause  arises  a 
restraint  on  divorce.  If  a  wife  has  been  bought  or  long 
laboured  for,  and  if  another  wife  can  be  had  only  at  like 
cost,  a  barrier  is  raised  against  desires  tending  to  dissolve 
the  marriag^. 

Then,  too,  in  higher  stages,  predominance  of  this  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoured  by  progressive 
equalization  of  the  sexes  in  numbers.  In  proportion  as 
war  becomes  less  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increas* 
ing  part  of  the  male  population  is  occupied  in  industiy,  the 
mortality  of  males  diminishes,  and  the  spread  of  monogamy 
is  furthered.  For  polygyny  now  meets  with  positive  re- 
sistance. Where  there  is  an  approximate  balance  of  men 
and  women,  plurality  of  wives  cannot  prevail  widely  without 
leaving  many  men  wifeless;  and  from  them  must  come 
a  public  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny,  tending  to  restrain 
and  diminish  it.  That  public  opinion  thus  acts  even  on 
rulers  after  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  us  by  Low^s  remark 
concerning  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the  Land  Dyaks: 
*'  chiefs  sometimes  indulge  in  it,  but  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  influence  over  their  followers  by  so  doing/' 

To  these  negative  causes  for  the  spread  of  monogamy 
during  social  evolution,  have  to  be  added  positive  causes. 
But  before  turning  to  them  we  must  contrast  the  mono* 
gamic  type  of  family  with  the  types  already  treated. 

§  812.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  members,  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  maternal  connexion 
is  alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  but  partially  related 
to   one  another.      In    polygyny    both   the   maternal   and 
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paternal  connexions  are  distinct^  bat  wliile  some  of  the 
children  are  folly  relatedj  others  are  related  on  the  paternal 
side  only.  In  monogamy  not  only  are  the  maternal  and 
paternal  connexions  both  distinct^  bat  all  the  children  are 
related  on  both  sides.  The  family  cluster  is  thas  held  to 
gether  by  more  numerous  ties ;  and  beyond  the  greater  co- 
hesion so  caused,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  incohesion 
caused  by  the  jealousies  inevitable  in  the  polygynic  family. . 
This  greater  integration  continues  to  characterize  the 
&mily  as  it  ramifies  through  successive  generations.  Defi- 
niteness  of  descent  from  the  same  &ther,  grand-father, 
great  grand-father,  etc.,  it  has  in  common  with  polygyny ; 
but  it  has  also  definiteness  of  descent  &om  the  same 
mother,  grand- mother,  greai  grand-mother,  etc.  Hence  its 
diverging  branches  are  joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where, 
as  with  the  Bomans^  there  is  a  legally-recognized  descent  in 
the  male  line  only,  so  that  out  of  the  cognates  constituting 
the  whole  body  of  descendants  only  the  agnates  are  held 
to  be  definitely  related,  the  ramifying  family  stock  is  in- 
completely held  together  ;  but  where,  as  among  ourselves, 
descendants  of  female  members  of  the  family  are  included, 
it  is  completely  held  together. 

§  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  society,  of  the  offspring, 
and  of  the  parents,  are  severally  better  subserved  by  mono- 
gamy during  those  later  stages  of  social  evolution  character- 
ized  by  it,  needs  pointing  out  only  for  form's  sake. 

Though,  while  habitual  war  and  mortality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  surplus  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
maintenance  of  population  j  yet,  when  the  surplus  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large,  monogamy  becomes  superior  in  produc- 
tiveness. For,  taking  the  number  of  females  as  measuring 
the  possible  number  of  children  to  be  bom  in  each  gene-* 
ration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  more  children  are  likely 
to  be  bom  if  each  man  has  a  wife,  than  if  some  men  have 
many  wives  while  others  have  none.     So  that  after  pass- 
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ing  a  certain  point  in  the  decrease  of  male  mortality,  the 
monogatnic  sooietj  begins  to  hare  an  advantage  over  the 
polygenic  in  respect  of  fertility;  and  social  survival,  in  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  multiplication,  is  aided  by  mono« 
gamy.  The  stronger  and  more  widely  ramified 

fiiimily-bonds  indicated  aboVe,  aid  in  binding  the  mono- 
gamic  society  together  more  closely  than  any  other. 
The  multiplied  relationships  traced  alon^  both  lines  of 
descent  in  all  families,  -vdiich,  intermarrying,  are  ever  in- 
itiating other  double  sets  of  relationships,  produce  an  in- 
timate net  work  of  connexions  increasing  the  social  cohesion 
otherwise  caused.  Political  stability   is    also 

furthered  in  a  greater  degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  mono- 
gamy the  advantage  that  inheritance  of  power  in  the  male 
line  becomes  possible ;  but  tinder  polygyny  the  advantage  is 
partially  destroyed  by  the  competition  for  power  liable  to 
arise  between  the  children  of  different  mothers.  In  mono- 
gamy this  element  of  dissension  disappears,  and  settled  rule 
is  less  frequently  endangered.  For  kindred  reasons 

ancestor-worship  has  its  development  aided.  Whatever 
favours  stability  in  the  dynasties  of  early  rulers,  tends  to 
establish  permanent  dynasties  Of  deities,  with  the  resulting 
sacred  sanctions  for  codes  of  conduct. 

A  decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  fairly  inferable  as  a 
result  of  monogamy  in  societies  thai  have  outgrown  bar- 
barism. Am  already  admitted^  it  may  be  that  in  a  barren 
region  like  the  snow  lands  of  Asia,  the  children  of  a 
polyandric  household,  fed  and  protected  by  several  men, 
may  be  better,  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic  household. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  among  savages  whose  slave-wives, 
brutally  treated^  have  their  strength  overtaxed;  as  well  as 
among  such  more  advanced  p^ples  as  those  of  Africa, 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestic 
drudgeries,  a  wife  who  is  one  of  several  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wife  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 
multifarious  labours  with  her.     But  as  fast  as  we  rise  to 
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eodal  stages  in  whidi  tlte  men,  no  longer  often  away  in  war 
and  idling  daring  peace,  are  more  and  more  of  them  occn- 
pted  in  iodnatiy— as  fast  as  tlie  women,  less  taxed  hj  work, 
are  able  to  pay  greater  attention  to  tlieir  families,  while 
the  njen  become  the  bread-winners ;  the  monogamic  nnion 
subserres  better  the  rearing  of  children.  Beyond  the 
benefit  of  constant  maternal  care,  the  (^Idren  get  the 
benefit  of  ooncentrated  patenud  interest.  Hence  the  so- 
ciety comes  to  be  maintained  at  a  smaller  cost  of  jurenile 
mortality. 

Still  greater'  are  tlie  beneficial  effects  on  the  lires  of 
adults^  physical  and  moral.  Thoagh  in  primitire  societies 
monogamic  onions  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelings  to- 
irords  women,  or  any  ameliorataons  of  their  lot;  yet  in  later 
societies  they  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  snch  higher 
feelings  and  snch  ameliorations.  Especially  as  the  system 
of  purchase  declines  and  choice  by  women  becomes  a  factor, 
there  eroWe  the  sentiments  whidi  characterize  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexes  in  cirilized  societies.  These  senti- 
ments hare  far  wider  effects  than  at  first  appear.  How  by 
their  infiucnce  on  the  domestic  relations  they  directly  tend 
to  raise  the  quality  of  adult  life,  materially  and  mentally,  is 
obvioos.  But  they  tend  in  no  small  degree  indirectly  to 
raise  the  quality  of  adult  \\i6  by  (^ving  a  permanent  and 
deep  source  of  vsthetic  interest.  (M  recalling  the  many 
and  keen  pleasures  derived  from  music,  poetry,  fiction,  the 
drama,  etc. ;  and  on  remembering  that  their  predominant 
theme  is  the  passion  of  lore;  we  shall  see  that  to  mono- 
gamy, which  has  developed  this  passion,  we  owe  a  large 
part  of  the  gratifications  which  fill  our  leisore  hoars. 

Nor  must  we  forget^  as  a  further  result  of  the  mono- 
gamic relation,  that  in  a  high  degree  it  furthers  preserva- 
tion of  life  after  the  reproductive  period  is  passed.  Both 
by  the  prolonged  marital  affection  which  it  fosters,  and  by 
the  greater  filial  affection  evoked  under  it,  decliniug  years 
are  lengthened  and  their  evils  mitigated. 
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§  314.  May  we,  in  concladiag  tho  discussions  oocnpying 
this  and  precoding  chapters,  say  that  monogamy  is  the 
natural  form  of  sexual  relation  for  the  human  race  f  And  if 
so,  how  happens  it  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of  human 
progress  the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  been  so  inde* 
terminate  f 

Among  inferior  creatureiy  inherited  instinct  settles  the  fit 
arrangement — ^the  arrangement  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  species.  Here  there  is  no  continuous  association 
of  male  and  female ;  here  there  is  a  polygynous  group  ;  here 
there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a  season.  A  good  deal  of 
evidence  may  be  given  that  among  the  primates  inferior  to 
man,  there  are  monogamic  relations  of  the  sexes  having 
some  persistence.  Why,  then,  in  groups  of  primitive  men 
did  there  come  divergences  from  this  arrangement 
prompted  by  innate  tendencies?  Possibly  the  answer  is 
that  with  association  into  larger  groups  than  are  formed 
by  inferior  primates,  there  came  into  play  disrupting 
influences  which  did  not  previously  exist;  and  that  the 
effects  of  thase  were  not  checked  because  the  marital  forms 
resulting  furthered  the  survival  of  the  groups.  It  would 
seem  that  during  certain  transitional  stages  between  the 
first  extremely  scattered,  or  little  gregarious,  stage,  and 
the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarious,  stage  there 
have  arisen  various  conditions  favouring  various  forms  of 
union:  so  causing  temporary  deviations  from  the  primitive 
tendency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  monogamy 
has  long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man  :  all  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  have  become  associated  with  mar* 
riage,  having,  as  their  necessary  implication,  the  singlenesa 
of  the  union. 


multx 


CHAPTER  TS. 
THE  FAMILY. 

§  315.  Lit  ns  noTT  look  at  the  connexions  between  types 
of  family  and  social  types.  Do  Bocieties  of  difFeront  de- 
^^es  of  composition  habitually  present  different  forms  of 
domestic  arrangetnent  T  Are  different  forms  of  domestio 
arrangement  associated  with  the  militant  system  of  organi- 
sation and  the  indastrial  system  of  organization  F 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given.  The  same  marital  relation  occnrs  in  the 
simplest  groups  and  in  the  most  compound  gronps.  A 
strict  monogamy  is  obserred  by  the  miserable  Wood  Ved- 
daha,  living  so  widely  scattered  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  sodal  state ;  and  the  wandering 
Bushmen,  similarly  low,  though  not  debarred  polygyny,  are 
usually  monogamic.  Certain  settled  and  slightly  advanced 
tribes,  too,  are  monogamic;  as  instance  the  Kew  Guinea 
people,  and  as  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a 
stage  passing  from  simple  into  compound.  And  then  we 
have  monogamy  habitual  with  nations  which  have  become 
Tost  by  aggregation  and  re-aggregatioo.  Polyandry,  again, 
is  not  restricted  to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition. 
We  find  it  in  simple  groups,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the 
Alentians,  and  the  Todns;  and  we  find  it  in  compound 
groups  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  in  Tibet.  Similarly  with  the 
distribution  of  polygyny.  It  is  common  to  simple,  com- 
pound, doubly -<K>m  pound,  and  even  trebly- compound  so- 
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oieties.  One  kind  of  connexion  between  the  tjpe 

of  family  and  the  degree  of  social  composition  may^  how- 
ever, be  alleged.  Formation  of  compound  groups,  im- 
plying greater  co-ordination  and  the  strengthening  of  re- 
straints, implies  more  settled  arrangements,  public  and 
private.  Increasing  rigidity  of  custom  and  growth  of  it 
into  law,  which  goes  along  with  the  extending  govern- 
mental organization  holding  larger  masses  together,  affects 
the  domestic  relations  along  with  the  political  relations ;  and 
thus  renders  the  family  arrangements,  be  they  polyandric, 
polygynic,  or  monogamic,  more  definite. 

Can  we   then  allege  special   connexions   between   the 
different  types  of  family  amd  the  different  social   typeB 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial  f    Kone  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  inspection.     liooking  first  at  simple  tribes,  we  find 
among  the  unwarlike  Todas,  a  mixed  polyandry  and  poly- 
gyny ;  and  among  the  Esquimaux;,  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war,  we  find,  along  with 
monogamic  unions,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  poly- 
gynic.   At  the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a 
certain  amount  of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amount  of  poly- 
gyny.    If,  turning  to  the  other  extreme,  we  compare  with 
one  another  large  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  it  seems 
that  the  militant  character  in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a 
prevalent  polygyny  and  in  other  cases  with  a  prevalent  or 
universal  monogamy.     Nevertheless  we  shall,  on  examining 
the  facts  more  closely,  discern  general  connexions  between 
the  militant  type  and  polygyny,  and  between  the  indus- 
trial type  and  monogamy. 

But  first  we  must  recognize  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militancy  is  not  so  much  to  be  measured  by  armies  and 
the  conquests  they  achieve,  as  by  constancy  of  prcnlatory 
activities.  The  contrast  between  militant  and  industrial, 
is  properly  between  a  state  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
conflict  with  other  beings^  brute  and  human,  and  a  state 
in   which    life    is   occupied  in    peaceful   labour— energies 
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■pent  in  destniotion  instead  of  energies  spent  in  prodaction. 
So  conceiving  militancy,  ve  find  polygyny  to  be  its  habitual 
accompaniment.  To  trace  tlie  coexistence  of  the  two  £rom 
Austmlians  and  Taamanians  on  through  the  more  tteveloped 
simple  Bocieties  np  to  the  componnd  and  doubly  compound, 
would  be  tedioDS  and  is  needless  j  for  ebeerving,  as  we 
have  already  done  (§  304],  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the 
less  advanced  socdetieaj  and  admitting,  as  we  muat,  their 
state  of  unceasiBg  hostility  to  their  neighbours,  the  coex- 
utence  of  these  traits  is  a  corollary.  That  this  coexistence 
resolts  from  caaaal  connexion,  is  suggested  by  certain 
converse  oases.  Among  the  Dorians,  a  division  of  the 
New  Guinea  people,  there  is  strict  monogamy,  with  for. 
bidding  of  divorce,  in  a  primitive  commouity  comparatively 
nnwarHke  and  comparatively  industrial.  Another  instance  is 
fumished  by  the  Land  Dyaka,  who  are  monogamic  to  the 
extent  that  polygyny  ia  an  ofFence,  and  w;bo,  though  given 
to  tribal  quarrelB  about  their  lands  and  to  the  taldng  of 
heads  as  trophies,  have  such  industrial  development  that  the 
men,  instead  of  making  war  and  the  ohase  habitual  oocnpa- 
tiona,  do  much  of  the  heavy  work,  while  there  is  division  of 
trades  with  some  commercial  intercourse.  The  Hill-tribes 
of  India  furnish  ot^er:  instances.  There  are  the  amiable 
Bodo  and  Shimals,  without  inilitai7  arrangements  and 
having  no  weapcma  bat  thnr  agricultural  implements,  who 
are  industrially  advenoed  to  the  extent  that  there  is  ex- 
change of  services  and  tiiat  the  men  do  all  the  out-of-door 
work ;  and  they  are  n^nogamons.  Similarly  the  mon<^moua 
Lepchas  are  wholly  onwarlike.  Such,  too,  is  the  relation  of 
traits  in  certain  sodeties  of  the  New  World  distinguished 
from  the  reat  by  being  partially  or  entirely  induBtrial, 
Whereas  moat  of  the  aboriginea  of  North  America, 
habitually  polygynona,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  fight^  the 
Iroquois  had  permanent  villages  and  cultivated  lands ;  and 
oach  of  them  had  but  one  wife.  More  marked  atiil  ia  the 
case  of  the  Pueblos, who  "walling  out  black  barbarism"  by 
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their  ingeniously  conglomerated  faoases,  fight  only  in  self- 
defence,  and  when  lot  alone  engage  exclosiyely  in  i^icul- 
tural  and  other  industries,  and  whose  marital  relations  are 
strictly  monogamic.  This  connexion  of  traits  in 

the  simpler  societieS|  where  not  traceable  directly  in  the 
inadequate  descriptions  of  travellers,  is  often  traceable  in- 
directly. We  have  seen  (§  250),  that  there  is  a  natnnd 
relation  between  constant  fighting  and  development  of 
chiefly  power :  the  implication  being  that  where,  in  settled 
tribes,  the  chiefly  power  is  small  the  militancy  is  not  great. 
And  this  is  the  fact  in  those  above-named  commanitiea 
characterized  by  monogamy.  In  Dory  there  are  no  chiefs ; 
among  the  Dyaks  subordination  to  chie&  is  feeble;  the 
headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhimal  village  has  but  nominal 
authority;  the  Lepcha  flees  from  coercion;  and  the  go- 
vernor of  a  Pueblo  town  is  annually  elected.  Conversely 
we  see  that  the  polygyny  which  prevails  in  simple  preda- 
tory tribes,  persists  in  aggregates  of  them  welded  together 
by  war  into  small  nations  under  established  rulers;  and 
frequently  acquires  in  them  large  extensions.  In  Poly- 
nesia it  characterizes  in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and 
tyrannically-governed  Fijians;  all  through  the  African 
kingdoms  there  goes  polygyny  along  with  developed 
chieftainship,  rising  to  great  heights  in  Ashanti  and 
Dahomey,  where  the  governments  are  coercive  in  extreme 
degfrees.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  extinct  American 
societies :  polygyny  was  an  attribote  of  dignity  among  the 
rigorously-ruled  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  Ghibchas,  Nicara- 
guans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East  were  also  cha- 
racterized by  polygyny.  Allied  with  this  evidence 
is  the  evidence  that  in  a  primitive  predatory  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  warriors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffused; 
but  in  a  society  compounded  of  such  tribes,  polygyny  con- 
tinues to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
begins  to  characterize  the  industrial  part.  This  differentia* 
tion  is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  primitive  predatory  tribes; 
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aince  tbe  least  militant  men  fail  to  oblaia  more  tbaa  one 
wife  each.  And  it  becomes  marked  when,  in  the  growing 
popnlfltioQ]  there  arises  a  division  between  warriors  and 
workers.  Still  more  clearly  aliall  we  see  the  con- 

nexion between  militancy  and  polygyny  on  recalling  two 
bets  named  in  the  chapter  on  "  Exogamy  and  Endogamy." 
By  members  of  savage  commnnitiea,  captured  women  are 
habitoally  taken  as  additional  wives  or  concnbines,  and  the 
repntations  of  warriors  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  thns  obtained  (§  806).  As  Mr.  M'Lennan  points  ont, 
certain  early  peoples  permitted  foreign  wives  (presumably 
along  with  other  wives)  to  the  military  cIohs,  when  wives 
from  alien  Bodeties  were  forbidden  to  other  clussee.  Even 
among  the  Hebrews  the  laws  authorized  snch  appropriations 
of  women  taken  in  war  {§  SOS).  Tho  further  direct  con- 
nexion is  the  one  implied  in  ^  307 ;  namely,  that  where  loss 
of  many  men  m  frequent  battles  leaves  a  great  surplus  of 
women,  the  possession  of  more  wives  than  one  by  each  man 
conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  population  and  the  preset- 
tation  of  the  society :  continuance  of  polygyny  being,  under 
these  circumstances,  insured  by  the  conflicts  between  snob 
societies,  which,  other  things  equal,  entail  the  disappearance 
of  those  not  practising  it.  To  which  must  be  added  the  con- 
verse fact, 'that  in  proportion  as  decreasing  militancy  and 
increasing  industrialness  cause  an  approximate  equaliza- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  numbers,  there  results  a  growing  resist^ 
ance  to  polygyny ;  since  it  cannot  be  practised  by  many  of 
the  men  without  leaving  many  of  the  rest  wifeless,  and 
causing  an  antagonism  inconsistent  with  Bociol  stability. 
Hence  monogamy  is  to  a  groat  extent  compelled  by 
that  balance  of  the  sexes  which  industrialism  brings 
about.  Once  more,  the  natural  relataon  between 

polygyny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between  mono- 
gamy uid  predominant  industrialnees,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  principle  with 
the  two  associated  political  forms.  We  have  seen  that  the 
81 
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militant  type  of   sooial  stractore  is  based  oa   the  prin- 
ciple    of    oompolsory  co-operation^   while    the    indostiial 
jtype  of  Booial  structure  is  based  on  the  principle  of  rolon* 
tary  co-operation.     Now  it  is  clear  that  plandity  of  wiyes^ 
whether  the  wives  are  captixred  in  war  or  purchased  from 
their  fathers  regardless  of  their  own  wills,  implies  domestic 
rule  of  the  compnlsorj  type :  the  husband  is  despot  and  the 
wives  are  slaves.     Conversely^  the  estaUislpnent  of  mono- 
gamy where  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men 
lost  in  war,  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  value  of  the 
individual  woman ;  who,  even  when  purchased,  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  better  treated.   And  when,  with  further  advance, 
some  power  of  choice  is  acquired  by  the  wpman^  there  is 
an  approach  to  that  voluntary  co-operation  which  charac- 
terises this  marital  relation  in  its  highest  form.   The  domes- 
tic despotism  which  polygyny  involves,  is  oongraous  with 
the  political  despotism  pit)per  to  predominant  militancy;  and 
the  diminishing  political  coercion  which  naturally  follows 
development  of  the  industrial  type,  is  congruous  with  the 
diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  :naturaUy  follows  the 
accompanying  development  of  monogau^y.  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  peoples  will  be  cited  in  evidence 
against  this  view :  the  allegation  being  that,  i&om  Greek  and 
Roman  times  downwards,  these  peoples,  though  militant, 
have  been  monogamic.  It  may  however  be  replied  that 
ancient  European  societies,  though  often  engaged  in  wars, 
had  large  parts  of  their  populations  otherwise  engaged,  and 
had  industrial  systems  characterized .  by  considerable  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  commercial  intercourse.  Yuxtix&r,  there 
must  be  remembered  the  fact  that  in  northern  Europe, 
during  and  after  Soman  times,  while  warfare  was  constf^t, 
monogamy  was  not  universal.  Tacitus  admits  the  oocurrence 
of  polygyny  among  the  German  chiefs.  Already  we  have 
seen,  too,  that  the  Merovingian  kings  weure  polygynists. 
Even  the  Garolingian  period  yields  such  facts  as  that-— 
*  *'  The  eonfidenee  of  Conan  II.  was  kept  up  by  the  incredible  number 
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ef  mtti*ftiHiniig  wlucdihisldzigdom.'iiiniiahed;  for  70a  most  know  thai 
jbere,  bd8i4f99  tfial  ^he  kingdom  is  eKtonsive  as  well,  each  warrior  will 
beget  fifty^  since,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  of  decency  nor  of  religion, 
each  has  ten  mves  or  more  even."— (ffrmoW.  Nigellu9,  m.  up,  Scr.  E, 
JFV.  vi  52.) 

And  KcBnigswarter  says  that  ^^ench  was  the  persisteiice 
of.  legal  concubinage  in  ihe  customs  of  the  people  that 
traces  of  it  are  found  at  Toulc^se  even  in  the  thirteenth 
oepteay/' 

.  Thus,  c(»xsidering  the  many  factors  that  have  co-operated 
IQ  modifying  marital  arrangements— considering  also  thai 
some  societies,  becoming  relatively  peaceful,  have  long  re- 
tained in  large  measure  the  structures  acquired  during 
p^vious  greater  militancy,  while  other  societies  which  have 
opnsiderably  develc]>ed  their  industrial  structures  have  again 
become  predominantly  militant,  causing  mixtures  of  traits ; 
the  alleged  relations  are,  I  think,  as.  clear  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. That  advance  from  the  prinutive  predatory  type 
to  the  highest  industrial  type,  has  gone  along  with  ad- 
vance from  prevalent  polygyny  to  exclusive  mcmogamy,  is 
unquestionable;  and  that  decrease  of  militancy  and  increase 
of  industrialness  has  been  the  essential  cause  of  this  change 
in  the  type  of  £unily,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
.change  has  occurred  where  such  other  supposable  causes 
^  culture,  reUgious  crepd,  etc.,  have  not  come  into  play. 

§  816.  The  domestic  relatione  thus  far  dealt  with  mainly 
under,  their  private  aspects,  have  uqw  to  be  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For,  on  the  structure  of  the  family, 
cousidered  as.  a,  component  of  a  society,  depend  various 
Bopial  phenomena. 

The 'mi:dtitudinous  facts  grouped  in  foregoing  chapters 
show  that  no  true  conception  of  the  higher  types  of  family 
in  their  relations  to  the  higher  social  types^  can  be  obtained 
without  previous  study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  in 
their  relations  to  the  lower  social  types.      In   this  case. 
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as  in  all  other  cases,  error  results  when  conclasions  an 
drawn  from  the  more  complex  products  of  evolution,  iu 
ignorance  of  the  simpler  products  from  which  they  have 
been  derived.     Already  an  instance  has  been  furnished  bj 
the  interpretations  of  primitive  religions  g^ven  by  the  reign- 
ing school  of  mythologists.     Possessed  by  the  ideas  which 
civilization  has  evolved,  and  looking  back   on   the   ideas 
which  prevailed  among  the  progenitors  of  the  Civilised 
races,  they  have  used  the  more  complex  to  interpret  the 
less  complex;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the  entire  un- 
likeness  between  the  inferred  early  religions  ideas  and  the 
religious  ideas  found  among  the  uncivilized  who  now  exist, 
have  assumed  a  fundamental  difference  in  mode  of  action 
between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds  of 
the  inferior  races :  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursuance  of 
this  assumption,  certain  ancient  races  to  which  the  modem 
world  is  indebted  for  its  present  advance.     Though  to  the 
teachings  of  so-ctdled  Turanians,  the  Aryans  and  Semites 
owe  their  civilizations — ^though  the  Accadians  had   great 
cities,  settled  laws,  advanced  industries,  arts  in  which  four 
metals  were  utilized,  and  writing  that  had  already  reached 
the  phonetic  stage,  while  the  Semites  were  still  nomadic 
hordes — though  the  Egyptians  had  for  some  thousands  of 
years  lived  as  an  elaborately-organized  nation,  approaching 
in  many  of  its  appliances  to  modem  nations,  and  producing 
monuments  that  remain  a  wonder  to  mankind,  while  the 
Aryans   were    wandering    with    their   herds    in    scattered 
groups  about  the  Hindu  Kusb ;  yet-  these  peoples  are,  in 
company  with  the  lowest  barbarians,  cavalierly  g^uped  as 
having  radically  inferior  intelligences,  because  they  show  in 
an  unmistakable  way  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  genesis  which  mythologists  are  led  by  thotr 
method  to  ascribe  to  the  superior  races. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  misinterpretation 
caused  by  analysis  of  the  phenomena  from  above  downwards, 
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kkstead  of  synthesia  of  them  ffom  l>elow  upwards.  They  will 
see  that  in  search  of  explanations  we  must  go  below  the 
stage  at  which  men  had  learnt  to  domesticate  cattle  and  till 
the  ground. 

§  SI 7.  1  make  these  remarks  bj  way  of  introduction  to  a 
criticism  on  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While 
valuing  his  works,  and  accepting  as  true  within  limits  the 
views  he  sets  forth  respecting  the  family  under  its  developed 
form,  and  respecting  the  part  played  by  it  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  European  nations,  it  is  possible  to  dissent  from  his 
assumptions  concerning  the  earliest  social  states,  and  from 
the  derived  conceptions. 

As  leading  to  error,  Sir  Henry  Maine  censures  '^  the  lofty 
contempt  which  a  civilized  people  entertains  for  barbarous 
neighbours,^'    which,  he   says,  "has  caused  a  remarkable 
negligence  in  observing  them/'     But  he  has  not  him- 
self wholly  escaped  from  the    effects  of  this   sentiment. 
While  utilizing  the  evidence  furnished  by  barbarous  peo- 
ples belonging  to  the  higher  types,  and  while  in  some 
cases   citing   confirmatory  evidence  furnished  by   certain 
barbarous  peoples  of  lower  types,  he  has  practically  dis- 
regarded the  great  mass  of  the  uncivilized,  and  ignored 
the  vast   array  of  facts  they  present  at  variance  with  his 
theory.     Though  criticisms    have  led  him  somewhat  to 
qualify  the  sweeping  generalizations  set  forth  in  his  An^ 
dent  Law — though,  in  the  preface  to  its  later  editions,  he 
refers  to  his  subsequent  work  on  Village  GammunUieSf  as  in- 
dicating some  qualifications;  yet  the  qualifications  are  but 
small,  and  in  g^eat  measure  hypothetical.  He  makes  light  of 
such  adverse  evidence  a^  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock give,  on  the  ground  that  the  part  of  it  he  deems  most 
trustworthy  is  supplied  by  Indian  Hill- tribes,  which  have, 
he  thinks,  been  led  into  abnormal  usages  by  the  influences 
invading  races  have  subjected  them  to.     And  though,  in 
his  Early  Institutions,  he  says  that  "  all  branches  of  human 
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Bocieiy  may  or  may  not  li&ve  beeni  developed  from  joini 
families  which  arose  out  of  an  original  patriarchal  ceU^"  he 
clearly,  by  this  form  of  expression,  declines  to  admit  that 
in  many  cases  they  have  not  been  thus  developed* 

He  rightly  blames  earlier  writers  for  not  exploring  a  saffi« 
ciently  wide  area  of  indaction.  But  he ,  has  himself  not 
made  the  area  of  induction  wide  enough;  and  that  sub- 
stitution of  hypothesis  for  observed  fbci  which  he  aacribea 
to  his  predecessors,  is,  as  a  consequence,,  to  be  noticed  in  his 
own  work.  Respecting  th^  evidence,  anrailable  £ov  franking 
generalizations,  he  says  :*-— ; 

"  The  rudiments  of  the  social  state,  so  fitf  as  thoy  ars  known  to  ns 
at  ally  are  known  through  testimonj  of  three  8art8***aeQpiintB  by  ooiftteBi- 
porarj  observers  of  ciyilieations  1^  advanced  tl^ui  their  own,  the 
records  which  particular  races,  have  preserved  concerning  their  primi- 
tive histoiy,  and  ancient  law." 

And  since,  as  exemplifying  the  '^accounts  by  contemporary 
observers  of  civilizations  less  advanced  than  their  own,''  he 
names  the  account  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Germans,  and  does 
not  name  the  accounts  modern  travellers  give  of  uncivilized 
races  at  large,  he  clearly  does  not  include  as  evidence  the 
statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  here  two  instances 

of  the  way  in  which  this  limitation  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  hypothesis  for. observation. 

•Assuming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that  "the  implicit  obedience  of  rude  men  to 
their  parentis  doubtless  a  primary  fact.''  Now  though  among 

'  *  He  doofl,  indeed,  lit  page  17  of  hit  ^Mage  OommfmUiM,  deliberately  di«- 
otedh  thU  evidenoe^Hipeakuig  of  it  as  "the  lUppefj  teitimonj  concerning 
nv^igee  which  is  gathered  from  travellen'  tales."  I  am  aware  that  in  the  eyes 
of  most,  antiquity  gives  sacredness  to  testimony;  and  that  so,  what  were 
"travellers'  tales  *'  when  they  were  written  in  Ronnn  days^  have  oome,  in  ovr 
days,  <x>  be  regarded  as  of  higher  anthority  than  liJio  tales,  written  bj.  recent  or 
living  ira^ellers.  J  see,  howevief,  no  taason  to  ascribe  to  the  second-hand  state- 
ments of  fTacitus' a  trustworthiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  ^rst-hand 
statements  of  modern  explorers,  many  of  them  scientifically  educated — Bairow, 
Barth,  Qolion,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Seeman,  Darwin,  Wallaee*  Hmnbolill^ 
Burckbardt,  and  others  too  numerous  to  set  down. 
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lower  racee,  soM,  v&le  yoimff,  may  be  Bnbordinate,  from 
ImdE  of  ability  to  resist ;  yet  that  they  remain  aabordinate 
when  they  become  men,  csnnot  be  asserted  as  a  roiiform, 
and  therefore  as  a  primary,  fact.  On  taming;  td  §  35,  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  obedience  dbee  oot  charaoteaiie  alt  types  of 
men.  When  we  read  that  the  Hantra  "  lives  as  if  there  were 
DO  other  person  in  the  world  bat  himself";  that  the  Oarib 
"is  impatient  under  the  least  infringement"  of  his  inde- 
pendonce ;  that  the  Mapnchd  "  l»ooks  no  command  " ;  that 
the  Braziliao  Indian  begtos  to  display  "  impatience  of  all 
restraint  at  puberty";  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  snbmis- 
fion  is  an  original  trait.  Whefi  we  find  that  by  the  Qallino- 
meroB,  "  old  people  are  treated  with  contumely,  both  men 
and  ■women,"  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araucani&ns,  boys 
are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  subjection  of  adult  sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.  When  from  Bancroft  we 
learn  that  by  the  Navajos,  "  bom  and  bred  with  the  idea 
of  perfect  personal  freedom,  all  restraint  is  nnendar- 
able,"  and  that  among  them  "  ercry  father  holds  undis- 
puted sway  over  Us  children  nntil  the  age  of  pnber^  " — 
when  we  learn  that  among  some  Galifomians,  children  after 
puberty  "were  subject  only  to  the  chief,"  that  among 
the  lower  Califomiana,  "as  soon  as  children  are  able  to  get 
food  for  themselves  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices," 
and  that  among  the  Comanches  male  children  "  are  even 
privileged  to  rebel  against  their  parents,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  chastise  them  but  by  consent  of  the  tribe" ;  we 
are  shown  that  in  some  races  the  parental  and  filial  relation 
early  comes  to  an  end.  Even  the  wilder  members  of  the 
very  race  which  has  familiarized  us  with  patriarchal  go- 
vernment, yield  like  facts.  Burckhardt  says  that  "the  young 
Bedouin"  pays  his  father  "some  deference  as  long  as  ho 
continues  in  his  tent";  but  "whenever  he  can  become 
master  of  a  tent  himself,'*  "  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor 
obeys  any  earthly  command  bnt  that  of  his   own  will." 
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So  &r  from  Bapposing  that  filial  obedience  is  innate,  and 
the  patriarchal  type  a  nataral  oonaeqaence,  the  eridence 
points  rather  to  the  inference  that  the  two  have  eyolyed 
hand  in  hand  nnder  favouring  cotiditions. 

Again^  referring  to  the  way  in  which  originally^  common 
ancestral  origin  was  the  only  ground  for  united  social 
action,  Sir  Henry  Maine  says :— > 

**  Of  this  we  may  at  least  be  certain,  that  all  ancient  societies  regarded 
themselves  as  having  proceeded  firom  one  original  stock,  and  even 
laboured  under  an  incapacity  for  comprehending  any  reason  except 
this  for  their  holding  together  in  political  union.  The  history  of 
political  ideas  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  assumption  that  kinsliip  in  blood 
is  the  sole  possible  ground  of  community  in  political  functions." 

Now  if  by  ^^  ancient  societies''  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
records  have  come  down  to  us,  and  if  the  '^  history  of  po- 
litical ideas ''  is  to  include  only  the  ideas  of  such  societies, 
this  may  be  true ;  but  if  we  are  to  take  account  of  societies 
more  archaic  than  these,  and  to  include  under  political  ideas 
those  of  other  peoples  than  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot 
be  sustained.  Proof  has  been  given  (§§  250 — 252)  that 
political  co-operation  arises  from  the  conflicts  of  social 
groups  with  one  another.  Though  establishment  of 
it  may  be  facilitated  where  ''  the  commonwealth  is  a  col- 
lection of  persons  united  by  a  common  descent  from  the 
progenitor  of  an  original  family;''  yet,  in  multitudinous 
cases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind  exists 
among  the  persons.  The  members  of  an  Australian  tribe 
which,  under  a  temporary  chief,  join  in  battle  against  those 
of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  but  are 
alien  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  political  functions  con 
in  this  case  scarcely  bo  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the 
Creeks  of  North  America,  whose  men  have  various  totems 
implying  various  ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thousand 
people  living  in  seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved 
for  themselves  a  government  of  considerable  complexity. 
Or   still   better  take    the   Iroquois,  who^  similar  in  their 
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formatioa  of  tribes  oat  of  intermingled  olaoB  of  different 
stocks,  were  welded  b^  combined  action  in  woe  into  ft 
leagne  of  fire  (aftenntrdasix)  nationa  under  «  republican 
government.  Indeed  this  ajatem  of  kinsliip  pats  relations 
in  political  antagomam ;  ao  that,  as  we  read  in  Baooroft 
concerning  the  Entcbins,  "  (hero  can  neror  be  iater-tribal 
war  withont  rangiDg  fathers  and  sons  against  each  other." 
Erec  apart  from  the  reaolta  of  mixed  olanshipa,  that  in- 
stability which  we  hare  seen  characterized  primitive  rela- 
tions of  the  aexee,  negatives  the  belief  that  political  co- 
operation everywhere  originates  from  &mily  co-operation: 
instance  the  abovo-named  Creeks,  of  whom,  according 
to  Schoolcraft,  "a  large  portion  of  the  old  and  middle- 
aged  men,  by  frequently  changing,  have  had  many  dif- 
ferent wives,  and  their  children,  scattered  around  the 
country,  are  unknown  to  them." 

Thus  finding  reason  to  soapect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
tiieory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societies,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations.  That  which  ha  calU  "  the  infancy 
of  society" — "the  sitqation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves at  the  dawn  of  their  history" ;  is  a  situation  in  which 
" '  every  odo  exercises  juriadiction  over  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another.' "  But 
in  foregoing  chapters  ou  "  The  Primitive  Relations  of  the 
Sexea,"  on  "  Fromiscnity,"  and  on  "  Polyandry/'  numerons 
facts  have  been  given  showing  that  definite  coherent  marital 
relations  are  preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones;  and 
also  that  among  the  marital  relations  evolving  out  of  these, 
there  are  in  many  places  types  of  family  composed  not  of  a 
man  with  wife  and  children,  but  of  a  wife  with  men  and 
children :  snch  family-forms  being  found  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties of  embryonic  and  of  infantine  types,  but  oUo  in  con- 
siderably advanced  societies. 
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A  iurtlier  aisoniptioiL  is  thai;  d60oeBt  lias  lalwaja  and 
everywhere  been  an  the*  male  line.  That  it  has  from  tke 
earliest  reeorded  times  of  those'  peoples  with  whom:  Sir 
Henff  Maine  deisik^  mtist  be  admitted  ^  and .  it  may  be 
admittecl  Hb^t  male  descent  oceors:  also  among  some  mde 
peoples^  of  bi^rtypes^  as  the  £akis  of  India,  the^Bdladiis, 
the  NewZealandeiHi  the  Hottentots.  >  ilt  is  by  no  jneans  the 
role^  howeror^  among  the  nncivilized;:  'lEr»>  M^Lennan^  .who 
has  pointed  ott  Ihe  iheongmity  between  this  assomption 
and  a  great  mass  of  etidence^  sho'ws' that  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  descent  in  the  feincil^ 'iine  pretieiilB ;  and  the 
abundant  proofs  given^  l)y  faiim  I  mighty  were  it  needful, 
enforce  by  inany  others.  This  i  system  ^  id*  not  limited  to 
groups  so  little  organised  thiEit  theiy  migfat^b^  set  acide  as 
pre-infantine  (were  that  permissible) ;  n^r  to  gronps  that 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so^^alled  infan- 
tine, Bocietiies  in  point  of  d^tgiekniftition;  bilt  it  occurs  in 
groups,  or  rather  nations,  :  that  hate  evolved  complex 
Btructures.  Ellis  says  th4t  kikidhip  w*aiB  tfarongh  females 
in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  the  Tahitians;  and  Erskine 
says  the  like  of  the  Tongans.  It  Vas  so,  accordibg  to 
Piedrahita,  with  the  Ancient  Chibchas,  who  had  made  no 
insignificant  strides  in  civilizal^on.  Among' ihe  I^qnois, 
again;  "^titles,  as  well  as  proper tj*,  deMscended  in  ihe  female 
line,  an:d  were  hereditairy  in  the  tribe,  the  son  eould  never 
succeed  to  his  fiftther's  title  of  sachem,  nor.  inherit  even  his 
tomahawk  J '^  and  these  Iroquois  had  c^van^iediar  beyond 
the  inftmtin^  stage — were  governed  by  a  representative 
assembly  of  fi[ftt  sachems,  had  a  Separ^t<9  military  organi- 
eation,  a  Separate  ecclesiasticltl  orgaiii^tion,:  definite  laws, 
cultivated  latids  individually  possessed,  permanent  fortified 
villages.  So,  too,  in'  Africa,  succession  toi  rank  and  property 
follows  the  female  line  among  the  Coast^negroes,  Inltod* 
negroes,  Congo  people,  (Btc,  who  Have  distinct  indnsirisi 
systems,  four  and  five  gradations  in  rank,  settled  agrieultures> 
considerable  commerce,  towns  in  streets.     How  misleading 
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IB  the  mnited  obserVBtioB  of  societies,  is  s^own  b^  Manden's' 
remark  respectmg^  tlte  Samatt^as  of  the  Batta  district,  that' 
"the  snccession  to  the  ohiefshipa  does  not  go,  is  tihe  first 
matapce,  to  the  son  of  the  deceased,  bnb  te  the  nephew  by  tt 
aister;  Mid  that  the  eaine  extraordinarj'  tale,  with  respect 
t»  property'  ia  general,  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of 
that  part  <if  the  ishnd:"  the  mle  which  be  thos-ctiaMc- 
terises  aa  "eztraopdmary,"  being  really,  ftmoflg'  the  iin> 
civilised  sad  little  oiviKzed,  the  ordinary  nil&. 
-  AgainySirHearyMainepo«tnlateBthee3dMencei>(gOTeFn^ 
mrat  from  the  beginning — ^patriarchal  anthority  over  wife, 
idiildren,  slaves,  and  all  who  are  included  in  the  primitive 
social  gronp.  Bat  those  who  have  read  preceding  chapters  on 
'<  The  Regulating  System"  and  "  fiooinl  Types,"  will  scarcely 
need  reminding  that  in  varions  parts  of  the  world  we  find 
social  gronps  withont  heads,  aa  the  Fuegians,  some  Anstra- 
lians,  most  Bsqaimanx,  the  Arofnraa,  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the 
Uppec  Sarawak  river ;  others  with  headships  that  ar^  birt 
Dccasional,  aa  Tasmanians,  some  Aastralians,  -  some  Caribs, 
some  TJsnp6a ;  and  many  others  with  v^ne  and  onstabte 
headships,  as  the  Andamanese,  Abipones,  Snakes,  Chippey- 
wayans,  Chinooks,  Chippeways^  some  Kamschatdales, 
Goiaaa  tribes,  Mandans,  Goroados,  New  Game*  people, 
Tannese.  Though  it  10  trae  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
oominanities  are  of  the  lowest,  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  our  conoeption  of  "the  infancy  of 
suoiefy."  And  eves  saying  nothing  of  these,  we  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  iofinitiae  in  their  stages,  those  commu* 
nitiea  which,  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks,  the  Arafuras, 
the  New  Guinea  people,  carry  on  their  peaceful  lives  with> 
out  other  governmeDt  than  that  of  pnblio  opinion  and 
onstom.  If  oreorer,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §  250,  what  head- 
ship exists  in  many  sunple  groups  is  not  patriarclial.  '  Such 
c^eftatnship' as  arose  among  the  Tasmanians  in  time  of  war 
was  dieterminM  by  perscmal  fitness.  So,  too,  according  to> 
Gdwirds,  with  the  Cuibs,  and  according  to  Swan,  with  the 
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Creeks.  Theiij  still  {ortiher  showing  that  political  aathorit; 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarchal  aathority,  we  have 
the  Iroquois^  whose  system  of  kinship  negatived  the  genesis 
of  patriarohsj  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  repab- 
lican  government  j  and  we  have  the  Pneblos,  who^  liying  in 
well-organized  oommnnities  nnder  elected  governors  and 
councils,  show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  mle  in  the  past* 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originally, 
property  is  held  by  the  family  as  a  corporate  body.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  ''one  pecnliarity  invariably  dis- 
tinguishing the  infancy  of  society,^'  is  HxaA  ''men  are 
regarded  and  treated  not  as  individuals  but  always  as 
members  of  the  particular  group.^'  The  man  was  not 
''regarded  as  himself,  as  a  distinct  individual.  His  indi- 
viduality was  swallowed  up  in  his  &mily.''  And  this 
alleged  primitive  submergence  of  the  individual,  affects  even 
the  absolute  ruler  of  the  group.  "  Though  the  patriarch, 
for  we  must  not  yet  call  him  the  paterfamilias,  had  rights 
thus  extensive,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  lay  nnder 
an  equal  amplitude  of  obligations.  If  he  governed  the 
family  it  was  for  its  behoof.  If  he  was  lord  of  its 
possessions,  he  held  them  as  trustee  for  his  children  and 
kindred  «  *  *  the  family  in  fact  was  a  corporation; 
and  he  was  its  representative.'^  Here,  after  expressing  the 
doubt  whether  there  can  exist  in  the  primitive  niiiid  ideas 
80  abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  representation,  I  go 
on  to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  conception 
difficult  to  frame.  For  while  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hold 
his  possessions  "  in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprie- 
tary character,^'  he  is  said  to  have  unqualified  dominion 
over  children,  as  over  slaves,  extending  to  life  and  death; 
which  implies  that  though  he  possesses  the  greater  ri^t  of 
owning  subordinate  individuals  absolutely,  he  does  not 
possess  the  smaller  right  of  owning  absolutely  the  property 
used  by  them  and  himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being 
difficult  to  frame,  this  conception  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
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with  Sir  Henry  Maine's  description  of  the  Patria  Potestaa 
of  the  Bomans^  which  he  sietys  is  ^'  our  type  of  the  primeyal 
paternal  authority,''  and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while, 
daring  its  decline,  the  father's  power  over  the  son's  person 
became  nominal,  his  ''  rights  oyer  the  son's  property  were 
always  exercised  without  scmple."  And  I  may  also  name 
its  seeming  incongruity  with  the  fact  that  political  rulers 
who  haye  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  oyer  their  sub- 
jects, are  usually  also  riE^garded  as  in  theory  owners  of 
their  property:  instance  at  the  present  time  the  kings 
of  Daixomej,  Ajshanti,  Congo,  Cayor  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Passing  to  the  essential  question,  howeyer,  I  find  myself 
here  at  issue  not  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  only,  but  with 
other  writers  on  primitiye  social  states,  who  hold  that  all 
ownership  is  originally  tribal,  that  family  ownership  comes 
afterwards,  and  indiyidual  ownership  lost*  As  already  im- 
plied in  §  292,  the  eyidence  leads  me  to  belieye  that  from 
the  beginning  there  has  been  indiyidual  ownership  of 
such  things  as  could  without  difficulty  be  appropriated. 
True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights  of  property 
haye  not  acquired  definiteness — certain  though  it  may  be 
that  among  primitiye  men  the  moral  sanction  which  pro. 
perty  equitably  obtained  has  among  ourselyes,  is  lacking— 
obyious  as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  often  established  by 
right  of  the  strongest;  the  facts  show  us  that  in  the 
rudest  communities  there  is  a  priyate  holding  of  useful 
moyables  maintained  by  each  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
A  personal  monopoly  extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can 
readily  be  monopolized — a  proprietorship  not  yet  made 
definite  by  the  growth  of  social  regulations.  The  Tinneh 
who  "  regarding  all  property,  including  wiyes,  as  belonging 
to  the  strongest/'  show  us  in  a  typical  way  the  primitiye 
form  of  appropriation^  also  show  us  that  this  appropriation 
is  completely  personal;  since  they  "  bum  with  the  deceased 
all  his  effects."  Indeed,  eyen  apart  from  eyidence,  it  seems 
to  me  an  inadmissible  supposition  that  in  *'  the  infancy  of 
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sooiety  "  the  egoistic  saTage,  utterly  without  idea  of  jna^ice 
or  sense  of  responsibxlitjr,'  eonaoionsfy  held  his  belon^ngs 
on  behalf  of  those  depending  upon  him. 

One  more  element,  indirectly  if  not  dirdd>Iy  mvolred  in 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  is  thai  ^'tiie  infdacy  of 
society ''  is  characterized  by  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women.  While  each  male  desceodani  has  a<  capacity  ^^fco 
become  himself  the  bead  of  a  newfainily  and  the  root 
of  a  new  set  of  parental  powers/^  ''  a  woman  of  coarse 
has  no  capacity  of  the  kind^  and  no  title  aec6rdingly  io  the 
liberation  which  it  confers.  There  is  therefore  a  pecnliar 
contrivance  of  iirchaio  jurispradence  for  retaining  her  in 
the  bondage  of  the  ihmily  for  Ufe/^  And  th6  implicsiiibn 
appears  to  be  that  this  sliivery  of  women,  derived  fi^m 
the  patriarchal  state,  and  naturally' accompanied  by  in- 
ability to  hold  property,  has  been  slowly  mf^Sgated,  and 
the  rig^ht  of  private  poBsession  acquired;  as  the  primitive 
family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  uncivilised  i-aces, 
we  meet  with  facts  requiring  ns  to  qualify  this  proposi- 
tion. Though  in  tribes  of -^primitive  men,-  k'nofwirig  no  law 
but  that  of  brute  force,  entire  subjection  of  women  is  the 
rule,  yet  there  are  exefeptions,  both  in  societies  lower  than 
the  patriarchal  in  organization,  isAid  in  higher  societies  which 
bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  state.  We  learn  from 
Hodgson  that  among  the  Kocch,  who  tire  mainly  gorvemed 
by  "juries  of  elders,"  ''when  a  woman  dies  the  family 
property  goes  to  her  daughters.'*  Mason  tells  ns  of  the 
Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little  authority,  are  generally  elec- 
tive and  often  wanting,  that  ''  thc&ther  wills  his  property 
to  his  children.  *  *  *  Nothing  is  given  to  the  widow, 
but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property'tfll  her  death.** 
Writing  of  the  Elhasias,  Lieutenant -Steel  says  that  "the 
house  belongs  to  the  woman;  and  in  case  of  the  husband 
dying  or  being  sepiarated  from  her,  it  remains  her  property.'* 
Among  the  Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheritance  is  hot  that  of 
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pnmogenitDre,  uid  whose  ^isffcunBbipB,  where  they^vxilt, 
are  aoqnired  bjr.iUBrit,  St.  JDlm  teUa  as  tbrnt  at  tlio  Wife  ttoes 
aaeqnalBhireof  work  with  her  hnaband,  "atadiTorcoBheis 
entitled  to  half  &e  wealth  oreated  bj  their  mntmLlabonm  " ; 
Kid  BiijabBroohe.'WTiteaooiiceniiiigoeHaia  Land  Dyaka,  that 
"  the  mofit  powevf al  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old 
ladies,  who  <kften  told  me  tbat  all  the  land  and  inhabitauta 
belonged  to  diem."  North  America  fonuBhes  kindred  facta. 
Of  the  Aleatiaa  lalandera,  Banoroft,  in  agreement  with 
Baattau,  tells  ne  ihat  "rioh  women  ore  permitted  to  indnlgw 
in  two  hosbands  "  :  ownership  of  property  hy  females  being 
implied.  AmoDg  the  Nootkas,  in  case  of  divorce  there  is 
"  a  strict  dirision  of  propertj  " — the  wife  taking  both  wh&t 
she  brought  and  wbab  die  has  made;  and  similarly  among 
the  Spohsnes,  "  oil  household  goods  are  oonaideTed  the 
wife's  property,"  and;  there  .5s  an  equitable  dirision 
of  property  op  diaaolntidn  of  marriage.  Agam,  of  the 
Iroqabis,  whoj  considerably  adraooed  as'  we,  hare  .Been, 
were  ehoo^n  bp  their  stiU-sandving  system  of  descent 
it  the  female  line,  unat  to  haT6  passed  through  Ihe 
patriarchal  stage,  we  read  that  Hit  pvoprietary  rights  of 
hosband  and  wife  Temained  distinct;  and  fartkec,  that 
in  case  of  s^wr^ioa  tite  children  went  with  the  motherk 
Still  more  stry^ing  is  Jtbe  inatiince  sappUed  byihe.peaae- 
iO>le,  indiutrions,  freelyTg^refned  Pneblbs;  whose  wom^i^ 
otherwise  occupying  ^good  pcBitictaB>  not  only  inherit  pro^ 
perty,  but,  in  some  casee^  make'  exclusive  claims  to  it. 
A&io^  too,  whom  the  condition,  of  women  is  in  most 
respects  low,  bat  where  desoeat  in  the  female  line  e0n> 
tinaes,  fiunishcs  examples..  Shabeeny  tells  as  that  in 
IKmbuctoD,  a  son's  share  o£  the  father's  property  ia 
dclable  ikxt  of  a  daughter.  Destribing  the  coatoms  of  ih» 
pecqile- above  the  Yellala .  falls  on  the  Cozlgo,  Tnokey  si^s 
fowls,  eggs,  manio^  and  &ai(B,  "  seem  all  to  belong  to  the 
women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without  first  con- 
salting  thwr  wives,  to  whom  the  beads  are  given." 
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Thus  there  are  many  things  at  variance  with  the  theory 
which  sets  oat  by  assnming  that  '^  the  infancy  of  society  '*  iir 
exhibited  in  the  patriarchal  group.  As  was  implied  in  the 
chapters  on  the  "Primitive  Relations  of  the  Sexes/'  on 
"  Promiscuity/'  on  "  Polyandry,"  the  earliest  societies  wore 
without  domestic  organization  as  they  were  without  political 
organization.  Instead  of  a  patemally-g^yemed  cluster,  at 
once  family  and  rudimentary  State,  there  was  at  first  an 
aggregate  of  males  and  females  without  settled  arrange- 
ments, and  haying  no  relations  save  those  established  by 
force  and  changed  when  the  stronger  willed. 

§  819.  And  here  we  come  in  face  of  the  &ct  before 
obliquely  glanced  at,  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  hypothesis 
takes  account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than 
the  pastoral  or  agricultural.  The  groups  he  describes  as 
severally  formed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants, 
slaves,  flocks,  and  herds,  are  groups  implying  that  animals 
of  several  kinds  have  been  domesticated.  But  before  the 
domestication  of  animals  was  achieved,  there  passed  long 
stages  stretching  back  through  pre-historic  times.  To  under- 
stand the  patriarchal  group,  we  must  inquire  how  it  grew 
out  of  the  less«organized  gproups  which  preceded  it. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kind 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbivorous  animals  entailed. 
Where  pasture  is  abundant  and  covers  large  areas,  the 
keeping  of  flocks  and  herds  does  not  necessitate  separation 
into  very  small  clusters  :  instance  the  Comanches,  who,  with 
their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle,  which  the  members 
of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.  But  where  pasture  is  not 
abundant,  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  cattle  cannot  be  kept 
together  in  great  numbers ;  and  their  owners  consequently 
have  to  part.  Naturally,  the  division  of  the  owners  will 
be  into  such  clusters  as  are  already  vaguely  marked  off  in 
the  original  aggregate :  individual  men  with  such  women  as 
they  have  taken  possession  of,  such  uiimals  as  they  have  ac« 
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quired  by  force  or  otherwise^  sad  all  their  o&er  belongings, 
will  wander  liitber  and  thither  in  search  of  food  for  their 
flheep  and  oxen.  As  already  pointed  out,  we  have,  in  pre- 
pnetoral  stages,  aa  among  the  Buahmen,  cases  where  scarcity 
of  wild  food  necessitates  parting  into  very  amaW  groopa; 
and  clearly  when,  instead  of  game  and  vermin  to  he  caoght, 
cattle  have  to  be  fed,  the  distribution  of  pastorage,  here  in 
larger  there  in  smaller  oases,  will  determine  the  numbers  of 
animals,  and  cooaequoatly  of  haman  beings,  which  can  keep 
together.  In  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  have 
a  traditional  illustration. 

Thus  recognizing  the  natural  origin  of  the  wandering 
family  group,  let  us  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  system  of  a  society  is 
evolved  in  the  course  of  conflicts  with  environing  societies. 
Between  pastoral  hordes  which  hare  become  separate,  and 
in  course  of  time  alien,  there  mast  arise,  as  between  other 
groups,  antagonisms:  caused  sometimes  by  appropriation  of 
strayed  cattle,  sometimes  by  encroachments  upon  grazing 
uress  monopolized.  But  now  mark  a  difference.  In  a  tribe 
of  archaic  type,' such  ascendancy  as  war  from  time  to  time 
gives  to  a  man  who  is  superior  in  strength,  will,  or  cunniag, 
oommcmty  fails  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (^  250)  ] 
since  his  power  is  regai^dsd  with  jealousy  by  men  who  are 
in  other  respects  his  eqnals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  poRtoi-al 
horde.  The  tendency  which  war  between  groups  has  to 
evolve  a  head  in  each  group,  here  finds  a  member  pre* 
pared  for  the  place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at 
the  oat»ot  was  by  right  of  the  strong  hand,  leader,  owner, 
master,  of  wife,  children,  and  all  he  carried  With  him.  In 
the  preooding  stage  his  actions  were  bo  some  extent  under 
check  by  other  men  of  the  tribe ;  now  they  are  not.  Ilia 
Bona  could  early  become  hunters  and  carry  on  their  lives 
independently;  now  they  cannot. 

Mote  a  second  difference.  Separation  from  other  men 
brings  into  greater  clearness  the  fact  that  the  childreu  are 
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not  ovlj  the  wife's  dkildreni  but  Iiis  children ;  and  farther 
sinoe  among  its  neighbours  his  groap  is  natnraUy  distin- 
guished by  his  name^  the  children  spoken  of  as  members  of 
his  gronp  are  otherwise  spolcen  of  as  his  children.  The  estab- 
lishment of  male  descent  is  thus  facilitated.  Simnltaneonsly 
there  is  apt  to  come  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the 
eldest  son:  the  first  to  give  efficient  aid  to  the  &iher/the 
first  to  reach  manhood^  the  first  likely  to  many  and  have 
duldren^  he  is  nsnally  the  one  on  whom  the  powers 
of  the  father  devolve  as  he  declines  and  dies,  nins  the 
average  tendency  through  successive  generations  will  be  for 
the  eldest  male  to  beopme  head  of  the  inoreasingp  group; 
alike  as  &mily  ruler  and  political  ruler — ^the  patriarch. 

At  the  same  tinie  industrial  co^-operation  is  fostered. 
Savages  of  the  lowest  types  get  roots  and  berries,  shell- 
fish, vermin>  small  animals,  etc.^  without  joint  action. 
Among  those  who,  having  reached  the  advanced  hunting 
stage,  capture  large  animals^  a  eonsideiuble  combination  is 
implied,  though  of  an  irreguUr  kind.  But  on  rising  to  the 
stage  in  which  flocks  and  herds  have  to  be  daily  pastured 
and  guarded,  and  their  products  daily  utilized^  combined 
actions  of  many  kinds  are  necessitated;  and  under  the 
patriarchal  rule  these  become  regulomed  by  appor^nment 
of  duties.  This  co-ordination  of  functions  and  consequent 
mutual  dependence  of  parts,  conduce  to  consolidation  of 
the  group  as  an  organic  whole.  Gradually  it  becomes  im* 
practicable  for  any  member  to  carry  on  his  life  by  himself.: 
deprived  not  only  of  the  family  aid  and  pix>teotion,  but  of 
the  food  and  clothing  yielded  by  the  domesticated  animals. 
So  that  the  industrial  arrangements  conspire  with  the 
governmental  arrangements  to  produce  a  welI*oompactcd 
aggregate,  internally  coherent  and  externally  marked  off 
definitely  from  other  aggregates. 

This  process  is  furthered  by  disappearance  of  ihe  less- 
developed.  Other  things  equal,  those  groups  which  are 
most  subordinate  to  their  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battle. 
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Other  things  eqnal,  those  ^liich,  sabBUtting  to  commatidfl 
longer,  hare  t^wn  into  larger  groaps  -will  thaa  benefit. 
And  other  things  equal,  adrantages-  will  be  gmned  by  those 
in  which,  under  dtcbatioQ  of  the  patriarch,  the  indnetrial 
co-operation  has  been  rendered  efficient.  60  that  hy 
BUTvinX  of  the  fittest  aniong  pastoral  gronpe'  stirnggling 
for  existence  with  one  another,  those  whkh'  otwdience  to 
their  heads  and  mutual  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the 
strongest,  will  .be  those  to  spread ;  and  in  course  -of  time 
the  patriarchal  t^pe  will  thus  become  Wdl  marked.  -  Mot, 
indeed,  that  entire  disappearanee  of  less-organ^ed  gronpa 
must  result;  since  regions  farourable  to  Uie  process 
described,  facilitate  the  surriral  of  smaller  hordes,  pmrsoin^ 
lives  more  predator;'  and  less  pastoral.  So  that  there  may 
simultaneously  grow  np  larger  clusters  whicA  dierelop  into 
pastoral  tribes,  and  smaller  olust^rs  which  subsisi  mainly  by 
robbing  tiicm. 

Mark  next  how,  under  -these  cironmetanoes,'  there  arise 
certain  arrangements  respeeting  ownerehip.  The  divisioQ 
presupposed  by  indiridoatiaation  of  property,  cannot  be 
carried  far  without  appliauoes  which  sarage  life  doe6  nr-t 
furnish.  Measures  of  time,  measures  of  quantity,  measitres 
of  Talue,  are  required.  When  from  the  primiti 70  appro- 
priation of  things  foand,  caught,  or  mode,  we  pass  to  the 
acquisition  of  things  by  barter  and  by  service,  we  see  -that, 
approximate  equali^  of  value  between  the  ezohaaged  things 
is  implied;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognized  equivalence, 
which  most  be  exceptional,  there  will  be  great  resistanoe 
to  barter.  Among  savages;  therefore;  property  extends  but 
'  little  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  prooitre  for  himself > 
l^dred  obstacles  ooour  in  the  pasttwal  group.  How  can 
the  value  of  the  labour  contributed  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  meaaored  ?  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattis 
close  at  hand ;  to-morrow  he  most  dnve  them  fav  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  in  rich 
paatore ;  and  in  a  tegion  next  visildd  the  she^  disperse  in 
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Bearch  of  scauty  food|  and  lie  has  great  trouble  in  getting 
in    the    strayed    ones.      No    accounts    of    labour     spent 
by  either  can    be  kept,  and  there   are  no  current   rates 
of  wages   to    give    ideas    of   their   respective    claims   to 
shares  of  produce.     The  work  of  the  daughter  or  the  bond- 
woman, who  milks  and  who  fetches  water^  now  from  a  well 
at  hand  and  now  from  one  further  off,  varies  from  day  to 
day ;  and  its  worth,  as  compared  with  the  worths  of  other 
works,  cannot  be  known.      So   with  the  preparation   of 
skins,  the  making  of  clothing,  the  setting  up  of  tents.     All 
these  miscellaneous  services,  differing  in  arduousneas^  dura- 
tion, skill,  cannot  be  paid  for  in  money  or  produce  while 
there  exists  neither  currency  nor  market  in   which    the 
relative  values  of  articles  and  labours  may  be  established 
by  competition.    Doubtless  a  bargain  for  services  rudely 
estimated  as  worth  so  many  cattle  or  sheep,  may  be  entered 
into.     But  beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of   payment, 
admitting  of  but   very  rough    equivalence,   cannot    con- 
veniently be  carried  out  with  all  members  of  the  group, 
there  is   the  fact  that   even   supposing  it  to   be   carried 
out,  the  members  of  the  group  cannot  separately  utilize 
their  respective  portions.     The  sheep  have  to  be  herded 
together :  it  would  never  do  to  send  them  out  in  small  divi* 
sions,  each  requiring  its  attendant.     The  milk  which  cows 
yield  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  mass — could  not  without 
great  loss  of  labour  be  taken  by  so  many  separate  milk- 
^laids  and   treated  afterwards  in  separate  portions.     So 
is  it  throughout.     The  members  of  the  group  are  natur- 
ally led  into  the  system  of  giving  their  respective,  labours 
and  satisfying  from  the  produce  their  respective   wants : 
they  have   to  live  as  a  corporate  body.     The  patriarch, 
at  once  family-head,  director  of   industry,   owner  of  all 
members  of   the  group   and  its  belongiqgs,  regulates  the 
labour  of  his  dependents;  and,  maintaining  them  out  of 
the  common  stock  that  results,  is  restrained  in  his  distribu- 
tion, as  in  his  conduct  at  large,  only  by  traditional  custom 
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and  b^  the  prospect  of  resistance  and  secession  if  he  dis> 
regards  too  far  the  average  opinion. 

The  mention  of  secession  introdnces  a  remaining  trait  of 
the  patriarchal  gronp.  Small  societies,  mostly  at  enmity 
with  snrronnding  societies,  are  anxious  to  increase  the 
nnmbers  of  their  men,  that  they  may  be  stronger  for  war. 
Hence  sometimes  female  infanticide,  that  the  rearing  of 
males  may  l>e  &cilitated;  hence  in  some  places,  as  parts  of 
Africa,  a  woman  is  forgiven  any  amunnt  of  irregularity  if 
she  bears  many  children;  hence  the  fact  that  among  the 
Hebrews  barrenness  was  a  reproach.  This  wish  to  strengthen 
itself  by  adding  to  its  fighting  members,  leads  each  group 
to  welcome  fngttives  from  other  gronps.  Everywhere 
and  in  all  times,  there  goes  on  desertion — sometdmeB  of 
rebels,  sometimes  of  criminals.  Stories  of  feudal  ^es, 
telling  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  who,  being  ill-treated 
or  in  danger  of  punishment,  escape  and  take  service  with 
other  princes  or  nobles,  remind  ns  of  what  goes  on  at  the 
present  day  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  where  the  dependonta 
of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too  harshly  leave  him  and  join 
some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of  what  goes  on  among  such 
wandering  South  American  tribes  as  the  Goroados,  members 
of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  as  impolse 
prompts.  And  that  with  pastoral  peoples  the  like  occurs, 
we  have  direct  evidence :  Pallas  tells  ns  of  the  Kalmucks 
and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  a  chief, '  desert  and 
go  over  to  other  chiefs.  Occasionally  occnrring  every- 
where,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies  of 
incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth — 
«xchange  of  names,  mingling  of  portions  of  blood,  etc. 
— by  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  made  one  in  notnre 
with  those  he  has  joined.  What  happens  when  the 
group,  instead  of  being  of  the  hunting  type,  is  of  the 
patriarchal  type?  Adoption  into  the  tribe  now  becomes 
adoption  into  the  family.  The  two  being  one — the  family 
being  otherwise  called,  as  in  Hebrew,  "tlie  tent" — political 
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inoorporation  is  the  same  thing  ua  domestic  incorporation. 
And  adoption  into  the  family,  thos  establislied  as  a 
seqnence  of  primitive  adoption  into  the  tribe^  long*  persists 
in  the  derived  societies  when  its  original  meaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  test  this  interpretation.^  Distinct  in  nature 
as  are  sandiy  races  leading  p^hstoral  lives^  we   find  that 
they  have  evolved  this  social  type  wl^eu  sabject  to  these 
particular  conditions.    That  it  was  the  type  among'  early 
Semites  does  not  need  saying :  they^  in  factj  having  largely 
served  to  exemplify  its  traits.   That  the  Aryans  daring  their 
nomadic  stage  displayed  it»  is  implied  by  the  accoont  given 
above  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  investigations  and  inferences. 
We  find  it  again  among  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  and 
again  among  wholly  alien  peoples  inhabiting  South  Africa. 
Of  the  HotteiELtots^  who^  exclusively  pastoral,  differ  from 
the  neighbouring  Bechoanas  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cultivating 
the  soil  at  all,  we  learn  from  ,Kolben  that  all  estates  "  de- 
scend to  the  eldest  son,  or,  where  a  son  is  wanting,  to  the 
next  n^kle  relation '';  and  ''an  eldest  son  may  after  his 
father's  death  retain  his  brothers  and  si9ter8  in  a  sort  of 
slavery.''     Let  ns  note,  too,  that  among  the  neighbouring 
DamaraSy  who,  also  exclusively  pastoral,  are  unlike  in  the 
reject  that  kinship  in  the  female  line  still  partially  sur- 
vives, patriarchal  organization,  whether  of  the  family  or  the 
tribe,  is  but  little  developed;  and  the  subordination  small; 
and  furthto,.  that  among  the  Kaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
measure  pastoral  are  partly  agricultural,  patriarchal  rule, 
private  and  public,  is  qualified. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  under  no  other  condi- 
tions than  those  of  the  pastoral  state  does  this  family  type 
occur.  We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  vrith  a 
direct  transition  from  the  huixtii^g  life  to  the  agricultural 
life.  But  it  would  appear  that  usually  this  direct  transi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  different  set  of  changes.  Where, 
AS  in  Polynesia,  pastoral  life  has  been  impossible,  or 
where,  as  in  Peril  and  Mexico,  we  have  no  reason   to 
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gappose  that  it  erer  eziBted,  the  political  and  domeetlo 
urangemeDta,  atill  charocteriBed  maoh  or  little  by  the 
primitiTe  Sfstein  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  have  ac- 
quired qoalified  forms  of  male  descent  and  its  oonoomitant 
arrangements;  bat  .they  appear  to  hare  done  so  nnder 
pressnTe  of  the  inAoencda  which  habitnal  ntilitaney  main- 
tains. We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  the  statement  of 
Gomara  respeebing  the  PernTiana,  that  "nophewa  inherit, 
and  not  bods,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Tncaa."  Still 
better  are  ira  shoTm  it  bysondly  Airioan  statee.  Among 
the  Coast  Kegroes^  whose .  kin^ps  are  ordinarily  throogh 
females,  whose  varioos  societies  are  Tarioosly  governed  and 
most  of  them  very  unstable,  male  descent  has  been  estab- 
lished in  some  of  the  Icm^oms.  The  Inland  Kegroes,  too, 
similarly  retaining  as  a  rule  descent  in  the  female  line,  alike 
in  the  State  and  in  the  family,  have  acquired  ia  their  public 
and  private  arrangements,  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  Bystero  j  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
Congo.  Further,  in  the  powerful  kingdopi  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  has  become  stable  and  absolute,  mole 
Baocession  and  primogeniture  fire  completely  estAblished, 
and  in  the  lesa-despotioally  governed  Ashanti,  partially 
established. 

Bat  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  may  or  may 
not  arise  under  other  conditions,  ve  may  safely  say  that 
the  psfitoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  development  of  it. 
From  the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  ooroUary 
th^  there  goes  (»i  integration  of  any  groDp  of  like  units 
fiisuiltaneously  exposed  to  forces  tbat  are  like  in  kind, 
WQunt,  and  direction  {Fint  Pritieiples,  ^§  168,  168) ;  and 
obviously  the  members  of  a  waqdering  family,  kept  to>- 
gether  by  joint  interests  and  jointly  in  antagonism  with 
other  such  famiUeSi  will  become  more  integrated  than 
the  members  of  a  family  associated  with  other  families  in  a 
primitive  tribe,  oU  the  members  of  which  have  certain  joint 
interests  and  are  jointly  in  aotagonism  with  external  tribes 
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Just  as  we  have  seen  tliat  larger  social  aggregates  beconie 
coherent  by  the  co-operation  of  their  members  in  conflict 
with  neighbouring  like  aggregates ;  so  with  this  smallest 
social  aggregate  constituted  by  the  nomadic  family.     Of  the 
differentiations  that  simultaneously  arise,  the  same  may  be 
said.    As  the  government  of  a  larger  society  is  evolved 
during  its  struggles  with  other  such  societies;  so  is  the 
government  of  this  smallest  society.  And  as  here  the  society 
and  the  family  are  one^  the  development  of  the  regulative 
structure  of  the  society  becomes  the  development  of  the 
regulative  family-structure.     Moreover^  analogy   suggests 
that  the  higher  organization  given  by  this  discipline  to  the 
&mily  group^  makes  it  a  better  component  of  societies  after- 
wards formed,  than  are  family  groups  which  hare  not  passed 
through  this  discipline.    Already  we  have  seen  that  great 
nations  arise  only  by  aggregation  and  re-aggregation :  small 
communities  have  first  to  acquire  some  consolidation  and 
structure ;  then  they  admit  of  union  into  compK>and  com- 
munities, which,  when  well  integrated,  may  again  be  com- 
pounded into  still  larger  communities  ;  and  so  on.     It  now 
appears  that  social  evolution  is  most  favoured  when  this 
process  begins  with  the  smallest   groups — the  families: 
such  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  the  way  de- 
scribed, and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-componnded, 
having  originated  the  highest  societies. 

An  instructive  analogy  between  social  organisms  and 
individual  Organisms  supports  this  inference.  In  a  passage 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted  a  clause.  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  using  a  metaphor  which  Biology  furnishes,  says  : — 
''All  branches  of  human  society  may  or  may  not  have 
been  developed  from  joint  families  which  arose  out  of 
an  original  patriarchal  cell ;  but,  wherever  the  Joint 
Family  is  an  institution  of  an  Aryan  race,  we  see  it 
springing  from  such  a  cell,  and,  when  it  dissolves,  we 
see  it  dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  cells  :'^  thus 
implying  that  as  the   cell    is  the  proximate   component 
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of  the  iadividaal  ot^nism,  bo  tlie  family  is  the  proximate 
compoDent  of  the  soei&l  orgnnism.  But  in  either  case  this, 
though  generally  tme,  is  not  entirely  tsne;  and  the  qualifi- 
cation required  is  extremely  snggestire.  hon  down. in  the 
animal  kingdom  exist  creatures  not  possessing  the  definito 
cell-strnctnre — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm  without 
limiting  membranes  and  even  without  nnolsi.  There  arc 
also  certain  types  prod  need  by  aj^regatiou  of  snch 
Protozoa ;  and  tbongh  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  indi- 
vidual components  of  one  of  these  campound  Ftyramini- 
yera  have  nuclei,  yet  they  have  none  of  the  definiteness  cd 
developed  cells.  In  types  above  these,  however,  it  is  other- 
wise ;  every  coelenterate,  molluecous,  annnlose,  or  verbet- 
brate  animal,  begins  as  a  cluster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells. 
Whence  it  would  aeem  that  the  unorganised  portion  of  proto- 
plasm constituting  the  lowest  animal,  oanuot,  by  union  with 
others  such,  furnish  the  basis  for  a  higher  animal ;  and  that 
the  simplest  aggregates  have  to  become  definitely  devel- 
oped before  they  can  form  larger  aggregates  oapaUe  of 
much  development.  Similarly  with  sooieties.  The  tribes 
in  which  the  family  is  vague  and  unsettled  remain  politi- 
cally nnorganized.  Sundry  partially-civilised  peoples  cha- 
racterized by  some  definiteness  and  coherence  of  family 
structure,  have  attained  corresponding  heights  of  social 
structure.  And  the  highestorganizations  have  been  reached 
by  nations  compounded  out  of  family  groups  which  hod  pre- 
viously become  highly  organized. 

§  320.  And  now,  limiting  oar  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Benry  Maine  for  showing  u^ 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas,  oostoms,  laws,  and 
arrangements,  have  been  derived  from  those  which  charac- 
terized the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  life,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature ;  and  the  resulting  tradition^ 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  acoompanying  sentiments,  b^. 
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oome  difficult  to   change.     Hence,  on   prissing^  from  the 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  agricultural  life,  the 
patriarchal  type  of  family  with  its  established  traits,  per- 
sisted, and  gave  its  stamp  to  the  social  structures  which 
gradually  arose.    As  Sir   Henry  Maine    says — ''All    the 
larger  groups  which  make  up  the  primitire  societies  in 
which  the  patriarchal  family  occurs,  are  seen  to  be  multi- 
plications of  it,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselves    more  or 
less  formed  on  its  model/'     The  divisions  which  grow  up 
as    the    family    multiplies    become    distinct     in    various 
degrees.     ''  In  the  joint  undivided  family  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  stirpes,  or  stocks,  which  are  only  known  to  European 
law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  actual  divisions  of  the 
family,  and  live   together  in  distinot  parts  of   the   com- 
mon dwelling  ; "  and  similarly  in  some  pt^rts  of  Europe. 
In  the  words  of  another  writer — *'  The  Bulgarians^  like  the 
Russian  peasantry,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal   method, 
and  fathers  and  married  sons,  with  their    children  and 
children's  children,  live  under  the   same  roof   until  the 
grand&ther  dies.    As  each  son  in  his  turn  gets  married, 
•a   new  room  is   added  to   the   old   building,  until   with 
"the  new  generation  there  will  often  be  twenty  or  thirty 
people  living  under  the  same  roof,  all  paying  obedience  and 
respect  to  the  head  of  the  family.''    From  further  multipli- 
<;ation  results  the  village  conmiunity ;  in  which  the  house- 
holds, and  in  part  the  landed  properties,  have  become  dis- 
tinct.    And  then    where    larger    populations    arise,    and 
different  stocks  are  locally  mingled,  there  are  formed  such 
groups  within  groups  as  those  constituting,  among  thu 
Romans,   the  family,  the  house,  and  the  tribe :   common 
ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  persistence  of  patriarchal  structures  under 
new  conditions,  naturally  goes  persistence  of  patriarchal 
principles.  There  is  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male ;  some- 
times continuing,  as  in  Roman  Law,  to  the  extent  of  life 
and  death  power  over   wife   and   children.    There  long 
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BnrriTus,  too,  the  general  idea  that  the  ofiTencee  of  tlie 
indiyidaal  are  the  offences  of  the  groap  to  which  he  be- 
longs; and,  as  a  conseqaenoe,  there  sarvirea  the  practice 
of  holding  the  gronp  responsible  and  inflicting  punishment 
npon  it.  There  come  the  system  of  agnatic  kinship,  and 
the  resulting  laws  of  inheritance.  And  there  develops  the 
anceator-worahip  in  which  there  join  gronps  of  family, 
honse,  tribe,  etc,  that  are  large  in  proportion  as  the 
ancestor  is  remote.  These  results,  however,  here  briefly 
indicated,  do  not  now  concern  ns ;  they  have  to  be  treated 
of  more  as  social  than  as  domestic  phenomena. 

But  with  one  further  general  truth  which  Sir  Henry 
Uaine  brings  into  view,  we  are  concerned — the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  faoiily.  "  The  unit  of  an  ancient  society  was  the 
Family,"  he  ssya,  and  "  of  a  modem  society  the  Individual." 
Now  excluding  those  archaic  types  of  society  in  which,  aa 
we  have  seen,  the  family  is  ondevoloped,  this  generalisation 
appears  to  be  amply  supported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  one  of 
profound  importance.  If,  recalling  the  abore  suggestions 
respecting  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  family,  we  ask 
what  muat  happen  when  the  causes  which  joined  in  forming 
it  are  removed,  and  replaced  by  antagonistic  cauiies,  we 
shall  understand  why  this  change  has  taken  place.  In  the 
lowest  groups,  while  there  continues  co-operation  in  war 
and  the  chase  among  individuals  belonging  to  di&erent 
stocks,  the  family  remains  vague  and  incoherent,  and  the 
individual  is  the  unit.  But  when  the  imperfectly-formed 
families  with  their  domesticated  animals,  separate  into 
distinct  groups,  and  the  family  and  the  society  are  thus 
made  identical — when  the  oo-operations  carried  on  are  be- 
tween individuals  domestically  related  as  well  as  socially 
related,  then  the  &mily  beeomes  defined,  compact,  or- 
ganised; and  ita  controlling  agency  gains  strength  because 
it  is  at  once  parental  and  political.  This  organization 
which  the  pastoral  group  gets  by  being  at  once  family  and 
jHiciety,  and  which  is  gradually  perfected  by  conflict  and 
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■onriyal   of  the   fittesti  it  carries  into   settled    life.     Bnl 
settled    life    entails    mnltiplioation    into    nnmcrons    sncli 
gpronps   adjacent  to  one  another;   and  in  these   changed 
cirenmstances,  each  of  the  gronps  is  sheltered  from  some 
of  the  actions  which   originated  its  organization   and  ex- 
posed  to    other   actions   which    tend    to    disorganize   it. 
Though  there  still  arise  quarrels  among  the   mnltiplTing 
families^  jet,  as  their  blood*relationship  is  now  a  familiar 
thonght^  which  persists  longer  than  it  would  hare  done 
had  they  wandered  away    from    one   another  generation 
after    generation^    the   check    to    antagonism   is    greater. 
Further^  the  worship    of   a  common  ancestor^    in   which 
they  can  now  more  readily  join  at  settled  intervals^  acts  as 
a  restraint  on  their  hatreds^  and  so  holds  them  together. 
Again^   the  &mily  is  no  longer  liable  to  be   separately 
attacked  by  enemies ;  but  a  number  of  the  adjacent  families 
are  simultaneously  invaded  and  simultaneously  resist:  co- 
operation among  them  is  induced.      Throughout  subse- 
quent stages  of  social  growth  this  co-operation  increases; 
and  the  families  jointly  exposed  to  like  external  forces  tend 
to  integrate.     Already  we  have  seen  that  by  a  kindred  pro- 
cess such  communities  as  tribes,  as  feudal  lordships^  as  small 
kingdoms,  become  consolidated  into  larger  communities; 
and  that  along  with  the  consolidation  caused  by  co-opera- 
tion, primarily  for  offence  and  defence  and  subsequently  for 
other  purposes,  there  goes  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
divisions  between  them,  and  a  substantial  fusion.     Here  we 
recogfuize  the   like  process  as  taking   place   with  these 
smalledt  groups.     Quite  harmonizing  with  this  general  in- 
terpretation are  the  special  interpretations  which  Sir  Henry 
Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas  among  the 
Romans.     He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had  to  perform 
their  civil  and  military  functions  on  a  footing  of  equality 
wholly  unlike  their  domestic  footing;  and  how  the   oon- 
sequent  separate  acquisition  of    authority,  power,  spoils, 
etc.,  by  the  son,  gradually  undermined  the  paternal  des- 
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potlem.  Individuals  of  the  family,  ceasing  to  work  to- 
gether exclosirely  in  their  anlike  relations  to  one  another, 
aod  coming  to  work  together  under  like  relations  to 
State-aathority  and  to  enemies,  the  public  co-operation  and 
Bubordination  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  private  oo-opera- 
tion  and  subordination.  Not  only  militant  actirities  but 
alao  indnstrial  actinties,  in  the  large  ^gregatea  erentoolly 
formed,  conduced  to  this  reanlt.  In  a  recent  work  on 
Bosnia  and  Seraegovintt,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  describing 
the  Sotaronio  hoose-communities,  which  are  dissolving  under 
tlie  Btreaa  of  industrial  competition,  says — "  The  truth  is, 
that  the  incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened 
by  the  sense  of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub- 
divided." 

And  now  let  as  note  the  marvellouH  parallel  between  this 
change  iu  the  structure  of  the  social  organism  and  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  organism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  the  components  which,  by  aggre- 
gation, lay  the  foundations  of  the  higher  organisms ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  sooial  groups  are 
those  oat  of  which,  by  composition,  the  higher  sooiettes 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  me  odd  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individoal  organisms,  the  aggregated  cells  which 
form  the  embryo,  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separate- 
ness,  gradually  give  place  to  structures  in  which  the  cell- 
form  is  greatly  masked  and  almost  lost;  so  in  the  social 
organism,  the  family  groups  and  compound  family  groups 
which  were  the  original  components,  eventntdly  lose  their 
distingnif^blenesB,  raid  there  arise  structures  formed  of 
mingled  individuals  belonging  to  many  different  stocks. 

^  321.  A  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  policy,  remains — Is  there  any  limit  to  this  dis- 
integration of  the  family  F 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved    the    larger    family-aggregates,  dissipating    the 
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bribe  and  the  gens  and  leaying  only  the  family  properj 
has  long  been  completed ;  and  already  there  have  tidcen 
plaoe  partial  disintegrations  of  the  family  proper.  Along 
with  changes  which^  for  family  responsibility^  substitnied 
individoal  responsibility  in  respect  of  offences,  have  gone 
changes  which,  in  some  degpree,  have  absolved  the  family 
from  responsibility  for  its  members  in  other  respects. 
When  by  Poor  Laws  public  provision  was  made  for  chil- 
dren whom  their  parents  did  not  or  could  not  adequately 
support,  society  in  so  far  assumed  &mily-functions  ;  as 
also  when  undertaking,  in  a  measure,  the  charge  of  parents 
not  supported  by  their  children.  Legislation  has  of  late 
further  relaxed  &mily-bonds  by  relieving  parents  from  the 
care  of  their  children's  minds,  and  in  place  of  education 
under  parental  direction  establishing  education  under  State- 
direction  ;  and  where  the  appointed  authorities  have  found 
it  needful  partially  to  clothe  neglected  children  before  they 
could  be  taught,  and  even  to  whip  children  by  police  agency 
for  not  going  to  school,*  they  have  still  further  substituted 
for  the  responsibility  of  parents  a  national  responsibility. 
This  recognition  of  the  individual,  even  when  a  child,  as 
the  social  unit,  rather  than  the  family,  has  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  thi^t  by  many  the  paternal  duty  of  the  State 
is  assumed  as  self-evident;  and  criminals  are  called  ''our 
failures." 

Are  these  disintegrations  of  the  family  parts  of  a  normal 
]>rogres8  T  Are  we  on  our  way  to  a  condition  like  that 
reached  by  sundry  communistic  aggregates  in  America  and 
elsewhere  f  In  these,  along  with  community  of  property, 
and  along  with  something  approaching  to  community  of 
wires,  there  goes  community  in  the  care  of  offspring :  the 
family  is  entirely  disintegrated  and  individuals  are  alone 
the  units  recognized.  We  have  made  sundry  steps  towards 
such  an  organization.  Is  the  taking  of  those  which  remain 
only  a  matter  of  time  f 

•  See  Timet,  28th  Feb.,  1877. 
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To  this  question  &  distinct  uiBwer  is  furnished  hj  those 
biological  generalizations  with  irhich  we  set  out.  In 
Chap.  II.  were  indicated  the  facts  that,  with  advaoce 
tov^rda  the  highest  animal  types,  there  goes  increase  of 
the  period  during  which  oSspring  are  cared  for  by  parents ; 
that  in  the  human  race  parental  care,  extending  through- 
oat  childhood,  becomes  elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged; 
and  that  among  the  highest  members  of  the  highest 
races,  it  continnes  into  early  nunhood ;  providing  numerous 
aids  to  material  welfare,  tiding  precautions  for  moral  dis- 
cipline, and  employing  complex  agencies  for  intellectual 
culture.  Moreover,  we  saw  that  along  with  this  lengthening 
and  strengthening  of  the  solicitude  of  parent  for  child, 
there  grew  up  a  reciprocal  solicitnde  of  child  for  parent. 
Among  ereu  the  highest  animals  of  sub-human  types, 
this  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  ofbpring  is  absolutely 
wanting.  In  the  lower  human  races  it  is  but  feebly  marked: 
f^ed  fathers  and  mothers  being  here  killed  and  there  left  to 
die  of  starvation ;  and  it  becomes  gradoally  more  marked  aa 
we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized  races.  Are  we  in  the 
course  of  further  evolution  to  reverse  all  this  f  Hare  those 
parental  and  filial  bonds  which  have  been  growing  closer 
and  stronger  daring  the  latter  stages  of  organic  develop- 
ment, suddenly  become  untrustworthy?  and  is  the  social 
bond  to  be  trusted  in  place  of  them  ?  Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  have  mode  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties 
a  source  of  high  pleasure,  to  be  now  regarded  as  valueless ; 
and  is  the  sense  of  public  duty  to  children  at  large,  to  be 
cultivated  by  each  man  and  woman  as  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathies  ? 
Possibly  Father  Noyes  and  his  disciples  at  Oneida  Croek, 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  these  questions  j  but  probably  tew 
others  will  join  in  the  Yea — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  bound  to  join- 
So  far  fi-om  expecting  disintegration  of  the  family  to 
go  further,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  already 
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gone  too  far.  Probably  tbe  rliTtlim  of  change,  conforming 
to  its  nsual  law,  has  carried  ns  from  the  one  extreme  a 
long  way  towards  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  return  moTe- 
meut  is  to  be  looked  for.  A  sngg^stire  parallel  maj  be 
named.  In  early  stages  the  only  parental  and  filial  kinship 
formally  recognized  was  that  of  mother  and  child ;  after 
which^  in  the  slow  course  of  progress  was  reached  tbe  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  male  kinship— the  kinship  of  child  to 
mother  being  ignored ;  after  which  there  came  in  another 
long  period  the  establishment  of  kinship  to  both.  Simikirly, 
from  a  state  in  which  family*gronps  were  alono  recognised 
and  individuals  ignored,  we  are  moving  towards  an  opposite 
state  in  which  ignoring  of  the  family  and  recognition  of 
the  individual  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making,  not  the 
mature  individual  only,  the  social  anit,  but  also  theiininatore 
individual;  from  which  extreme  we  may  expect  a  recoil 
towards  that  .medium  state  in  which  has  been  finally  lost 
the  compound  family -group,  while  there  is  a  re-institutioD, 
and  even  further  integration,  of  the  faunily 'group  proper, 
composed  of  parents  and  offspring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  truth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  wonld  do  well  to  ponder. 
The  salvation  of  eve^  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the 
regime  of  the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  survive,  every  species  of  creature  must  fulfil  two  con- 
fiicting  requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapacity.  After 
that  period,  it  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity.  Observe  the  bird  fostering  its  yoang  or  the 
mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see  that  impei-fection 
and  inability  are  rewarded;  and  that  as  ability  increases, 
the  aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  Icps.  Obviously 
this  law  that  the  least  worthy  shall  receive  most,  is  essential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature  :  the  species  would  disappear  in  a 
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(,eneratioii  did  not  paronta  ooDform  to  it.  Nov  mark  wliat 
is,  cootrariwise,  the  law  for  the  matnre.  Here  iDdividnals 
gain  reTrarda  proportiotiate  to  their  merits.  The  Btrong,  the 
Bwift,  the  keeii>sighted,  the  sagaoions,  profit  b;  their  re- 
spective anperiorities — catch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  less  capable  thrive  leu,  and  on  the 
average  of  cases  rear  fewer  oSspring.  The  least  capable 
disappear  by  failure  to  get  prey  or  from  inability  to  escape. 
And  by  this  process  is  maintained  that  average  quality  of  the 
species  which  enables  it  to  survive  in  the  ^b^ggle  for  ex- 
tstence  with  other  species.  There  is  I^bs,  daring  mature 
life,  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  principle  that  ruled  during 
immature  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  »  society  stands  to  its  citizens 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  speeies  to  its  members  (§  277] ; 
and  the  truth  which  we  have  just  seen  holds  of  the  one 
holds  of  the  other.  The  law  for  the  undeveloped  is 
that  there  shall  be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit. 
The  helpless,  useless  in&ut,  extremely  exigaant,  must 
from  hour  to  hour  be  fed,  kept  warm,  amased,  exercised ; 
an  during  childhood  and  boyhood  the  powers  of  self- 
preservation  increase,  the  attentions  required  and  given 
become  lees  perpetual,  bat  still  need  to  be  great ;  and  only 
with  approach  to  maturity,  when  some  value  and  effi- 
ciency have  been  acquired,  is  this  policy  considerably 
qualified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters  into  the  battle 
of  life,  he  is  dealt  wit^  after  a  contrary  system.  The 
general  principle  now  is  that  the  benefits  which  come  to  him 
^hall  be  proportioned  to  his  merits.  Though  parental  aid, 
not  abraptly  ending,  may  still  sometimes  soften  the  effects 
of  this  social  law,  yet  the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  partial ; 
and,  apart  from  parental  aid,  this  social  law  is  but  in  a  small 
degree  traversed  by  private  generosity.  Then  when  middle 
life  has  been  reached  and  parental  aid  has  ceased,  the  stress 
of  the  struggle  becomes  greater,  and  the  adjustment  of 
p:iynicnt  to  service  more  rigorous.     Clearly  with  a  society. 
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as  with  a  species,  surviyal  depends  on  conformity  to  both  of 
these  antagonist  principles.     Import  into  the  &inilj  the 
law  of  the  society,  and  let  children  from  infancy  apwards 
have  life-snstaining  supplies  proportioned  to  their  life-sns- 
taining  labours,  and  the  society  disappears  forthwith  by 
death  of  all  its  young.     Import  into  the  society  the  law  of 
the  family,  and  let  the  life*sustaining  supplies  be  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  life-sustaining  labours,  and  the  societj 
decays  from  the  increase  of  its  least  worthy  members  and 
disappearance  of  its  most  worthy  members:    it  mast  fail 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  straggle  with  other  societies,  which 
allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  shall  vaiy  as 
efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  this  cardinal  distinc- 
tion between  the  ethics  of  the  Family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State.    Hence  the  &tal  result  if  family  disintegration  g^s  so 
far  that  family-policy  and  state-policy  become  confused. 
Unqualified  generosity  must  remain  the  principle  of  the 
family,  while  offspring  are  passing  through  their  early  stages; 
and  generosity  more  and  more  qualified  by  justice,  must  re- 
main its  principle  as  offspring  are  approaching  maturity. 
Conversely,  the  principle  of  the  society  must  ever  be,  justice, 
qualified  by  generosity  in  the  indiyidual  acts  of  citizens, 
as   far  as  their  several  natures  prompt;    and  unqualified 
justice  in  the  corporate  acts  of  the  society  to  its  members. 
However  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adults,  the  strict 
proportioning  of  rewards  to  merits  may  be  tempered  by 
private  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  inferior;  nothing  but 
evil  can  result  if  this  strict  proportioning  is  so  interfered 
with  by  public  arrangements,  that  demerit  profits  at  the 
expense  of  merit. 

§  323.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  several  conclusions,  re- 
lated though  heterogeneous,  to  which  our  survey  of  the 
family  has  brought  us. 

That  there  are  connexions  between  polygyny  and  the 
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militant  type  tuid  between  monogamy  and  the  ^ndostrial 
type,  we  found  good  eTidence.  P&rtly  the  relation  between 
militancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  tbe  stealing  of  women 
in  war ;  and  partly  it  ia  entailed  by  the  mortality  of  males 
and  reanlbing  Bnrplna  of  females  where  war  is  constant.  In 
eocieties  advanced  enongh  to  have  some  indoatrial  organic 
sation,  the  milituit  classea  remain  polygynons,  while  tho 
indaetrial  olaBses  become  geneTdly  monogamons ;  and  an 
ordinary  trait  of  the  despotic  mler,  evolved  by  habitual 
militancy,  ia  the  poBseBsion  of  nnmerona  wires.  Farther, 
we  foond  that  even  in  European  history  this  relation,  at 
first  not  manifest,  ia  to  be  traced.  Conversely,  it  was  shown 
that  with  increase  of  indastrialneas  and  cosaeqnenb  ap- 
proach to  equality  of  the  sexes  in  nnmbers,  monogamy 
becomes  more  general,  because  extensive  polygyny  ia 
rendered  impracticable.  We  saw,  too,  that  there  is  a  con- 
gruity  between  that  compulsory  co-operation  which  is  tho 
organizing  principle  of  the  militant  ^e  of  society,  and 
that  compalsory  oo-oporation  characterizing  the  polygynons 
household ;  while  with  the  industrial  type  of  society, 
organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-operation, 
there  harmonizes  that  monogamio  onion  which  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  voluntary  domestic  oo-oporation.  Lastly, 
these  relationships  were  clearly  shown  hy  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  among  difEerent  races, 
there  arc  primitive  societies  in  other  respects  nnadvanced, 
which,  exceptional  in  being  peaceful  and  industrial,  are  also 
exceptional  in  being  moQOgamic. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  &mily  nnder  its  social 
iLspects,  we  examined  certain  onrrent  theories.  These  imply 
that  in  the  beginning  there  were  settled  marital  relations, 
which  we  have  seen  is  not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  at  first 
descent  in  the  male  line,  which  the  evidence  disproves; 
that  in  the  earliest  gronps  there  was  definite  subordina- 
tion to  a  head,  which  is  not  a  sustainable  proposition. 
Further,  the  contained  assumptions  that  originiJIy  there 
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was  au  innate  sentiment  of  filial  obedience,  ^viag  a  root 
for  patriarchal  authoritjr,  and  that  originally  family  con* 
nexion  afforded  the  only  readon  for  political  combination, 
are  at  yariante  with  aoconnts  given  us  of  the  uncivilized. 
Becognizing   the  fact  that  if  we  are  fully  to  understand 
the  higher  forms  of  the  family  we  must  trace  them  up 
from  those  lowest  forms  accompanying  the   lowest  social 
state,  we  saw  how,  in  a  small  separated  group  of  persons 
old  and  young,  held  together  by  some  kinship,  there  was, 
under  the  circumstances  of  pastoral  life,  an  establishing 
of  male  descent,  an  increasing  of  cohesion,  of  subordination, 
of  co-operation,  industrial  and  defensiye ;  and  |hat  acquire- 
ment of  structure  became  relatiyely  easy  because  domestic 
government  and  social  government  became  identical:  the 
influences  favouring  each  conspiring  instead  oiE  conflicting* 
Hence  the  genesis  of  a  simple  sodety  more  developed  tlum 
all  preceding  simple  societies;    and  better  fitted  for  the 
composition  of  higher  societies. 

Thus  naturally  originating  under  special  conditions,  the 
patriarchal  group  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  cus- 
toms, arrangements,  dividing  in  successive  generations  into 
sub-groups  holding  together  in  larger  or  smaller  clusters 
according  as  the  environment  favoured,  carried  its  organi- 
zation with  it  into  the  settled  state;  and  the  eflicient  co- 
ordination evolved  within  it,  favoured  efficient  co-ordination 
of  the  larger  societies  formed  by  aggregation.  Though,  as 
we  are  shown  by  partially-civilized  kingdoms  existing  in 
Africa  and  by  extinct  American  kingdoms,  primitive  groups 
of  less  evolved  structures  and  characterized  by  anotibor  type 
of  family,  may  form  compoand  societies  of  considerable  size 
and  complexity ;  yet  the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher 
family  type  is  inductively  proved  to  be  that  out  of  which 
the  largest  and  most  advanced  societies  arise. 

Into  communities  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carrying  its  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
its   system  of  inheritance,  its  laws  of  property,  its  joint 
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woFsliip  of  tbe  common  ancestor,  its  blood-fend,  its  com- 
plete Bnbjection  of  women  and  children,  long  retains  its 
indiridnality.  Bat  with  these  commnnities  as  with  com- 
mtmities  otherwise  constitnted,  combined  action  slowly 
leads  to  fusion ;  the  lines  of  division  become  gradually  less 
marked ;  and  at  length,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows,  societies 
which  have  the  family  for  their  unit  of  composition  pass 
into  societies  which  bare  the  indiridnal  for  their  unit  of 
composition. 

This  disintegration,  first  separating  compound  family 
groDps  into  simpler  ones,  eventually  affects  the  simplest : 
the  members  of  the  family  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individoal  claims  and  individual  responsibilities.  And  the 
wave  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhyt^imt 
has  among  ourselves  partially  dissolved  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  substituted  for  them  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Not  simply  have  the  individual  claims  and 
responsibilities  of  young  adults  ia  each  6imily,  come  to  be 
recognized  by  the  State ;  but  the  State  has,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  usurped  the  parental  functions  in  respect  of 
children,  and  assaming  their  claims  apon  it,  exercises 
coercion  over  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  however, 
and  observing  the  essential  contrast  between  the  principle 
of  family  Uf6  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclude 
that  this  degreo  of  family  disintegration  is  in  excess,  and 
will  hereafter  be  followed  by  partial  re-integration. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  STATUS  OP  WOMEN. 

§  824.  Pebhafs  in  no  way  is  tlie  moral  progress  of  man* 
kind  more  clearly  shown,  than  by  contrasting  the  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  their  position  among  the  most 
adyanced  of  the  civilized.  At  the  one  extreme  a  treatment 
of  them  crael  to  the  ntmost  degree  bearable ;  and  at  the 
other  extreme  a  treatment  which,  in  certain  directions, 
gives  them  precedence  over  men. 

The  only  limit  to  the  brutality  women  are  snbjected  to 
by  men  of  the  lowest  races,  is  the  inability  to  lire  and  pro* 
pagate  under  greater.  Clearly,  ill-usage,  under-feeding, 
and  over-working,  may  be  pushed  to  an  extent  which,  if 
not  immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapacitates  them  for 
rearing  children  enough  to  maintain  the  population  ;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  follows.  Both  directly  and  in- 
directly such  excess  of  harshness  disables  a  tribe  from  hold- 
ing its  own  against  other  tribes;  since,  besides  greatly 
augmenting  the  mortality  of  children,  it  causes  inade- 
quate nutrition,  and  therefore  imperfect  development,  of 
those  which  survive.  But  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first 
no  check  to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exer- 
cises over  the  weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and 
perhaps  made  insensible  by  a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist; 
not  simply  beaten,  but  speared  about  the  limbs,  when  she 
displeases  her  savage  owner ;  forced  to  do  all  the  drudgery 
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ftod  bear  all  tlie  burdens,  wUle  she  liaa  to  oare  for  and 
oany  about  her  cMldreo  ;  and  feeding  on  what  is  left  after 
the  man  has  done ;  the  woman's  sufferings  are  carried  as 
far  as  consists  with  surviTal  of  herself  and  her  ofispring. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  by  its  actions  and  re- 
actions, this  treatment  makes  these  relations  of  the  sexes 
difficult  to  change;  since  chrooio  ill-usage  produces  physical 
inferiority,  and  physical  inferiority  tends  to  exclude  those 
feelings  which  might  check  ill-Dsage.  Very  generally  among 
the  lower  races,  the  females  are  even  more  nnattractive  in 
aspect  than  the  males.  It  is  remarked  of  the  Pattooahs, 
whose  men  are  diminutive  and  whose  women  sra  still  more 
so,  that  "  the  mea  are  iar  from  being  handsome,  bat  the 
palm  of  nglinefss  must  be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter 
are  hard-worked  and  apparently  ill-fed."  Again,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Corea,  C^utzlaff  says — "  the  females  are 
very  Qgly,  whilst  the  male  sex  is  one  of  the  best  formed  of 
Asia  •  •  •  women  aa-e  treated  like  beasts  of  harden ;  wives 
may  be  divorced  under  the  slightest  pretence."  And  for 
the  kindred  contrast  habitually  fonnd,  a  kindred  cause  may 
habitually  be  assigned :  the  antithetical  cases  furnished  by 
such  uncivilized  peoj^es  as  the  Ealmncks  and  Khirghiz, 
whose  women,  less  hardly  used,  are  better  looking,  yielding 
additional  evidence. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude,  as  at  first  sight  seems 
proper,  that  this  low  atatut  of  women  among  the  rudest 
peoples,  is  caused  by  a  callous  selfishness  existing  in  the 
males  and  not  equally  present  in  the  females.  When  we 
loam  that  where  torture  of  enemies  is  the  custom,  the 
women  out-do  the  men — when  we  read  of  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  two  female  Dyak  chiefs  described  by  Bajah 
Brooke,  or  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  Winwood  Beade 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  African  queen ;  we  are  shown 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lock  of  power  which  parents, 
primitive  women  from  displaying  natures  equally  brutal  with 
those  of  primitive  men.     A  savageness  common  to  the  two. 
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necessarily  works  out  the  resalts  we  see  under  the  ooudi* 
tions.     Let  ns  look  at  these  resalts  more  closely'. 

§  325^  Certain  anomalies  may  first  be  noticed.      Even 
among  the  radest  men^  whose  ordinary  behavionr  to  their 
women  is  of  the  worst,  predominan<^e  of  women  is  not  nn* 
known.     Snow  says  of  the  Fnegians  that  ho  has  ''  seen  one 
of  the  oldest  women  exercising  authority  orer  the  rest  of  her 
people ;''  and  Mitchell  says  of  the  Australians  that  old  men 
and  eren  old  women  exercise  great  authority.     Then  we 
have  the  fact  that  among  various  peoples  who  hold  their 
women  in  deg^raded   positions,  there   nevertheless    occur 
female  rulers ;  as  among  the  Batta  people  in  Sumatra,  as  in 
Madagascar,-  and  as  in   the   above-named  African    king- 
dom.    Possibly  this  anomaly  resalts  from  the  system  of  de- 
scent in  the  female  line.     For  though  under  that  system, 
property  and  power  usually  devolve  upon  a  sister's  male 
children;   yet  as,  occasionally,  there    is    only  one    sister 
and  she  has  no  male  children,  the  elevation  of  a  daaghter 
may  sometimes  result.     Even  as  I  write,  I  find,  on  look- 
ing into  the  evidence,  a  significant  example.     Describing 
the  Haidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  Bancroft  says : — **  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the 
most  part  by  the  female  line.  *  *  *  Females  often  potssess 
the  right  of  chieftainship.^' 

But  leavinig  these  exceptional  facts,  and  looking  at  the 
average  facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  suoh  as  the  greater 
strength  of  men  must  produce,  daring  stages  in  which 
the  race  has  not  yiet  acquired  the  higher  sentinHeats. 
Numerous  examples  already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women 
are  regarded  by  men  simply  as  property,  and  contitfae 
to  be  so  regarded  through  several  later  stages:  they  are 
valued  as  dome^ic  cattle.  A  Chippewayan  chief  said  to 
Heamo: — 

'*  Women  were  made  for  labour;  one  of  them  can  earrf,  or  haul,  as 
mnoh  as  two  men  can  do.    Thej  also  pitch  pur  tents,  maJse  and  mead 
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our  dothing,  keep  us  warm  at  night;  and^  in  fact,  there  is  no  snoh 
thing  as  tni^elling  aAy'oanaiderable  distanoei  in  this  country,  without 
their  assistance." 

And  this  ia  the  conception  usual  not  only  among  peoples  so 
low  as  these,  but  among  peoples  considerably  advanced. 
To  repeat  an  illustration  quoted  from  Barrow,  the  woman 
'*  is  her  husband's  ox,  as  a  Kaffir  Once  said  to  n^e — she  has 
been  bought,  he  argued,  aaoid  mudt  therefore  labour'';  and 
to  the  like  efiEect  is  Shooter's  staten^ent  that  a  Kaffir  who 
kills  his  wife  ''can  defend  himself  by  saying— 'I  have 
bought  her  once  for  all/  " 

As  implied  in  such  a  defence,  the  obtainment  of  wives 
by  abduction  or  bj  purchase,  maintains  this  relation  of 
the  sexes.  A  woman  of  a  conquered  tribe,  not  killed 
bnt  brought  back  alive,  is  naturally  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute possession;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been 
paid.  Commenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the 
Chibohas,  Simon  writes — ''I  think  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dians treat  their  wiyes  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be 
explained  by  their  having  bought  them."  Fully  to  express 
the  truth,  however,  we  must  rather  say  that  the  state  of 
things,  moral  and  social,  implied  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is 
the  original  canae ;  since  the  will  and  welfare  of  a  daughter 
are  as  inuch  disregarded  by  the  father  who  sells  her  as  by  the 
husband  who  buys. her.  The  accounts  of  these  transactions, 
in  whatever  sodely  occuirringi  show  this.  Describing  the 
sale  of-  his  daughter  by  a  Mandan,  Catlin  says  it  is  "  con- 
ducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  contract  entirely,  where 
he  stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly  command 
f .  r  her."  Of  the  ancient  Yucatanese  we  read  that  "  if  a 
v»ife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  sell  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  return  the  price  he  had  paid."  In  East 
Africa,  a  girl's  ^'father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  afEord.  *  *  *  The 
husband  may  sell  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  from  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
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she  would  fetch  in  the  slare-market/'  Of  course  where 
women  are  exchangeable  for  oxen  or  other  beasts,  they  are 
regarded  as  equally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradation  they  are  subject  to  during^  phases 
of  human  evolution  in  which  egoism  is  uncliecked  hj 
altruism^  is,  however,  most  vividly  shown  by  the  transfer 
of  a  deceased  man's  wives  to  his  relatives  alon^  with 
other  property.  Already,  in  §  302,  sundry  examples  of  thib 
have  been  given;  and  many  others  might  be  added.  Smith 
says  of  the  Mapuch^s  that  ''a  widow,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  becomes  her  own  mistress,  unless  he  may  have  left 
grown-up  sons  by  another  wife,  in  which  case  she  becomes 
their  common  concubine,  being  regarded  as  a  chattel 
naturally  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate." 

Thus  recognizing  the  truth  that  as  long  as  women  con- 
tinue to  be  stolen  or  bought,  their  human  individualities 
are  ignored,  let  us  observe  the  division  of  labour  that  re- 
sults between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  unquali- 
fied despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which 
certain  incapacities  of  women  entail. 

§  326.  The  slave-class  in  a  primitive  society  consists  of  the 
women  ;  and  the  earliest  division  of  labour  is  that  which 
arises  between  them  and  their  masters.  For  a  long  time 
no  other  division  of  labour  exists.  Of  course  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  among  such  low  wandering  groups 
as  Tasmanians,  Australians,  Fuegians,  Andamanese,  Bush- 
men. Nor  do  we  find  any  advance  in  this  respect  made  by 
the  higher  hunting  races,  such  as  the  Comanches,  Chippewas, 
Dacotahs,  etc. 

Of  the  occupations  thus  divided,  the  males  put  upon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  disabled  from  doing  by  in- 
adequate strength,  or  agility,  or  skill.  While  the  men 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  added  to  the  food  only 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  chased,  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossums,  dug  up  roots  with  sticks,  groped 
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loT  sheU-fiah,  dired  for  oysters,  and  fislied,  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  dtildren ;  and  there  now  exists  a  kindred 
Apportionment  among  the  Faegians,  Andamanese,  Anstra- 
lians.  Where  the  food  consists  wholly  or  mtunly  of  the 
greater  mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  cany.  We 
read  of  the  Chippewaa  that  "  when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beast,  the  women  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent "; 
of  the  Comanches,  that  the  women  "  often  accompany  then 
husbands  in  hunting.  He  kills  the  game,  they  batcher  and 
transport  the  meat,  dress  the  skins,  etc/';  of  the  Esquimaux, 
that  when  the  man  has  "broaght  his  booty  to  land,  he 
troubles  himself  no  further  about  it;  for  it  would  be  a 
stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  mach  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water."  Though,  in  these  cases,  an  excuse  made  is  that 
the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  chose  is  great ;  yet,  when  we 
read  that  the  Esquimaux  women,  excepting  the  woodwork, 
"  build  the  houses  and  tents,  and  though  they  have  to  carry 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  tiie  men 
look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not  stirring  a  finger 
to  assist  them,"  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  as  ade- 
quate. Further,  it  is  the  cnstom  with  these  low  races, 
nomadic  or  semi>noniadio  in  their  habits,  to  give  the  females 
the  task  of  transporting  the  baggage.  A  Tasmanian  woman 
often  had  piled  ou  all  the  other  bnrdens  she  carried  when 
tramping, "  sundry  spears  and  waddies  not  required  for  pre- 
sent service  ";  and  the  like  happens  with  races  considerably 
higher,  both  semi-agricultural  and  pastoral.  A  Damara's 
wife  "carries  his  things  when  he  moves  from  place  to 
pibce."  When  the  Tupis  migrate,  all  the  household  stock  is 
taken  to  the  new  abode  by  the  females  :  "  the  husband  only 
took  his  weapons,  and  the  wife,"  says  MarograS,  "  is  loaded 
like  a  mole."  Similarly,  enumerating  the  labours  of  wives 
among  the  aboHginos  of  South  Brazil,  Spix  and  Martins 
say — "  they  are  also  the  beasts  of  burden  " ;  and  in  like 
manner  Dobrizhofier  writes — "  the  luggage  being  aH  com- 
mitted to  the  women,  the  Abipones  travel  armed  with  a  spear 
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aloue,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to  fight  or  hunt,  if 
oooasion  requires/'  Douhtless  the  reason  indicated  in  the 
last  extract,  is  a  partial  defence  for  this  practice,  so  gfeneral 
with  savages  when  traveUing ;  since^  liable  as  they  are  to  be 
at  any  moment  surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  fatal  re- 
sults would  happen  were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  tiie 
instant.  And  possibly  knowledge  of  this  may  join  the  force 
of  custom  in  making  the  women  themselves  uphold  the 
practice,  as  they  do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  wholly  settled,  and 
a  little  more  complex,  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diver- 
sities in  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes*  Usually 
the  men  are  the  builders,  but  not  always :  the  women  erecl 
the  huts  among  the  Bechuanas,  Kaffirs,  Damarus,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Outanaias,  New  Guinea ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  the  task  of  women  to  cut  down  trees,  thoagh  nearly 
always  this  business  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalofis  as  it 
seems,  we  are  told  of  the  Goroados,  that "  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire,  is  the  business  of  the 
men^';  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa :  "  the  duties  of  cook- 
ing devolve  on  the  men'' — not  excepting  the  chiefs.  Mostly 
among  the  uncivilised  and  semi-civilized,  trading  is  done  by 
the  men,  but  not  always.  In  Java,  according  to  Baffles, 
'^  the  women  alone  attend  the  markets  and  conduct  all  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling.''  So,  too,  according  to 
Astley,  in  Angola  the  women  '*  bay,  sell,  and  do  all  other 
things  which  the  men  do  in  other  coantries,  whilst  their  hus- 
bands stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselves  in  spinning, 
weaving  cotton,  and  sdch  like  effeminate  business."  In 
Ancient  Pern  there  was  a  like  division :  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again, 
according  to  Bruce,  in  Abyssinia  ''  it  is  infamy  for  a  man 
to  go  to  market  to  buy  anything.  He  cannot  carry  water 
or  bake  bread ;  but  he  must  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to 
both  sexes,  and,  in  this  function,  the  women  cannot  help 
him.'^     And  Peilierick  says  that  among  the  Arabs   ''the 
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females  repadiate  needlework  entLrely,  the  little  thsf 
reqaire  being  performed  by  their  bosbands  and  brothers." 

From  a  general  snrrey  of  the  facts,  multitadinooB  and 
heterogeneous,  thos  briefif  indicated,  the  only  definite  con- 
clnsioD  appears  to  be  that  men  monopolize  the  oocnpations 
requiring  both  strength  and  agility  always  available — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  nndiscusaed  ihe  relative  fitness  of 
women  ^t  other  times  for  fighting  enemies  and  porsaing 
wild  animals,  it  is  clear  that  daring  the  child-bearing  period, 
their  ability  to  do  either  of  these  things  is  so  far  interfered 
with,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  the  sackling  of  infants, 
that  they  are  practically  excluded  from  them.  Though 
the  Dahomans  with  tiieir  airmy  of  amazons,  show  us  that 
women  may  be  warriors;  yet  the  instance  proves  that 
women  can  become  warriors  only  by  being  practically  an- 
sexed  i  for,  nominally  wives  of  the  king,  they  are  oetibate, 
and  any  nnchaatity  is  fata).  But  omitting  those  activities 
for  which  women  are,  during  large  parts  of  their  lives, 
physically  incapacitated,  or  into  which  they  cannot  enter  in 
considerable  numbers  withoat  fatally  diminishing  popula- 
tion, we  cannot  define  the  division  of  labour  between  the 
sexes,  further  than  by  saying  that,  before  civilization  begins, 
the  stronger  sex  forces  the  weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery ; 
and  that  along  with  social  advance  the  apportionment,  some- 
what mitigated  in  character,  becomes  variously  specialized 
under  varying  conditions. 

Ab  bearing  on  the  causes  of  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circnmstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupations 
between  the  sexes.  Schoolcraft  remarks  of  the  Chippe* 
wayans  that  "  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as 
hunters ;  which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  snare 
deer  and  spear  fish ;  and  these  occupations  are  not  beyond 
the  strength  of  their  old  men,  women,  and  boys ; "  and  then 
he  also  says  that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the 
power  of  the  men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they 
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are  always  consulted,  and  possess  a  very  considerable  in- 
flnence  in  the  traffic  with  Europeans,  and  other  important 
concerns.''      We  read,    too,   in  Lewis  and    Clarke,    that 
''among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinnooks,  who  live  upon  fish 
and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert  with  the 
men  in  procuring,  the  former  have  a  rank  and  influence 
▼erj  rarely  found  among  Indians.     The  females  are  per- 
mitted to  speak  freely  before  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  authority/' 
Then,  again,  Bancroft  tells  vis  that  "  in  the  province  of 
Cueba,  women  accompany  the  men,  fighting  by  their  side 
and  sometimes  even  leading  the  van;"  and  of  this  same 
people  he  also  quotes  Wafer  as  saying  that  '^  their  husbands 
are  very  kind  and  loving  to   them.      I    never  knew  an 
Indian  beat  his  wife,  or  give  her  any  hard  words."     A 
kindred  meaning  appears  traceable  in  a  fact  supplied  by  the 
Dahomans,  among  whom,  sanguinary  and  utterly  unfeeling 
as  they  are,  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war, 
goes  along  with  a  social  status  much  higher  than  usual ;  for 
Burton  tells  us  that  in  Dahomey  *'  the  woman  is  officially 
superior,  but  under  other  conditions  she  still  suffers  from 
male  arrogance." 

A  probable  further  cause  of  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  may  here  be  noted :  I  refer  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  wives  by  services  rendered,  instead  of  by  property 
paid.  The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acquaints  us 
with  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  proves  to  be  a  widely  diffused 
practice.  It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonds,  and  Hill- 
tribes  of  Nepaul ;  it  obtained  in  Java  before  Mahometanism 
was  introduced  ;  it  was  common  in  Ancient  Pern  and 
Central  America;  and  among  sundry  existing  American 
races  it  still  occurs.  Obviously,  a  wife  long  laboured  for  is 
likely  to  be  more  valued  than  one  stolen  or  bought.  Ob- 
viously, too,  the  period  of  service,  during  which  the  be- 
trothed girl  is  looked  upon  as  a  future  spouBe,  affords  room 
for  the  growth  of  some  feeling  higher  than  the  merely 
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mstinctive— initiates  something  approaching  to  the  court- 
ship and  engi^emeiit  o£  civiliEed  peoples.  But  the  facts 
chiefly  to  be  noted  are — fint,  that  this  modification,  practi- 
cable with  difficnlty^  among  the  radeat  predatory  tribes, 
becomes  gradually  more  practicable  as  there  arise  estab- 
lished industries  affording  ^heres  in  which  servioes  may 
be  rendered ;  andj  second,  that  it  is  the  poorer  members  of 
the  community,  occupied  in  labour  and  nnable  to  bny  their 
wires,  among  whom  the  substitution  of  service  for  purchase 
will  most  prevail :  the  implication  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  indnstrial  class  is  led, 
develops  along  with  the  indnstrial  type. 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  question — 
What  connexion  is  there  between  tiieitcUiu  of  women  and 
the  type  of  social  organization  T 

4  327.  A  partial  answer  to  this  question  was  reached  when 
we  concluded  that  there  are  natural  associations  between 
militancy  and  polygyny  and  between  indnstrialness  and 
monogamy.  For  as  polygyny  implies  a  low  position  of 
women,  while  monogamy  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  high 
position  of  women;  it  follows  that  decrease  of  militancy 
and  increase  of  indnstrialness,  are  general  concomitants  of  a 
rise  iu  their  position.  This  conclusion  appears  also  to  be 
congruous  with  the  fact  jnst  observed.  The  truth  that 
among  peoples  otherwise  inferior,  the  position  of  women  is 
relatively  good  where  their  occupations  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  men,  seems  allied  to  the  wider  trutii  that  their 
position  becomes  good  in  proportion  as  warlike  activi- 
ties are  replaced  by  industrial  activities ;  since,  when  the 
men  fight  while  die  women  work,  the  difference  of  occnpa- 
tion  is  greater  than  when  both  are  engaged  in  productive 
labours,  however  unlike  sach  labours  may  be  in  kind.  From 
general  reasons  for  alleging  this  connexion,  let  us  now  pass 
to  more  special  reasons. 

As  it  needed  no  marshalling  of  evidence  lo  prove  that 
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the  chronio  militaiu^  charactenzia^  low^  simple  tribs, 
habitnally  goes  with  polygyny;  so,  it  needs  no  marsluilli&g 
of  eyidenoe  to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancr 
there  goes  a  bratal  treatment  of  women.  It  will  suffice  if 
we  here  glance  at  the  conrerse  cases  of  simple  tribes  wlidi 
are  exceptional  in  their  induatrialness  and  at  the  same  time 
exceptional  in  the  higher  positions  held  hy  women  among 
them.  Even  the  rude  Todas,  low  as  are  the  seximl  relations 
implied  by  their  combined  polyandry  and  polygyny,  and 
little  developed  as  is  the  industry  implied  hy  their  semi- 
settled  cow-keeping  life,  famish  evidence  :  to  the  men  sod 
boys  ore  left  all  the  harder  kinds  of  work,  and  the  wires 
"  do  not  even  step  out  of  doors  to  fetch  water  or  wood, 
which  *  *  *  is  brought  to  them  by  one  of  their  hnsbands;" 
and  this  trait  goes  along  with  the  trait  of  peacef olness  and 
entire  absence  of  the  militant  type  of  social  structore. 
Striking  evidence  is  furnished  by  another  of  the  Hill-tribes 
— the  Bodo  and  Dhimils.  We  have  seen  that  among 
peoples  in  low  stages  of  cnltnre,  these  famish  a  marked 
cose  of  non-militancy,  absence  of  the  politioal  organimition 
which  militancy  develops,  absence  of  doss-distinctions,  and 
presence  of  that  voluntary  exchange  of  servioes  implied  bj 
industrialism ;  and  of  them,  monogamous  as  already  shown, 
we  read — ''The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  nse  their  wives  and 
daughters  well;  treating  them  with  confidence  and  kind* 
ness.  They  are  free  from  all  out-door  work  whatever.'' 
Take,  again,  the  Dyaks,  who  though  not  without  tribal  feuds 
and  their  consequences,  are  yet  widiout  stable  chieftainships 
and  militaiy  organization^  are  predominantly  industrial, 
and  have  rights  of  individual  property  well  developed. 
Though  among  the  varieties  of  thorn  the  customs  differ 
somewhat,  yet  the  general  fact  is  that  the  heavy  out-door 
work  is  mainly  done  by  the  men,  while  the  women  are 
generally  well  treated  and  have  considerable  privileges. 
With  their  monogamy  goes  regular  courtship,  and  the  girls 
choose  their  mates ;    St.  John  says  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  that 
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"  lnubands  and  vives  appear  to  pass  their  lives  very  agrep- 
ablj  together;"  and  Rajah  Brooke  oames  Mulcah  ae  a  pari 
of  Borneo  where  the  wives  close  their  doore,  (uid  will  not 
receive  their  basbands,  nnleas  they  procure  fish.  Then,  as  a 
marked  case  of  a  simple  oommunity  having  relatively  high 
industrial  orgauization,  with  elective  head,  representativr- 
council,  and  the  other  conconutanta  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  "  indnstrious,  honest,  aud  peace-loving," 
wB  have  the  Pnebloa,  who,  with  that  monogamy  which 
characterizes  their  family  relations,  also  show  us  a  remark- 
ably high  alatut  of  women.  For  among  them  not  simply  ia 
there  courtship,  and  choice  exercised  by  girls — not  simply 
do  we  read  that  "  no  girl  is  forced  to  marry  gainst  her 
will,  however  eligible  her  parents  may  consider  the  match," 
but  sometimes,  according  to  BancroPt,  "  the  uaual  order  of 
courtahip  ia  reversed ;  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to  marry  abe 
does  not  wait  for  a  young  man  to  propose  to  her,  but  aelects 
one  to  her  own  liking  and  consulta  her  father,  who  visita 
the  parents  of  the  youth  and  acquaints  them  with  his 
daughter's  wishes." 

On  turning  from  simple  societies  to  compound  societies, 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  exhibiting  a  strong 
contrast  between  their  social  types  as  militant  and  indus- 
trial, and  an  equally  strong  contrast  between  the  positions 
they  respectively  give  to  women;  I  refer  to  Fijians  and 
Samoans.  The  Fijians  show  us  the  militant  structure, 
actions,  and  sentiments,  in  extreme  forms.  Under  an  un- 
mitigated despotism  there  aro  fixed  ranks,  obedience  the 
most  profound,  marks  of  subordination  amounting  to  wor- 
ship; there  is  an  organized  military  system  with  its  grades 
of  officere ;  the  lower  classes  exist  only  to  supply  neces- 
saries to  the  warrior  classes,  whose  sole  business  ia  war, 
merciless  in  its  character  and  accompanied  by  canuibalism. 
And  here,  along  with  prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among 
the  chiefs  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred  wives,  we 
find  the  position  of  women  such  that,  not  only  are  they,  as 
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among  the  lowest  Bayagee^  ''little  better  than  beasta  d 
burden/'  and  not  only  may  they  be  sold  at  pleasnrej  bat  i 
man  may  kill  and  eat  his  wife  if  he  pleases.  Ck>ntTariwis^ 
in  Samoa  the  type  of  the  regulating  system  has  become  in  a 
oonsiderable  degree  industrial.  There  is  representatiye  go- 
vernment^ and  chieftains^  exercising  authority  under  con- 
aiderable  restraint,  are  partly  elective ;  while  the  industrial 
organization  is  so  far  developed  that  there  are  jonmeymeQ 
and  apprentices,  there  is  payment  for  labour,  and  there  are 
even  strikes,  with  a  rudimentary  trades-unionism.  And  here, 
beyond  that  improvement  of  women's  status  implied  by 
limitation  of  their  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds  while  men 
take  the  heavier,  there  is  the  improvement  implied  by  the 
fact  that  "  the  husband  has  to  provide  a  dowry^  as  well  as 
the  wife,  and  the  dowry  of  each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of 
equal  value,''  and  by  the  &ct  that  a  couple  who  have  lived 
together  tor  years,  make,  at  separation,  a  fair  division  of  the 
property.  Of  other  compound  societies    fit  for 

comparison,  I  may  name  two  in  America,  North  and  South, 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Auraucanians.  Though  these^  alike  in 
degree  of  composition,  were  both  formed  by  combination 
in  war  against  civilized  invaders;  yet,  in  their  social  struc- 
tures, they  difEered  in  the  respect  that  the  Auraucanians 
became  decidedly  militant  in  their  regulative  organiza- 
tion, while  the  Iroquois  did  not  give  their  regulative  or- 
ganization the  mihtant  form;  for  the  governing  agenciesi 
general  and  local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary 
and  in  the  other  representative.  Now  though  these  two 
peoples  were  much  upon  a  par  in  the  division  of  labour 
between  the  sexes — the  men  limiting  themselves  to  war,  the 
chase,  and  fishing,  leaving  to  the  women  the  labours  of  the 
field  and  the  house ;  yet  along  with  the  freer  political  type 
of  the  Iroquois  there  went  a  freer  domestic  type ;  as  shown 
by  the  facts  that  the  women  had  separate  proprietary 
rights,  that  they  took  with  them  the  children  in  cases  of 
separation,  and    that    marriages    were    arranged    by  the 
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mothers.  No   definite   evidence    either   way  is 

furuished  hy  the  doably-compoand  societies  of  Ancient 
America.  The  political  organization  of  Mexico  was  in  a 
high  degree  militant  ia  type ;  but  along  with  it  there  went 
an  elaborate  industrial  organization,  with  exteoBive  division 
of  labour  and  considerable  commercial  interconrse;  and, 
excepting  in  the  polygyny  and  ooncabinage  of  the  upper 
classes,  and  occasional  inheritance  of  wires  aa  property,  the 
position  of  women  appears  to  have  been  not  bad.  The 
Pemvian  nation,  which,  though  less  aangninary  in  its  ob- 
servances, had  the  militant  Btracture  carried  out  far  more 
completely,  so  that  its  industrial  organization  formed  part 
of  the  political  organisation,  gave  a  lower  staiut  to  women  ; 
who  did  the  hard  work,  and  who,  in  the  upper  ranks 
at  least,  had  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  deaths  of  their 
husbands. 

The  highest  societies,  ancient  and  modem,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  other  unfit  for  compari- 
sons. In  some  coses  the  evidence  is  inadequate ;  in  some 
cases  we  know  not  what  the  antecedents  have  been;  in 
some  cases  the  facts  have  been  confused  by  agglomera- 
tion of  different  societies ;  and  in  all  cases  the  co-operating 
inflaences  have  increased  in  number.  Concerning  the  most 
ancient  ones,  of  which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  say  that  the  traits  presented  by  them  are  not  incan- 
sistent  with  the  view  here  set  forth.  The  Accadians,  who 
before  reaching  that  height  of  civilization  at  which  [luetic 
writing  was  achieved,  mnst  have  existed  in  a  settled  popu- 
lous state  for  a  vast  period,  must  have  therefore  had  for  a 
vast  period  a  considerable  industrial  organization ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  dnring  such  period,  buing  powerful 
in  comparison  with  wandering  tribes  around,  their  social 
life,  little  perturbed  by  enemies,  was  substantially  peaceful. 
Hence  there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
shown  by  their  records  to  have  given  their  women  a  rela- 
tively high  tiataa :  wives  owned  property,  and  the  honouring 
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of  mothers  was  especially  enjoined  by  their  laws.  Of  tl* 
Egyptians  something  similar  may  be  said.  Their  earii^ 
wall-paintings  show  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  arts,  in- 
dustry, observances,  mode  of  life.  The  implication  is  irre- 
sistible that  before  the  stage  thus  depicted,  there  must  have 
been  a  long  era  of  rising  civilization ;  and  since  this  en 
was  passed  in  an  isolated  fertile  tract,  mostly  snrrocmded 
by  sach  nomadic  hordes  only  as  the  deserts  could  suppOTt, 
the  Egyptixms  were  relatively  strong,  and  may  not  im- 
probably have  long  led  a  life  largely  industrial.  80 
that  though  the  militant  type  of  social  structure  evoked 
daring  the  time  of  their  consolidation,  and  made  sacred  bj 
their  form  of  Religion,  continued;  yet  industrialism  musl 
have  become  an  important  factor,  influencing'  greatly  their 
social  arrangements,  and  diffusing  its  appropriate  senti- 
ments and  ideas.  And  the  position  of  women  was  relative] j 
good.  Though  polygyny  existed  it  was  nnnsnal;  matri- 
monial  regulations  were  strict  and  divorce  diflicult ;  "  mar- 
ried couples  lived  in  full  community;''  women  shared  in 
social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  our  own  societies  ;  in  sundry 
respects  they  had  precedence  given  to  them ;  and  in  the 
words  of  Ebers, "  many  other  facts  might  be  added  to  proTe 
the  high  state  of  married  life.'' 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relationship 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  political  regime. 
The  despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  characto'- 
izes  the  militant  type  of  structure,  chiuracterized  alike 
the  original  patriarchal  family,  the  cluster  of  &milies 
having  a  conmion  ancestor,  and  the  united  clusters  of 
families  forming  the  early  Aryan  comnmnity.  As  Mommsen 
describes  him,  the  early  Roman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood 
towards  citizens  in  the  same  relation  that  the  father  of  the 
family  did  to  wife,  children,  and  slaves :  "  the  regal  power 
had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  external  checks  imposed 
apon  it  by  law :  the  master  of  the  community  had  no  judge 
of  his  acts  within  the  community,  any  more  than  the  house- 
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father  had  a  judge  witiiizi  his  household.  Death  alone  ter« 
minated  his  power/'  From  this  first  stagOj  in  which  the 
political  head  was  absolute,  and  absoluteness  of  the  domestic 
head  went  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power  over  his 
wife,  the  advance  towards  a  higher  «^a^u<  of  women  was 
doubtless,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  contends,  largely  caused  by  that 
disintegration  of  the  family  which  went  along  with  the 
progressing  union  of  smaller  societies  into  larger  ones 
effected  by  conquest.  But  thoagh  successful  militancy 
thus  furthered  female  emancipation,  it  did  so  only  by 
thereafter  reducing  the  relative  amount  of  militancy ;  and 
the  emancipation  was  really  associated  with  an  average 
increase  of  industrial  structures  and  activities.  As  before 
pointed  out,  militancy  is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by 
success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  it  occupies  the 
male  population.  Where  all  men  are  warriors  and  the 
work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the  greatest. 
The  inti*oduction  of  a  class  of  males  who,  joining  in  pro- 
ductive labour,  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion, qualifies  the  militancy.  And  as  the  industrial  class, 
at  first  consisting  though  it  does  wholly  of  slaves,  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  militant  class,  the  total  activities  of  the 
society  must  be  regarded  as  more  industrial  and  less  mili- 
tant. In  another  way  the  tsame  truth  is  implied,  if  we 
consider  that  when  a  number  of  small  hostile  societies  are 
consolidated  by  triumph  oE  the  stronger,  the  amount  of 
fighting  throQghout  the  area  occupied  becomes  less,  although 
the  conflicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbour- 
ing larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is 
clearly  seen  on  comparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to 
population  among  the  early  Romans,  with  the  ratio  between 
the  armies  of  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included 
in  the  Empire;  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the 
holding  together  of  these  compound  and  doubly-compound 
societies  eventually  formed  by  conquest,  and  the  efficient 
vo-operation  of  their  parts  for  military  purposes,  itself  im- 
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plies  an  increased  deyelopment  of  the  industrial  organia- 
tion.  Great  armies  carrying  on  operations  at  tbe  peripbeiy 
of  a  great  territory,  imply  a  numerous  workings  popnlatioiii 
a  considerable  division  of  labour,  and  good  appliances  for 
transferring  supplies:  tbe  sustaining  and  distributiDg 
systems  must  be  well  developed  before  lar^e  militani 
structures  can  be  worked.  So  that  this  disintegration  of 
the  patriarchal  family,  and  consequent  emanoipation  of 
women,  which  went  along  with  growth  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire,  really  had  for  its  concomitant  a  development  of  the 
industrial  organization. 

§  328.  In  other  ways  a  like  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
shown  us  during  the  progress  of  European  societies  since 
Boman  times. 

llespecting  the  stattts  of  women  in   mediseval   Europe, 

Sir  Henry  Maine  says  :— 

*'  There  can  be  no  serioas  qaestion  that,  in  its  ultimate  result,  the 
dismption  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  veiy  anfavoarable  to  the  personal 
and  proprietary  liberty  of  women.  I  purposely  say  'in  its  ultimata 
result/  in  order  to  avoid  a  learned  controversy  as  to  their  pontioa 
under  purely  Teutonic  custom/* 

Now  leaving  open  the  question  whether  this  oonclusion 
applies  beyond  those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  institu- 
tions of  Boman  origin  were  least  affected  by  those  of 
Germanic  origin,  we  may,  I  think,  on  contrasting  the 
condition  of  things  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the 
condition  after,  infer  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in 
the  status  of  women  and  a  return  to  greater  militancy.  For 
while  Roman  power  held  together  the  populations  of  large 
areas,  there  existed  throughout  them  a  state  of  compara- 
tive internal  peace;  whereas  its  failure  to  maintain  sub- 
ordination was  followed  by  universal  warfare:  producing 
from  time  to  time  larger  aggregates  and  again  dissolutions 
of  them,  until  the  disintegration  liad  reached  the  stage  in 
which  there  existed  numerous  feudal  governments  mutually 
Kostilo.    And  then,  after  that  decline  in  the  position  of 
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iromea  which  accompanied  this  retrograde  increase  of 
militan^,  the  Babseqaent  improTemeDt  in  their  position 
vent  along  with  aggregation  of  smaller  feodal  goTemmenta 
into  larger  ones,  which  had  the  resnlt  that  within  the 
consoUdated  territories  the  amoant  of  diffused  fighting 
decreased. 

Comparisons  between  the  chief  cirilised  nations  as  now 
existing,  yield  verificatioiis.  Note,  first,  the  foot,  significant 
of  the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domeetio 
despotism,  that,  according  to  LegonrS,  Napoleon  I.  said  to 
the  Coancil  of  State  "nn  mari  doit  aroir  nn  empire  absola 
snr  les  actions  de  sa  femme";  and  that  snndry  provisions 
of  the  Code,  as  intrepreted  by  Pothier,  carry  ont  this  dictum. 
Farther,  note  that,  according  to  de  Sfigur,  the  position  of 
women  in  France  declined  nnder  the  Empire  j  and  that 
"  it  was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nullity  of 
women  existed.  «  «  «  The  habit  of  fighting  filled  men 
with  a  hind  of  contempt  and  asperity  which  made  them 
often  forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weak- 
ness." Passing  over  less  essential  contrasts  now  pre- 
sented by  the  leading  European  peoples,  and  considering 
chiefly  the  status  as  displayed  in  the  daily  lives  of  the 
poorer  rather  than  the  richer,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of 
women  have  harder  lots  where  militant  organisation  and 
activity  predominate,  than  they  have  where  there  is  a 
predominance  of  industrial  oi^unization  and  activity.  The 
sequence  observed  by  travellers  in  Africa,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  men  are  occupied  in  war  more  labour 
falls  on  the  women,  is  a  sequence  which  both  France 
and  Germany  show  us.  Social  sustectation  has  to  be 
carried  onj  and  necessarily  the  more  males  are  drafted  off 
for  military  service,  the  more  females  most  be  called  on 
to  fill  their  places  as  workers.  Hence  the  extent  to  which  in 
Germany  women  are  occupied  in  rough  ont-of-door  tasks 
— digging,  wheeling,  carrying  burdens ;  hence  the  extent 
to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operationa  are  shared  in  by 
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women.  That  the  English  housewife  is  less  a  drudge  thsi 
her  German  sister,  that  among  shopkeepers  in  Sngluid  she 
is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the  business  as 
she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  that  in  England 
the  oat«of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaller  in 
quantity  and  lighter  in  kind,  is  clear;  as  it  is  clear  that  this 
difference  is  associated  with  a  lessened  demand  on  the 
male  population  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence.  And 
then  there  may  be  added  the  fact  of  kindred  meaning,  that 
in  the  United  States,  where  till  the  late  war  the  degree  of 
militancy  had  been  so  small,  and  the  industrial  type  of 
social  structure  and  action  so  predominant,  women  have 
reached  a  higher  status  than  anywhere  else. 

Evidence  furnished  by  existing  Eastern  nations,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  disentangled,  supports  this  view.  China,  with 
its  long  history  of  wars  causing  consolidations,  dissolutions, 
re*consolidations,  etc.,  going  back  more  than  2,000  years  b.c., 
and  continuing  during  Tartar  and  Mongol  conquests  to  be 
militant  in  its  activities  and  arrangements,  has,  notwith- 
standing industrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
structure;  and  absolutism  in  the  State  has  been  accom- 
panied by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qualified  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  customs  and  sentiments  which 
industrialism  has  fostered :  wives  are  bought ;  concubinage 
is  common  among  those  adequately  well  off;  widows  are 
sometimes  sold  as  concubines  by  fathers-in-law;  and  wo- 
men join  in  bard  work,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being 
harnessed  to  the  plough;  while,  nevertheless,  this  low 
status  is  practically  raised  by  a  public  opinion  that  checks 
the  harsh  treatment  legally  allowable*  Similarly  Japan, 
which,  passing  through  long  periods  of  internal  conflict 
ending  in  integration,  acquired  an  organization  completely 
militant,  under  which  political  freedom  was  unknown, 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  house- 
hold— ^buying  of  wives,  concubinage,  divorce  at  mere  will 
of  husband,  crucifixion  or  decapitation  for  wife's  adultery ; 
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while,  along  with  the  g^wth  of  indaatri&lism  characteriz- 
ing the  later  days  of  Japan,  there  went  sach  improve- 
ment in  the  legal  itatua  of  women  ihat  the  hnsbnnd  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
in  case  of  adulteiy;  and  now,  though  women  ai-e  occa> 
iionally  seen  osing  the  flail,  yet  mostly  the  men,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  "  leave  their  women  to  the 
lighter  work  of  the  house,  and  perform  themselves  the 
harder  out- door  labour." 

§  329.  It  ia  of  course  difficult  to  generalize  phenomena 
into  tJie  geaesia  of  which  there  enter  foctore  so  numerous 
and  involved — character  of  race,  religious  beliefs,  surviving 
ciutoms  and  traditions,  degree  of  culture,  etc. ;  and  doubt- 
less the  many  co-operating  causes  give  rise  to  inoongrui- 
ties  which  qualify  somewhat  the  conclnsiou  diawn.  But,  on 
•nmming  up  the  several  arguments,  we  shall  I  think  sea 
that  conclusion  to  be  substantially  true. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  b  that  which  most  distinctly 
forces  this  oonclosion  upon  us.  Bemembering  that  nearly 
all  limple  uncivilized  societies,  having  chronic  feuds  with 
their  neighbours,  are  militant  in  their  activities,  and  that 
their  women  ore  extremely  degraded  in  position,  the  fact 
that  in  the  exceptional  simple  societies  which  are  peaceful 
and  industrial,  there  is  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women, 
almost  alone  suffices  as  proof :  neither  race,  nor  creed,  nor 
oolture,  being  in  these  cases  an  assignable  cause. 

The  connexions  which  we  have  seen  exist  between  mili- 
tancy and  polygyny  and  between  industrialnOss  and  mono- 
gumy,  present  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect ;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  ttatw  of  women,  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  itmlua,  is 
an  essential  condition  to  a  high  atatiu. 

Farther,  that  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexds  in 
numbers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in- 
creasing industrial  nesH,  conduces  to  the  elevation  of  women; 
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since,  in  proportion  as  the  sapplj  of  males  available  for 
carrying  on  social  sustentation  uicreases,  the  labour  of 
social  sustentation  falls  less  heariljr  on  the  females.  And 
it  may  be  added  that  the  societies  in  which  the  surplus  of 
males  thas  made  available,  undertakes  the  harder  labours, 
and  so,  relieving  the  females  from  undue  physical  tax, 
enables  them  to  produce  more  and  better  offspring,  will, 
other  things  equal,  gain  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  societies  in  which  the  women  are  not  thus  reeved 
by  the  men:  whence  an  average  tendency  to  the  spread 
of  societies  in  which  the  stcUiLa  of  women  is  improved. 

lliere  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distinguishing  a 
community  organized  for  war,  is  essentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  household ;  while,  conversely,  the  freedom 
which  characterizes  public  life  in  an  industrial  communitj, 
natarally  characterizes  also  the  accompanying  private  life. 
In  the  one  case  compulsory  co-operation  prevails  in  both; 
in  the  other  case  voluntary  co-operation  prevails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  contrast  we  are  shown  another  face  of  the 
same  fact.  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies;  while  daily  exchange  of  pro- 
dacts  and  services  among  citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  to 
increase  of  fellow-feeling.  And  the  altruism  which  grows 
with  peaceful  co-operation,  ameliorates  at  once  the  life 
without  the  household  and  the  life  within  the  household.'*^ 

*  T6o  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  so  late  tbat  I  haTi 
cancelled  stereotype  plates  to  bring  it  in,  I  have  met  with  «  strikinj^  reiit- 
cadon  in  the  jmt-iaaaed  work  of  Mr.  W.  MatOeu  Williams,  F.RJLS.,  F.CS^ 
Tkram^k  iforwa^  wUk  Ladiu.  He  says,  "  there  are  no  people  in  the  world, 
however  refined,  among  whom  the  relative  position  of  man  and  woman  is  mora 
favourable  to  the  latter  than  among  the  Lapps.*'  After  giving  evidence  inn 
personal  observation,  he  asks  the  reason,  sajlng  c-t-"  Is  it  because  the  wm 
toe  not  warrion  p  •  •  •  They  have  no  soldiers^  fight  no  battles,  either  with 
outside  foreigners,  or  between  the  various  tribes  and  familiea  among  tbeii- 
sulves.  *  *  *  In  spite  of  tbeir  wretched  huts,  their  dirty  faces,  their  primi- 
tive clothing,  their  ignorance  of  literature,  art,  and  science,  they  rank  abovt 
lis  in  the  Iiighest  element  of  true  civiliKation,  the  moral  dement;  end  aU  tht 
militnrf  nations  of  the  world  may  stand  uncovered  before  them  '*  (pp.  162-3). 
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THE   STATfTS   0?   CUILDREK. 

^  330.  That  brates,  bowerer  ferocious,  treat  their  off- 
■pring  tenderly,  is  a  familiar  fact ;  and  that  tendenieaa  to 
offspring  ia  shown  by  the  moat  bmtal  of  mankind,  ia  a  fact 
qnite  congruous  with  it  An  obrioas  explanation  of  this 
seeming  anomaly  exists.  As  we  saw  that  the  treatment  of 
women  by  men  cannot  pass  a  certain  degree  of  harshness 
without  causing  extinction  of  the  tribe;  ao  here,  we  may  Bee 
that  the  tribe  mast  disappear  nnless  the  love  of  progeny  is 
strong.  Hence  we  need  not  be  anrprised  when  Monat  tells 
OB  that  the  Andaman  Islanders  "  show  their  children  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  affection;"  or  when  we  read  in 
Snow's  account  of  the  Fnegians  that  both  sexes  are  much 
attached  to  their  offspring ;  or  when  8tart  describes  Aus- 
tralian fathers  and  mothers  as  behaving  to  their  little  ones 
with  mnch  fondness.  Affection  intense  enough  to  prompt 
great  self-sacrifice,  is,  indeed,  especially  requisite  nnder  the 
conditions  of  savage  life,  which  render  the  rearing  of  young 
difficult;  and  maintenance  of  snch  affection  is  insnred  by 
the  dying  out  of  bimilies  in  which  it  is  deficient. 

Bnt  this  strong  parental  lore  is,  like  the  parental  luve  of 
animals,  very  irregularly  displayed.  As  among  brutes  the 
philoprogenitive  instinct  is  occasionally  suppressed  by  the 
desire  to  kill,  and  even  to  devour,  their  young  ones;  so 
among  primitive  men  this  instinct  is  now  and  again  over* 
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ridden  by   impulses  temporarily   excited.      Thus^   thoagL 
attached  to  their  offspring,  Australian  mothers,   when  in 
danger,  will  sometimes  desert  them ;  and  if  we  may  beliere 
Aogas,  men  have  been  known  to  bait  their  hooks  with  the 
flesh  of   boys   they   have   killed.     Thus,    notwithstanding 
their  marked  parental  affection,  Fuegians  sell  their  children 
for   slares;    thus,  among   the   Ghonos  Indians,  a   father, 
though  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  fit  of  anger  for 
an  accidental  offence.     Everywhere  among  the  lower  races 
we  meet  with  like  incongruities.    Falkner,  while  describbg 
the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  as  very  strong,  says 
they  often  pawn  and  sell  their  wives  and  little  ones  to  the 
Spaniards  for  brandy.      Speaking  of  the  children  of  the 
Sound  Indians,  Bancroft  says  they  '^  sell  or  gamble  them 
away.''     According  to  Simpson,  the  Pi-Edes  '^  barter  their 
children  to  the  Utes  proper,  for  a  few  trinkets  or  bits  of 
clothing.''    And  of  the  Macusi,  Schomburgk  writes,  ''the 
price  of  a  child  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  asks  for  his  dog." 
This    seemingly-heartless    conduct   to    children,    often 
arises  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  them.    To 
it  the  infanticide   so  common  among  the  uncivilized  and 
semi-civilized,  is,  of  course,  mainly  due — ^the  barial  of  living 
infants  with  mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth  ;  the  put- 
ting to  death  one  out  of  twins  ;  the  destruction  of  younger 
children  when  there  are  already  several.     For  these  acts 
there  is  an  excuse  like  that  commonly  to  be  made  for  killing 
the  sick  and  old.      When,  concerning  the   desertion  of 
aged  people  by  wandering  prairie  tribes,  Catlia  says — **  it 
often  becomes  absolutely  necessary  in  such  cases  that  they 
should  be  left,  and  they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,   sayings 
as  this  old  man  did,  that  they  are  old  and  of  ^o  further  use, 
that  they  left  their  fathers  in  the  same  manner^  that  they 
wish  to  die,  and  their  children  must  not  mourn  for  them" — 
when,  of  the  Noscopies,  Heriot  tells  us  that  in  his  old  age 
'Hhe  father  usually  employed  as  his  executioner^  the  son 
who  is  most  dear  to  him  " — when,  in  Kane,  we  read  of  the 
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ABoineooine  cliief  who  "  killed  lua  own  mother,"  beoaiue, 
being  "  oM  ftnd  feeble,"  she  "  asked  him  to  take  pity  on  her 
and  end  her  miaeiy " ;  there  ia  sn^eetied  the  concloaion 
that  as  destruction  of  the  ill  and  infirm  may  lessen  the  total 
amoimt  of  suffering  to  be  borne  under  the  conditions  of 
savage  life,  so  may  the  destniotioD  of  infants,  when  the 
region  ia  barren  or  the  mode  of  life  so  hard  that  the  rearing 
of  many  is  impracticable.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  urged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  who  sell  or  barter  away 
llieir  children :  the  needs  of  the  younger  ones  poBsibly,  in 
some  cases,  prompting  this  sacrifice  of  the  elder. 

Generally,  then,  among  nnoirilised  peoples,  as  among 
animals,  instincts  and  impulses  ore  the  sole  inoentires  and 
deterrents.  The  utatiia  of  a  primitive  man's  child  is  like 
&a,t  of  a  bear's  cub.  There  is  neither  moral  obligation  nor 
moral  restraint;  but  there  exists  the  unchecked  power  to 
foster,  to  desert,  to  destroy,  as  love  or  anger  moves. 

§  331.  To  the  yearnings  of  natural  affection  are  added  in 
early  stages  ,of  progress,  certain  motives,  partly  personal, 
partly  social,  which  help  to  secdre  the  lives  of  children ; 
but  which,  at  the  same  ttm^  initiate  differences  of  statiu 
between  children  of  different  sexes.  There  is  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  tribe  in  war ;  there  is  the  wish  to  have  a 
{ntars  avenger  on  individual  enemies ;  there  is  the  anxiety 
to  leave  behind  one  who  shall  perform  the  funeral  rites  and 
continue  oblations  at  the  ^rave. 

Inevitably  the  argent  need  to  angm^it  the  number  of 
warriors  leads  to  preference  for  miUe  children.  On  read- 
ing of  such  a  militant  raoe  as  the  GheChemecas,  that  they 
"  like  much  their  male  children,  who  are  brought  up  by 
their  faUierB>  bnt  they  despise  and  hate  the  daughters;" 
or  of  the  Panches,  that  when  "  a  wife  bore  her  first  girl 
child,  they  killed  the  child,  and  thus  they  did  with  all  the 
girls  boi^n  before  a  male  child ;  "  we  are  shown  the  effect  of 
this  desire  for  sons ;   and  everywhere  we  find  it  leading 
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either  to  destrnction  of  danghterSj  or  to  low  estimation  lud 
ill-treatment  of  them.  Througli  long  ascending  stages  d 
social  life  the  desire  thus  arising  persists ;  as  instance  ih 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  erery  Persian  prided  himself 
on  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  it  is  eren  said  that  an  anniul 
prize  was  giyen  by  the  monarch  to  the  Persian  who  could 
show  most  sons  living.  Obvionslj  the  social  motive,  tbim 
coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive,  served  to  raise  the 
status  of  male  children  above  that  of  female. 

A  reason  for  the  care  of  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
Ecelesiaaiicits  which  says,  ''he  left  behind  him  an  avenger 
against  his  enemies,''  is  a  reason  which  has  weighed  witl 
aU  races  in  barbarous  and  semi -civilized  states.  The  sacred 
duty  of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognised  obligations 
among  men,  survives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predomi- 
nantly warlike ;  and  it  generates  an  anxiety  to  have  a  male 
representative  who  shall  retaliate  upon  those  from  whom 
injuries  have  been  received.  This  bequest  of  quarrels  to  be 
fought  out,  traceable  down  to  recent  times  among  so-called 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  BrantAme,  has  of  course  aU 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  so  put  upon  the 
harsh  treatment  of  them,  a  check  not  put  upon  the  harsh 
treatment  of  daughtei's  :  whence  a  further  differentiation  of 
status. 

The  development  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  enjoining 
sacrifices  to  be  made  by  each  man  at  the  tombs  of  his 
immediate  and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  implies 
anticipation  of  like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  his  son, 
initiates  yet  another  motive  for  cherishing  sons— adds  to 
the  parental  regard  for  children  a  feeling  which  tells  in 
favour  of  males  rather  than  of  females.  The  effects  of  this 
motive  are  at  the  present  time  shown  us  by  the  Chinese; 
among  whom  the  death  of  an  only  son  is  especially  la- 
mented, because  there  will  be  no  one  to  make  offerings  at 
the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptory  need  for  a  son 
hence  arising,  is  held  to  justify  the  taking  of  a  concnbine, 
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though,  "if  &  perBon  has  sons  b;  his  wife  (for  daaghtet* 
never  enter  into  the  account)  it  ia  considered  derogatory  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  all."  On  reoallinf;  Egyptian  Trail- 
paintings  and  pap^i,  and  the  like  eridence  faniisbod  by 
Assyrian  records,  showing  that  sacrifices  to  Mtcestors  were 
performed  by  their  male  descendant— on  remembering,  too, 
that  among  ancient  Ayrans,  Hindn,  Greek,  Roman,  the 
4anghter  was  incapable  of  this  function,  and  that  sons 
were,  therefore,  required  for  maintaining  the  family-calt  j 
we  are  shown  how  this  developed  form  of  the  primi^ve 
religion,  while  it  strengthened  filial  sabordination,  added  an 
incentive  to  parental  care — of  sons  but  not  of  danghtera. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  odnlts  to  yonng  among 
human  beings,  originally  like  those  among  animals,  began 
to  assnme  higher  forms  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  several 
desires — to  obtain  an  uder  in  fighting  enemies,  to  provide 
an  avenger  for  injuries  received,  and  to  leave  behind  one 
who  sbonld  administer  to  welfare  after  death :  motives 
which,  strengthening  as  societies  passed  tbrongh  their  early 
stages,  gradually  g-ave  a  certain  authority  to  the  claims  of 
male  children,  though  not  to  those  of  females.  And  thus 
we  again  see  how  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  mih- 
tancy  of  the  men  and  degradation  of  the  women. 

§  3S2.  Here  we  are  inttodaced  to  the  qnestion — what 
relation  exists  between  the  ttaiut  of  c^dren  and  the  form 
of  social  oi^nizationf  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one 
given  in  the  last  chapter;  namely,  that  mitigation  of  the 
treatment  of  ohil^^n  accompanies  transition  from  the  mili- 
tant type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  ofi^iring  are  now 
idolized,  now  killed,  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeliu}? 
[oompts,  are  everywhere  the  states  in  which  hostilities  with 
surrounding  tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence 
of  progeny  on  parental  will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy 
is  that  of  archaic  groups  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  struu- 
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fcne.  In  tLe  latter  as  in  IfeforaKr.llteve  ezisiBtlwi  fife  and 
deMih  power  orer  duldiea  vhich  is  tke  negmrion  of  allriglitb 
and  daims.  On  eomparing  ckHdien's  statms  in  tiie  radest 
militant  tribes,  frith  xhtUr  status  in  militant  tnbes  wliidi  an 
patriarchal  and  oomponnded  of  the  patnarduJ,  nil  we  caa 
saj  is  that,  in  these  last  the  stiU-ennTTing^  theoiy  becomes 
quallBed  in  practioe  ;  and  that  qualification  of  i^  increases 
a«  indnstrialian  grows. 

The  Fijians,  intensely  despotic  in  goTemment  nnd  fero- 
cirjos  in  war,  furnish  an  instance  of  extreme  nbjectness  in 
the  position  of  children.  Infuiticide,  especially  of  feniales^ 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  than  one-half  ;  they  '*  destro j  their 
infants  from  mere  whim,  expediency,  anger,  or  indolence  " ; 
and,  according  to  Erskine, ''  children  hare  been  offered  bj 
the  people  of  their  own  tribe  to  propitiate  a  powerfol  chief," 
not  for  slaTes  bat  for  food.  A  sangninaiy  ^wnrrior  race  of 
Mexico,  the  Checheonecas,  yield  another  exantple  of  excessiTe 
parental  power:  sons  "cannot  marry  without  the  consent 
of  parents;  if  a  yoong  man  violates  this  law  »  »  *  the 
penalty  is  death."  By  this  instance  we  are  reminded  of  the 
domestic  condition  among  the  Ancient  Mexicans  (largely 
composed  of  conqnering  cannibal  Chechemecas),  whose 
social  organization  was  highly  militant  in  type,  and  of  whom 
Clavigero  says — ''their  children  were  bred  to  stand  so  much 
in  awe  of  their  parents,  that  even  when  giowa  np  and 
married,  they  hardly  dnrst  ^>eak  before  them.''  In 
Ancient  Central  America  family  rule  was  similar  ;  and  in 
Ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  "  that  sons  should  ob^  and 
serve  their  fathers  until  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  few  cases  of  uncivilised  and  semi- 
civiliaed  societies  that  are  wholly  industrial,  or  predominantly 
industrial,  we  find  children,  as  we  found  women,  occapying 
much  higher  positions.  Among  the  peaceful  Bodo  and 
Dhimals,  ''infanticide  is  utterly  unknown;"  danghters 
are   treated   "with  confidence  and  kindness  j"  and  when 
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marriages  are  being  orraaged,  tliere  is  a  "consalting  the 
deatiaed  bride :"  to  which  add  the  reciprooal  trait  that  "  it 
is  deemed  shamefal  to  leave  old  parauta  entirely  alone." 
The  Djaks,  again,  largely  iudostrial  and  having  an  aDtnili- 
tant  social  Btmoture,  yield  the  fact  stated  by  Brooke,  that 
"  the  practice  of  infaaticide  ia  rare,"  as  '.rell  as  the  facts 
ijL'fore  named  ander  another  head,  that  children  have  the 
freedom  implied  by  regular  courtship,  and  that  girls  choose 
their  mates.  We  are  told  of  the  Samonns,  who  are  more 
industrial  in  social  stractare  and  habit  than  neighbonring 
Mulayo-Polynesians,  that  infanticide  after  birth  is  unkeown, 
and  that  children  have  the  degree  of  independence  implied 
by  elopements  when  they  cannot  obtain  parental  assent  to 
their  marriage.  Similarly  with  the  Negritos  inhabiting  the 
inland  of  Tanna,  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronounced  chieftainships :  of  them  we  read  in  Turner  that 
"  the  Tannese  are  fond  of  their  children.  No  infanticide 
there.  They  allow  them  every  indulgence,  girls  as  well  as 
boys."  Imstly,  there  is  the  oase  of  the  indnstrions  Pueblos, 
whose  children  were  unrestrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  daughters  were  espeoially  privileged. 

Thus  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
subjection  of  children,  and  the  atatiu  of  girls  is  still  lower 
than  that  of  boys;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type, 
becomes  non-militant,  there  Is  not  only  more  recognition  of 
children's  claims,  but  the  recognized  claims  of  boys  and 
girls  approach  towards  equality. 

§  333.  Kindred  evidence  is  supplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestic 
and  political  government,  have  evolved  into  large  nations, 
lie  the  race  Turanian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  shows  ns  the 
Bame  connexion  between  political  absolutism  over  subjiKtts 
and  domestic  absolutism  over  children. 

In  China  the  destruction  of  female  infants  is  common ; 
"  parents  sell  their  qhildren  to  be  slaves  "  j  in  marriage  "  tha 
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parents  o(  tho  girl  always  demand  for  their  child  a  price  ^; 
and  "forced  marriages  often  prodace  the  most  tragic  re* 
snlts/'  "  A  nnion  prompted  solely  by  lore  would  be  i 
monstrons  infraction  of  the  daty  of  filial  obedience^  and 
a  predilection  on  the  part  of  a  female  as  heinous  a  crime  as 
infidelity/'  "  Their  maxim  is^  that^  as  the  Emperor  shonld 
hare  the  care  of  a  father  for  his  people,  a  &ther  should  have 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  oyer  his  family/'  Meanwhile  it  is 
observable  that  this  legally-nnlimited  paternal  power  de- 
scending from  militant  times,  and  persisting  along  with  the 
militant  type  of  social  stmctnre,  has  come  to  be  qualified  in 
practice  by  sentiments  which  the  industrial  type  fosters: 
infanticide,  reprobated  by  proclamation,  is  excused  only  on 
the  plea  of  poverty,  joined  with  the  need  for  rearing  a  nuJe 
child ;  and  public  opinion  puts  checks  on  the  actions  of  those 
who  purchase  children.  With  that  militant  type  of 

social  structure  which,  during  early  wars,  became  higUj 
developed  among  the  Japanese,  similarly  goes  g'reat  filial 
subjection.  Mitford,  qualifying  previous  statements,  admits 
that  needy  people  ''sell  their  children  to  be  waitresses, 
singers,  or  prostitutes;''  and  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  says 
that  "  parents,  too,  have  undoubtedly  in  some  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  the  power  to  sell  their  children.''  It  may  be  added 
that  the  subordination  of  young  to  old  irrespective  of  sex*  is 
greater  than  the  subordination  of  females  to  males ;  for 
abject  as  is  the  slavery  of  wife  to  husband,  yet,  after  his 
death,  the  widow's  power  "over  the  son  restores  the  balance 
and  redresses  the  wrong,  by  placing  woman,  as  the  mother, 
far  above  man,  as  the  son,  whatever  his  age  or  rank."  And 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese. 

How  among  the  primitive  Semites  the  father  exercised 
capital  jurisdiction,  and  how  along  with  this  there  went  a 
lower  status  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needs  no  proof.  But  as 
further  indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation,  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  children  were  considered  so  much  the 
property  of  the  father,  that  they  were  seized  for  his  debts 
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(2  Kingi  iy.  i. ;  Job  xxir.  9) ;  also  the  fact  that  selling  of 
daughters  was  aathorized  {Exodus  xxi.  7) ;  also  the  fact 
that  injunctions  respecting  the  treatment  of  children  re- 
ferred exclusively  to  paternal  benefit:  as  instance  the 
reasons  given  in  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  zzx.^  for  chastisement 
of  sons;  and  the  further  fact  that  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  18^ 
stoning  to  death  is  the  appointed  punishment  of  a  rebellious 
son.  Though  some  qualification  of  paternal  absolutism 
arose  during  the  later  settled  stages  of  the  Hebrews,  jet 
along  with  persistence  of  the  militant  type  of  goyemment 
there  continued  extreme  filial  subordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family^  when  treating  of 
the  Bomans  as  illustrating  both  the  social  and  domestic 
organization  possessed  by  the  conquering  Aryans  during 
their  spread  into  Europe,  something  has  been  implied  re- 
specting the  statv^  of  children  among  them.  In  the  words 
of  Mommsen^  relatively  to  the  father,  ''all  in  the  household 
were  destitute  of  legal  rights — ^the  wife  and  child  no  less 
than  the  bullock  or  the  slave.''  He  might  expose  his 
children :  the  religious  prohibition  which  forbade  it  ''  so 
far  as  concerned  all  the  sons— deformed  births  excepted — 
and  at  least  the  first  daughter,''  was  without  civil  sanction. 
He  ''had  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising  over  them  judicial 
powers,  and  of  punishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit,  in  life  and 
limb."  He  might  also  sell  his  child.  It  remains  to  say 
that  the  same  implied  development  of  industrialness  which 
we  saw  went  along  with  improvement  in  the  position  of 
women  during  the  growth  of  the  Boman  Empire,  went  along 
with  improvement  in  the  position  of  children.  I  may  add 
that  in  Greece  there  were  allied  manifestations  of  paternal 
absolutism:  a  man  could  bequeath  his  daughter,  as  he 
could  also  his  wife. 

§  334.  If,  again,  we  compare  the  early  states  of  existing 
European  peoples,  characterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,   characterized  by  a  militancy  that  had 
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become  less  constant  and  di£Eased,  while  industruilism  had 
grown^  differences  of  like  significance  meet  us. 

We  hare  the  statement  of  Caosar  concerning  the  Celts  of 
Oaul,  that  fathers  'Mo  not  permit  their  children  to  ap- 
proach them  openly  until  they  have  grown  to  manhood." 
In  the  Merovingian  period  a  father  could  sell  his  child,  as 
could  also  a  widowed  mother — a  power  which  continued 
down  to  the  ninth  century  or  later.  Under  the  decayed 
feudal  state  which  preceded  the  French  Bevolation  domestic 
subordination,  especially  among  the  aristocracy,  was  still 
such  that  Chateaubriand  says — **  my  mother,  my  sister,  and 
myself,  transformed  into  statues  by  my  father's  presence, 
only  recoTer  ourselves  after  he  leaves  the  room  ; ''  and 
Taine,  quoting  Beaumarchais  and  Bretonne,  indicates  that 
this  rigidity  of  paternal  authority  was  general.  Then,  after 
the  Revolution,  de  Segur  writes : — ^'  Among  our  g^od  fore* 
fathers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in  subjection  to  the  head 
of  the  family  than  a  child  of  eighteen  is  now/' 

Oar  own  history  furnishes  kindred  evidence.  Describing 
the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Wright  says: — 
''Young  ladies,  even  of  great  families,  were  brought 
up  not  only  strictly,  but  even  tyrannically.  «  •%•  «  The 
parental  authority  was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost 
extravag^t  extent.'^  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
''  children  stood  or  knelt  in  trembling  silence  in  the 
presence  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  mi^ht  not  sit 
without  permission.^'  The  literature  of  even  the  last  cen- 
tury, alike  by  the  deferential  use  of  "sir''  and  "madam" 
in  addressing  parents,  by  the  authority  parents  assumed  in 
arranging  marriages  for  their  children,  and  by  the  extent 
to  which  sons  and  still  more  daughters,  recognized  the  duty 
of  accepting  the  spouses  chosen,  shows  us  a  persistence  of 
filial  subordination  proportionate  to  the  political  subordina- 
tion.  And  then,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  along 
with  the  immense  development  of  industrialism  and  the 
correlative  progress  towards  a  freer  type  of  social  organiza- 
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tioD,  there  has  gono  a  marked  increase  of  javenile  freedom  j 
as  Bhown  hj  a  greatly  moderated  parental  dictation,  by  a 
mitigation  of  pniiiahments,  and  by  that  decreased  formality 
of  domestic  interooorse  which  has  accompanied  the  chang- 
ing of  fathers  from  masters  into  friends. 

Differences  having  like  meanings  are  traceable  betfreen 
the  more  militant  and  the  less  militant  European  societies  as 
now  existiDg.  Along  with  the  relatively* developed  indus- 
trial type  of  poUtioal  organization  in  England,  there  goes  a 
less  coercive  treatment  of  children  than  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  indnstrialism  has  modified  the  political 
organizations-  less.  Joined  with  great  fondness  for,  and 
much  indnlgehce  of,  the  yonng,  there  is  in  France  a  closer 
snpervision  of  them,  and  tlie  restraints  on  their  actions  are 
both  stronger  and  more  nnmerons :  girls  at  home  are  never 
from  nnder  maternal  control,  and  boys  at  school  are  sabject 
to  military  discipline.  Add  to  which  that  parental  oversight 
of  marriageable  children  still  goes  so  far  that  little  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  choice  by  the  yonng  people  them- 
selves. In  Germany,  again,  there  is  a  stringency  of  rule 
in  education  allied  to  the  political  stiingen^  of  rale.  As 
writes  a  German  lady  long  resident  in  England,  and  ex- 
perienced as  a  teacher, — "  English  children  are  not  tyran- 
nized over — they  are  guided  by  their  parents.  The 
spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  ia  fostered.  I 
can  therefore  nnderstand  the  teacher  who  said  he  wonld 
rather  teach  twenty  German  [children]  than  one  English 
child— I  nnderstand  him,  but  I  do  not  Eympathizo  with 
him.  The  German  child  is  nearly  a  slave  compared  to 
the  English  child;  it  is  therefore  mwe  easily  subdued  by 
the  one  in  authority." 

Lastly  come  the  facts  that  in  the  United  States,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  organi- 
zation little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  government 
hoe  become  extremely  lax,  and  girls  and  boya  are  nearly  on 
a  par  in  their  positions :  the  independence  reached  being 
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Bach  that  yoang  ladies  often  form  their  own  circles  of 
acquaintance  and  carry  on  their  intimacies  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  cheir  fathers  and  mothers. 

§  335.  As  was  to  be  anticipated,  we  thns  find  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  status  of  children  parallel  to  the  series  of 
changes  in  the  staiiu  of  women. 

In  archaic  societies,  without  law  and  having^  customs  ex- 
tending oirer  but  some  parts  of  life,  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  powers  of  parents ;  and  the  passions,  daily  exercised  in 
conflict  with  brutes  or  men,  are  restrained  in  the  relations  to 
offspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitiye  instinct. 

Early  the  needs  for  a  companion  in  arms,  for  an  ayenger, 
and  presently  for  a  performer  of  sacrifices,  add  to  tbe 
&therly  feeling  other  motives,  personal  and  social,  tending 
to  give  something  like  a  stc^us  to  male  children;  bat 
leaving  female  children  still  in  the  same  position  as  are 
the  young  of  brntes. 

These  relations  of  father  to  son  and  daughter,  arising 
in  advanced  groups  of  the  archaic  type,  and  becoming 
more  settled  where  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal 
group,  continue  to  characterize  societies  that  remain  pre- 
dominantly militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriarchal 
group  or  otherwise  :  victory  and  defeat,  which  express  the 
outcome  of  militant  activity,  having  for  their  correlatives 
despotism  and  slavery  in  military  organization,  in  political 
organization,  and  in  domestic  organization. 

The  status  of  children,  in  common  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  compulsory  co-operation  cha- 
racterising militant  activities,  becomes  quaUfied  by  the 
voluntary  co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities. 
We  see  this  on  comparing  the  most  militant  nncivilixed 
peoples  with  others  that  are  less  militant;  we  see  it  on 
comparing  the  early  militant  states  of  existing  nations  with 
their  later  more  industrial  states;  we  see  it  on  comparing 
nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  those  that  are 
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now  relatively  iodastrial.  And  we  are  especially  shown 
it  by  the  fact  that  in  primitive  nncultared  societies 
which  are  exceptionally  peaceful,  the  Hatu^  of  children  is 
exceptionally  high. 

Most  conoluairely,  however,  is  the  connexioQ  shown  on 
gronping  the  facts  antithetically  thus:— On  the  one  hand, 
savage  tribes  in  general,  chronically  militant,  have,  in 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  great  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life  and  death  power 
over  his  children.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  few  nnoivilized 
tribes  which  are  peacefnl  and  industrial,  have,  in  common 
with  the  most  advanced  civilized  nations,  the  trait  that 
children's  lives  are  sacred  and  that  largo  measnrefi  of 
freedom  are  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

BOMESTIO   BETROSPECr   AND   FROSPECT. 

S  336.  Induction  has  greatly  predominated  over  deductioD 
througLout  the  foregoing  chapters ;  and  readers  who  hare 
borne  in  mind  that  Part  II.  closes  with  a  proposal  to  inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  may  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  domestic  life  other- 
wise than  by  empirical  generalization.  On  gathering  to- 
gether the  threads  of  the  argument,  however,  we  shall  find 
that  the  chief  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  evidence  are 
those  which  Evolution  implies. 

We  have  first  the  fact  that,  little  as  it  might  have  been 
expected,  the  genesis  of  the  family  fulfils  the  law  of 
Evolution  under  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  rudest  social 
groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists  :  the  unions 
of  the  sexes  are  extremely  incoherent.  Family  groups,  con- 
sisting  of  mothers  and  such  few  children  as  can  be  reared 
without  permanent  paternal  assistance,  are  necessarily 
small  and  soon  dissolve:  integration  is  slight.  Within 
each  group  the  relationships  are  less  definite;  since  the 
children  are  mostly  half-brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the 
paternity  is  often  uncertain.  Prom  such  primitive 
families,  thus  small,  incoherent,  and  indefinite,  there  arise,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  Evolution,  divergent  and  re- 
divergent  types  of  families — some  characterized  by  a  mixed 
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jKAjhuirf  and  polygny ;  some  fhat  are  polyaadroas,  dif- 
ftircptiatiDg  into  the  fratercal  and  noo-f ratem&l ;  some  that 
are  polygynous,  diSerentiating  into  those  composed  of  wives 
and  t^ose  composed  of  a  legitimate  wife  and  concubines; 
some  that  are  monogamooBf  among  which,  hesidea  the  ordi- 
nary form,  there  is  the  aberrant  form  distinguished  b;  a  wife 
married  only  for  a  part  of  each  week.  Of  these  genera  and 
species  of  families,  those  Tarietiea  whioh  are  foand  in  ad> 
vaaced  aocietiea  are  the  most  coherent,  most  definite,  most 
complex.  Not  to  dwell  on  tntermediste  types,  we  see  on  con- 
trasting with  the  primitive  kind  of  family  group  that  highest 
kind  of  family  g^np  which  civilized  peoples  present,  how  re- 
latively high  is  its  degree  of  evolution.  The  marital  relation 
has  become  perfectly  definite  ;  it  has  become  extremely 
coherent — commonly  lasting  for  life  ;  in  its  initial  form  of 
parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger — the  number  of 
cbildren  reared  by  sav^es  being  comparatively  small;  in  its 
derived  form,  comprehending  grand-children,  great  grand- 
children, etc.,  all  BO  connected  as  to  form  a  definable  cluster, 
it  has  grown  relatively  large ;  and  thia  large  clnster  consists 
of  members  whose  relationships  are  very  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  homan  family  fulfils,  in  increasing 
degrees,  those  traits  which  we  saw  at  the  outset  are  traits  of 
the  sDCcessively -higher  forms  of  reproductive  arraDgements 
throughont  the  animal  kingdom.  Maintenance  of  species 
being  the  end  to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is 
necessarily  subordinated,  we  find,  as  we  ascend  in  the  soale 
of  being,  a  diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the 
Rchierement  of  this  end;  and  as  we  ascend  throngh  the 
eacoessive  grades  of  societies  with  their  successive  grades  of 
family,  we  find  a  further  progress  in  the  same  direotioo. 
Human  races  of  the  lower  typos  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  higher,  show  us  a  greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual 
to  the  species;  alike  in  the  brevity  of  that  stage  which 
precedes  reproduction,  in  the  relatively-heavy  tax.  entailed 
by  the  rearing  of  children  under  the  conditions  of  sav^^ 
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life,  and  in  the  abridgment  of  tiie  period  that  followi: 
women  especially,  early  bearing  children  and  exhausted  bj 
the  toils  of  maternity,  having  a  premature  old  age  soon  cot 
short.  In  superior  family-types  there  is  also  less  sacrifice 
of  juvenile  life :  infanticide,  which  in  the  poyerty-stricken 
groups  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by  the  necessities  of 
Hocial  self-preservation,  becomes  rarer  ;  and  juvenile  mo^ 
tality  otherwise  caused  decreases  at  the  same  time.  Further, 
along  with  the  diminishing  sacrifice  of  adult  life  there  goes 
an  increasing  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  that  has  to  be 
made :  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasures  are  taken  in 
rearing  progeny.  Instead  of  states  in  which  children 
are  early  left  to  pi'ovide  for  themselves,  or  in  which,  as 
among  Bushmen,  fathers  and  sons  quarrelling*  try  to  kill 
one  another,  or  in  which,  as  Burton  says  of  the  Bad 
Africans,  ''  when  childhood  is  past,  the  father  and  bob 
become  natural  enemies,  after  the  manner  of  w^ild  beasts;'' 
there  comes  a  state  in  which  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
children  extends  throughout  parental  life.  And  then  to 
this  pleasurable  care  of  ofispring,  increasing  in  duration  as 
the  family  develops,  has  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  &ctor 
— ^the  reciprocal  pleasurable  care  of  parents  by  offspring: 
a  &ctor  which,  feeble  where  the  family  is  rndinaentary  n^ 
gaining  strength  as  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another 
way  to  lessen  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  species,  and  begins,  contrariwise^  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  the  species  conduoe  to  the  more  pro- 
longed life,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  the  individual. 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of 
society,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  evolution  of  human 
intelligence  and  feeling.  The  general  truth  that  there 
exists  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  nature  of  the 
social  unit  and  the  nature  of  the  social  aggregate,  and 
that  each  continually  moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other, 
IS  a  trath  which  holds  of  domestic  organization  as  well  as  of 
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politjoat  organization.  The  ideas  and  sentimenta  wbich 
make  possible  any  more  adranoed  phase  of  associated 
life,  whether  in  the  Family  or  in  the  State,  imply  a  pre- 
ceding phase  by  the  experiences  and  discipline  of  which 
they  were  acquired ;  and  these,  again,  a  next  preceding 
phase;  and  so  &om  the  beginning.  On  toming  to  the 
last  part  of  the  Prindplea  of  Payehology  (edition  of  1872), 
containing  chapters  on  "  Development  of  Conceptions," 
"Sociality  and  Sympathy,"  " Ego-Altrnistio  Sentiments," 
"  Altmistio  Sentiments,"  the  i-eoder  will  find  it  shown 
how  the  higher  forma  alike  of  intellect  and  feeling,  made 
possible  only  by  the  social  environment,  evolve  as  this  envi- 
ronment evolves— each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one 
being  followed  by  an  increment  of  advance  in  the  other. 
And  carrying  oat  this  doctrine  he  will  see  that  since  altruism 
plays  an  important  part  in  developed  family  life,  the  higher 
domestic  relations  have  become  possible  only  as  the  adapts- 
tion  of  man  to  the  social  state  has  progressed.* 

§  337.  In  considering  deductively  the  connexions  be- 
tween the  forma  of  domestic  life  and  the  forms  of  social 
Lf e ;  and  in  showing  how  these  are  in  each  type  of  society 
related  to  one  another  becaose  jointly  related  to  the  same 
type  of  individnal  character ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal 
simnltaneonsly  with  the  marital  arrangement,  the  family 
stmctare,  the  status  of  women,  and  the  status  of  children. 

Primitive  life,  cnltivating  antt^onism  to  prey  and  ene- 
mies, brnte  or  hnman — daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satis- 
faction of  conqneat  over  alien  beings  which  prove  to  be 
weaker — daily  gaining  pieasnre  from  acta  which  entail 
pain ;  maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  generates  coercive 
mie,  social  and  domestic.    Bnite  strength  glorying  in  the 

■  Ai  inctuded  iu  the  ^cueritl  theory  of  the  wluptatiaa  of  organic  being!  to 
their  cIrcuiinttaDce*,  thii  doctrine  that  tha  humkii  mind,  eipeciallj  in  it«  monl 
traiU,  la  moalded  by  (be  MciBl  *t>t«^  pemdes  Social  Slatiei  /  and  U  eqieciallj 
ipriited  «poD  in  tbe  clUipt«r  entitled  "  Qeneral  Coniidendiout." 
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predominance  wluch  brings  bonour^  and  unchecked  hy  !«■ 
gard  for  other's  welfare^  seizes  whatever  ^gromen  hiaef 
prompts :  adding  to  them  and  changing  them  at  wilL 
And  children,  at  the  mercy  of  this  ntter  selfishness,  an 
preserved  onlj  when,  and  as  far  as,  the  inatmct  of  parent- 
hood  predominates*  Clearly,  then,  weakness  of  the  maritil 
relation,  indefinite  incoherent  forms  of  family^  harsh  treat- 
ment  of  women,  and  infanticide,  are  ineyitable  concomitasts 
of  militancy  in  its  extreme  form. 

The  advance  Scom  these  lowest  social  gronps^  hardly  to 
be  called  societies,  to  groups  that  are  larger,  or  have  more 
stmctnre,  or  both,  implies  increased  co-operatioii.  This  oo- 
opei'ation  may  be  compulsory  or  voluntary^  or  it  may  be, 
and  usually  is,  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  great  militancy  implies  predominance  of 
compulsory  co-operation,  and  that  great  industrialness  im- 
plies predominance  of  voluntary  co-operation.  Here  we 
have  to  observe  that  it  is  deductively  manifest,  as  we  have 
found  it  inductively  true,  that  the  accompanying^  domestie 
relations  are  in  each  case  congruous  with  the  necessitated 
social  relations.  The  individual  nature    vduch, 

exercising  that  despotic  control,  and  submitting  to  that 
extreme  subjection,  implied  by  pronounced  militancy  ia 
developing  societies,  no  less  *  than  the  fostering  of  egoism 
and  repression  of  sympathy  by  a  life  devoted  to  war,  in« 
evitably  determine  the  arrangements  within  the  household 
as  they  do  th^  arrangements  without  it«  Hence  the  dis- 
regard of  women^s  claims  shown  in  stealing  and  buying 
them;  hence  the  inequality  of  Haiua  between  the  sexes 
entailed  by  polygyny;  hence  the  use  of  women  as  labouring 
slaves ;  hence  the  life  and  death  power  over  wife  and  child; 
and  hence  that  constitution  of  the  family  which  subjects  all 
its  members  to  the  eldest  male.  Conversely,  the 

type  of  individual  nature  developed  by  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion in  societies  that  are  predominantly  industrial^  whether 
they  be  peaceful,  simple  tribes,  or  nations  that  have  in 
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great  measore  optgrown  militancy^)  is  a  i^latively-altnustio 
nature.  The  dailj  habit  of  exchck^ging  searTicesj  or  giving 
products  representiiig  wotk  done  for  money  represent* 
ing  work  done,  is  a  habit  of  seeking  such  egoistic  satis* 
faction  as  alk»W8  like  Egoistic  satisfactions  to  those  dealt 
with.  There  is  an  enfo^ed  re$pect  for  others'  chums; 
diere  is  an  accompanying  mental  representatioxi  of  their 
claims,  implying,  in  so  far,  fellow-feeling ;  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  those  repressions  of  fellow-feeling  involyed  by 
coercion.  Necessarily,  the  type  of  character  th^:  culti- 
vated, while  it  modifies  social  actions  and  am^ngementsy 
modifies  also  domestic  actions  and  arrangements.  The 
discipline  which  brings  greater  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  fellow-men,  brings  grpatetr  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  women  and  children^.  The  practice  of  consulting  the 
wills  of  those  with  whom,  there  is  co-operation  outside 
the  household,  brings  with  it  the  practice  of  consulting  the 
wills  of  those  with  whom  there  is  co-operation  inside  the 
household.  The  marital  relation  becomes  changed  from  one 
of  master  and  subject  into  one  of  approximately-equal 
partnership ;  while  the  bond  becomes  less  that  of  legal 
authority  and  mora  that  of  affection.  The  parental  and 
filial  relation  ceasep  to  be  a  tyranny  whjch  sacrifices  child 
to  parent,  and  becomes  one  in  which,  rather,  the  will  of  the 
parent  Subordinates  itself  to  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

Thus  the  results  deducible  from  the  natures  of  militancy 
and  industrialness,  correspond  with  those  which  we  have 
found  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exhibited.  And,  as  implying 
the  directness  of  the  alleged  connexions,  I  may  here  add  an 
instance  showing  that  in  the  same  society  the  domestic  re^ 
lations  in  the  militant  part  retain  the  militant  character, 
while  the  domestic  relations  in  the  industrial  part  are  be- 
ginning to  assume  the  industrial  character.  Commenting 
on  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  ancient  France,  as  affecting 
children  of  different  sexes  and  different  ages,  KcBuigswarter 
remarks  that  *'  it  is  always  the  feudal  and  noble  families 
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tf  hioh  cling  to  the  principle  of  ineqnalit j,  while  the  ideu 
of  equality  penetrate  everywhere  into  the  roiuriirew  and 
bourgeoisei  families/'  Similarly  Thierry,  speaking  of  a  neir 
law  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  equalizing  rights  of  properij 
hetween  the  sexes  and  among  children,  says  : — ''  This  lav 
of  the  bourge&iaie^  opposed  to  that  of  the  nobles,  was  dis- 
tingaished  from  it  by  its  very  essence*  It  had  for  its  basu 
natural  equity." 

§  838.  And  now  we  come  to  the  interesting  question— 
what  may  be  inferred  respecting  the  future  of  the  domeslae 
relations  7  We  hare  seen  how  the  law  of  evolution  in 
general,  has  been  thus  &r  fulfilled  in  the  genesis  of  tiie 
family.  We  have  also  seen  how,  during  civilization,  there 
has  been  carried  still  further  thai  conciliation*  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  species,  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  offspring, 
which  has  been  going  on  throughout  organio  evolution  at 
large.  Further  we  have  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  one  another  and  to  children, 
which  have  accompanied  social  evolution,  have  been  made 
possible  by  those  higher  traits  of  intelligence  and  feding 
produced  by  the  experiences  and  disciplines  of  progressiiig 
social  states.  And  we  have  lastly  observed  the  connexions 
between  special  traits  so  acquired  and  special  types  of  social 
structure  and  activity.  Assuming,  then,  that  evolution  will 
continue  along  the  same  lines,  let  us  consider  what  further 
changes  may  be  anticipated. 

It  is  first  inferable  that  throughout  times  to  come  the 
domestic  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continue  to  be  unlike.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  developed  societies  will  become 
universal.  As  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  super-organic 
eyolution,  the  production  of  higher  forms  does  not  involre 
extinction  of  all  lower  forms.  As  superior  species  of 
animals,  while  displacing  certain  inferior  species  that  com- 
pete with  them,  leave  many  other  inferior  species  in  poB« 
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■euioD  of  inlnrior  habitats;  so  the  superior  types  of  Bocie- 
tiee,  while  displacing  those  inferior  types  occupying 
localities  they  can  utilize,  will  not  displace  inferior  typea 
inhabiting  Iwrren  or  iDclement  localities.  Cirilized  peoples 
■re  DDlikely  to  expel  the  Esqnimnnx,  The  Faegians  will 
probably  sorriTe,  because  their  island  cannot  support  a 
civilized  population.  It  ia  qvestionable  whether  the  groups 
of  wandering  Semites  who  have  for  these  thousands  of  yean- 
occupied  Eastern  deserts,  will  be  eztmded  by  societies  of 
higher  kinds.  And  perhaps  many  steaming  tualarioas  re- 
giooa  in  the  Tropics  will  remain  unaTailable  by  races  capable 
of  much  cnltnre.  Hence  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  social, 
relations  proper  to  the  lower  varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely 
to  become  extinct.  Polyandiy  may  sorriTe  in  Thibet; 
polygyny  may  prevail  throughout  the  future  in  parts  of 
Africa ;  and  among  the  remotest  groups  of  Hyperboreans, 
mixed  and  irregular  relations  of  the  sexes  will  probably 
continue. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  certain  regions  militancy  may 
persist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  there  may  survive  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it. 
Wide  tracts,  such  as  those  of  Korth-Eastem  Asia,  unable 
to  support  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  so- 
cieties of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of 
societies  having  those  imperfect  forms  of  State  and  Family 
which  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Omitting  such  surviving  inferior  types,  we  may  hero 
limit  ourselves  to  typea  carrying  farther  the  evolution  which 
civilized  nations  now  show  us.  Assuming  that  among  these 
indnstrialism  will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have 
to  ask  what  are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist 
with  complete  industrialism. 

§  339.  The  monogamic  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manifestly  the  ultimate  form;  and  any  changes  to  be  antici- 
pated must  be  in  the  direction  of  completion  and  extension 
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of  it.  By  obserring  what  po88i1i>ilities  there  are  of  greater 
diyergence  from  the  arraagemeiits  and  habits  of  the  paaW 
we  shall  see  what  modifications  are  probable. 

Many  acts  that  are  normal  with  the  nncivilised^  ar^  with 
tie  civiliased^  transgressions  and  Crimea*     Promiscaityj  onoo 
vnchecked,  has  been  more  and  more  reprobated  as  soeietie* 
hare  prog^ressed;  abduction  of  women^  originall  j  bononrabk^ 
is  now  criminal;  the  marrying  of  two  or  more  wives^  al- 
lowable and  creditable  in  inferior  societiesj  has  become  in 
superior  societies  felonious.     Hence^  future  evolution  aloog 
lines  thus  far  followed,  may  be .  expected  to   extend  the 
monogamic  relation  by  extinguishing  proniiscaity^  and  bj 
siippressmg  such  crimes  as  bigamy  and  adultery.     Dying 
QUt  of  the  metcantile  element  in  marriage  may  also  k 
inferred^    After  wife-stealing  came  wife-purchase  ;  and  then 
followed  the  nsages  which  made,  and  continue  to  makoj 
considerations  of  property  predominate  over  considerations 
of  personal  preference.     Clearly,  wife-purchase   and  hus- 
band-purchase (which  exists  in  some  semi-civilized  societies), 
though  they  have  lost  their  original  gross  forms,  persist 
in  disguised  forms.     Already  some  disapproval   of   those 
who  marry  for  money  or  position  is  expressed  j  and  this, 
growing  stronger,  may  be  expected  to  purify  the  mono- 
gamic union  by  making  it  in  all  cases  real  instead  of  being 
in  some  cases  nominal. 

As  monogamy  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  character  by  a 
public  sentiment  requiring  that  the  legal  bpnd  shall  not  be 
entered  into  unless  it  represents  the  natural  bond ;  so,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  that  maintenance  of  the  legal  bond  will 
come  to  be  held  improper  if  the  natural  bond  ceases. 
Already  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  divorce  point 
Do  the  probability  that  whereas,  in  those  early  stages  daring 
which  permanent  monogamy  was  being  evolved,  the  union 
by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchase)  was  regarded  as  the 
essential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  affection  as 
non-essential ;  and  whereas  at  present  the  anion  bj  law  is 
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thought  tbe  more  importaat  and  the  unioa  bj  affeotioo 
the  Ibsa  importaat;  there  will  oome  a  time  whea  the  nnioa 
by  aflectioa  will  ho  held  ol  primary  momont  ond  the  uniua 
by  law  aa  of  seoondaiT  moment:  whence  reprobatiou  o£ 
marital  relations  in  which  the  nnioii  by  affection  has  dis- 
Bolved.  That  this  xsonclusioK  will  seem  unacceptsble  to 
most  is. probable — I  may  aay,  certain.  In  passing  judg- 
ment on  any  modified  arrangement  sagge^d  as  likely  to 
arise  hereafter,  nearly  all  err  by  considering  what  would  be 
likely  to  revolt  from  the  supposed  change,  all  other  things 
remaining  unchanged.  But  other  things  must  be  assumed 
to  have  changed  pari  paau.  Those  higher  sentiments 
accompauying  union  of  the  aexes,  which  do  not  exist  among 
primitire  men,  and  wen^  less  developed  in  ^rly  European 
times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  ctrntcaet  between  ancient 
and  modem  literatures),  may  be  expected  to  derelop  atill 
more  as  decline  of  militancy  and  increase  Of  induBtrialness 
foBter  aUmism ;  for  sympathy,  which  is  the  root  of  altruism, 
is  a  <diief  element  in  these  seatimenta.  Moreover,  with  an 
increase  of  altruism  moat,  go  a  decrease  of  domestic  dis* 
sension.  Whence,  simultaneously,  a  strengthening  of  the 
moral  bond  and  a  weakening  of  the  forces  tending  to  destroy 
it.  So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facilitate 
divorce  nnder  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  race. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  that 
onoillary  bond  constituted  by  joint  interest  in  children.  In 
all  eooieties  this  is  an  important  factor,  and  has  sometimes 
great  effect  among  even  rude  peoples.  Falkner  remarks 
that  althoagh  the  Patagoniau  marriages  "  are  at  will,  yet 
when  once  the  parties  are  agreed,  and  have  children,  they 
■eldom  forsake  each  other,  even  in  extreme  old  age." 
And  this  factor  must  become  more  efficient  in  proportion  as 
the  solicitude  for  children  becomes  greater  and  mor«  pro< 
longed,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  does  with  prognesaing 
eivilixatioD,  and  must  continue  to  do. 
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Bat  leaving  open  the  question  what  modificationa  of 
monogamy  conducing  to  increase  of  real  ooheaion  ntber 
khan  nominal  cohesion,  are  likely  to  arise,  there  is  one  oon- 
elusion  we  may  draw  with  certainty.  Recurring  to  tiw 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
— welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  offspring,  welfare  of  parents; 
and  seeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached  by  ciTilixed 
peoples,  welfare  of  species  is  effectually  secured  in  so  &r 
as  maintenance  of  numbers  is  concerned;  the  implicatioa 
is  that  welfare  of  offspring  must  hereafter  determine  the 
course  of  domestic  evolution.  Societies  whicli  from  grae- 
ration  to  generation  produce  in  due  abundanoe  indiridualB 
who,  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  physically^ 
morally,  and  intellectually,  must  become  the  predomuuuit 
societies;  and  must  tend  through  the  quiet  process  of 
industrial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.  Conse- 
quently, marital  relations  which  favour  this  result  in  the 
greatest  degree,  must  spread;  while  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments and  ideas  must  become  so  moulded  into  harmony 
with  them  that  other  relations  will  be  condemned  as  im- 
moral. 

§  310.  If,  still  guiding  ourselves  by  observing  the  course 
of  past  evolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  status  of 
women  may  be  anticipated,  the  answer  must  be  that  & 
further  approach  towards  equality  of  position  between  the 
sexes  will  take  place.  With  decline  of  militancy  and  rise 
of  industrialness^— -with  decrease  of  compulsory  co-opera- 
tion and  increase  of  voluntary  co-operation— with  strength- 
ening sense  of  personal  rights  and  accompanying  symps- 
thetic  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others  ;  most  go  a 
diminution  of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of 
women,  until  there  remain  such  only  as  differences  of  con- 
stitution entaiL 

To  draw  inferences  more  specific  is  somewhat  hazardous : 
probabilities  and  possibilities  only  can  be  indicated.     While 
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in  Bomo  directions  the  emancipation  oF  women  has  to  be 
carried  farther,  we  maj  snapect  that  in  other  directions 
(heir  daims  have  already  been  pnehed  beyond  the  normal 
limits.  If  from  that  stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  which 
they  were  habitoally  stolen,  boaght  and  sold,  made  beasts 
of  bnrden,  inherited  as  property,  and  killed  at  will,  we  pass 
to  the  stage  Amerioa  shows  as,  in  which  a  lady  wanting  a 
seat  stares  at  a  gentleman  occupying  one  antil  he  sarrenders 
it,  and  then  takes  it  withoat  thanking  him ;  we  may  infer 
that  the  rhythm  traceable  thronghont  all  changes  has 
carried  this  to  an  extreme  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoil. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  some  other  oases :  what  wero 
originally  concessions  hare  come  to  be  claimed  as  rights, 
and  in  gaining  the  character  of  assomed  rights,  hare  lost 
mach  of  the  grace  they  had  as  concessionn.  Doubtless, 
howerer,  there  will  remain  in  the  social  relations  of  men 
and  women,  not  only  observances  of  a  kind  called  forth  by 
sympathy  of  the  strong  for  the  weak  irrespectire  of  sex, 
and  still  more  called  forth  by  sympathy  of  the  stronger  sex 
for  the  weaker  sex ;  but  also  obserrances  whidh  originate  in 
the  wish,  not  consciously  formulated  but  felt,  to  compensate 
women  for  certain  disadvantages  entailed  by  their  oonsti- 
tationa,  and  so  to  equalize  the  lives  of  the  sexes  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  respect  of  domestio  power,  the  relative  position  of  wo- 
men will  doubtless  rise ;  bat  it  seems  improl»ble  that  abso- 
tate  eqoality  with  men  will  be  reached.  Legal  decisions  from 
time  to  time  demanded  by  marital  differences,  involving  the 
question  which  shall  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  past 
decisions.  Evenly  though  law  may  b^ance  claims,  it  will, 
as  the  least  evil,  oontiane  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  supremacy 
to  the  husband,  as  being  the  more  judioiaUy-minded.  And, 
similarly,  in  the  moral  relations  of  married  life,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  powerj  resulting  from  greater  massivenesa 
of  nature,  must,  however  nnobtrnsive  it  may  become,  oon- 
tinne  with  the  man. 
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When  we  remember  that  up  from  the  lowest  ssTAgeiy 
eiyiluation  has,  among  other  results,   broug^ht   about  an 
inorea^ng  exemption  of  women  firom  brbad-winnmg  labooTi 
and  that  in  the  highest  societies  they  have  become  most 
restricted  to  domestio  duties  and  the  rearing  of  childiea; 
we  maj  be  struck  hy  the  anomaly  that  at  the  present  time 
restriction  to  indoor  occupations  has  eome  to  be  regarded 
as  a  grievance,  and  a  claim  is  made  to  free  competitios 
with  men  in  all  outdoor  occupations.      This  anomal/  is 
traceable  in  part  to  the  abnormal  excess   of  women;  sod 
obviously  a  state  of  things  which  exoludes   many  women 
from  those  natural  careers  in  which  they  are  dependent  oa 
men  for  subsistence,  justifies  the  demand  for  freedom  to 
pursue  independent  careers.    That  any  hindranceB  standing 
in  their  way  ahould  be,  and  will  be,  abolished  must  be  ad- 
mitted.   At  this  jsame  time  it  must  be  contended  that  bo 
considerable  altenation  in  the  careers  of  women  in  generi]* 
can  be,  or  should  be,  so  produced;  and  further,  that  anj 
extensive  change  in  the  education  of  women,  naade  with  the 
view  of  fitting  them  for  businesses  and  prof essions,  would 
be  mischievous.     If  women  comprehended  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  domestio  sphere,  they  would  ask  no  other.    U 
they  could  see  all  that  is  impli^  in  the  right  education  of 
children,  to  a  full  conception  of  which  no  man  has  yet  riseOi 
much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no  higher  f  unctipn. 
.  Tliat   in    time  to   come  the   political  statttB  of    women 
may  also  be  raised  to .  Something  like  equality  with  that  of 
men,  seems  a  deductioDi  naturally  aooompanying  the  pie- 
cediDg    ones.       Bat    such    an    approximate    equalization, 
normally  accompanying  a    social  structure  of    the  com- 
pletely industrial  type,   is  not  a  normal  accompa|umeni 
of  social  types  still  partially  militant.     Just  noting  that 
the  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amounts  of  political 
power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by  war 
fell  upon  men  only,  would  inyolve  a  serious  inequalify^ 
and  that  the  desired  equality  is  therefore  inipracticablf 
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ifhilo  vars  contnime;  h  raay  be  contended  that  thougli 
the  poEseaaioQ  of  political  power  by  women  would  poSeibl/ 
improre  a  society  in  which  State-regulation  had  been 
brought  within  the  limit*  proper  to  pare  indostrialiBm,  it 
wonld  injure  a  society  in  which  State-regulation  has  the 
wider  range  characteriiring  a  more  or  less  militaab  type. 
Several  influences  would  conduce  to  retrogreeaion.  Tlie 
greater  respect  for  authority  and  weaker  seotiment  of  in- 
drriduat  freedom  oharaoteriisiiig  the  feminine  naturej  would 
tend  towards  the  maintenance  uid  multiplication  of  restraints. 
Ability  to  appreciate  special'  and  immediate  results,  joined 
with  inability  to  appreciate  general  and  remote  results, 
characterizing  the  majority  of  men,  and  still  more  charac- 
terizing women,  would,  if  women  had  power,  entail  inorease 
of  coercive  measures  for  achieving  present  good,  at  the 
cost  of  future  evil  caused  by  excess  of  control.  Bnt  there  is 
a  more  direct  reason  for  anticipating  mischief  from  the  ex- 
eroise  of  politioal  power  by  women,  while  the  industrial 
form  of  'political  r^ulation  is  inootaplete.  We  have  seen 
that  the  welfare  of  a  society  requires  that  the  ethics  of  the 
Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  be  kept  distinct. 
Under  the  one  the  greatest  beae&ts  must  be  given  where  the 
merits  are  the  smallest;  under  the  other  ^  benefits  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  merits :  tor  the  infant  nnqnalified 
generosity;  for  the  adult  citisen  absolute  justice.  The 
ethics  of  the  family  have  for  their,  correlatives  the  parents 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  fomale,  are  qoahlied 
in  a  smaller  degree  toother  feelings  than  in ^je  m^e.  Al- 
ready these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood,  as  they  exist  in 
tnen,  lead  them  to  carry  t^e  ethics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischi^  resoltAog  would  be 
increased  were  these  emotions  as  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.  The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded ;  and  demerit  would 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equity  be- 
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come  clearer — as  fast  as  the  regime  of  yolantary  oo^peri' 
tion  deyelops  to  the  full  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom, 
with  a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  others — as 
fiist  as  there  is  approached  a  state  nnder  which  no  restric- 
tions npon  individnal  liberty  will  be  tolerated^  save  those 
which  the  eqoal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail — as  fiui 
as  industrialism  evolTes  its  appropriate  political  agencj, 
whichj  while  commissioned  to  maintain  equitable  relations 
among  citiaens^  is  shorn  of  all  those  powers  of  farther  regu- 
lation proper  to  the  militant  type;  so  fast  may  the  ex* 
tension  of  political  power  to  Women  go  on  without  eyiL 
The  moral  evolution  which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  be 
the  same  moral  evolution  which  renders  it  harmless  and 
probably  beneficial. 

§  341.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting future  changes  in  the  etiUua  of  children.  Parental 
and  filial  relations,  less  regulated  in  detail  by  law  and  custom 
than  all  others,  have  more  readily  changed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  changed  sentiments  and  ideas,  and,  while  he- 
coming  generally  liberalized,  have  become  so  &r  varied  that 
it  is  difficult  to  characterize  them. 

While  an  average  increase  of  juvenile  freedom  is  to  be 
anticipated,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  here  and  there 
it  has  already  gone  too  far.  I  refer  to  the  United  States. 
Besides  in  some  cases  unduly  subordinating  the  lives  of 
adults,  the  degree  of  independence  there  allowed  to  the 
young,  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them  forward 
prematurely,  initiating  them  too  early  in  the  excitements 
proper  to  maturity,  and  so  tending  to  exhaust  the  interests 
of  life  before  it  is  half  spent.  Such  regulation  of  child- 
hood as  conduces  to  full  utilization  of  childish  activities  and 
pleasures  before  the  activities  and  pleasures  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  entered  upon,  is  better  for  offspring 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  bettw  for  parents. 

How  far  is  parental  authority  to  go  ?  and  at  what  point 
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■ball  political  authority  check  it  f  are  qaestions  to  be 
aosvrered  in  no  satisfactory  way.  Already  I  hare  gireo 
roaaons  for  thinking  that  the  powers  and  functions  of 
parents  hare  been  too  far  aasamed  fay  the  Stat«;  and  that 
probably  a  re-integration  of  the  family  will  follow  its  present 
undae  disintegration.  It  Beems  possible  that  from  the  early 
form  in  which  social  and  family  organizations  are  compal. 
sory  la  character,  we  are  passing  through  senii-milit«[it, 
semi-industrial  phases,  in  which  the  organizations  of  both 
State  and  family  are  partly  compulaoryj  partly  voluntary,  in 
character ;  Euid  that  along  with  complete  social  re-integra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  Tolonhuy  co-operation,  will  como 
domestic  re-integration  of  allied  kind,  nnder  which  the  life 
of  the  family  will  again  become  as  distinct  Irom  the  life  of 
the  State  as  it  originally  was.  Still  there  iremaiu  the 
theoretical  difficulties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of 
parents  orer  children  may  be  carried ;  to  what  extent  dis- 
regard of  parental  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated ;  when 
does  the  child  cease  to  be  a  unit  of  the  family  and  become 
a  aoit  of  the  State.  Practically,  however,  these  questions 
will  seed  no  solving;  since  the  same  changes  o£  character 
which  bring  about  the  highest  form  of  family,  will  almost 
universally  prevent  the  rise  of  difficulties  which  result  from 
characters  of  lower  fypes  proper  to  lower  societies. 

Moreover,  there  always  remains  a  secority.  Whatever 
conduces  to  the  highest  welfare  of  offspring  must  more  and 
more  establish  itself,  through  the  replacing  of  children  of 
inferior  parents  reared  in  inferior  ways,  by  children  of 
better  parents  reared  in  better  ways.  As  lower  creatnies 
at  large  have  been  preserved  androdvonoed  throngh  the  in- 
strumentality of  parental  instincts ;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
human  evolution  the  domestic  relations  originating  from  the 
need  for  prolonged  core  of  oBspring  have  been  assuming 
higher  forms ;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  offspring  has  been 
becoming  greater  and  more  enduring;  we  need  not  doabb 
tiat  in  the  future,  along  with  the  more  altruistic  nature 
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acoompaajing  a  higher  social  type,  there  will  come  rela- 
tions of  parents  and  children  needing  no  external  control  to 
ensare  their  wdl-working. 

§  342.  One  farther  possibility  of  domestio  erolntion  re- 
mains.    The  last  component  to  show  itself  among  the  feel- 
ings which  hold  the  family  together^  the  care  of  parents  by 
offspring   is  the  one  which  has  most  room  for  increase. 
Absent  in  brates,  small  among  primitive  men,  considerable 
among  the  partially  dvilized,  and  tolerably  strong  among 
the  best  of  those  aronnd  us,  filial  affection  is  a  feeling  that 
admits  of  much  farther  growth,  which  is  needed  to  make  the 
cycle  of  domestic  life  complete.     At  present  the  latter  days 
of  the  old  whose  married  children  live  away  from  them,  are 
made  dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  remaining  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  the  constant  society  of  descendants  ;  bat  the 
time  will  come  when  this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attach- 
ment of  adalts  to  aged  parents,  which,  if  not  as  strong 
as  that  of  parents  to  children,  appi*oaches  it  in  strength. 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not,  how- 
ever, occur  under  social  arrangements  which  partially 
absolve  parents  from  the  care  of  offspring.  A  stronger 
feeling  to  be  displayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later 
life,  must  be  established  by  a  closer  intimacy  between 
parent  and  child  in  early  life.  No  such  higher  stage  is 
to  be  reached  by  walking  in  the  ways  followed  by  the 
Chinese  for  these  two  thousand  years.  We  shall  not  rise 
to  it  by  imitating,  even  partially,  the  sanguinary  Mexicans, 
whose  children  at  the  age  of  four,  or  sometimes  later,  were 
delivered  over  to  be  educated  by  the  priests.  We  shall  not 
improve  family-feeling  by  approaching  towards  the  arrange- 
mento,  of  the  Koossa-KafBrs,  among  whom  '^all  children 
above  ten  or  eleven  years  old  are  publicly  instructed  under 
the  inspection  of  the  chief.''  This  latesl  of  :the  domestie 
affections  will  not  be  fostered  by  retrograding  towards 
customs    like  those  of  the  Andamanese,  and,  as  early  as 
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possible^  changing  the  child  of  the  family  into  the  child  of 
the  tribe.  Contrariwise^  snch  a  progress  will  be  achieved 
only  in  proportion  as  both  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
are  carried  on  by  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely  at- 
tempted. When  the  unfolding  minds  of  children  are  no 
longer  thwarted  and  stunted  and  deformed,  by  the  mechan* 
ical  lessons  of  stupid  teachers — ^when  instruction^  instead  of 
giving  mutual  pain,  gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering 
in  proper  order  to  faculties  which  are  severally  eager  to 
appropriate  fit  knowledge  presented  in  fit  forms — when 
with  a  wide  diffusion  of  adult  culture,  joined  with  rational 
ideas  of  teaching,  there  goes  a  spontaneous  unfolding  of  the 
juvenile  mind  snch  as  is  even  now  occasionally  indicated  by 
exceptional  facility  of  acquisition — ^when  the  earlier  stages 
of  education  passed  through  in  the  domestic  circle  have 
become,  as  they  will  in  ways  scarcely  dreamed  of  at  present, 
daily  aids  to  the  strengthening  of  sympathy,  intellectual 
and  moral,  leaving  only  the  more  special  cultures  to  be 
carried  on  by  others ;  then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be 
smoothed  by  a  greater  filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater 
parental  care  bestowed  in  earlier  life. 


NOTB. — On  page  187  will  be  found  a  note  refeiring  to  certain  earlier  state- 
ments, in  1854  and  1870,  of  mj  views  respecting  primitive  beliefs.  This  note 
contains  the  words : — "  In  the  meantime  the  important  works  of  Mr.  Tjrior 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock  have  established/'  etc.,  etc  These  words  refer  to 
Z^rimitioe  Culture,  published  in  1871 ;  and  when  the  note  was  written  I  did 
not  know  that  any  of  the  ideas  contained  in  that  work  had  been  previously 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Tylor.  It  appears,  however,  that  on  several  occasions,  going 
back  as  far  as  1866,  Mr.  Tylor  had  indicated  some  of  his  views.  The  earlier 
statements  of  these,  in  which  Fetishism  and  Animism  are  identified,  do  not 
concern  me;  but  in  the  last,  which  was  simultaneous  with  my  paper  on 
*  Animal  Worship,"  the  ghost-theoiy  is  brought  to  the  front  as  the  primary 
superstition.  I  had  not  intended  to  imply  that  Mr.  Tylor  was  indebted 
to  me;  and  I  have  now  to  say  that  his  views  were  as  independent  of  mine 
as  miue  were  of  his. 
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UOTES  TO  PART  I. 

[To  avoid  over-burdening  the  text  usith  iUastrationt — even  note,  per- 
haps, too  numeroiu — /  suppressed  many  UuU  I  might  haoe  added :  some 
hecauie  they  Koned  auperfiaoua;  sonte  becaaae  theii  were  loo  long. 
Partlg  to  giee  the  itutre  striking  of  these,  I  make  this  Appendix ;  bat 
ekiefiji  to  add  evidence  uAich  has  since  come  to  lightt  oerifffing  etrtain 
of  the  conchuiona  not  atlequatelg  supported.'] 

Prinutive  Credulity.— In  the  genesia  of  saperstltiooa,  a  factor 
difficolt  to  appreciate  enfficiently,  is  the  noqaestioDiDf;  faith  with 
which  Btatemeots  ere  accepted.  A  case  or  two  may  here  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  meatal  natare  which  fosters  ab- 
Bord  beliefs  and  givea  currency  to  the  most  grotesque  traUitioDs. 
Of  the  Coast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (toL  i.,  p.  255) — 
"  So  strongly  are  they  prmudsd  of  Che  efflouy  or  tbeM  meaai  oT  protectioQ 
[emaleU,  sto.].  that  ■□  Afrieui,  a  man  of  rer;  inperior  mind,  offered  to  alluir 
■  friand  of  miue,  vbose  Bccniacf  bs  had  jnat  been  pniaiDg,  to  Gre  at  him  with 
a  pislol,  chyr«eil  wiili  ball." 

Laird  and  Oldfielil  tell  us  of  the  Inlaod  Negroes  (vol  iu,  p.  10), 
that  a  NafiQ  womao 

'*  ima^qed  that  shs  piasesaeil  ■  magkony  (charm),  vhlch  TCDdared  her  iaral- 
nerable  to  all  edged  t>)ola  and  cuttiug  iiialniuieuta.    So  poaitiTe  and  convinced 

wua  ahe  of  the  efficar^  of  hn  ctiarni,  that  iiha  Toluntarily  aaaeatcd  to  hold  her 
Irg  while  vnue  perwn  ehoald  etrike  il  with  an  aia.  The  king  (or  chief)  of 
her  town,  dq  beariDg  this,  dctfrmiDed  to  try  the  power  of  her  chatm,  and 
deairrd  the  man  to  take  iiti  axe,  and  are  whether  tbia  woDderful  maghont/ 
would  proKct  bet  from  ita  effocta.  >  >  >  Her  leg  was  laid  apon  ■  block,  and 
a  powerful  blow  pvta  bclnw  the  kner.  h  •  <  To  the  poor  woniitu's  grtaX 
horniraiid  the  terror  of  all  jiresant,  her  l^g  flew  to  (he  other  aide  of  ibe  Toom," 

To  this  absoluteness  of  faith  in  dogmas  impressed  by  seniors 
during  early  life,  must  be  ascribed  the  readiness  with  which  atteod- 
auts,  wives,  and  even  friends,  kill  themselves  at  a  funeral  that  they 
may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  instance  named 
by  Bancroft  (vol.  L,  p.  288)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain  who 
"  caused  himself  to  be  bnried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the  lust  of  his 
Gve  sons,"  reminding  ns  of  the  Fijiana  and  Tannese  who  go  to 
their  volantary  deaths  so  cheerfnily,  shows  in  an  extreme  degree 
Uiis  mental  trait  which  makes  moDBtrons  creeds  possible. 

Natural  lUusioia. — In  §  53, 1  argued  that  these  probably  aid  in 
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jitrengtheniog  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primitiTe  mu 
forms.  How  thej  thus  play  a  part,  Is  shown  by  the  following  pto- 
nage  from  Vambery's  Sketches  of  Centred  Asia^  pp.  72,  73. 

**  As  we  <rere  croraing  the  high  pUteau  of  Kaflao  Kir,  which  forms  pert  of 
Untyort,  nmiiinff  tinrardN  the  oorth^eiiic,  the  horitoa  was  ulteo  adoined  witk 
the  most  beautiful  F«U  Morgana.  Tliis  )»heDoiiisBoa  is  auduubtedljr  to  be 
se«D  in  the  grear»*t  perfection  in  the  hot,  but  dry,  Btioos|>her6  of  the  dcseiti 
of  Outral  A«ia,  and  atfjnls  the  moat  apleodid  optical  illu^iuos  which  one  caa 
itoaKiwe.  1  was  alwayi  enchanted  with  these  pictarvs  of  citira,  towen,  ao4 
eaiitltf<t  (lancing  in  the  air,  of  va^t  caraTana,  hanemen  engaged  in  coiubMt,  and 
iodividnal  giKantic  fitrnM  which  continually  disappeared  from  one  place  to  re- 
appear in  another.  As  for  my  nomad  oompaniona,  tbey^  rrgardrd  the  uMi^h- 
bourhootls  where  these  phenomena  are  oWrved  with  no  little  awe.  Aoc«>nliiig 
to  their  opinion  the^e  are  ghosts  of  icen  and  cities  which  formerly  exiittd 
there,  and  now  at  certain  times  roll  aboat  in  the  air." 

Sleep  and  Dreams. — Since  I  issued  the  namber  which  contaiBS 
Chapter  X.,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  a  sabscriber  to  a  re- 
markable survival  of  the  primitive  idea  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body 
daring  sleep.     It  is  described  at  p.  56  of  a  work  oq  The  BritiA 

Jewa^  by  the  Rev.  John  Mills. 

'*  81t«p  i«  looked  upon  aa  a  kintl  of  death,  when  the  sool  departs  from  ths 
body,  but  is  restored  again  in  awaking,  Th^^rfford  the  Jew  is  expected,  wbeo 
be  awakeM,  to  re|>eat  an  follows  : — *  I  ai-knowledge  before  thee,  tlie  living  aod 
everlasting  Kibg,  that  thou  ha<«t  r«iurued  my  m>u1  to  me  in  thy  lereat  mercy 
and  futthinhies!*.*  »  •  •  Whilst  asli^ep,  when  the  soul  is  defMuted  from  tiit 
body,  etd  spirits  according  to  popular  opinion,  have  reated  upon  it ;  onose- 
qnently,  immedititely  n|ion  rising,  he  muMt  waah  his  hands  and  faoe-~4  kind 
of  parifioation — to  cleanse  himself  from  all  impurities  of  this  minor  death." 

Reviving  Corpses. — The  Eyrbiggia-Saga  shows  thai  among  oar 
Scandinavian  ancestors  there  prevailed  the  primitive  notion  that  the 
material  body,  re-animated  by  its  wandering  doable,  can  leare  its 
burial-place  and  work  mischief.     Here  is  the  condensed  passage  :~ 

*'  Af'er  the  death  of  Arakell,  Bce^ifot  became  agsin  troublesome,  and  wnlketl 
far  from  hiii  tomb  to  the  gr^at  tenor  mUiI  ddinat^e  of  the  neighbourhood,  slaying 
both  herds  and  domestics,  and  driving  thu  iuhabitantA  from  the  canton.  It 
was,  thereforf,  resolved  to  consume  hi^  cart^ase  with  fire ;  for  •  •  •  be,  or 
some  evil  demon  in  his  steati,  mo^le  n^e  of  his  mortal  reiiques  as  a  vehicle 
during   commiitsion  of  these  enormicies.     The  body  was  burnL** 

Noting  the  implied  belief,  like  that  which  we  have  found  prevalent 
among  the  savage  and  semi-civilized,  that  destruction  of  the  body 
prevents  this  kind  of  resurrection,  we  may  especially  mark  the  further 
implied  belief,  also  illustrated  in  other  cases,  that  one  who  gets  part 
of  a  dead  body  thereby  gets  power  over  the  deceased  person ;  for  if 
destruction  of  the  whole  paralyzes  the  ghost  entirely,  injury  of  a 
part  must  be  detrimental  to  the  ghost. 

Sorcery. — The  relation  of  the  foregoing  belief  to  those  practices 
by  which  magicians  are  supposed  to  raise  the  dead  and  control 
demons,  was  suggested  in  §  133.     Further  proofs  that  the  more- 
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developed  fonns  of  sorcery  thos  ortgiaate,  hare  since  come  to  light 
The  following  passage  from  Sir  George  Grey's  Pitt/fnesian  i3ytho- 
logj/.  pp.  114-5,  implies  the  ausiety  of  a  son  to  rescue  relics  of  his 
fabher  from  enchanters. 

"Rad,  without  rtnraiinfC.  crept  dirpctlf  toMnli  the  fir*.  aiiJ  hid  himii-K 
behind  auma  thick  hiwliu  of  Iha  ilaraicekg  ;  he  Ibea  hit  tliut  rhvra  wrre  inms 
-piiBiii  n[»D  the  other  Bide  of  the  aama  bushes,  Kriinfc  at  tha  sacrid  jilaci-, 
■lul,  to  tikiill  iheniBfllfet  \a  thrir  m.iKical  nrts,  th>f  were  innklnif  ii).e  if  the 
Iniiies  of  Wahirroa,  knockliig  thcui  tuj^ethec  lo  huit  time  white  they  were 
ie|>ealiDg  a  powerful  iucantatiuti,  ■  •  ■  be  rushed  aiiditmlf  upon  tlis 
piinla.  ■  ■  •  The  booei  of  his  Tatber,  Wahiar  la,  were  tbcD  oageily 
■uat>.'heil  Up  by  him  ;  ha  hastened  with  them  back  to  the  canoe." 

From  pp.  34-5  of  tbe  Bane  worl^  I  qoote  another  passage, 
similarlj  implying  the  power  which  poMossion  of  a  relic  gives: — 

"When  lliB  btomach  of  Uuri-nngJi-whenua  had  iiiiietir  sank  down  to  its 
Dinal  aUe,  hvrvoica  waaagaiu  hfard  t^viug,  'Ait  Ibuu  Mdui  t'aiid  he  anitwfreit, 
'  Even  so.'  Then  she  a«ked  him,  'Wbrrdfure  ha»t  ihon  wrTed  thj  old  an- 
ceatreas  in  Ihja  deceitful  waj  t '  and  Mxui  answered,  '  I  was  nnxiaua  Ihat  thy 
Jawbone,  by  which  the  iireat  enchautinenta  can  bn  wroDght.  ahould  be  givrn  to 
me.'  She  sDBWered,  '  Take  it,  it  has  buen  roerwd  for  lb«e.'  And  Maui  tnnk 
it,  and  baTiQg  doD*  ao  leturaed  totha  pisuwhen  hcaad  hi*  bretbma  dwelt." 

When  with  these,  and  other  soch  illnstrntions  before  given,  we 
join  the  fact  that  even  still  in  Italy  the  people  tell  of  the  child  that 
is  "  kidnapped  and  buried  up  to  the  chin,  while  the  witches  torment 
bim  to  death  to  make  hell-broth  of  his  fiver  "  {Fortnitjhtlij  keview,  Feb,, 
187.'),  p.  22U),  wo  cannot,  I  think,  donbt  (hat  heeromnncy,  starting 
with  the  primitive  belief  that  llie  spirit  of  the  living  person,  inhering 
in  all  parts  of  his  body,  is  affected  by  acting  on  a  detached  part  of 
bis  body,  and  advancing  to  the  belief  that  tbe  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  is  similarly  affected  by  maltreating  a  relic,  is  enforced  by 
the  belief  that  all  parts  of  the  body  will  eventually  be  needed  by  the 
deceased,  and  that  therefore  his  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one 
who  has  any  part. 

Since  potting  the  above  paragraphs  in  the  printer's  hands,  I  hare 
met  with  evidence  even  more  Btroni;ly  cotiGrming  this  view.  It 
is  contained  in  a  jnat-pnhliahed  work,  Talet  atid  Tradilinng  ofth» 
Etkimo,  by  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  translated  from  tbe  Danish  by  tbe 
anthor,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  The  following  exlracta 
I  place  iu  an  order  which  shows  their  bearings  ^— 

"SanMtalMWPintobiDtstaheltef  that  the  inanDer  in  which  the  body  of 
tk>  deceaseil  is  treated  by  the  snrTivnts  infliieucei  the  cnnditian  oF  hia  soul."— 
P.  43.  "  But  ■  sliin  man  is  said  to  hars  power  to  avenve  himsrir  upon  tbe 
mu'denr  by  waking  into  Attn,  which  can  only  be  pnvBDtMl  by  eatia^  ■  pieoe 
of  his  liTcr."— P.  45.  And  thm,  amoiiK  the  maleriala  necessary  for  aorcrry, 
ar»  nataed,  jlraC,  "  parts  of  hnman  bodies,  or  objects  that  had  beeu  in  toiua 
way  connected  with  demd  bodies." — P.  19. 

Here  wo  have  the  three  coucarrent  Ideas — effect  on  the  ghost  bf 
tcUoo  on  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  tbe  ghost  by 
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iDCOrporatingpart  of  the  body,  and  so  establishing  commonity;  and 
coercion  of  the  ghost  bj  treating  part  of  the  body  iDJarioiialj. 

Supernatural  Agents. — In  §  118, 1  suggested  thai  the  water-«prite 
was  originally  the  ghost  of  a  drowned  person,  supposed  to  hanot 
the  place  of  death,  and  to  be  characterized  by  the  malice  habitoallr 
ascribed  to  ghosts  which  hare  not  been  propitiated  by  the  nsoal 
funeral  sacrifices.  I  had  then  met  with  no  fact  sapportiug  tha 
inference ;  bat  the  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  Naiioe  JRaces  oj 
the  Pacific  States  has  since  furnished  me  with  ona 

"  Leaving;  this  looalitr  aud  subject,  I  may  remark  that  the  natives  hsTs 
named  the  P6hoQo  Fall,  in  the  mmi  yalley,  after  an  evil  spirit ;  many  persons 
having  been  swept  over  and  dashtnl  to  pieces  there.  No  native  of  the  vieiait^ 
will  so  much  as  point  at  this  fall  when  going  through  the  valley,  nor  ooold 
anything  tempt  one  of  them  to  sleep  near  it ;  for  the  ghoets  of  the  drowned 
are  tossing  in  its  spray,  aad  their  wail  is  heard  forever  above  tho  hiss  of  its 
rushing  waters." — See  voL  iil^  p.  126. 

Fetichism, — I  beliere  M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that  fetich- 
istic  conceptioa<)  are  formed  by  the  higher  animals.  Holding,  as 
I  hare  girea  reasons  for  doing,  that  fetichism  is  not  original  bat 
derived,  I  cannot,  of  course,  coincide  in  this  vievv.  Neverthele^ 
I  think  the  behaviour  of  intplligeut  animals  elucidates  the  genesis  of 
it.    I  have  myself  witnessed  in  dogs  two  illustrative  actions. 

One  of  these  actions  was  that  of  a  formidable  beast,  half  mastiff, 
half  bloodhound,  belongin<;r  to  friends  of  mine.  While  playing  with 
a  walking-stick  which  had  been  given  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
seized  by  the  lower  end,  it  happened  that  in  his  gambols  he  thrust 
the  handle  against  the  ground :  the  result  being  that  the  end  he 
had  in  his  mouth  was  forced  against  his  palate.  Giving  a  yelp,  he 
dropped  the  stick,  rushed  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  betrayed  a 
consternation  which  was  particularly  laughable  in  so  large  and 
ferocious-looking  a  creature.  Only  after  cautions  approaches  aod 
much  hesitation  was  he  induced  again  to  lay  hold  of  the  stick 
This  behaviour  showed  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  stick,  while 
displaying  none  but  properties  he  was  familiar  with,  was  not  re- 
garded by  him  as  an  active  agent;  but  that  when  it  suddenlj 
inflicted  a  pain  in  a  way  never  before  experienced  from  an  inani- 
mate object,  he  was  led  for  the  moment  to  claas  it  with  animate 
objects,  and  to  regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  him  injary. 
Similarly  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  knowing  scarcely  more 
of  natural  causation  than  a  dog,  the  anomalous  behaviour  of  ao 
oDject  previously  classed  as  inanimate,  suggests  animation.  The 
idea  of  voluntary  action  is  made  nascent ;  and  there  arises  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  object  with  alarm  lest  it  should  act  in  some 
other  unexpected  and  perhaps  mischievous  way.  The  vague  notion 
of  animation  thus  aroused,  will  obviously  become  a  more  definite 


notion,  M  fut  «3  denlopment  of  tho  ghost>theorf  f uraisbsa  >  speciflc 
Bgenvf  to  which  the  uomaloas  beharionr  can  be  ascribed. 

A  verj  iutelligeat  and  good-tempered  retrieTer,  much  petted  Id 
the  bouse  oF  certain  other  Trieads,  had  a  habit  which  yields  the 
Becond  hint  I  have  allnded  to.  On  meeting  in  the  morning,  or 
after  lui  absence  of  some  hoars,  one  with  whom  she  was  on  frieodlj 
terina,  she  joiaed  with  the  asual  wogging  of  the  tail,  an  nnnsnal 
kbd  of  salute,  made  by  drawing  apart;  the  lips  so  as  to  prodnce 
a  sort  of  mnile  or  grin;  and  she  then,  if  oat  of  doors,  proceeded 
to  make  a  farther  demonstration  of  loyalty.  Being  by  her  daties 
as  a  retrierer  led  to  associata  the  fetching  of  game  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  the  person  to  whom  she  bronght  it,  this  had  become  in 
ber  mind  an  act  of  propitiation  ^  latd  eo,  after  wagging  her  tail 
and  grinning,  she  would  perform  this  act  of  propitiation  aa  nearly 
as  was  practicable  in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  about, 
she  would  pick  np  a  dead  leaf  or  other  Btatdl  object,  and  wonld  bring 
it  with  renewed  manifestations  of  friendliness.  Some  kindred  state 
of  mind  it  is  which,  I  believe,  prompts  the  oarage  to  certain  feticb- 
idtic  obserraQcen  of  an  anomalous  kind.  Occasionally,  when  seeking 
Bupernatnral  aid,  the  saTege  will  pick  np  perhaps  the  first  stone  he 
sees,  paint  it  red,  and  make  offerings  to  it.  Aniions  to  please  some 
gbostlj  agent,  he  feels  the  need  for  displaying  his  anxiety;  and  he 
adopts  this  as  the  nearest  folfilment  of  a  propitiatory  act  which  cir- 
cnmsbtnces  permit.  Ghosts  are  all  abont,  and  one  may  be  present 
in  anything — ^perhaps  in  this  stone ;  very  likely  in  this  stone.  And 
80  the  primitire  man,  with  whom  fancy  posses  easily  into  belief, 
adopts  this  method  of  expressing  his  subordiaatian.  Daily  ocru> 
reocee  among  ourselves  prove  that  the  desire  to  do  something  in  pre- 
aeoce  of  an  emergency,  leads  to  the  most  irrelevant  actions.  "  It 
may  do  good,  and  it  can  do  do  barm,"  is  the  plea  for  many  actions 
which  have  scarcely  more  rationality  tban  worship  of  a  painted  stone. 

The  /VricA-ffAorf.— The  evidence  given  in  51  159—163  that  the 
Mipematural  agent  supposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimate  object 
worshipped  by  the  savage,  was  originally  a  human  ghost,  is,  I  think. 
tolerably  conclnsive  as  it  stands.  I  have,  however,  met  with  atlU 
more  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Rink  on 
the  Eskimo,  named  above.  In  the  significant  passage  which  I  here 
extract,  the  two  are  identified  by  name. 
orM  i)  r 
.  »cb  of  « 
aiui  is  cilW  iNiu  (vie,  iti  or  hia, 
MJao  owner  or  nUiaiiilaaii,"—'P.  37. 

Tbe  supposed  possessing  agent  to  which  tbe  powers  of  an  object 
are  ascribed,  is  tbns  called  iM  nan.-  tbe  man  In  it,  that  is  the  man's 
ghost  in  it.    Tbe  "  inue  "  of  certain  celestial  objects  were  persons 
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known  \ij  nnme ;  and  the  hnpKcalfoa  Is  that  tho  ^  tnue  *  of  othtf 
objects  are  thoaght  of  as  persons,  bat  not  individaallj  identifled 

Reptile- lybrship. — Facto  named  in  S  167  proved  tbat«  io  varioos 
parts  of  the  world,  serpent- worship  arises  by  ideotificaiioo  of  house- 
blunting  snakes  with  returned  ancestors.  ISome  cases  were  added 
of  boQse-hannting  lizards,  which  acquire  sacrednesa  io  the  saoM 
Dianner ;  and  I  htr-^  append  an  instance  sincA  pointed  out  to  me  :--* 

**  The  province  of  S«Tno(igiii  aboaiida  in  woocU  and  forMta.  in  which  borribla 
tixhts  iU9y  occasionally  btf  witiieiUMd  ;  fir  in  them  there  dwrll  a  oooaiderahJa 
number  of  idolatori,  who  cherish,  aa  a  kind  of  huust-hold  godfi,  a  apt-cies  iA 
fHptile,  which  ha4  four  short  fiwt  like  a  Heard,  with  •  black  fliit  budr,  not 
6x;e(!<liog  three  palnu  in  length.  Theee  animals  are  calUd  '  gi  vol  tee, '  sod  oo 
oer'ain  d4ys  are  ailowed  to  crawl  about  the  house  in  search  of  th<>  fo«l  which 
is  |il4C«)d  for  them.  They  are  looked  npon  with  great  snperstiuon  by  tha 
whole  family,  until  the  time  when,  hiving  aMtinfie*)  their  hunger,  th^y  retora 
(»  their  own  pi  ice.*' — Herbernein,  Rea  Mascovit.  (MJor's  trautdation). 

Lotus-worship. — I  have  not  included  in  the  chapter  on  plait- 
worship,  the  case  of  the  lotus ;  because  I  did  not  wish  to  endanger 
the  general  argument  by  a  donbtful  support  The  evidence  is, 
however,  sufficient  to  raise  the  suspicion  tnat  lotus-worship  arose 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  worship  of  tho  soma. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  the  product  of  some  plants  having  that 
name,  was  eaten  ad  a  nervous  stimulant,  producing  a  state  of  blis^ 
ful  indifference ;  though  amoni];  sundry  plants  which  have  gone  bj 
the  nam9,  it  is  not  decided  which  was  the  one.  Further,  there  wu 
in  the  East  the  belief  in  a  divinity  residing  in  a  water*plant  known 
as  the  lotni;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Tliibet,  warship  of  this 
divinity  in  the  lotus  is  the  dominant  religion.  As  is  stated  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  Abode  of  Snow,  the  daily  and  hourly  prayer  i^  ^  Om  man! 
padme  hann,"  which  literally  rendered  means,  ^'  O  God !  the  jewel 
in  the  lotus.  Amen.*'  The  word  ma;ii,  here  translated  jewel,  and 
meaning  more  generally  a  precious  thing,  is  variously  applied  to 
sacred  objects— to  the  Long  stone  tumuli,  to  the  prayer-mills,  etc. ; 
so  that,  reading  throngh  the  figurative  expression  to  the  orighnl 
thought,  it  would  seem  to  be,  *' O  God!  the  preciona  or  sacred 
power  in  the  lotus.**  Difficulties  in  explaining  the  ancient  legend 
about  lotus^eating,  as  well  as  this  existing  superstition,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  plant  now  known  as  the  lotus,  has  no  toxic  qnali^ 
ties.  There  is,  however,  a  possible  solution.  The  lotus  has  a  sweet 
root ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cashmere,  this  root  is  hooked  up 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  used  as  food.  But  a  sweet  root 
contains  fermentable  matters — both  the  saccharine  and  the  amy- 
laceous :  even  now  alcohol  is  made  frombeetroot.  Possibly,  then, 
hi  early  times  the  juice  and  starch  of  the  lotos-root  were  used.  Just 
a*i  the  sap  of  the  palm  is  in  some  places  used  still,  for  making  ti 
intoxicating  beverage;  and  the  beliefs  concerning  the  lotos  roaj 
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hare  BnrTived  in  timea  when  this  beverage  was  replaced  by  other« 
more  easily  produced.  Tlie  fact  tliHt  in  the  early  days  of  Soma- 
trorsliip  the  jaice  waa  feruented,  bat  that  in  later  di-ys  it  was  not 
(other  kinds  of  intoxicatitijc  liquors  baring  come  into  n^),  yields 
additional  reat^on  tor  thinking  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we 
have  this  evidence  : — aoiue  plantyielding  a  product  cHUsing  a  pleasur- 
able mental  state,  wad  ideutiual  in  oauae  with  a  plaut  regarded  as 
sacred  because  of  an  indwelling  eod. 

It  id,  indeed,  alleged  that  in  E^ypt  the  lotus  was  sacred  ef  r. 
lymbol  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Indinn  lotus  stood  in  like  retaiion 
to  tiie  Qange^.  1  notice  this  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking tbat  I  do  not  believe  any  esrly  usage  ever  arose  throuub 
syrabolization.  This  is  one  of  the  many  erroneous  interpretations 
which  ari^e  by  ascribing  developed  ideas  to  nndeveloped  niindf. 
No  one  who.  instead  of  fancying  haw  primitive  usages  conid  have 
arinen,  obserres  how  they  do  arise,  will  ijeliere  that  the  primitive 
man  ever  dcliberatelff  adopted  a  symbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  »f  a 
symbol  as  such.  All  symbolic  actions  are  modillcations  of  actions 
which  originally  bad  practical  ends — were  not  invented  but  grew. 
The  case  of  mutilalions  sufficiently  exemplifies  the  process. 

^fen  in  the  Sh/. — Already  the  Esquimaux  have  furnished  id  the 
test,  an  illustration  of  the  primitive  belief  that  stars,  etc.,  were 
originally  men  and  animals  who  lived  on  the  Earth  (S  100).  In  tbe 
above-cited  work  of  Dr.  Kink,  1  find  a  circnmslantial  nccount  of 
their  ideas  concerning  the  physical  connexion  between  tbe  upper 
and  lower  worlds,  and  the  routes  joining  them  :— 

"The  earth,  with  the  sea  mpporlfd  by  it,  rcntii  npnn  pilUrs,  lail  covers  an 
nnder  worlil,  accen-ihle  by  TarJona  entrances  Tn'm  the  aea,  as  well  »  Tront 
ninuDtaiD  rlelte.  Above  theaiith  *q  up)H-r  wnrld  is  rauod,  bryoDil  which  ih« 
blan  akj,  beinK  oT  ■  siilid  con■>Iltrne^  iHults  iis>-I(  lihe  an  outer  shrll.  and.  aa 
aonis  uy,  revolien  araund  loins  htKh  mount-iu-top  in  the  far  north.  The 
B^lier  wnrld  exhihita  a  real  laud  with  niouulains,  valleys,  anil  JuUrs.  Afier 
drath,  human  Roiila  eilh^r  ga  to  the  npper  or  10  the  uiidi^r  «<>rld.  The  UHt 
U  di^idMll;  tn  be  preremil.  aa  beinx  wartn  und  rich  in  f'KHt.  There  are  the 
dwa1lini{*  of  the  harpr  <l^  ca11e-l  anwwl  — vie,  thono  who  lire  in 
abundance.  On  the  cnntrary,  tboie  whn  pi  tn  ihe  upi'Sr  world  will  suffrr  fiom 
cold  Bud  famine  ;  and  theia  am  called  artaartvt,  or  liall')iliytra,  OD  accuunt  nt 
their  plajinji  at  b*!!  with  a  walnia  head,  which  givra  riae  to  the  Inrora 
bor>ali%  or  northera  lixhia.  Further,  the  opp-r  woild  mnat  be  considered  » 
fwntinnati'in  dF  the  earth  in  the  d-rectionof  heitfhr,  althaU|;h  thoeeiDilividnala, 
•r  at  Icavt  thixm  sonii  trminratily  deliv-rml  from  tile  body,  that  ate  uid 
to  have  visited  it,  for  the  mnit  part  passed  thrniigh  Ihd  air.  The  ui-ifrwoiid, 
it  would  aenm,  msy  ^  conaidernd  identical  wilh  Ihe  mountain  miind  the  lop 
of  which  the  »«ulte<l  sky  ii  for  ev>-r  eirclinj!— the  pripir  road  lead i nil  tn  it 
frooi  the  foot  nf  the  monntain  upwards  bein);  i'aelf  either  ton  far  utT  i>r  tM> 
ife'ep.  One  of  the  taifa  ■!■»)  mentinna  a  m»n  ("ioif  in  hi-  k-j-k  [hoat] 
to  Ihe  hord-r  of  the  ™-,-an.  where  the  a^)r  cnmei  down  to  meet  it."— ,.p.  37  8. 

"The  npper  wnrM  ii  also  inhabitpil  hy  B^vi-ri.l  ruUrs  h-i.i.le«  th-  eoul-  of 
tbe  deceaaed.      Among  tkeae  are  the  owner*  or  inhabitants  ot  oelcatial  boding 
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who^  hariog  once  been  moo,  were  removed  in  their  lifetime  frooi  the  mtih, 
but  are  still  attached  to  it  in  different  wtyi,  and  paj  oocaaional  wi^tM  to  il 
They  have  alio  been  repreeented  as  the  celestial  bodiea  themselvea,  and  not 
their  inu$  onlT,  the  talea  mentioning  them  in  both  waja.  The  owner  of  the 
moon  oi  iginallir  was  a  man,  called  Aningant,  and  the  uuta  of  the  son  was  hii 
sister.  •  •  •  The  erdlaveertisaok — via.,  the  eotrail-seiaer — is  a  womao  r»> 
siding  oil  the  way  to  tbe  moon,  who  takes  oat  the  entrails  of  every  nehos 
whom  she  can  tempt  to  laoghter.  The  siagtut,  or  the  three  stars  in  Orioa'i 
belt.  Were  mt^n  who  were  lost  in  going  oat  to  hant  on  the  ioe." — pp.  48-9. 

There  could  scarcely  be  more  specific  evidence  that  the  per- 
?otializatioa  of  hearenly  bodies  has  resulted  from  the  supposed 
traasiation  of  terrestrial  beings — men  aod  animals — ^to  the  akj. 
Here  we  have  the  upper  world  regarded  as  phjsicallj  coDtiuuoas 
with  the  lower  world  and  like  it  in  character ;  and  the  migration  to 
it  after  death  parallels  those  migrations  to  distant  parts  of  the 
Earth's  surface  after  death,  which  primitive  races  in  general  show  U5. 
While  we  bare  no  evidence  of  nature- worship,  we  have  clear  eri- 
dence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with  traditional  persons. 
That  is  to  say,  personalization  of  the  heavenly  bodiea  preoeda 
worship  of  them,  instead  of  succeeding  it,  as  mythologists  aliegei 
Joining  these  facts  with  those  given  in  the  text,  the  origin  of  names 
for  constellations  and  the  gene.)is  of  astrology,  are  made,  I  think, 
bufficiently  clear. 

Star-Gods. — While  the  proofs  of  these  pages  are  ander  cor- 
rection, I  am  enabled  to  add  an  important  piece  of  evidence,  har- 
monizing with  the  above,  and  supporting  sundry  of  the  conclnsioos 
drawn  m  the  text.    It  is  furnished  by  a  Babylonian  inscripUoa 
(iii.  Rawl.  53,  No.  2,  lines  36,  etc.),  which,  as  translated  by  ProL 
Schrader,  runs  thus : — 

'*  The  star  Venus  at  sunrise  is  Ishtar  among  the  gods. 
The  star  Venus  at  sunset  is  Baaltis  among  the  goda. " 

We  have  thus  another  case  of  multiple  personality  in  a  heavenly 
body,  analogous  to  the  cases  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  before  pointed 
out,  but  differing  in  definiteness.  For  whereas,  before,  the  belief 
in  two  or  more  personalities  was  inferred,  we  here  have  it  direcdy 
stated.  This  belief,  inexplicable  on  any  current  theory,  we  see  to 
be  perfectly  explicable  as  a  result  of  birth-nammg. 

Other- Worlds. — The  speculation  ventured  in  §  113,  that  conqnest 
uf  one  race  by  another  introduces  beliefs  in  different  other  worlds, 
to  which  the  superior  and  the  inferior  go,  is  supported  by  this 
passage: — 

*'  If  there  are  strong  caste-distinctions,  the  souls  of  the  noble  and  chi*;f  men 
are  said  to  go  to  a  better  country  than  those  of  the  rest  It  is  for  this  rea«)a 
that  in  Cochin  China,  common  people  do  not  entertain  the  souls  of  their  friends 
on  the  same  day  of  the  Ali-Sools'  feast  as  that  on  which  thn  nobility  have  ia 
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vitad  thein ;  becaoae  othet  wIm  those  sonla  whea  retarniug  would  have  tbeii 
foriner  aerFauta  to  cany  the  gifta  receiwiid,'*—Ikuiian,  Vergl.  Psychologies  89. 

Mountain  Deities. — In  §  114,  I  suggested  two  ways  in  which 
ancestor-worship  origiDates  beliefs  in  gods  who  reside  on  the  highest 
peaks  and  have  access  to  the  heavens.  Burial  of  the  dead  ou 
mountain  crags,  I  indicated  as  one  origin ;  and  the  occupation  of 
mountain  strong-holds  by  conquering  races,  as  probably  another 
origin.     I  have  since  met  with  verifications  of  both  suggestions. 

The  first  of  tbem  is  contained  in  the  recently-published  Travels  in 
the  Fhitippines^  by  F.  Jagor.  Showing  that  before  the  Spanish  set- 
tlement the  people  had  the  ordinary  ideas  and  customs  of  ancestor- 
won$hippers,  he  describes  the  sacred  burial  caves;  and  illustrates 
the  survival  of  the  religious  awe  with  which  these  caves  were  origin- 
ally regarded.  He  visited  some  of  these  caves  at  Nipa-I^ipa;  and 
says  (p.  259)  that  ^^  the  numerous  cofiBns,  implements,  arms,  and 
trinkets,  protected  by  superstitious  terrors,  continued  to  be  uudis- 
turbed  for  centuries.  No  boat  ventured  to  cross  over  without  the 
observance  of  a  religious  ceremony,  derived  from  heathen  times,  to 
propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  caverns,  who  were  believed  to  puniifh 
the  omission  of  it  with  storm  and  shipwreck."  By  way  of  proof, 
be  tells  us  that  the  boatmen  who  went  with  the  pastor  of  Basey  to 
the  cave  to  get  remains,  regarded  a  thunderstorm  which  broke  on 
their  way  back,  as  *^  a  punishment  for  their  outrsge."  After  thus 
exhibiting  the  popular  beliefs  as  they  still  exist,  notwithstanding 
Catholic  teaching,  he  proves,  from  early  writers,  what  these  beliefs 
originally  were.  It  appears  that  men  when  dying  often  chose  their 
burial-places ;  and  he  quotes  one  authority  to  the  effect  that  '*  those 
who  were  of  note "  sometimes  had  their  coffins  deposited  "  on  an 
elevated  place  or  rock  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  where  they  might  be 
venerated  by  the  pious."  He  says  that  Th^venot  describes  them  as 
worshipping  ^'  those  of  their  ancestors  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  by  courage  and  genius,  whom  they  regarded  as  deities. 
#  «  «  Even  the  aged  died  under  this  conceit,  choosing  particular 
places,  such  as  one  on  the  island  of  Leyie,  which  allowed  of  their 
being  interred  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  mariners 
who  crossed  over  might  acknowledge  them  as  deities,  and  pay  them 
respect."  And  he  also  qnotes  Gemelli  Careri,  who  says  that  '^tha 
oldest  of  them  chose  some  remarkable  spot  in  the  mountains,  and 
particularly  on  headlands  project  In  t^  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  be 
worshipped  by  the  sailors."  This  combination  of  facts  is,  I  think, 
amply  significant.  We  have  distinguished  persons  becoming  gods 
after  death ;  we  see  them  providing  for  this  apotheosis,  and  in  a 
sense  demanding  worship;  we  find  them  choosing  high  and  cou- 
spicttons  burial-places  to  facilitate  the  worship ;  we  see  that  np* 
proach  to  burial-places  is  regarded  as  sacrilege;  and  we  see  tliat 
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the  ghosts  of  the  dead  have  become  deified  to  the  extent  that  tfaej 
are  supposed  to  vent  their  anger  in  thandersrtorms.  Here  are  aU 
the  elements  from  which  might  result  a  Philippine  SinaL 

llie  instance  to  which  I  refer  as  showing  that  an  ioFading  race, 
seizing  a  high  stronghold,  may  give  origin  to  a  celestial  hierarcbj, 
whose  residence  is  a  mountain  top,  I  take  from  Bancroft's  versioo 
of  the  Qaich6  legend.  It  begins  with  a  time  when  as  jet  tbert 
was  no  Sun  (possibly  a  fragment  of  some  still  more  ancient  storj 
brought  southwards  by  dwellers  m  the  Arctic  regions) ;  and  io  the 
flr&'t  place  narrates  a  migration  in  search  of  the  San. 

" So  the  foar  men  anl  their  p'^opl t  set  out  for  Tulan-Zuira,  otherwise caM 
the  S'.vea-ci&ves  or  Seven-ravia«*a,  aa  1  there  they  recei/ed  goda,  each  nun  ai 
heail  of  a  family,  a  goi  ;  t^ou^h  iaMmach  as  the  fourth  maa,  Iqi-Balam.  had 
HI  chillren  and  foaade«l  no  familv.  his  god  is  uot  usmlly  takea  loto  accoooL 
•  •  •  Kaay  other  trials  also  they  uadertMre^at  iu  Tulaa,   fatniacs  aod  fuch 
thiagi,  aud  a  g>iQeraI  dirnpness  aad  cold, — for  the  earth  wa9  moist,  there  beiag 
a^  yet  no  sun.  •  •  •  Taey  d(9termine<l  to  leave  TuUu  ;  and  the  (greater  part 
of  them,  Qii'ier  the  guirdi^Qibip  and  diractioo  of  Tohii,  set  out  to  see  where 
they  ahould  take  up  their  abole.     Taey  coatinued  on  their  way  amid  the 
most  extreme  hirdsthips  far  w^at  of  fjoL  •    •    •    At  last  they  came  to  a 
m<)unuia  rhat  they  named  Htcavitz,  aft-ar  one  of  their  gods,  and  hers  they 
rented, — for  here  they  were  by  some  means  given  to  nnderstaod  that  they 
ahoald  see  the  sua.  •    •   •    And  the  sua,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were 
niw  all  established.     Yet  was  not  the  sun  then  in  the  banning  the  9am«!  ai 
n>)W  ;  his  heat  wanted  force,  aud  he  wis  but  as  a  r*it[  'Ciion  in  a  mirror.      [Thii 
is  explained  if  we  suppoie  a  southern  migratio a.]  •    •    •    Another  woodier 
when  th*4  sun  rose  I    The  three  tribal  goda,  Tohil,  Anlix,  and   Uacavits,  ir<re 
tnrnetl  into  stone,  as  were  also  the  gods  oonneo^ed  with  the  lion,  the  tiger, 
the  viper,  and  other  fierce  and  daogerous  animals.  •   •   •    And  the  people 
multiplied  on  thi-i  lioant  UiO'ivitz,  aul  here  they  built  their  city.   •   •  • 
And  they  wor^hippil  the  g^ls  thtt  hid  become  stone,   Tohil,   Arilix.  and 
Hicavitz.  •  •  •    They  begtu  to   wet  their  altars  with  the  heart's  blood  of 
human  victims.    From  their  mountain  hol<l  they  watched  for  Inonly  travelere 
belonging  to  the  surrou'iding  tribes,  seised,  overpowered,  and  slew  them  for 
asaori&<Jd.   •    •    •    The  hearts  of  the  ▼ill^igers  were  thus  fatigued  within  them, 
pursuing  unknown  enemies-     At  last,  however,  it  became  plain  that  the  godi 
Tohil,  AviliK,  aud  Hacavitz,  and  their  worship,  were  in  some  way  or  other  the 
cau«te  of  this  bereavement :  so  the  people  of  the  village^  conspired  against  theck 
Many  attacks,  b  >th  openly  and  by  ru^es,  did  they  make  on  the  gods,  and  oa 
the  four  men,  and  on  the  children  and  people  connected  with  them  ;  but  not 
once  did  they  succeed,  so  great  was  the  wi«Mlom,  and  power,  and  courage  of  the 
four  men  and  of  their  deities.  •  •  •    At  last  the  war  was  finisheii.  •  a  •  And 
the  tribes  hnniiliated  themselves  before  the  face  of  Balam-Quitz^,  of  Balsm- 
Agab,  and  of  Mahuontah.   a  •  •  Now  it  came  to  peas  that  the  time  of  tht 
death  of  BdamQuitze,    Balam-Agab,   Mahucutah,  and  Iqi-Balam  drew  near. 
•  •  •  Au<l  they  said  :   we  return   to  our  people,  a  a  a  80  the  old  men  took 
leave  of  their  sons  and   their  wives,  m  •  •  Then  instantly  the  fonr  old  mea 
WHre  not ;  but  in  their  place  was  a  great  bundle,  a  a  a  So  it  was  called  the 
Majesty   Enveloped  •   •   •  and  they  burned  inceuse  before  it.*'     [Such  a 
bundle   was   said   **  to  contain  the  remains  of  Camaxtli,   the   chief  god  of 
Tla8cala,"]-Vol.  ui,  pp.  49-54. 

"  Gods  and  men.'* — ^Further  grounds  for  taking  the  view  expressed 
In  §  200,  respecting  the  **  gods  and  men "  of  the  Hebrew  legend, 
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bave  siDce  been  famished  by  the  jost-issaed  Chaldean  AccoutU  cf 
Genesis,  by  Mr.  George  Smith.     Here  is  the  passage  : — 

**  It  appears  from  line  18  [of  the  tablet]  that  the  race  of  human  beiogs 
sp^'keu  of  is  the  zalmil  q<iqadi,  or  dark  race,  aad  ia  vanuus  other  fragmeuta 
of  these  legHuds  the)  are  called  Admi  or  Adauii,  which  is  exactly  the  Dame 
given  to  the  first  nuo  iu  Genesis.   •  •  • 

**  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Ravrlinson  that  the  Babylo- 
nians re«H>gnized  two  principal  races  :  the  Adamu,  or  dark  race,  and  the  Sarko, 
or  ligbt  race,  probably  in  the  same  manner  that  two  races  are  mentioned  in 
Geuesisy  the  »oiis  of  Adam  and  the  sous  of  Ood.  It  appears  incidentally  from 
the  fragments  of  inscri{»tioas  that  it  was  the  race  of  Adam,  or  the  dark  race, 
which  was  believed  to  bave  fallen." — pp.  85  6. 

Teri6cation  is  also  hereby  afforded  of  the  sujrgestion  made  in 
§  178  (note)  that  the  forbidden  frnit  was  the  inspiriting  and  ilia- 
minating  product  of  a  plaat  which  the  conquering  race  forbade  the 
subject  race  to  consume.  The  objection,  not  unlikely  to  be  raised, 
that  the  words  "fruit"  and  "eating''  do  not  countenance  this 
interpretation,  would  be  sufficiently  met  by  cases  of  our  own  meta- 
phorical uses  of  these  words  ("  fruit  of  the  womb,"  "  opium-eating") ; 
but  it  may  be  met  more  directly.  Of  the  Zulus,  Canon  Callaway 
says — "  The  natives  speak  of  beer  as  food — and  of  eating  it.  They 
also  call  snuff  food,  and  speak  of  eating  it." 

Ftjian  Gods, — Since  writing  the  comparison  made  in  §  201,  bo« 
tween  the  Greek  pantheon  and  the  pantheon  of  the  Fijians,  an  un- 
known correspondent  has  been  good  enough  to  forward  to  me  a 
statement  which  bears,  in  an  interesting  way,  on  the  question.  It 
h  contained  in  a  parliamentary  paper.  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Cession  of  Fiji^  presented  Feb.  6,  1875,  p.  67.  This  document 
concerns  the  native  ownership  of  land ;  and  the  passage  I  refer  to 
appears  to  be  appended  by  way  of  showing  how  the  native  idea  of 
ownership  is  affected  by  their  creed  : — 

"Note.— Their  fathers  or  their  Gods.— It  may  not  be  ont  of  jdace  in 
connection  with  the  above  memorandnm  to  advance  one  or  two  facts  with  the 
obji'ct  of  showing  that  the  head  of  the  tribe,  i'.0.,  its  highost  living  male 
ascendant,  was  regarded  as  its  father.  He  held  absolute  authority  over  the 
persons,  property,  and  lives  of  his  people,  and  both  before  and  after  death  bad 
the  same  reverence  shown  to  him  as  to  a  Ood. 

••  The  Fijian  language  makes  no  distinction,  in  terms,  between  the  marks  of 
reMpect  and  ri'Verence  rendered  to  a  Chief  and  those  rendered  to  a  God.  I  will 
Feleot  a  few  words,  with  their  meanings,  from  Hazelwood's  Fijian  Dictionary. 
*  1.  Tama— a  father.  2.  Tama-ka— to  reverence,  to  clap  bauds,  or  to  make 
j-onie  expression  of  a  God  or  Chief.  8.  Cabora-^to  offer  or  pie-seut  property 
to  a  GtKi  or  to  a  Chief.  4.  Ai  nevu— the  first  dupf  yams,  the  first  frniiM,  which 
are  ii;eneraUy  offered  to  the  Gods  and  given  to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  6.  Taiivo, 
and  Veitauvu  — Literally,  to  have  the  same  root,  or  sprung  from  the  same 
M>nrce  ;  used  of  fieopln  who  worship  the  same  God.*  •  •  • 

**  The  swearing  of  Fijinns  is  like  that  of  the  High  Asiatic  peoples.  Two  men 
quarrelling  never  swo<r  at  each  other  personally,  nor  even  utter  their  respective 
rames  ;  thev  will  curse  their  fi^thers,  their  grand fnt hers,  and  their  most  remote 
ancestry.     The  reason  being  that  to  cur-e  a  Fijian's  father  is  to  curse  hii 
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Clod.  •  •  •  Tbe  raocessiva  stages  of  authority  among  the  Fijian  peapii 
is  flrKt,  that  of  the  iudividoal  family ;  secondly,  tbe  aasoctatioa  of  vmj 
families,  which  constitute  the  Qali  ;  and  thirdly,  tbe  oniaa  of  these  Qaik 
under  their  reco^ized  hereditary  Chief,  which  couatitates  tbe  Hataoito.  It 
is  the  Family,  Gens  and  Tribe  of  early  history  found  extaot,  and  as  a  systen 
still  closely  observed  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day." 

Aryan  Ancestor-worship, — The  more  I  baFe  looked  ioto  thi 
evidence,  the  more  I  have  marvelled  at  those  who,  io  the  interests  of 
the  mythulogica!  theory,  assert  that  the  Arjaos  bare  been  distio- 
guished  from  inferior  races  by  not  being  ancestor- worsbipperi; 
and  who  ascribe  such  ancestor- worship  as  cannot  be  overlooked, 
to  imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American  filli boater  Ward, 
now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  temple  erected  to  him  there,  the 
fact  is  accepted  as  not  unnatural  among  the  ancestor- worshipping 
Chinese.  But  in  India,  among  Aryans,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  bad 
example  of  lower  typas,  the  erection  of  a  temple  at  Benares  to  the 
Eni^lis'u  fillibuster  Warren  Hastings.— (Par/.  Uist.^  xxvi.,  pp.  773-7.) 

I  find  nothing  but  such  unwarranted  assumption  to  be  put  against 
the  clear  evidence  that  ancestor-worship  Wiis  dominant  among  pri- 
mitive Aryans,  long  remained  dominant  among  civilized  Aryans, 
survived  in  considerable  strength  in  mediaeval  Christendom,  and  has 
not  yet  died  away.  When  we  learn  that  the  Aveata  describes 
sacrifices  for  the  dead,  an;l  contains  prayers  calling  apon  them^ 
when  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  (Sir  W.  Jones'd  translation, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  203)  that  ^^  an  obhition  by  Brdhmena  to  their  anc^tors 
transcends  an  oblation  to  the  deities ;  because  that  to  the  deities  is 
considered  as  the  opening  and  completion  of  that  to  ancestors**— 
when,  turning  to  the  Aryans  who  migrated  West,  we  remember 
how  dominant  propitiation  of  the  dead  was  among  thent.  calling 
from  Grote  tbe  words  ^^  sepulchral  duties,  sacred  beyond  all  others 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  ** — when  we  are  reminded  how  the  early 
Romans,  ascribing  to  their  manes-gods  a  love  of  human  blood,  duly 
administered  to  it;  our  boldness  of  assumption  must  be  great  if  we 
can  say  that  Aryan  ancestor- worship  was  not  indigenous  but  adopted. 

Were  it  true  that  nccrolatry  was  not  rooted  in  the  primitive 

Aryan  miud,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marvelloos  difference, 

did  it  exist),  it  would  be  strange  that  though  superficial  it  was  eo 

difficult  to  extirpate.     Christianity  spread  without  extinguishing  it : 

in  a  capitulary  of  742  Karloman  prohibits  ^'  sacrifices  to  the  dead.** 

Nor  has  it  been  extinguished  by  modern  Christianity,  as  was  shown 

in    §  152.     Here   is   further  evidence   from   Uanusch,   Siavisclicr 

MythuSy  p.  408  : — 

*' According  to  G*)bhardi  the  Misoisos,  Lausitziaos,  BjheiniuQH,  Sile^ians, 
and  Poles,  u^ion  the  HrHt  of  March  early  in  the  morniug  weut  forth  wiili 
torches,  guing  to  tbe  cemetery  and  offering  up  food  to  their  ancestors.  Accord- 
ing to  Grimm,  the  K-itiioiiidns  leave  food  tor  the  dead  in  the  night  of  the 
svcond  of  November,  and  are  glii.l  if  in  the   morning  something  is  found  to  bi 


soDiQined.  •  •  •  With  ill  Slarcs  it  wu  a  cnatoni  to  bin  «  mral  Tor  the 
^k1  But  only  upon  the  da;  of  fnoeril  but  ■nouall;  ;  Iha  foioier  wbb  intrailci] 
Jur  ths  particului  dea<l,  the  latter  far  tb«  dead  ia  general.  «  ■  ■  At  thn 
latter  they  beliered  the  aonla  to  be  prennt  psTsaMll;.  Silently  little  biti  ot 
laod  were  tbrowD  for  thnn  nnder  the  Ubla.  Fsopla  bsliavsil  tbr;  Leud  thani 
ruBtlr,  and  am  thtrtn  fred  uputi  thr  amell  and  Tapuur  or  the  food." 

I  may  ulose  with  the  cum;liiiive  testimony  of  one  who  hiia  bad 
DDUsunl  opportunities  of  studjiag  Arjan  Eaperaiitions  as  aow  being 
gunerated,  and  wliose  papers  io  the  Forlnightli/  Review  sliow  how 
competeDt  he  is  both  tia  observer  and  reasoaer — Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall. 
In  a  letter  to  me  he  saya : — "  I  do  not  kuow  who  may  be  the  author 
of  the  etatetueut  which  yoa  quote  at  p.  313,  that  'No  Indo-European 
tuiUoa  seems  lo  have  made  a  religioD  of  the  worship  of  the  dead ; ' 
but  it  is  a  general izatioo  entirely  uoteDable.  Here  ia  Rajputaoa, 
amcHig  the  purest  Aryan  tribee,  the  worship  of  famoas  ancestors  is 
most  prevalent ;  and  all  their  heroes  are  more  or  leas  deiGed." 

Heligion  of  the  Jraniani. — Jnst  when  going  to  press  with  this 
Appendix,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Scheppig  to  some 
eiiremely  important  facts  contained  in  the  work  of  Fr.  Spiegel, 
ErUnmlie  AlterHnnMhinde,  vol.  ii.  (1873),  pp.  91,  etc.  While 
affording  the  needfal  verification  of  the  statement  above  made  con- 
cerning ancestor- warship  in  the  Zend-Avetta,  it  affords  highly 
significant  evidence  concerning  the  ideas  of  ghosts  (Jrawukit)  and  of 
ghost-mechenism  thronghout  creation,  which  were  held  by  the 
Persian  branch  of  the  Aryans. 

Natnre  of  the  Fravoahi. — (p.  93).  "The/mnuAt  is  In  tiie  first  place 
a  part  of  the  hnman  Roal.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  nsed  in  the 
Acesta.  •  •  •  Later  works  of  the  Parsee  give  ns  more  exact  infor- 
mation about  the  activity  of  the/rawwAj.  The  frohar  or  fravaihi — so 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the  Sadder  Bundehetk — has  the  task 
of  making  nseful  what  a  man  eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parts. 
Accordingly,  the  fravashi  is  the  part  intermediating  between  body 
and  son! ;  bat  it  is  conceived  as  a  person,  independent  in  general, 
and  particnlorly  from  the  body.  The  Sadder  Bitndthesh  recognizes 
other  psychic  powers  besides :  the  vital  power  (jdn),  the  con.'cieace 
(akho),  die  soni  (revAn),  the  conscioasness  {bSi).  Of  these  the  vital 
power  is  i>o  intimately  connected  with  tlie  body  that  the  latter 
perishes  as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  body  thos 
doomed  to  perish  the  other  psychic  powers  cannot  stay  either : 
they  leave  it;  the  conscience,  because  it  has  not  done  anything 
wrong,  makes  straightway  for  heaven,  while  soal,  consciousness, 
and  frai'oilii  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  the  deeds  of 
the  man,  and  oro  rewarded  or  paniahed." 

Fravashisof  GodsandMen. — (p.  94).  "Every  living  being  has  B. 
frmxuhi,  not  only  in  the  terrestrial  bat  in  the  spiritual  world.  Not 
even  Ahara-Mazdn  [the  <;bief  godj  is  excepted ;   his  fravoahi  is 
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freqneiitlj  alluded  to  (Vd.  19,  46,  Yt  13,  80)  as  well  as  theymcoifej 
of  the  Amesha-9pentas  and  the  other  Yazatas  (Y9.  23,  8,  Yt  13, 82). 
Most  frequently  ihe  fracaslns  of  the  Paoirjdikaeshas  are  inroked, 
{.«.,  those  of  the  pioas  mea  who  lived  before  the  appearance  of  the 
law.  To  them,  generally,  the  fravashis  of  the  nearest  relatione,  aod 
the  fravashi  of  the  person  himself,  are  added.  •  •  •  It  may  appear 
surprising  that  the  fravashis  of  the  ^born  and  unborn '  are  invoked 
(Y9.  26,  20).  The  clue  may  be  found  in  Yt.  13,  17,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  fravashis  of  the  pious  who  lived  before  the  law, 
and  of  the  beings  who  will  appear  in  future,  are  more  powerfal 
than  those  of  other  people,  living  or  dead.  Here  worship  of  manes 
and  of  heroes  is  mixed  up.  A  mong  these  fravashia  the  ancestors 
of  the  particular  family,  and  of  the  particular  clan  or  tribe,  were 
worshipped."  (p.  97.)  "  The  preceding  facts  are  taken  from  the 
A  vesta.  In  the  western  monuments  the  name  of  the  Jravashis  does 
not  occur.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  their  authors  were 
acquainted  with  them.  In  my  opinion  they  correspond  with  the 
clan  deities  (vithibis  hagcUhis)  mentioned  several  times  by  Darius  in 
his  inscription  H  ;  those  again  are  the  3foc  irarp^oi  of  the  ancients." 

Powers  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  95).  **The/rawMAw  were  not  defi- 
cient in  power.  Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  living  beings. 
It  is  by  their  splendour  and  majesty  that  Ahura-Mazda  is  enabled 
to  protect  the  ArdvS^Qra  An^hita  (Yt.  13,  4)  [a  certain  spring 
and  a  goddess],  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  runs  and  the 
trees  grow.  The  fravashis  protect,  as  well,  the  children  in  tbe 
womb.  *  •  •  They  are  very  important  for  the  right  distribation  of 
terrestrial  benefits.  It  is  by  their  assistance  that  cattle  and 
draught  beasts  can  walk  on  the  earth ;  and  but  for  their  help  sun, 
moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  would  not  find  their  wav,  nor 
would  the  trees  grow  (Yt.  13,  53,  etc),  (p.  96.)  Accordingly, 
the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secure  the  assistance  of  these  important 
deities.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  warrior  ;  for  ihefracashU  ara 
helpers  in  battles,  Mithra,  Rashnn,  and  the  rictorious  wind  are  in 
their  company.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  fravashiB  remain 
in  close  connection  with  their  families.  They  demand  water  for 
their  clans,  each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  Lake 
Vourukasha  ;  •  •  •  each  of  them  fights  on  the  spot  where  he  has 
got  to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  want  their 
help  against  tormenting  enemies,  must  specially  call  on  them  ;  they 
then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  been  satisfied 
and  not  ofifended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).  The/mtwAw  give  assistance  not 
only  as  warriors ;  they  may  be  invoked  against  any  thing  alarm* 
ing,  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits."  #  •  • 

Fravashis  and  Stars.— (p.  94).  "  We  read  in  the  M!n6-khired: 
*  All  the  innumerable  stars  which  are  risible  are  called  the  fravashu 
of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?] ;   becaase  for  the  whole  creation 
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created  by  tbe  creator  Ormaii],  for  the  born  aaJ  the  DoborD,  a 
fravodbi  of  the  same  essence  is  tuaiiirest.'  Hence  it  appears  that 
tbe  framuhit,  or  tbe  blurs,  form  ibe  host  ilint  ■  •  •  Ifgbts  against 
tbe  demuna,"  •  «  • 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis.— (p.  97).  "As  in  the  case  of  otber 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  mui-'h  depends  on  tbe  suCisfactor/ 
propitiation  ol  the  fravaskit;  for  their  poirer,  and  consequent  activity, 
depends  on' the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were  worshipped  Dpon 
the  19th  day  of  each  month:  their  chief  feasts,  howerer,  were  on 
the  iriterculutory  days  added  to  the  year  at  its  termination.  About 
that  time  the  fravashia  deacend  to  the  earth,  and  stay  there  for  10 
niglits,  expecting  to  be  met  with  appropriate  sacrificex  of  meat  and 
clothes.  (Yt.  13,  '19).  [Compare  witli  the  Qerman  and  Sclaroniun 
snperstitions.]  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  worship  of  the 
fraioihis  played  an  important  part  with  Ihe  Iranians,  tliongh  per- 
haps more  in  private  than  in  public.  It  would  appear  that  there 
verc  two  different  sorts  of  it.  General,  certainly,  was  the  hero- 
worship — the  veneration  of  the  PaoiryGtkaeshas  [pious  men  before 
Ihe  taivj.  With  thij,  in  some  ages  perhape,  the  wonihip  of  fiacaihit 
of  the  royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor- worship,  od  the 
other  hand,  was  of  a  strictly  private  character." 

Aryan  Analogies. — (p.  9H).  "The  custom  of  liononring  the  me- 
mory of  ancestors  by  sacribces  would  appear  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Indo-Germans  from  tbe  very  Srst.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  quite  striking  similarities  are  found  in  the  cult,  which  no 
doubt  lefer  to  very  olden  timee.  •  •  •  It  has  been  justly  pointed 
out  that,  as  t\ie  fra\:aikU  are  conceived  as  stars,  eo,  in  the  opinioa 
of  the  ancient  Hindoos,  the  blessed  men  beam  in  form  of  stars  (see 
Jusli,  WorteHmch,  s.v.,  fraicu/ii).  J\or  tLould  it  be  overlooked  that 
this  star-worship  is  very  like  the  norehip  of  the  heavenly  host  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament" 

Here,  then,  concerning  these  ancient  Aryans  of  Persia,  we  have, 
on  the  highest  anthority,  statements  distinctly  proving  a  dominant 
ancestor-worship ;  and  also  yielding  support  to  various  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  Part  i.  While  one  of  tbe  several  souls 
po!:sessed  by  each  individual  (and  we  have  Eteen  that  various  savages 
believe  in  two,  three,  aod  even  tour  souls — shadow,  reflexion,  breath, 
heart)  the  fraiaaki  is  the  predominant  and  propitiated  soul.  It 
is  supposed  to  need  food,  like  the  other-self  of  the  dead  savag& 
Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  op  to  the  Eupreme  one,  have 
each  hia  ghost,  implying  that  be  wss  originally  a  maa :  there  is 
god  and  the  "spirit  of  god";  as  among  the  Hebrews.  We  see, 
too,  that  these  fravaahii  which  are  ancestral  ghosts,  become  tbe 
agents  to  whom  the  powers  of  snrronnding  objects  are  ascribed — 
fetich- ghosts.  We  see  that  they  have  peopled  the  heavens — have 
become  thein-dvrell'ng  agents  of  snn,  moon,  and  stars.     And  ue 
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wo  that  worship  of  them,  beglnnio^  with  worship  of  those  of  the 
family  and  clan,  originates  in  time  the  worship  of  more  conspicaoos 
traditional  persons  as  ancient  heroes  and  gods ;  ju^t  as  among  the 
Fijians  and  others  at  the  present  daj. 

The  Accoflian  Creed, — As  given  by  M.  Leaormanty  in  his  La 
Magit  chez  lea  ChalcUens^  the  following  is  part  of  an  jncantatioQ 
against  pestilence: — "De  la  fi^rre,  esprit  dn  ciel,  soaviens-t'eo  1 
Esprit  de  la  terre,  soayiens-t*en  I  «  ♦  •  Esprits  males  et  femelles, 
seignears  des  ^toiles,  soavenex-voas  en  I  •  •  *  Esprita  miles  et 
femelles  de  la  montagne  sublime,  80u7enez-?ous  en  I  JBsprits  males 
et  femelles  de  la  lumiere  de  Tie,  sonvenez-Tons  en  I  •  •  •  Esprits 
femelles  dn  p^re  et  de  la  mSre  de  Moul-ge  [the  Assyrian  god.  Bel] 
8on?enei-?ous  en !  «  «  #  Esprit  de  la  I)eesse-onde,  m^re  de  £«, 
sonviens-t'en !  Esprit  de  Ninonah,  fiUe  de  £a  (Noaah),  sonneos- 
t*en  1  •  •  •  Esprit  du  dien  Feu,  pontife  supreme  sar  la  surface  de  la 
t^rre,  sonviens-t'en !  Here,  then,  the  address  is  uniformly  made  to 
ghosts ;  and  these  are  the  ghosts  of  beings  allied  by  name  to  tradi- 
tional human  beings,  the  ghosts  of  beings  called  gods  and  goddesseSi 
the  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits  of  stars,  mountains,  fire. 

MedicBval  Anthropomorphism. — I  append  part  of  the  Old-French 
Terses  referred  to  in  §  203,  which  have  been  pointed  oat  to  me  by 
Mr.  Collier.  They  narrate  how  God  went  to  Arras  to  take  lessons 
in  song- writing  (Diez  voloit  d* Arras  les  motes  aprendre);  how  hs 
fell  ill ;  and  how  he  was  cured  by  laughing  at  a  trouv^re  : — 

Qaant  Diex  fa  inalades,  por  lui  rehaiticr 
A  I'ostel  le  prioce  se  vint  acointier  ; 
ComDAJfitoons  maDda  por  estudiier  : 
Poucniiifl,  li  aiDsuoA,  ki  bien  set  raianier 
De  conaplensinn,  d'astrenomiler ; 
Je  Ti  k'll  fist  Dm  le  couleur  caogier. 
Car  encontre  lui  ne  se  s^ut  aidier. 


Bretians  8'ef>t  vant4  k*a  Diu  e'en  ira. 
Pins  que  tout  li  autre  rei»Uaniera : 
11  fiat  le  MOD,  se  brail  avala, 
Olai  de  Bengin  tre^tout  porkia. 
Diex  en  eat  tel  joie,  de  ris  8'escre▼i^ 
De  se  maladie  tre«toa«  respassa. 


Or  est  Diex  waris  de  se  maladiei 
Oares  yint  laiena,  ce  fa  vilenie, 
£t  Baudes  Becons,  ki  met  s'estQdie 
En  trufe  et  en  vent  et  en  merderie. 
De  lear  maovaist^  Diex  se  regramte. 
Que  se  grans  qoartaina  li  est  renforciew 

— Momnerqa^  et  Hichfl,  ThSdtre  Franfaia  am  Moyen  Jps,  pp. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


{^Thouffh  in  the  Uxt,  while  setting  forth  that  negative  criticism  on  th' 
wvliliologicai  theory  which  is  constitated  by  on  opposed  theory,  I  kaoe 
incidentally  made  some  positive  criticisms,  I  have  prefen-ed  not  to 
encumber  the  ailment  with  laanff  of  these ;  nor  can  I  here  afford  space 
foraUnglhenedt:^}osilionof  reasons  for  rejecting  the  ntyt/ioioyical  theory. 
WhatfoUaw  must  be  regarded  as  inertly  the  heads  of  an  argument,  the 
elaboration  of  which  must  be  lejl  to  the  reader.^ 

1.  That  a  more  epecial  science  caoDot  be  fully  anderstood  until 
the  more  general  science  including  it  ia  understood,  is  self-erident ; 
and  it  is  a  corollary  that  conclusions  drawn  from  tlie  more  special 
caauot  be  depended  on  in  the  absence  of  coucliisions  drawn  from  the 
more  general.  Hence  philological  proofs  are  untrustworthy  unleffi 
supported  by  psychological  proofs.  Not  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
'jiind  by  immediate  observation,  but  to  study  them  mediately  throagh 
the  phenomena  of  langnage,  is  necessarily  to  introdnce  additional 
sources  of  error.  In  the  interpretation  of  erolring  thoughts,  there 
are  liabilities  to  mistake.  In  the  mterpretation  of  erolviDg  wordd 
and  verbal  forms,  there  are  other  liabilities  to  mistake.  And  to 
contemplate  the  mental  development  through  the  linguistic  develop- 
ment, is  to  enconnter  a  doable  set  of  risks.  Thongh  evidence 
derived  from  the  growth  of  words  is  nsefnl  as  collateral  evidence,  it 
is  of  little  nse  by  itself;  and  cannot  compare  in  validity  wllli 
evidence  derived  from  the  grovrth  of  ideas.  Heuce  the  method  of 
the  mytho1ogist«,  who  argae  from  the  phenomena  which  the  symbols 
present,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  phenomena  symbolized,  is  a 
misleading  method. 

One  illnstration  will  snffice.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Institatioa,  on  March  Slst,  1871,  Prof.  Max  MuUer  said — "The 
Zulus  call  the  soul  the  shadow,  and  such  is  the  infiumce  of 
language  that,  even  agaiaat  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  Zulu 
believe  that  a  dead  body  can  cost  no  shadow,  because  the  shadow 
—or,  as  we  should  say,  the  ghost— boa  departed  from  it."  Here 
the  e.tplanation  is  regarded  as  entirely  iingaistic.  The  conise  of 
thought  vrliich,  among  so  many  races,  has  led  to  identification  of 
*oul  and  shadow,  and  which  has  for  its  corollary  the  departure  of 
the  soul  or  shuilow  at  death,  is  ignored.     Those  who  have  digested 
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the  abundant  evidence  given  in  the  tezt^  will  see  how  profonnd  is 
the  misconception  caused. 

2,  In  another  way-rallied  though  different — does  the  method  of 
the  DQjthologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  oat  with  tho 
ideas  and  feelings  possessed  by  the  civilized.  Carrying  these  with 
them  they  stady  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  semi-civihzed.  And 
thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
nncirilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex  they  get  from  it  the 
factors  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  the  errors  to  be  anticipated, 
an  analogy  will  show.  80  long  as  biologists  gathered  their  cardioal 
conceptions  from  mnch-developed  organisms  their  iaterpretatioos 
were  quite  wronjc;  an  J  they  were  set  right  only  when  they  began 
to  stady  little-developed  organisms — ^the  lower  types  and  the 
embryos  of  the  higher  types.  That  the  teeth,  though  rooted  in  the 
javrs,  do  not  belong  to  the  skeleton,  but  are  dermal  structures,  Is  a 
truth  which  no  anatomist,  dealing  with  adulr  mammals  only,  wouKJ 
ever  have  imagined  ;  and  this  is  but  a  sample  of  multitudinous 
revelations  made  by  examining  animals  in  the  order  of  ascendin^^ 
evolution.  Similarly  with  social  phenomena,  including  the  systems 
of  beliefs  men  have  formed.  The  order  of  ascending  evolution  most 
be  followed  here  too  :  the  key  to  their  beliefs  can  be  found  only  io 
the  ideas  of  the  lowest  races. 

8.  The  distorting  effect  of  tracing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  tracing  it  from  below  upwards,  is 
exempHfied  in  the  postulate  of  Prof.  Mux  Mtiller,  that  there  was 
at  first  a  high  conception  of  deity  which  mythology  corrupted 
He  says  that  'Hhe  more  we  go  back,  the  more  we  examine  the 
earliest  germs  of  every  religion,  the  purer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find 
the  conceptions  of  the  Deity."  Now,  unless  we  assume  that 
Prof.  Max  MUller  is  unacquainted  with  such  facts  as  are  brought 
together  in  Part  I.,  we  shall  here  recognize  a  perversion  of  thought 
caused  by  looking  at  them  in  the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the 
more  obliged  to  recognize  this,  on  remembering  that  his  linguistic 
researches  furnish  him  with  abundant  proofs  that  men  in  low  stages 
have  no  terms  capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Power ; 
and  can,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  have  no  such  idea. 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  the  savage  should  have  words  in  which  to 
frame  a  conception  uniting  high  generality  with  high  abstractn^s. 
Holding  so  unwarranted  a  postulate,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Prof. 
Max  Miiller's  mythological  interpretations,  harmonized  as  we  mast 
luppose  with  this  postulate,  can  be  true. 

4.  The  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applications,  implies  that  al'er- 
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nations  of  opinion  will  be  violent  in  proportion  a»  opinions  are 
extreme.  Politics,  Religion,  Morals,  all  furnish  examples.  After 
an  uuquuliQed  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those  who  inquired 
passed  to  unqualified  rejection  of  it  as  an  invention  of  priests :  botb 
courses  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in  classic  legends  as 
entirely  true,  there  comes  repuiiation  of  them  as  entirely  false  ;  now 
prized  as  historical  fact,  they  are  now  thrown  aside  as  nothing  but 
fiction.  Both  of  these  judgments  are  likely  to  prove  erroneous. 
Being  sure  that  the  momentum  of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too 
far,  we  may  conclude  that  these  legends  are  neither  wholly  true 
nor  wholly  untrue. 

5.  The  assumption  that  any  decided  division  can  be  made  be- 
tween legend  and  history  is  untenable.  To  su[)pose  that  at  a 
certain  stage  we  pass  suddenly  from  the  mythical  to  the  historical, 
is  absurd.  Progress,  growing  arts,  increasing  knowledge,  more 
settled  life,  imply  a  gradual  transition  from  traditions  containing 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  containing  little  fancy  and 
much  fact.  There  can  be  no  break — no  marked  change.  Hence 
any  theory  which  deals  with  traditions  as  though,  before  the 
time  when  they  are  classed  as  historic,  they  are  entirely  unhistoric, 
is  inevitably  wrong.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  earlier  the  story 
the  smaller  the  historio  nucleus  -,  but  that  some  historic  nucleus 
habitually  exists.     Mythologists  ignore  this  implication. 

6.  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  under  another 
aspect,  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it  A  growing  society 
coming  at  length  to  recorded  events,  must  have  passed  through  a 
long  series  of  unrecorded  events.  The  more  striking  of  such  will 
be  transmitted  orally.  That  is  to  say,  every  early  nation  which  has 
a  written  history,  had,  before  that,  an  unwritten  history,  the  most 
remarkable  parts  of  which  survived  in  traditions  more  or  less  dis- 
torted, if,  now,  the  alleged  doing  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities, 
which  precede  definite  history,  are  recognized  as  these  distorted 
traditions,  the  requirement  is  satisfied  If,  otherwise,  we  say  that 
these  are  myths,  then  there  comes  the  question — W  here  are  all  the 
distorted  traditions  of  actual  events  ?  Any  hypothesis  which  does 
Bot  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  is  out  of  court. 

7.  The  nature  of  pre-historic  legends  suggests  a  further  objec- 
tion. Id  the  lives  of  savages  and  barbarians  the  chief  occurrences 
are  wars.  Hence  the  trait  common  to  mythologies — Indian,  Greek, 
Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynesian,  etc. — that  the  early  deeds 
narrated,  even  including  the  events  of  creation,  take  the  form  of 
fightings,  harmonizes  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded 
and  idealized  stories  of  human  transactions.    But  this  trait  is  not 
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causes  of  Nature- worship  which 
mind  has  neither  the  emotional  t(| 
(lencies  which  mjthologists  assami 

Note,  first,  that  the  ideas  an^ 
realii/  grows,  as  shown  in  Part  L,  i 
undeveloped  mind — bj  the  mind  'i 
cirillzed  child,  by  the  miud  of  the 
state.     Dread  of  ghosts  is  commo 
child  feels  when  alone  in  the  dark,  a 
churchyard  by  night,  show  us  the  i 
have  found  to  be  the  essential  elemen 
this  sentiment  excited  by  supposed 
the  savage  to  worship,  is  a  sentiment 
ignorant  among  ourselves ;  we  may 
allied  sentiment  prompting  worship,  t 
must  be  similarly  manifest  in  our  ow 

So,  too,  with  the  thought-element 
the  savage.  The  speculative  tendei 
prfmitivi)  interpretations  of  Nature, 
habitually  display,  and  which  the  Ic* 
should  also  display.     Ob.>erve  the  fn 

9.  The  familiar  Sun  excites  in  th< 
calling  his  boyhood,  no  one  can  reca 
by  this  most  striking  object  in  Nate 
in  hii  companions.  Again,  what  p< 
trays  the  slightest  reverence  for^ 
admired  nAi*!"*"*-  — ^ 
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occarreoees.  Daily  experiences  prorethat  snrroDnding  objects  and 
powers,  however  great,  excite  no  religions  emotion  in  nniiereloped 
miods,  if  tbej  are  cooimoD  and  not  Bnpposed  to  be  dangeroug. 

And  this,  wbioti  analogy  saggests  as  the  state  of  the  sarage  mind, 
b  tlie  state  which  trarellers  dei^cribe.  The  lowest  types  of  men  are 
devoid  oF  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not  marvel  even 
at  remarkable  things  they  never  saw  before,  so  lung  as  there  is 
nothing  alarming  about  them.  And  if  their  surprise  is  not  aroused 
by  these  nnfamiiiar  things,  still  less  is  it  aronsed  by  the  things  wit- 
Qessed  daily  from  birth,  ^'hat  is  more  marrelloos  than  flurae  T — 
coming  no  one  sees  nhence,  moving,  making  sounds,  intangible  and 
yet  hurting  the  huiids,  deroaring  things  ami  then  vanishing.  Yet 
the  lowest  races  nre  not  characterized  by  fire-worship. 

Direct  and  indirect  evidence  thus  unite  to  show  ns  that  in  the 
primitive  man,  there  does  not  exist  that  sentiment  which  Natnre- 
worship  presapposes.  And  long  before  mental  evolution  initiate! 
it,  the  Earth  and  ilie  Heavens  have  been  peopled  by  the  super- 
natural beings,  derived  from  ghosts,  which  really  draw  ont  his 
hopes  and  fears,  and  prompt  his  offerings  and  prayers. 

10.  Similarly  with  the  implied  thought- element.  The  ignorant 
among  oorselves  are  un;:pecnliitiTe  They  show  scarcely  any  rational 
curiosity  respecting  even  the  most  imposing  natural  phenomena. 
What  rustic  asks  a  qneslion  as  to  the  constitntion  of  the  SanT 
When  does  bethink  about  the  cause  of  the  Moon's  changes T  What 
sign  does  he  give  of  a  wish  to  know  how  clouds  are  formedt  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  his  mind  ever  entertained  a  thought  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  winds  I  Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any 
tendency  to  inquire,  but  there  is  utter  indifference  when  explanation 
is  offered.  He  accepts  these  common- pi  ace  things  as  matters  of 
course,  vbich  it  does  not  concern  him  to  account  for. 

It  is  thas,  also,  with  the  savage.  Even  in  the  absence  of  proof 
it  wonld  be  inferable  that  if  the  great  moss  of  minds  in  onr  own 
race  are  thns  nn speculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  races  ranst  be  still 
more  unspeculative.  But,  as  was  shown  in  S  46,  we  have  direct 
proof.  Absence  of  rational  curiosity  is  habitually  remarked  by 
travellers  among  the  lowest  races.  That  which  Dr.  Rink  says  of 
the  Esquimaux,  that  "  existence  in  general  is  accepted  as  a  factt 
without  any  speculation  as  to  its  primitive  origin,"  is  said  by  others 
in  kindred  ways  of  various  rude  peoples.  Nay,  savages  even  ridicule 
as  foolish,  qnestioDS  about  the  ordinary  course  of  Natnrft ;  do  matter 
how  conspicuous  the  changes  displayed. 

Thus  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  alleged  mytho- 
poeic  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages ;  and  advancing  intelligence 
does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  until  long  after  the  ghost-theory  has 
originated  a  mechanism  of  cnusation. 
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11.  Joined  with  these  two  errooeoas  assamptioQS  is  the  assump- 
lion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  primitive  man  is  given  to  '^  imaginative 
fictions."  Here  is  another  mtbtake  caused  by  ascribiug  to  audeveioped 
natures,  the  traits  which  developed  natures  exhibit.  As  shown  in 
§  47,  the  savage  is  characterized  by  lack  of  imagination  ;  and  fictioo, 
implying  imagination,  arises  only  as  civilization  progresses.  The 
man  of  low  type  no  more  invents  stories  than  he  invents  tools  or 
processes ;  but  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  products  of  his 
activity  evolve  by  small  modiOcations.  Among  inferior  races  the 
only  germ  of  that  which  eventually  becomes  literature,  is  the 
narrative  of  events.  The  savage  tells  the  occurrences  of  to-day's 
chase,  the  feats  of  the  fight  that  happened  yesterday,  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  father  who  ktely  died,  the  triumphs  of  his  tribe  in  a 
past  generation.  Without  the  slightest  idea  of  making  marvellous 
stories,  he  makes  them  unawares.  Having  only  rude  speech  full  of 
metaphor ;  being  prompted  by  vanity  and  unchecked  by  regard  for 
truth ;  immeasurably  credulous  himself  and  listened  to  by  bis 
descendants  with  absolute  faith;  his  narratives  rapidly  become 
monstrously  exaggerated,  and  eventually  diverge  so  widely  from 
possibility,  that  to  us  they  seem  mere  freaks  of  fancy. 

On  studying  facts  instead  of  trusting  to  hypotheses  we  see  this 
to  be  the  origin  of  primitive  legends.  Looked  at  apart  from  pre- 
conceptions, the  evidence  (see  Descriptive  Sociology,  '^jEstbetic 
Products  **)  shows  that  there  is  originally  no  mythopceic  tendency; 
but  that  the  so-called  myth  begins  with  a  story  of  human  adven- 
ture.    Hence  tliis  assumed  factor  also  is  wanting. 

12.  One  more  suppoRltion  is  mads  for  which  there  is,  in  like 
manner,  no  warrant  The  argument  of  the  mythologists  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  early  peoples  were  inevitably  betrayed  into 
personalizing  abstract  nouns.  Having  got  certain  symbols  for 
abstractions  (either  by  evolution  or  else,  it  would  seem,  from  roots 
supernaturally  given);  and  having,  by  implication,  got  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  abstract  thinking ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  barbarian 
thereupon  began  to  deprive  his  verbal  symbols  of  their  abstractness. 
This  remarkable  process  is  one  of  which  clear  proof  might  have  been 
expected ;  but  none  is  forthcoming.  We  have,  indeed,  in  his  ChipSj  etc 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  55),  the  assertion  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  that  '^as  long 
as  people  thought  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of 
morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  without  giving  to  these 
conceptions  something  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  at  last 
personal  character";  (i.«.,  having,  somehow,  originally  got  them 
without  concrete  meanings,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  making 
their  meanings  concrete);  but  to  establish  the  alleged  impossibility 
something  more  than  this  authoritative  statement  is  desirable.  And 
considering  that  the  validity  of  the  entire  theory  depends  on  the 
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truth  of  this  proposition,  one  might  have  looked  for  ao  elaborate 
demonstration  of  it.  Surely  the  speech  of  the  uncivilized  should 
famish  abundant  materials. 

Instead,  I  find  put  in  evidence  certain  personalizations  of  ab- 
stracts made  by  ourselves.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  quotes  passages  in 
which  Wordsworth  speaks  of  Religion  as  a  "  mother/'  of  '*  father 
Time,'*  of  "Frost's  inexorable  tooth,"  of  "  Winter  like  a  traveller 
old,**  of  ^^  laughing  hours."  But  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  these,  where  not  directly  traceable  to  the  personages 
of  classic  mythology,  have  obviously  arisen  by  conscious  or  un- 
conscious imitation  of  classic  modes  of  expression,  to  which  our 
poets  have  been  habituated  from  boyhood.  And  then,  in  the  second 
place,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  tendency  for  this  fanciful  personaliza- 
tion to  generate  beliefs  in  actual  personalities;  and  unless  such  a 
tendency  is  proved,  nothing  is  proved. 

13.  Sanskrit  is,  indeed,  said  to  yield  evidence  of  this  personaliza- 
tion. But  the  evidence,  instead  of  being  direct,  is  remotely  inferen- 
tial ;  and  the  inferences  are  drawn  from  materials  arbitrarily  selected. 

Uow  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  cf  dealing  with 
the  language  of  the  Yedas,  may  be  inferred  from  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Vedic  statements.  Appeal  is  professedly  made  to  the  ideas  of 
highest  antiquity,  as  being,  according  to  theory,  freest  from  mytho- 
p<£ic  corruptions.  But  only  such  of  these  ideas  as  suit  the  hypo- 
thesis are  taken ;  and  ideas  of  as  high,  and  indeed  of  higher, 
antiquity,  which  conflict  with  it  are  ignored.  Of  numerous  cases, 
here  is  one.  Soma-worship  being  common  to  the  Rig- Veda  and  the 
Zend-Avesta,  is  thereby  proved  to  have  existed  before  the  diffusion 
of  the  Aryans.  Further,  as  before  shown  (§  178X  ^^^  Rig-Yeda 
itself  calls  Soma  "  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods,"  "  the  gene- 
rator of  hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  Prithivi,  of  Agni,  of  Surya,  of  Indra, 
and  of  Vishnu."  According  to  this  highest  authority,  then,  these 
so-called  Nature-gods  were  not  the  earliest.  They  were  preceded 
by  Soma,  "  king  of  gods  and  men,"  who  *'  confers  immortality  on 
gods  and  men  " :  the  alleged  sun-god,  Indra,  being  named  as  per- 
forming his  great  deeds  under  the  inspiration  of  Soma.  Hence  if 
antiqnity  of  idea,  as  proved  both  by  the  direct  statements  of  the 
Rig- Veda  itself,  and  by  community  of  idea  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  test ;  it  is  clear  that  Nature-worship  was  not 
primordial  among  the  Aryans. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  data  taken  from  this  "  book  with 
seven  seals "  (which  is  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  name  for  the  book  from 
which,  strangely  enough,  he  draws  such  positive  conclusions)  and 
obserFe  how  they  are  dealt  with,  wo  do  not  find  ourselves  re- 
assured. The  word  dyaus^  which  is  a  cardinal  word  in  the  mytho- 
logical theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  root  dyu,  to  beam.     In 
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liif  essaj  on  "  Comparttirc  Mjtbologj,"  Prof.   Mjix  M&ller  mt! 
of   it— '*A    root  of  this  rich  and  expansiFe    meaning   would  be 
applicable  to  manj  conceptious :  the  dawn,  the  son,  the  skj,  tbe 
ila/,  the  start,  the  eyes,  the  ocean,  and  the  meadow. **     May  we  not 
add  that  a  root  of  snch   rarions   meanings,  Tagae   in   proportioQ 
to  their  multiplicity,  lends  it:?elf  to  interpretations  that  are  propor- 
tionately uncertain  ?     The  like  holds  throoghont.      One  of  tbe  per- 
sonalized Vedic  gods,  inferred  to  have  been  origiDallj  a  Natare-god, 
is  the  Earth.     We  are  told  that  there  are  twentj-one  Vedic  names 
for  the  Earth.     We  aUo  learn  that  these  names  were  applicable  to 
Tarions  other  things  ;    and  that  consequently  **  earth,  rirer,  skj, 
davrn,   cow,  and  speech,  would  become   homonjms."     On   which 
statements  our  comment  may  be,  that  as  homonjmons  words  are, 
by  their  definition,  equirocal  or  ambiguous,  translations  of  tbea 
in   particnUr  cases  must  be  correspondingly    qaestioiiable.    No 
doubt  roots  that  are  so  '^  rich,"  allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  reaching  desired  results.     Bat  by  as  much  u 
they  afford  scope  for  possible  inferences,  by  so  moch  do  they  dimi- 
ni:sh  the  probability  of  any  one  inference.* 

Nor  is  this  alL     The  interpretation  thus    made   bj  arbitrarj 
manipulation  of  ill- understood  materials,  is  made  in  parsnance  of 
what    seems    a    self-contradicting  doctrine.     On    the    one    band, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  having  had  a  speech  formed  frotn 
roots,  io  such  manner  that  the  abstract  idea  of  protecting  preceded 
the  concrete  idea  of  2l  father.    On  the  other  hand,  of  ancient  Aryans 
coming  after  these  primltiye  Aryaas,  we  are  told  that  they  ^  coaid 
only  speak  and  think  "  in  personal  figures :  of  necessitj  they  spoke,  not 
of  sunset,  but  of  the  "  sun  growinp:  old  *' — not  of  sunrise,  bat  of  "Night 
giving  birth  to  a  brilliant  child  " — ^not  of  Spring,  bat  of  "  the  Son 
or  tbe  Sky  embracinjr  the  earth."    So  that  the  race  who  made  their 
concretes  out  of  abstracts,  are  described  as  led  into  these  Nature- 

•  How  doubtful  most  be  thcae  interpretations  may  he  judged  from  th« 
following  fynonym^  and  homonyms  for  the  Sun,  talcea  from  tlie  SantkrU 
Dictionary  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  Sura^A  god,  dirinity,  deity,  a  symbo- 
lical expression  forj  the  number  S3 ;  a  sage,  leariMd  man,  the  son.,  5'iira— tbe 
sun  ;  the  Soma ;  a  wise  or  learned  man,  teacher ;  a  hero,  king-.  Stira—ti  bero, 
warrior,  champion,  valiant  man,  great  or  mighty  man ;  a  lion,  a  boar ;  the 
sun,  N.  pr.  of  certain  plants  and  trees.  Savitri^K  generator ;  sun  ;  epithet 
of  Indra  and  Siva ;  a  particular  plant.  Arka — a  ray,  flash  of  lightning,  snn 
flro,  crystal,  copper,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant;  membrum  virile,  hymn, 
dinger,  learned  man,  elder  brother,  food.  Arifamam — a  bosom  friend,  plsj- 
fellow,  N.  pr.,  sun,  Asclcpias  plant.  Vicatvat-S.  pr.  of  the  Sun,  Aruna,  and 
others.  Sirdkara — N.  pr.,  a  crow,  the  sunflower,  sun.  And  there  are  seversl 
others.  Though  these  are  from  a  general  Sanslcrit  Dictionary,  and  not  from 
a  Dictionary  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  Vedie 
Sanskrit  is  as  vague  or  vaguer,  unless  it  be  affirmed  that  languages  becouis 
•ess  gpec'iflc  as  they  develop. 
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mjtbs  by  their  Inability  to  express  abstracts  except  in  terms  of 
concretes ! 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  personalization  of 
abstracts,  ansnpported  by  ertdence  which  existing  races  fnrnish,  is 
not  made  probable  by  inferences  thns  drawn  from  ancient  eridence  1 

14.  We  need  not,  howerer,  ieare  off  simply  with  the  conclnsion 
that  the  hypothesis  is  nnsostained.  Happily  we  are  famished  with 
a  definite  test,  which,  I  think,  completely  disproves  it. 

As  part  of  the  reason  why  abstract  noans  and  collective 
nonns  became  personalized,  Prof.  Max  Mttller  says: — **Now,  in 
ancient  languages  every  one  of  these  words  had  necessarily  a  termi- 
nation expressive  of  gender,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the 
mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex.''  Here  the  implication  is  that 
the  use  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  sex  in  the  thing 
named,  therefore  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  something  living ;  since 
living  things  alone  possess  the  differences  expressed  by  gender. 
Observe,  now,  the  converse  proposition  necessarily  going  with  this. 
It  is  implied  that  in  the  absence  of  a  termination  indicating  a  mas- 
culine or  feminine  nature  in  an  abstract  noun,  any  liability  there 
may  be  to  give  more  concreteness  to  its  meaning,  will  not  be  joined 
with  a  liability  to  ascribe  sex  to  it  There  will  be  no  tendency  to 
personalize  it  accompanying  the  tendency  to  make  it  concrete ; 
but  it  will  become  a  neuter  concrete.  Unqnostionably  if  a  termi- 
nation implying  sex,  and  therefore  implying  life,  therefore  implies 
personality ;  where  there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  impli- 
cation that  there  is  life  and  personality  will  arise.  It  follows,  then, 
that  peoples  whose  words  have  no  genders  will  not  personalize  the 
powers  of  nature.  Bat  the  facts  directly  contradict  this  inference. 
'^  There  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in  Quichna,''  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Peruvians ;  and  yet  the  ancient  Peruvians 
had  personalized  natural  objects  and  powers — Mountains,  Sun, 
Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea^  etc.;  and  the  like  absence  of  genders  and 
presence  of  Natnre-worship,  occurred  among  the  Chibchas,  and 
among  the  Central  Americans.  Thus  we  have  undeniable  proof 
that  personalization  of  the  great  inanimate  objects  and  agents,  has 
no  such  linguistic  cause  as  that  alleged. 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  which 
mythologists  offer  ns,  thus  fall  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  them  are  a  priori.  The  method  adopted  is  doubly 
wrong — wrong  as  seeking  in  the  characters  of  words,  explanations 
which  should  be  sought  in  the  mental  phenomeu  symbolized  by 
those  words;  and  wrong  as  seeking  in  develope  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  keys  to  undeveloped  ones,  instead  of  the  converse.  The 
assumption,  associated  with  this  method,  that  the  human  mind  Lid 
originally  a  conception  of  deity  such  as  we  now  call  pure,  is  directly 
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events.    And  then,  iosteftd  of  sa 
so-called  myths,  that  they  descrU 
pons,  evidence  that  they  arose  oal 
lo;;ists  assame  that  the  order  i 
andeveloped  mind  in  term<i  of  vid 

Of  apasUriari  reasons  for  rejed 
embodied  iu  denials  of  its  premisses 
that  the  primitive  man  iooloi  at  thi 
is  not  trae  that  he  speculates  abodA 
is  not  true  that  he  has  a  tendency  i 
thd^e  alle;;ed  factors  of  the  mythop 
the  developed  mind,  is  abieut  from 
theory  assumes  it 

ITet  further  reasoi^  are  forthcoa 
ranted  by  evidence,  the  conclusions 
are  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  that 
tain  signs  of  abstract  conceptions,  a 
such  conceptions,  were  obliged,  aft 
more  concreta  term  d— a  reversal  ol 
without  strong  evidence.  The  fori 
abstract  nouus,  which  i^  ascribed 
cbarly  demonstrated  from  the  speec 
it  is  not.  Instead,  we  have  deduc 
work,  unintelligible  to  the  extent  of 
conclusions  called  unquestionable  a 
meats  and  ignoring  others,  and  by 
score  meanings  tdose  most  coagraoi 

Fmalty  eomi»  *»•-  * — ^     *  *  * 


CoRjvKon  of  Dieam*  and  flea/i(iM.— Light  is  throwD  by  innay 
daily  espeneDces  on  the  gene^  of  primitirfl  ideas,  if  we  do  bat  oota 
tlicir  significance.  Occasionally  we  hear  it  remarked  of  dreams 
that  their  seemiog  actaality  affected  the  feelings  for  enme  time 
after  awakening :  an  irapreseioD  like  that,  say,  of  escape  from  real 
danger,  cootinuirg  after  recognition  of  the  tact  that  the  danger  wac 
ideal.  The  tendency  of  an  estremelj  ririd  dream  tbns  to  generate 
an  emotion  Buch  as  accompanies  reality,  not  nnfreqnently  Icadd 
to  belief  ia  its  reaiity.  Since  the  passages  ot  the  foregoing 
Appendix  were  pat  together  and  stereotyped,  I  have  met  with 
striking  proofs  of  this.  In  a  company  of  less  then  a  dozeo  prr- 
Gon^s  three  testiGed  to  having  in  childhood  had  such  vivid  dreams 
of  flying  down  stairs,  and  being  impressed  so  strongly  with  the  ex- 
periences afl  real,  that  they  actually  tried  to  fly  down  stairs  ;  and  one 
of  tliem  suffered  from  an  injured  ankle  consequent  on  the  attempt. 

Now  if  dream -experiences  and  waking  experiences  can  be  thus 
conloanded  by  children  among  oarselves,  notwithstanding  the 
discrimimitions  which  they  ba^e  heard  made  by  adolts,  notwitb- 
Btnnding  the  nse  of  words  implying  the  contrai^t,  anil  not- 
witlistending  the  conception  that  has  been  given  to  them  of  mind 
as  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body  ;  it  is  obvions  that 
primitive  men,  lacking  this  theory  of  mind,  lacking  words  in  which 
to  express  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking,  too,  instruc- 
tion from  the  more  cnllivated,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  witlioat 
HUfh  organized  knowledge  as  serves  to  check  eredality,  will  in- 
evitalily.  make  this  confusion  between  dream -thoughts  and  the 
thoDghts  of  the  waking  state.  Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  ur  for 
ioHtHiice  the  Kamtschadales,  that  the  ideas  of  sleeping  and  wi>king 
life  arc  apt  to  be  confonnded  by  them,  we  shall  see  that,  ao  far 
from  being  anomalous,  a  confounding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  is  at  first  inevitable.  We  shall  see  that  those  beliefs  in  the 
reality  of  dream-adventures  and  of  the  beings  kccr  in  dreams,  which 
we  have  everywhere  found  among  the  uncivilized,  inevitably  arose  ; 
tliat  the  notion  of  a  wandering  otber-self  necessarily  followed ;  and 
tliat  so  this  germ  of  all  sapersti'ions  was  certain  to  evolve. 

Animal-ttaming  among  the  Semites. — In  vol.  i.,  p.  126,  Palgrave, 
referring  to  an  Arab,  writes : — "  Obeyd,  'the  wolf,'  to  give  him  the 
name  by  which  be  is  commonly  known,  a  name  well  earned  by  his 
anrelenting  cruelty  and  deep  deceit."  Now  read  the  following 
from  the  BtxA  of  Judga,  vii.  25  : — "  And  they  took  two  princes  of 
the  Midianites,  Oreb  [raven]  and  Zeeb  [wolf],  and  they  slew  Oreb 
npoa  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb   they  stew  at  the   winepress  of 
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Ma-rU'U,  won  (^rj  *  *  •  is  ceriaia 
male,  male  child.    It  perhaps  de^ 
Unce^  jast  as  Aram,  dehar^  means  '^ 
gSbSr  ^  man '  and  *  cock.'    In  Aij 
man  and  wolf."     (Delitzscliy  Thiert^ 
evidence  side  by  side  with  that  g| 
animal-naming  among  savages  leads 
to  the  propitiation  of  animals,  it  bl 
among  these  Mesopotamian  peopljq 
man  hialf-bratei  originated  in  the  m 

The  Snake-Spirit  among  the  Anciei 
of  the  view  set  forth  in  §§  167—8, 
passage  from  the  jEneidj  v.  75. 

'*  JSoeai  weDt  from  the  assembly  to  the 
due  form,  bj  way  of  libatioD,  he  pours  on  1 
wine,  two  of  new  milk,  two  of  sacred  bio 
and  thus  speaks : — Hail,  holy  sire  1  onoe  i 
and  shades  of  my  father  1  •  •  •  He  said  ; 
a  huge  slippery  snake  trailed  along  •  •  • 
gliding  over  the  altars.  •  •  •  ^neas  stoc 
the  reptile  •  •  •  geutly  tasted  the  banqn 
the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and  left  the  a!  tan 
the  more  seal  pursues  the  sacritice  begun 
whether  to  think  it  the  genius  of  the  piace. 

Though  here,  along  with  the  cone 
that  described  in  §§  1G7 — 8,  there  i 
the  snake  with  the  ancestral  ghost,  i 
is  supposed.  That  a  creature  found 
a  place  supposed  to  be  visited  bv  ti 

in    anm«    — —   ' 
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Ber.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  hia  article  od  tbe  Accadinua  id  tlie  new 
editioD  of  the  £'uyclopadia  Britamuca,  wriCeg  ae  Collom  : — 

"Thd  Mrliaat  nliKifi  d(  Accul  wu  a  Sbamaniiin  rcHmbling  Ib>t  of  tha 
Siberian  or  Saoiored  Inbai  of  CO'day.  Ererj  utaj«rt  hail  iu  aiiirit,  guod  or 
bad  ;  and  the  powar  of  controlJiag  theM  (piiili  waii  in  the  hands  of  pricata  and 
aoreenn.  The  world  awarmed  with  thorn,  eapccUll;  with  tbe  demoDs,  auj 
there  was  icarcelf  aa  aetiaa  which  did  notriakdemouiao  poaaaaEiuQ.  Diaeava 
wers  regarded  aa  caaaed  in  thia  way.  ■  •  •  la  cwirte  of  lime  certain  afMiiU 
(or  rather  deitied  powsra  of  Natnre)  were  elevated  above  the  reat  into  tha 
•>oailioa  of  gods.  •  •  ■  The  old  Shamanism  gradually  becaone  tranalivniad 
into  a  religiuD,  with  a  boat  of  aubordipate  Kmi-diiine  beibga  ;  but  ao  atroDg  • 
huld  had  It  upoti  the  miod,  that  the  new  goda  were  still  aildraaaad  by  their 
apiiita.  Tbe  religion  now  entered  npon  a  pew  phiae ;  the  variotut  apitbttl 
Bl'jiliaJ  to  the  aanie  deity  were  crystallised  into  fiesb  diriDitiea,  and  the  lun- 
Kud  noder  a  mnltitade  of  forms  became  the  central  object  of  worship." 

Now  thongh  Mr.  Sayce  espouses  the  theory  of  the  mjchologista 
ooDceniiDg  the  ofigin  of  Mature- worship,  it  seems  to  me  that  thia 
ijescription  tallies  mncb  better  with  the  theory  I  bare  opposed  to  it. 
The  earliest  stage  iadicated  is  that  in  which  ghosts,  originally 
human,  hare  become  iileotified  with  Tarions  sarroanding  objects,  as 
we  saw  they  everywhere  t«nd  to  do  ;  and  jast  as  amoog  the  Ksqui- 
maax  and  others,  Snn  and  Moon  thns  come  to  be  residences  of  pur- 
tlcnlar  ghoQts,  so  with  the  Accadiaos.  As  described  by  Mr.  Sayce, 
thia  Accadian  Nat  are- worship,  instead  of  t)eiQg  primordial,  was 
developed  oat  of  ghost- worship. 

Origin  of  Egyplian  Gods. — Amid  J neon gr nit ies,  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  passages  which  follow  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  Grat  is 
from  Eusebias,  Arm.  Chron.,  p.  93  (ed.  Mai.) : — 

"  Fmm  the  Egyptian  monnmeata  of  Hanetho,  who  distrihated  his  history 
into  three  bu^ka.  On  K°<1«  and  on  boroee,  on  minea,  and  on  mortal  hioga 
who  ruled  over  E|^pt  down  to  the  Pamian  Kinji  Darmi,  The  fimt  man  {god\ 
with  the  Ejtyptiana  was  Viilcanus,  who  i»  prjiiwd  as  the  iiiTeator  of  Hre. 
•  •  •  After  the  gndi  ruled  heroes  as*  aid  again  oiJl^r  kings  ■  •  •  and 
atkfT  30  Memphilic  Icings  a  ■  »  and  again  olArr  30  Thinite  kmgi  •  •  ■ 
These  ri>t1owed  the  ilorniuatloa  of  tbe  maties  aud  beroei." 

Whether,  as  supposed  by  eome,  Die  dynasties  marked  in  italics  have 
crept  in  by  mistake  {LautA,  p.  31),  or  whether  they  are,  as  others 
think,  local  dynasties,  the  general  filiation  of  gods,  neroes,  and 
kings  is  otherwise  manifest.    Bnnsen  says  (Egypt,  i.,  pp.  70 — 1) : — 

"The  expreaaion,  'Rcittn  of  Mhdbb  and  Heroes,'  ii  inaccnrate,  for  tha 
Heroes  immediataly  sueeead  tbe  Oxda.  Kusebius,  afttr  maiitioning  Bitji^ 
introdnees  ibe  form-r  with  these  w.,rJ.  :  'After  the  Gi>da,  the  Heroes  ruled 
11^  years.'  And  thia  mnst  nerewmnlj  be  the  proper  order ;  for  the  tBrni, 
Uuuea,  inipliea  Morttls,  [t  ia  difficult,  in  fact,  to  diaaoTer  the  old  Egyptian 
idea  c^'nveyeJ  by  the  eipressioD,  lIe^oe!^  Heroes,  in  the  strict  SeiiM  nf  the 
W"rtl,  that  is  to  ssy,  Sons  of  tlod  born  of  niartai  motbera,  werv,  as  wa  learn 
floui  Herodotus,  coniirDisd  by  Iba  Egyptian  roouumenti,  entirely  anknown  tc 
thlK  people.  The  eipreasiou  is  used,  thereFoie,  in  the  eeosa  of  Demi'Oodi. 
Tiiis  sstDs  expreaaion  occara  in  the  extracla  of  the  bistorical  perioil,  in  the 
oi-rniug  nf  which  it  in  said  that  the  reign  of  M4Das  socoeedeil  that  of  lb* 
'Maiiea  and  Deni-Qud*.'    The  Uauea  seem  to  bare  reprEieatad  aucb  kings 
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or  the  pnmeval  tim«,  as  were  strictly  speakiDg  classed  as  mortal,  bat  who 
ueTerthnltMs  w«re  held  in  pecalUr  re»pect  from  beiag  the  Hnce:«tors  of  indivi- 
dual  trlbvs,  an  the  Fitiris  were  of  the  iudiaos  for  fxample."/ 
Oo  this  questioQ  Bragsch  writes  in  his  Hiatoire  cTKgypie^  L,  p.  23 :— 
**Ttie  Egyptians  supposed  tliat  three  sges  preceded  the  tune  of  their  fir>t 
king.  The  hmt,  in  cheir  fancy,  was  that  of  the  dynasty  of  the  gods,  the 
s«*cund  the  dynasty  of  the  demi-gods,  the  third  that  of  the  Aianes.  •  •  •  Uu- 
fortuDtftely  the  fragments  of  the  papyrus  of  Tarin,  which  contains  a  chroou- 
logical  list  of  the  Egyptinn  kings,  have  not  preserved  coac4*ptiotis  of  the  rujal 
divimiitfs  of  either  ol  them.  One  fragment,  however,  dimly  shows  that  tue 
sacred  animals  (such  as  the  bulls  Apia,  uf  Memphis,  and  Mnevis,  of  ileliopv- 
Ua),  belonged  to  those  divine  dynatttieM." 

The  continaity  of  the  senes  from  these  early  di^ioo  personages, 
some  of  them  figured  as  animals  and  half-animaU,  down  to  gods 
who  were  nnquestionably  deified  men,  is  further  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Bunsen*s  Egypt^  i.,  p.  69  : — 

'*  EuHebius  calls  the  last  of  the  rulers  who  succeeded  the  Great  Gods— bot 
whom  he  omits  mure  nearly  to  specify — Dytis.  According  to  Jamblichoi 
{Oe  MysUrtit^  viii.,  5,  ix.,  7)',  Bitys  («»r  Bitis,  which  is  clearly  the  same  name), 
was  a  prophet  of  Ammon,  the  King — t.e  ,  Hyk,  Amnion's  peculiar  title.  He 
interpreted  the  religious  books  of  Hermes.  Ueie  we  hare  a  being  compounded 
of  the  Demi-God,  the  Hero,  and  the  Prophet.  Hermee-Thoth,  decidedly  in 
Egyptian  God,  was  hL«o  tlie  iuterprcter  of  the  Divine  Word,  au«i^lie  minister 
aud  nitsistant  of  Ammon." 

And  then,  completing  the  proof,  we  have  the  fact  that  to  the 
worship  of  tho:^e  earliest  ralers  whose  vague  personalities,  sorviviog 
from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  there  was  joined  a 
worship  of  early  historic  kings,  which,  similar  in  nature,  similarly 
lasted  through  many  ages.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Maspero'i 
Uiiti  Enquete  Judiciaire  h  Thebes^  pp.  62 — 3 : — 

*'A  Memphis  on  trouve,  jnsque  sous  les  PtuI4tne«i8,  des  prdtrc't  de  M^o^ 
d' Ata,  de  Sab&i^  et  d'autres  pharaons  appartenaut  aux  plus  aiicieunes  dynastivs 
( De  Roug^,  itude  sur  ha  monuments  quon  peut  cUtribuer  aux  six  premiir^i 
dyna^ies  de  Man6thon,  pp.  31,  63.  83)  ;  a  Thdbes,  le  cube  'le^  (JtMirt^sen,  des 
Ahni^,  des  Am^uophis  (voir  au  Papyrus  Abbott  pi.  i.  1.  13,  la  mention  d'un 
pi6tre  d'Amenophis),  ou  de  certtiines  reinea  comme  la  r^iue  J^efer-t-ari 
(Liebiein,  Deux  papyrus,  etc,  p.  31,  pi.  iiL  1.  6  ;  Sharpe,  Eg.  Insr.  ii.),  fat 
iiorissant  pendant  des  si^cles.  8i  n<»us  ne  suisiitsons  \n*a  chez  les  particaliers 
len  indices  d*une  v^n^ratiou  au'vi  vivace,  c'e^t  que,  dans  les  tomhes  pnves,  les 
c^i ^monies  etaient  accomplies  non  par  des  prdires  sp4ciaux,  mais  par  lea  hU  ou 
les  descend ints  du  d^fuuL  Souvenr,  au  bout  do  quelques  g^o^rat  iouH,  s»it 
n^ligence,  soit  d^placement,  mine,  ou  extinction  do  la  t'amitle,  le  culte  et^ic 
suspendu  et  la  m^moire  des  morts  se  perdait." 

To  which  passage,  clearly  implying  that  the  permanent  worship  of 
the  dead  kings  was  a  more  developed  form  of  the  ordinary  ancestor- 
worship,  I  may  add  a  confirmatory  passage  from  De  Rouge  : — 

'*  Each  pyramid  had  by  its  side  a  funeral  building,  a  sort  of  temple,  where 
were  performed  the  ceremonies  of  a  cult  dedicated  to  the  deified  8«jvereigos.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  cult  commenced  during  their  lifetime." — {Mini,  de 
VAc.  des  Insrr,  xxv.  2,  p.  2o4  ) 

And  yet  in  face  of  such  evidence,  harmonizing  with  all  the  other 
evidences  we  have  foand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  earlj  Egvptian 
gods  were  personalized  powers  of  natnre  I 
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Blood-offierlnff,  no. 
BoabdilU,  FrUr,  quoted.  811. 
Boats  and  canoef ,  barlal  In,  US. 
Brooke,  Bajab,  his  oontests  in  Borneo, 
S80. 

deified,  426. 

Brothers'  widows  and  children,  60S. 
BratatttT  in  ancient  men,  43. 
Bnckle.B.  T.,  88. 
Barial-practices  among  primltire  men,  801. 


CaDawaj,  Canon,  <iaoted,  158,  894,  809, 

8S8. 
GapaoitT,  the  measure  of  benefits  with 

adnlts.  740. 
Capture,  form  of,  its  origin  in  marriage 

ceremonies,  6fi8. 
Castes,  derelopment  of,  4B8. 
Catalepsy,  primitive  ideas  of,  160. 
Catholic  peasanta  thrashing  the  Madonna, 

440. 
Catlin,  George,  quoted.  886, 881. 
Caosal  relatloD,  idea  of,  most  be  preceded 

by  general  ideas,  96. 
Causes  modijh[ing  tlie  atmctare  of  goyeni- 

ments,  960. 
Caves,  part  in  eeneratlne  a  belief  in  an 

undermana  world,  m. 
Gare-temples,  878. 
Centralisation  of  power  illaetrated  by 

lower  orj|;aDisms.  546. 
of  power  redeveloped  in  England,  603. 

—  ana  cepbalization,  analogy  between, 
649. 

Change  not  necessarily  a  step  in  erolatton. 

Chastity  among  primitive  men,  684. 
Chiefly  power,  TuB. 
Children,  sUtas  of,  767. 

—  Btatos  of  relation  to  social  organisa- 
tion,  771. 

— —  status  of,  in  China  and  Japan,  774. 

—  status  oi;  as  shown  in  Old  Testament, 
775. 

- —  status  of,  as  shown  in  medieval  Bu- 
rope,  776. 

— —  status  of,  in  existing  civilized  nationa, 
777. 

status  of,  in  the  fhtnre,  794. 

the  edacation  of,  one  of  the  highest 

fnnctions ,  798. 

Circulating  currents,  their  nature  in  or- 
ganisms and  in  societies,  683. 

Classification,  erroneous,  118. 

the  earliest,  isa 

of  social  organipms,  569. 

of  societies,  summarv  of,  694. 

Clavigero  and  Torquemaaa  quoted,  898. 

Climate,  a  ihctor  in  social  evolution,  10. 

Cobras,  worshipped  in  India.  858. 

Coca,  a  sacred  herb  in  Pern,  8T7. 

CoBlenterata.  511. 

Coercive  philanthropy.  605. 

Coherence  In  social  evolution,  617. 

Communal  marriage,  suggested  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  668. 

Communication,  media  of,  in  organisma 
and  in  societies,  568. 

Communistic  tendencies  in  modem  civili- 
sation, 788. 


CommunitfM,  flntemtiOB  of, ' 
Competition   in    the   animal  and  sedd 

econom  V,  584. 
Compound  beings,  orif^n  of  the  idea  d; 

888. 

societies,  enbdivislmip  of,  8779. 

Compounding  and  recompcmndii^.  esssa* 

tial  to  the  growth  of  a  nation,  513k 
Compulsory  regulations,  606L 

social  system,  606L 

Comte's  idea  of  the  state,  611. 
Concentration    in    organic    and   sodsl 

growth,  487. 
Conceptions,  primitiTe,  106. 

confhsed,  118. 

contradictory,  held  Itj  savage  and  ci- 
vilised man,  185. 
Concubinage,  origin  of,  OBS. 
Conflict,  original  cause  of  co-ordinatioa  is 

societies,  548. 
Confheion  in  primitive  conceptions.  111. 
Consciousness,  primary,  iu  first  spsciifi- 

satlon,  140. 

inconceivable  to  the  savage,  147. 

Conservatism  of  primitive  man,  78. 
Constellations,  the  naming  oC  401. 
Constitutions  and  social  type*,  569. 
Contempt  for  barbarous  pec^les,  eflbet  o^ 

718. 
Control,  governmental,  56S. 
Co -operation,  primitive  man  onflt  Sol 

465. 

voluntary  and  compulsory,  781 

Corpses,  disposition  of,  by  savage  nco, 

175. 

reviving,  801. 

Courage,  a  qoaliflcation    for    prisiillvt 

marriage,  661. 
Coyness,  us    exhibition    nmnig  rnnft 

women,  658. 
Coyote,  the  legend  of  the,  4Q0. 
Credulity  in  primitive  man  accounted  for, 

97,800. 
Cremation,  the   Bishop  of  T.iii#vJ«  <», 
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practised  by  Mexicans,  838. 

Criticisms  must  be  preceded  by  concep- 
tions of  truth,  86. 
Cruelty  displayed  by  women  In  commoo 

with  men,  747. 
Cnri«»sity,  absence  of,  in  prlmitiTe  maa, 

06. 
absence  of,  an  obstacle  to  acqnire- 

ment  of  knowledge.  99. 
Currents,  circulating,  in  organisms  ani 

societies,  538. 
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Dawn,  the,  its  part  In  Kature-wonhin, 

896. 
Dawn-myth,  896. 
Dana,  Prof.,  quoted.  88. 
D*Acosta,  J.,  quoted,  880. 
Dead,  sacredness  of  the,  971. 
Death,  not  easilv  distinffuished,  166. 

primitive  ideas  of,  167. 

nelief  that  it  is  long-suspended  ani 

mation,  188. 

ascribed  to  possession,  VSfk 

personalised,  950. 

Decoration  among  primitive  men,  71. 
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DefinlteneM  in  eocial  eTolailon,  618. 

Defiradation  theory  aotenable  as  common- 
ly  held,  KM. 

Degraded  modifications  among  parasites, 
107. 

Deities  as  idealizations  of  baman  person- 
alities,  414. 

Deity,  how  conceptions  of,  diyerge  from 
conceptions  or  persons,  417. 

the  assumption  of,  by  cbiefii,  418. 

Deliriam  ascribed  to  possession,  S46. 

Democratic  Institntlons  and  indnstrial  ac- 
tivities, relation  between,  686. 

Demoniac  possession,  primitive  idea  of, 
948. 

Dependence  of  parts  in  organisms  and  in 
societies,  470. 

Descending  analvefs  in  the  study  of  myths 
a  wrong  method,  817,  819. 

Descent  in  the  male  line  not  always  a  rale 
in  primitive  races,  718. 

Despotic  governments,  578. 

Development  of  the  individnal  a  typo  of 
development  in  the  species,  610. 

Dew,  conception  of,  by  Orinoco  Indians, 
114. 

Diet  of  primitiye  man.  90. 

Differences,  wide,  nnflsvoarable  to  social 
development,  698. 

— •  dae  to  the  concreteness  of  the  ani- 
msJ  and  discreteness  of  the  social  or- 
gans, 6.16. 

Differentiation  of  the  snpemataral  aggre- 
gate, 461. 

In  social  growth,  489, 617. 

Digestive  organs,  size  of,  among  sarages, 
48. 

Discreteness  of  the  social  as  compared 
with  the  individnal  organism,  476. 

Disease  ascribed  to  posset*8{on,  348. 

Dissolntion  follows  evolation  inoiganisms 
and  societies,  609. 

Distributing  system,  the,  development 
essential  to  locAlikation  of  organs  and 
industries,  686. 

—^  of  labour  in  settled  tribes,  752. 

Divination  afcribed  to  possession,  266. 

Divine,  the,  identified  with  the  superior, 
417. 

Division  of  labour,  489,  519. 

of  labour  in  social  and  individual  or- 
ganisms, 608. 

of  labour  resulting  f^om  polygyny,  688. 

of  labour  in  primitive  tribes,  760. 

Divorce,  primitive  forms  of,  638. 

in  the  ftitnre,  788. 

Domestic  dissensions  must  decrease,  789. 

relations,  what  to  be  considered  in 

connection  with  them,  628. 

relations,  primitive,  from  evolution 

point  of  view,  671. 

relations  In  their  public  aspects,  711. 

troubles  arising  from  polygyny,  69.3. 

relations,  retrospect  and  prospect,  780. 

relations,  primitive  ana  recent  con- 
trasted, 781. 

relations,  their  fhture,  786^ 

relations,  to  be  strengthened,  789. 

—  relations,  evolution  will  determine 
best  forms,  795. 

Doubly  compound  societies,  marked  bv 
stable  political  headship  and  eccIeBl- 
astical  hierarchy,  6^ 


Doubly  compound  Bocietlea,  fubdlvistoifl 
or,  674. 

Doves,  sacred,  354. 

Dramatizing  habits  of  children,  144. 

Dreams,  primitive  conceptions  of,  148. 

and  realities.  826. 

Duality,  how  the  idea  is  conveyed  to  prim- 
itive minds,  125. 

primitive  belief  in,  160. 

of  the  other  world,  origin  of  the  con- 
ception, 327. 


Early  stages  of  evolution  dependent  on 
focal  conditions,  80. 

Ecclesiastical  government  and  Indtistria] 
activities,  587. 

structures  and  functions,  evolution 

of,  468. 

Echoes,  primitive  conception  of,  188L 

Ecstasy,  primitive  ideas  of,  160. 

Education,  its  methods  unfit,  110. 

in  the  future,  797, 

Egyptian  gods,  origin  of,  898. 

tombs,  276. 

Electric  telegraph,  derelopmcnt  of,  656. 

EUis^s  Polynesian  researches,  418. 

Elohim,  its  meanings,  436. 

Embalming,  origin  of,  178. 

Emotional  politfcs,  798. 

Emotions  in  primitive  man,  59. 

in  primitive  man  irregular  In  their 

action,  76. 

in  primitive  man  summarized,  79. 

Endogamy  and  exogamy,  641. 

and  ezoiramy,  evolution  of,  644. 

England  reverting  to  militant  type,  601. 

English  aggression,  recent,  602. 

Entozoa,  reproduction,  626. 

Epilepsy  ascribed  to  possession,  248. 

Equanimity  often  results  from  laclc  of  vi- 
tality, 68 

Erroneous  classification,  112. 

Ethical  code  of  the  second  life,  210. 

Ethics,  Slate  and  fiamily,  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct, 742. 

Enchurist,  nrijein  of,  299. 

Eve  and  the  apple,  evolution  of  the  legend, 
878. 

Evolution  does  not  imply  an  intrinsic  ten- 
dency in  everything  to  become  eome- 
tliing  higher,  106. 

of  special  organs  in  animala  and 

trades  in  societies.  497. 

law  of,  in  digestive  and  industrial 

svstems,  628. 

Excitability  of  savage  races,  63. 

Existing  races,  lowest,  do  not  exemplify 
primitive  men,  106. 

Exogamy  and  endogamy,  641. 

Exorcism  as  practised bysavages, 286, 26tk 

as  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  259. 

as  practised  by  the  Bomish  and  Eng» 

lish  Churches,  96a 

Explanations,  proximate,  117. 

External  actions,  control  of,  660. 
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Factors  of  social  evolution,  10, 17. 
Faira  and  markets,  681. 
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Fall  of  man,  origin  of  the  storj,  MO. 

Fall  of  the  angels,  orUln  of  the  story, 
4X9. 

Family,  the,  705. 

cohesion  etreng^thencd  hy  polygyny, 

689. 

disintegration  of  the,  785. 

disinte^ratl  *n,  Us  limits,  737. 

disinteij;ration,     probable     reaction 

from,  740. 

and  slate  ethica  to  be  kept  distinct, 

742. 

and  state  regime  shoold  be  kept  dis- 
tinct, 740. 

the,  onmmary  of  conclasions,  748. 

Fasting,  a  sequence  of  fhneral  rites,  S8S. 

Fata  Morgana,  801. 

Fauna,  the,  as  a  (kctor  in  social  evolution, 
10,84. 

Fear  of  the  dead  the  root  of  religious  con- 
trol. 456. 

Fear  of  the  living  the  root  of  political 
control,  456. 

Feeding  the  deal,  the  practice  of,  170. 

Feiichi(>m  not  found  among  the  lowest 
tribe:*,  d41. 

not  first  amonz  snporstitions,  843. 

its  genesi'*  shown,  b03. 

Fetfch-fflio-t,  804. 

Fetich-worship,  &38. 

thti  worship  of  a  special  soul.  389. 

the  development  of,  summarized,  846. 

Fibain,  clumsy  structure  of,  in  cave-men, 

Fictions,  imaginative,  not  constructed  by 
primitive  man,  821. 

Fiiian  gods,  810. 

Fijian-,  position  of  women  among,  757. 

Filial  aflL'Ction  developed  by  monogamy, 
703. 

— —  obedience  not  Innate,  714. 

love,  development  of.  796. 

Fires  provideil  for  the  dead,  178. 

funeral  and  sacred,  297. 

Fiske,  John,  on  the  prolongation  of  infan- 
cy, 680. 

FixeanesB  of  savage  tribes  through  long 
periods  explained,  39. 

Fixity  an  element  of  completeness,  609. 

Flooa,  legends  of  the,  4i0. 

Flora,  the,  as  a  factor  of  social  evolution, 
10,  81. 

France  illustrating  reversion  to  militant 
type,  601. 

Franklin.  Sir  John,  quoted,  36L 

Fraternal  polyandry,  676. 

Fravashis  (ghosts)  of  the  Iranians,  813. 

Fuel  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution,  d&. 

Functional  differenliaiion  in  oi^nisms 
and  societies,  468. 

— -aualoifies  between  organisms  and 
societies,  501. 

Functional  growth  of  social  organisms, 
614. 

Functions,  social,  504. 

organic,  560. 

of  government,  their  differentiation, 

561. 

Funeral  rites  smong  savaees,  169, 180. 

rites  paralleled  by  religious  rites,  291. 

Fature  life,  primitive  conceptions  of.  198. 

- —  life,  primitive  Ideas  oilts  social  ar- 
rangements, 906. 


Future  life,  evolntion  of  present  eoscep- 

tlona  of,  812. 
— -  social  type,  sagseations  conceralsg, 

505. 


Oalton,  M.,  quoted,  96. 

General  facta  nut  coaceived  byprimidTe 

man,  83. 
Qcneralizations  nearly  wanting  In  soae 

primitive  lan^a^^es,  382. 
Oenius,  *'  the  eccentricitj  ot^"^^  means  od- 

ginality,  98. 
and  talent,  the  distinction  betveea, 

886. 
Geological  changes  factors  in  sodal  evola- 

tion,  18. 
Qermany  illu9trating  reversion  to  mil- 

tant  type,  601. 
Ghost,  the,  the  type  of  Bupematnral  beiu, 

806,  447. 
Ohosts,  primitive  ronceptlonf>  of^  188L 

Hebrew  conceptions  of,  1891 

—  Iranian  conceptions  of,  812. 
Gods  and  men,  les^ends  of,  488,  809. 
Goodness  a  negative  aaality  In  savages, 71 
Governmental  oo-ordination  at>8entamiBf 

primitive  men,  541. 

co-ordination,  iU>  derelopment,  511 

Governments,    cansea    nx>difying   thdr 

structure,  590. 
Grandfather  Rentap.  330. 
Grave-sheds  the  germ  of  temples,  87i 
Greek   and   Hebrew    writings,    shoaii^ 

early  belief  in  dreams,  154. 
Greek  conceptions  of  their  cods,  430. 
Grey,  Sir  George,  quoted,  802. 
Grote,  Mr.  George,  quoted,  29,  Sia 
Growth  characteristic  of  orsanlsnu  and 

societies,  467. 
analogies  of,  social  and  organic,  fiL 


Habit,  its  Influence  upon  all  traits.  78. 

Hair-cutting  a  sign  of  monrofng.  180 

Half-castes,  unfltneaa  for  stable  social  o^ 
ganixation,  598. 

Haoma,  or  Soma,  sacred  llqnor  of  India, 
877. 

Hardiness  of  savages,  63. 

of  savages  gained  at  cost  of  inferiority 

in  sixe  and  strenirth,  54. 

Hastings,  Warren,  temple  to,  811. 

Heaven  and  hell  as  conceived  by  the  He- 
brews, 808. 

and  bell,  origin  of  the  conception,  817. 

or  the  other  world,  ideas  of  its  locali- 
ty, 818. 

Hebrew  burials,  27a 

conceptions  of  deity,  origin  of,  434. 

conceptions  of  death,  808. 

monarchs,  co-ordination  of  tribes  un- 
der Saul  and  David,  543. 

Herrara,  quoted,  859. 

Hiccup  ascribed  to  possession,  245. 

History  and  legend,  no  decided  dtTisloB 
between  them,  818. 

Hobbes's  Idea  of  the  State,  612. 

House-burlal  among  89"T«fCB,  278.^ 

Human  sacrifices,  28* 
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Human  lacrlflcot  a  remosni  of  extinct 
caoDibalimn,  S88. 

Humboldt,  A.  tod,  86,  87. 

Hunger,  iu  effecu  on  temper,  80. 

Huxley,  Prot,  18, 472. 

Hybrid  deities,  oriifin  of  the  idea,  868. 

aucletiea  and  organisma,  aoalogiea  be- 
tween, 694. 

Hygroinetric  Btate«,  aa  Coctora  in  aocial 
evolniion,  88. 

Hyateria,  oaciibed  to  poaaeaaion,  844. 


Idean,  primitire,  cannot  be  aacertained  in- 

ductively,  106. 
primitive,  cannot  be  aacertained  de- 

ductirely,  110. 
Idol-worabip,  tlie  tranaition  from  mummy- 

worabip,  887. 

development  of,  aammarized,  846. 

Idola,  evolutiun  of,  447. 

II  Intone,  naiaral.  800. 

Imagei»  of  the  dead  ioclpicnt  idola,  898. 

Imagitiatioo,  constructive,  iropusaible  to 

primitive  man,  86. 
— —  conatmctive,  laclL  ot,  in  inferior  racea, 

100,881. 
Imitiitiveiieaa,  a  trait  of  inferior  racea,  98. 
Immolation,  practised  by  savage  racea,  804. 
Impaasiyeneaa  of  tavatce  racen,  63. 
Improvidence  of  aavage  racf  s,  66. 
Impulsea,  their  conveyance,  in  organlama 

and  societies,  477. 
Impulaivenesa  of  savage  racea,  63. 
Inanimate,  the,  ideas  of,  13&. 
objecta  endowed  with  aonla  by  aav- 

agea,  194. 
Incapacity,  the  measure  of  beneflta  re- 
ceived in  infiincy,  740. 
Incest  among  aavagea  and  the  aneienta, 

686. 
Independence,  aa  a  fitctor  in  aocial  erolu- 

tion,  69. 
India,  fetichism  culminated  in,  843. 
Indifference  of  priiuitire  man  aa  to  cauaea, 

820. 
Individnal  Hfe  prolonged  in  higher  etatea 

of  society,  639. 
relations  of  the,  to  aoeiely  in  militant 

and  induatrial  atatea,  P.  S.  to  Part  U., 

p  618  a. 
Indiyldnal9,  relatione  of.  to  State  in  mili- 
tant eovemmcnta.  663. 
relations  of,  to  State  in  repreaenta- 

tive  ^vemments,  688. 
Indnstrialness,  its  relations  to  the  atataa 

of  women,  756. 
its  development  in  Roman  Empire, 

761. 

improves  condition  of  children,  772. 

its  effect  on  domestic  relations,  785. 

best  for  ultimate  requirements,  P.  8. 

toPartn.,p,  618  ft. 
Industrial  orsraniaationa  in  aocieties,  459. 
— —  oreaniaatlona.  i^ubordination  in  mili- 
tant iroverDmeiita,  688. 
— —  aocietiea,  organiaatioo  of.  684. 
activities  anaaemocratirinstitntiona, 

686. 
t]l>e  of  eociety  marked  by  monogamy, 

I 


Induatiy  of  aavage  women,  67. 
Infancy,  its  brevity  in  lower  races,  57. 

effect  of  ita  prolongation,  680. 

Infanticide,  a  concomitant  of  luilitaocy, 

784. 
logennitv  lacking  in  inferior  racea,  100. 
Innate  ideas.  135. 

Inaaoity  ascribed  to  poaaeaaion,  846. 
Insects,  social,  4. 

metamorpnosia,  the  analogy,  867. 

Inaensitivenepa  of  lower  races,  56. 

luapi ration,  the  doctrine  of  a  corollary  of 

idea  of  poaaeaaion,  f&&. 
Inauiation  cliaracterizea  nerve-flbrea  and 

telegraph-wirea  alike,  658. 
Inteif  ration  of  the  aupernaiural  aggregate, 

460. 

organic  and  social,  483. 

—  in  focial  evolution,  617. 

Intellectual  growth,  early  arrest  in  aavage 

racea,  57. 

precocity  amonjg^  savages,  101. 

traits  of  primitive  man,  83,  108. 

Intelligence,  now  ita  degree  ia  bhuwn,  83. 

progresa,  460. 

Intel  course  between  the  preaent  and  fh- 

ture  state,  309. 
Intermediation  between  the  systems  of 

orean9,  social  and  animal,  613. 
Internal  actions,  control  of,  560. 
Internal  and  externa]  co-ordinations,  560. 
Intoxication  thought  to  be  divine  inspira- 
tion by  savogen,  374. 
Iranians,  religion  of,  818. 


Jagor,  M.  F.,  quoted,  866,  809. 

Jaws  and  teeth,  massive  In  ancient  and 

savage  races  of  men,  49. 
Jonrneya  to  other  world,  prsparations  fbr, 

224. 
Juvenile  fireedom,  hew  far  ahould  it  go? 

794. 


Kinship  not  sole  gmnnd  of  early  political 

communities.  716. 
traced  through  maternal  line,  a  result 

of  promiscuity,  66K. 
Knowleilffc,  proffress  in,  primitive  man 

not  adapted  K)r,  455. 


Labor,  how  recrnlittcd  under  patriarchal 

government,  727. 
Landa,  M.,  quoted,  327. 
Language,  its  growth,  460. 

the  poverty  of,  among  savages.  149. 

indeflniteness  of  primitive,  358. 

Laplandera.  status  of  women  am' >np,  766. 
Law,  an  idea  of,  only  possible  after  an  ao- 

cnmulation  of  results.  83. 
Legends,  their  growth,  831. 
of  animal  agency  in  human  affoira, 

371. 
and  hiatory,  no  decided  diviaion  be> 

tweeu  them,  818. 
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LcgfsfaitlTe  bodlei  compared  with  the  cere- 

bram  in  man,  650. 
Lege,  defective  derelopment  of,  among 

saTafcea,  48. 
Lenomant,  M.,  qnoted,  817. 
Liberalism,  what  it  standi  tor,  606. 
Life  of  aniu  and  of  agsnreicatea.  478. 
LIuht,  a  fector  in  socuu  evolution,  87. 
Lincoln,  Binhou  of.  on  cremation,  IM. 
Liugulstic  orijnn  of  animal-woraup,  880. 
-^—  origin  of  plant-wor«hip,  881. 

origin  of  Natnre-worsbip,  860. 

Lions  possessed  by  soala  or  men,  prlmi* 

tlve  beUer  860. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  S6, 864. 
Liaards,  tacred,  864,  806l 
Local  conditions,  potent  fltctora  in  early 

stages  of  evolntion,  89. 
conditions  determine  evolntion  within 

certain  llmita,  47. 
Locality  of  other  worlds,  ideas  of.  218. 
Localization  of  organs  of  snsteotion,  517. 
Lotos-eating,  806. 

worship,  806. 

Love,  absence  of,  among  primitiva  men, 

604. 
—  developed  by  monogamy,  708. 
Lyall,  A.  C,  qaoted,  808. 


M'Lennsn,  J.  F.,  essay  on  **AntmaI-wor- 
shin,*'  864. 

J.  P.,  on  *•  Primitive  Marriage,"  641. 

Madonna,  the,  thrashed  by  Catholic  peas- 
ant«,440. 

Matne.  Sir  Henry,  views  criticised,  718. 

Maintenance  of  species,  6^1. 

Male  parentage  disregarded  when  mar- 
riage-ties  are  loose,  666. 

Malevolence,  actire,  not  common  among 
savages,  77. 

Mammalia,  cost  of  reproduction  among 
the,  696. 

Mammals,  gre^arionf,  7. 

Marion,  M.  Henri,  critlclemt  anawered,  P. 
8.  to  Part  n.,  p.  618  a. 

Marital  reUtiona.  recurrence  or  same 
formp  among  noth  simple  and  com- 
pound groups ,  706. 

relations,  Indeflnlte  precede  the  de- 
finite, 717. 

Marriasre  ceremonies,  primitive,  638. 

communal.  668. 

modified  by  ttm^le  for  exlat<>i>ce,  670. 

the  effects  of  future  evolution  on, 

788. 

Measures,  use  of,  epsential  to  conceptions 
of  nnffbrmlty,  85. 

Mcdisval  anthropomorphism,  815. 

Medicine-men  deified,  491. 

Men  in  the  oky.  806. 

Mental  inspiration,  the  doctrine  a  coroUary 
of  idea  nf  bodily  possesoion,  866. 

provender  of  The  unlntellectual,91. 

Metamorphosis,  idea  of,  848. 

belief  in,  inevitable  among  savages, 

1S6. 

analoTT  between  individual  and  so- 
cial, 697. 

*—  modified  according  to  life  of  organism, 
608w 


Metamoipboafs,    of  aoeietlea,  how  Hi- 
dered,  60& 

of  aocietiep,  eompHcatloiDs  of,  981 

Meta|>bor  and  liact,  errora  trom  caaSeaA' 

in>f,aai. 

its  CTeat  Bse  in  poor  laiuniager,  981. 

MeteorMOgtcal  changes  aa  ISsdoTB  ia  efe> 

hition,  la 
cbangea,    thdr   effect  on   priniithc 

minds,  180. 
Migration,  its  part  In  the  Idea  of  the  » 

moteness  of  the  other  world,  90l 
a  mode  of  rrowth  which  haa  no  panl- 

lel  in  organijim,  488. 
Militancy,  iu  relation  to  aUtna  of  woaieB, 

its  reUtion  to  atatns  of  cfafldrea.  73, 

784. 

persistence  oC  787. 

nest  for  eariy  and  temporary  reqdia- 

mento,  P.  S.  to  Psart  11.,  p.  ma. 
Militant  aodetiee  defined,  7W. 

societies,  organisation  of,  Sn. 

religion,  660. 

^JSJP®  ^'  aodety  markad  by  polygyij, 

Mllkv  Way  the  •*  Path  of  Spirits,''  898. 

Mimicry  among  insocte,  196. 

Mind,  our  conception  of,  not  an  origiad 

or  necessary  one,  147. 

our  conception  of,  bow  It  ariaes,  WL 

— »  our  conception  of;  eaaentlal  to  oar 

conception  of  dreams,  148. 
Mlneraloey  of  regions  as  a  liactor  in  sodd 

evolution,  89. 
Miracle,  a  modification  of  exorcism  aad 

sorcery,  968. 
Mirthf Illness,  childish,  of  aarai^e  races,  ft 
Misunderstandings  the  reaalt  of  the  pov- 
erty of  prImitiTe  langnaees,  858. 
Moisture  and  heat  produce  black  skins,  & 
McMietary  system  compared  to  vascKBiolHr 

system,  666. 
Monogamy,  M'Lennan's  riews  ofiti  oii' 

gin,  648. 

antiquity  of,  698. 

must  precede  polygyny  In  all  cases, 

699. 
results  fhym  advanced  ccmceptiotts  of 

property,  609. 

causes  of  its  spread,  TDO. 

a  prerequisite  to  a  hlg^  poeitioo  of 

women.  766,  766. 
the  ultimate  form  of  aexoal  relatloB, 

787. 

its  effects  on  kinship,  701. 

its  effects  on  society,  701. 

its  effects  on  the  oflnpring,  701. 

its  effects  on  the  parents,  708. 

growing  innate  in  dTiliced  man,  701 

connected  with  indnstrial  type  of  so- 

cietT,  706. 
Moon,  the.  her  part  in  Nature-worship,  401. 
Moon-myths,  409. 
Mortnarv  stmcturem  975. 
Mountain  deities.  989,  808. 
feetnesses,  dwellers  In,  endowed  with 

supernatural  powers,  2Sl. 
Mountains  as  the  aource  or  parents  of 

races,  888. 

their  part  in  Nature-worship.  898. 

Mflller,  Prof.  Max.  <m  dawn-mTtha.  W* 

816,817,881-884.  '      *       ' 
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Mammy-wonbip,  8M. 

Maltlplication  of  raperaatanl  beings,  451. 

Matilation  m  a  ftmonl  and  rellgioos  rite, 
181, 890. 

origin  of,  991. 

Mythol^cal  theory,  reasons  for  rejecting 
it.  Sift. 

Mjthologistic  explanations  of  legends  ex- 
amined,  891. 

IfTthologiste*  errors  as  to  genesis  of  re- 
ligions ideas.  T19. 

Myxomycetes,  471. 

N 

Name,  conception  of  the  word,  882. 
Names,  personality  ascribed  to,  968. 
^power  acquired  by  the  knowledge  of; 

savage  dislike  to  name  the  dead,  996. 

taken  from  the  sun,  409. 

Naming  of  children  among  prlmltlre  men, 
860. 

Natural  Illusions,  800. 

explanations  of  phenomena  Impossi- 
ble for  undTilizea  man,  840. 

—  phenomena,  how  Interpreted  by  sar- 
ages,  836. 

Nature-worship,  888. 

a  form  of  ancestor-worship,  418. 

not  a  primitiTe  cnlt,  819. 

Neanderthal-skull,  the.  43. 

Nervous  stimulants  thought  to  contain 
supernatural  being,  by  savages,  874. 

Nervous  system,  its  relation  to  strength 
and  endurance,  68. 

News,  conveyance  of,  in  primitive  socie- 
ties, 6S6. 

Newspapers,  development  oT  S65. 

Nicknaming  after  animals,  361. 

sfter  plants,  888. 

Noble,  original  meaning  of  the  word,  987. 

modification  of  its  meaning,  687. 

Nomadic  tribes,  699. 


OMect-souls,  belief  in,  198. 
Odin,  a  medicine-man,  488. 
Offdpring,  production  and  cars  of,  688. 

effects  of  monosamy  on,  708. 

effects  of  promiscuity  on,  669. 

—  eflbcts  of  polyandry  on,  677. 

—  effect  of  polygyny  on,  Wl. 

their  wellkre  must  determine  domestic 

evolution,  790. 

OphtoUtry,  898. 

Opium-eaten  regarded  as  religions,  874. 

Organ  laatinn  grows  rigid  as  It  grows  com- 
plete, 598. 

Organs,  animal  and  social,  arrangement 
and  structure,  496. 

Originality  Is  the  eccentricity  of  genius, 
98. 

Osseous  structures,  differences  In,  48. 

Other- WorMs,  807. 

Owls,  sacred,  855. 


Pantheon.  Greek  and  FUlan,  oompared, 
480. 


Papal  infUlibiliCr,  the  doctrine  a  modlll- 

catlon  of  the  Idea  of  lneplnUonj^858. 
Paraf>ites,  degraded  forms  among,  107. 
Parental  authority,  Ito  limiu.  794. 

Ainctions,  state  assumption  of,  795. 

care  rewarded  by  lllial  care,  797. 

love  Irregularly  displayed  by  primitive 

men,  767. 
relations,  motives  leading  to  higher 

forms  of,  771. 
Parents  named  tmrn  children,  884. 
Pastoral  Hfe  the  most  common  origin  of 

patriarchal  government,  780. 
Paternal  instincts  among  primitive  men, 

74. 
Patriarchal  government  not  the  primitive 

type,  719. 

government,  its  genesis,  784. 

^jyrpe  giving  its  stamp  to  later  ones, 

Pedagoiric  methods,  erron  In,  441. 
Peroeption,  acuteness  of,  among  the  un- 

civiliaed,  87. 
implies  a  classification  of  attributes, 

118. 
Philanthropv,  eoerclve,  005. 
Phlloprogenltiveness  among  savages,  75. 
Pilgrimages,  origin  of,  899. 
Plants  endowecTwIth  souls  by  savages, 

193. 
Plant-worship,  974. 
linguistic  oriifin  of,  881. 

—  not  a  segnence  of  feticliism,  885. 
— —  a  tjrpe  or  ancestor-worship,  880. 
Plato's  idea  of  the  State,  611. 

Plurality  of  wives  an  evidence  of  prowess, 
660,686. 

Political  centralization  the  resnlt  of  com- 
bination In  war,  547. 

organisation,  development  of,  457. 

stability   Increased    by  monogamy, 

708. 

Politics,  emotional,  793. 

Polyandry,  Mr.  M^Lennan's  view  of,  641. 

ftatemal,  678. 

Joined  with  polygyny,  678. 

— -  among  ancient  Britons,  674. 

origin  of,  674. 

ito  effects  on  offspring,  677. 

its  effecta  on  adulto,  OiM. 

—  among  the  Hebrews,  679. 
development  of,  680. 

in  the  struggle  for  existence,  681. 

Polygyny,  Ita  prevalence,  688. 

now  controlled.  693. 

resulta  in  division  of  labor,  688. 

an  advsnce  on  promiscuity  and  poly- 
andry, 688. 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  690. 

—  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  succession  of  mlers,  091. 

ito  effecto  on  offKprincr.  691. 

ito  efftets  on  adnlto,  694. 

modifications  of  605. 

a  privilege  of  royalty,  696. 

— —  reasons  for  adopting  the  term,  696. 

connected  with  the  militant  type  of 

society,  706. 

in  Bomsn  times,  710. 

implies  a  low  position  of  women,  755, 

785. 

Portraito  regarded  as  supemataral  by  sav- 
ages, 881. 
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Pr^M  of  the  doftd  paralleled  bj  religioDa 
praise,  292. 

Prayers,  the  evolation  of,  296. 

Predatory  t>pirit,  modern  revival  of,  602. 

Pre-historic  letfendt),  oatuits  uf,  818. 

Prevision  of  distant  results  imputfsible  to 
pdniitive  man,  84. 

Prlebthood  in  warlllce  races.  581. 

Priesi-kiugs.  681. 

Primatei*,  di<<play  of  social  eentimenta 
amon^,  8. 

Primitive  ideas,  sammarized,  185. 

PMgre»Dioii  invulves  retrocnession,  107. 

Pru^res-  iuu-theory  untenaDle  unlets  quali- 
fied, 106. 

Promiscuity,  661. 

always  qualified,  664. 

caut^es  maternal  klLShlp,  665. 

causes  feebleness  of  relationship,  067. 

its  efl'ccts  oh  uffsprin^.  668. 

its  efi'ects  on  adtuts,  669. 

Proper  names  nut  always  possessed  by 
men,  359. 

Properties  can  not  be  analysed  by  primitive 
men,  115. 

Property,  the  ideas  of,  abstract,  85. 

in  women,  050,  OHO. 

most  primitive  conceptions  of,  6BS. 

advanced  conceptions  of,  one  cause  of 

moDogaiiiy,  699. 

under  patriarchal  govemment,  720. 

development  of  inoividual  ownership, 

721. 

owned  by  women  in  primitive  so- 
cieties, T22. 

individualization  of,  727. 

Proprietary  feeling  in  navage  and  civilized 
man.  60. 

feeling  no  place  in  savage  life,  68. 

Proximate  explanations.  117. 

Public  opinion,  altematlons  in,  8ia 

—  opinion,  lt>»  power  iu  primitive  com- 
munities, 78. 

Purchasing  women,  among  savages,  655. 


Quaker  bcHef  in  being  ^^moTed  by  the 
spirit,**  256. 


Races  deified.  428. 

Ramoe.4  II.,  in  Btryptian  Iffrendfi,  411. 
Reading  of  the  anlnteliectual.  00. 
Bcciprocfll   influence  of  society  and  its 

units.  12. 
Rernperatire  power  of  lower  races.  64. 
R- 'fleet  Inns,  savatre  conceptions  of,  131. 
Rt'flective  inactivity  of  primitive  man,  91. 
Regulating  svHtem  of  government,  how 

devek>ped,  539,  544 
Relations,  classification  of;  114. 

of  the  sexes,  primttlTC,  681. 

of  the  aexea,  anomalies  of  its  eroln- 

tion,  638. 
Relationstilp  under  polyandry,  67Qw 

under  promiscuity,  6^7. 

Relics,  superstitions  of,  802. 

Relkions,  all  have  their  root  in  anoeaior- 

wonhip,  440. 


Religions,  militant,  8B0L 

Religious  ideas,  absence  oil  among  oerttiB 

tribes,  804,  841. 
ideas,  the  mythologltts*  errorr  u  to 

genesis  of,  71z. 
observances,  their   paxmllelism  wiUi 

funeral  rites,  291,  801. 
Ren  tap,  Grandfather,  230. 
Representativeness  in  aiAtea  of  consdoni' 

uesfl,  60. 
Reproduction  by  fission,  624. 
in  individual  and  social  oiranisoi, 

610. 
Reptiie-worahlp.  806. 
Restraint,  impatience  of,  among  savaga, 

09. 
Resurrection,  savage  attempts  at,  16& 

the  common  belief  in,  18S. 

evolution  of  present  idea,  184. 

Wordsworth,  Dr.,  on,  184. 

Resuscitation,  primitive  ideas  of,  174. 
Retr(^ression  in  naticms  and  tribes,  lOS. 
Reversion  from  industrial  to  mllitaottypa 

600. 
Ris:  Veda,  quoted,  875,  876. 
Rink,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  802,  804,  806. 
Rivera  to  be  crossed  In  reaching  the  uther 

world.  224. 
Royaltv  practises  polygyny  after  it  ceases 

to  be  common,  096. 
Running  streams,  belief  that  spirits  caa* 

not  cross,  824. 


S 
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The  Doctrine  of  Expediency.    Leouna  L 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sense.    Lemma  n. 

Pabt  L 

1.  Definition  of  Morality.  8.  The  Divine  Idea,  and  the  God- 

2.  The  Evanescence  of  EtIL  diUons  of  its  Realization. 

Past  IL 

4.  Derivation  of  a  First  Principle.  10.  The  Right  of  Property. 

6.  Secondaiy  Derivation  of  a  iflrst  11.  The  Right  of  Property  in  Ideas. 

Principle.  12.  The  liight  of  Property  in  Char. 

6.  First  Prindple.  [ciple.  actcr. 

7.  Application  of  this  First  Prin-  13.  The  Right  of  Exchange. 

8.  The  Rights  of    Life  and  Per-  14.  The  Right  of  Free  Speech. 

sonal  Liberty.  16.  Further  Rights. 

9.  The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the    16.  The  Rights  of  Women. 

Earth.  17.  The  Rights  of  Children. 


SPEHOKB  S  MISOELLAinCODS  WOBSa.  9 

P*ai  in. 

18.  PoUtiol  Rights.  24.  Religioiu  EBUbliGhme&L 

19.  Tbe  Rigbt  to  ignore  the  Stal«.    26.  Foor-Laws. 

20.  The  CoDstitutioQ  of  the  Suile,       £a.  National  Sdncation. 

21.  The  Duty  of  the  State.  S7.  OOTenneTit    Colonization. 

22.  Tbe  Umlt  of  StAte-Dutj.  28.  Banitarj  SaperriBton.  [el& 
28.  The  BegulatloQ  of  ConuDeroe.       SV.  Cumuc}r,Faatal  Arrti^enieDts, 

PlBI  IV. 


THE  STUDT  OF  SOCIOLOQT. 

1  ToL    |1.5a 

COSTKllTS. 


1.  Our  Need  of  it. 

2.  Is  there  a  Social  Scieaeef 

8.  Nature  of  the  Social  Bdence. 

4.  Difficulties  of  the  Sodal  SdcDce. 

E.  Objective  Difficulties. 

a.  SubjcctiTs  Difflcultiea  —  Int«l- 
laetnat. 

?.  SubiectiTe  Dimealtics  —  Emo- 
tional. 


B.  The  Edncatlonal  Bias, 

9.  Tbe  Bias  of  Patriotism. 

10.  The  Class-Bias. 
n.  Tbe  Political  Bias. 
12.  The  Theological  Bias. 
18.  Discipline. 

11.  Preparation  In  Biologj. 
IS.  Preparation  Id  Psjchology. 
Ifl.  CoDclosion. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNIVEBSAL  PROG- 
BESS. 

1  ToL    ti-OO. 

coyTBsra. 


1.  ProgrcH :  Its  Lair  asd  Cause. 
S.  Uumers  and  Fashion. 
8.  The  OeoeliB  at  Soenoe. 
4.  The  PhjsiologT  of  Laugbter. 
B.  The  Origin  snd  Function  of  Uo- 
t.  The  Nebular  Bjpotbesis.      [sic 
1.  Bain  on  tbe  Motions  and  the 
WilL 


B.  Illogical  Geology. 
0.  Derelopmetit  Hypothesis. 
]Q.  The  Social  Orgudsm. 

11.  Use  and  Beaotj. 

12.  Tbe  Sources  of  Arcbiteotural 

Types. 

13.  The     Use     of     ADthropomoN 

phlsDL 


ESSAYS: 

MORAL,  POLITICAL,  AND  ^ESTHETIC. 
1  ToL     12.00. 
CONTXNTa. 
.  The  Philosophy  of  Style.  3.  The  Morals  of  Trada, 

I.  Our  LegiiUtion.  4.  Fersooal  Beauty, 


10 


8pskceb'b  xxboeliansous  workb. 


6.  Representative  Govemment  U.  State  Tamperings  with  Mintf 

6.  PriMii  Ethics.  and  Banks. 

7.  Railway    Moralfl    and    Railway     10.  Parliamentary    Reforms:     the 

Policies.  Dangers  and  the  Safeguards. 

8.  Graocfulnesa.  11.  Mill  vtfr«u«  Uamllton — ^tbe  Test 

of  Truth. 

BBOBirr  mscnrsfixoHS 

In  Scumcb,  Philosophy,  amd  Morals.     1  toL     $8.oa 

cojfTEjrrs, 


1.  Morals  and  Moral  Sentiments. 

2.  Orison  of  Animal- Worship. 

a.  The  Classification  of  the  Sci- 
ences. 

4.  Postscript:  Replying  to  Criti- 
cisms. 

6.  Reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  Philosophy  of  Comte. 


6.  Of  Laws  in  general  and  the  Or- 

der of  their  Discovery. 

7.  The  Genesis  of  Science. 

8.  Specialized  Administraticns. 

9.  What  is  Electricity  ? 

10.  The  Constitution  of  the  Son. 

11.  The  Collective  Wisdom. 

12.  Political  Feticfaism. 


18.  Mr.  Martineau  on  Evolution. 


DESCBIPTrTE   SOGIOLOaT: 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Social  Facts;  representing  the  Constituticm  of  Erety 
Type  and  Grade  of  Hurann  Society.  Classified  and  arranged  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  David  Duncan*  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  etc,  in  the  Pre8idency  College,  Madras ;  Richsrd 
Scheppigi  Ph.  D. ;  and  James  Collier.  Royal  folio.  Parts  I  to  MI, 
$4.00  each;  No.  VIII  (Double  Number),  |7. 00. 

No.  1.  Enolish.    Compiled  and  abstracted  by  James  Collier. 

No.  2.  Anciknt  Mexicans,  Central  Americans,  Chtbchasi,  jlnd  Ak- 
ciENT  Peruvians.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Richard 
Schcppig,  Ph.  D. 

No.  8.  Ttpbs  or  the  Loweot  Races.  Negrito  Races.  Halato- 
Poltnbsian  Races.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Profc&ior 
David  Duncan,  M.  A. 

No.  4.  African  Racks.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  David 
Duncan,  M.  A. 

No.  6.  Astatic  Races.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  David 
Duncan,  M.  A. 

No.  6.  North  and  South  AimiCAN  Races.  Compiled  and  abstracted 
by  Professor  David  Duncan,  M.  A. 

No.  7.  IlEBREvrs  AND  PHOENICIANS.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Rich- 
ard  Scheppig,  Ph.  D. 

No.  8.  French.     Compiled  and  abstracted  by  James  Collier. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  <&  CO.,  1,  8,  &  6  Bond  Street 


Herbert  Spencer's  Synthetic  Pliilosopit;. 

(1.)  FIRST  PIUKCtPIXB. 

:     I.  Tta  Cuksoirable.  (  Put    U.  TheKnaniMg. 

1  TO^  ISdw,  UM. 


(!.)  THE  PBINCIFIXS  OF  BIOI.OGT. 

Vol.  I.  I  Tol  II. 

I.  Tha  Dau  of  BtologT.  Put  IT.  UorphohiKliiiil  DcTtloFmaoi. 

[.  Tb«  iDdQctloni  of  Blologj.  I      -      V.  PUyilolciirlii*!  DeiekipmenC 

I.  Ilia  EvoluUos  of  Ufc.  I      ■•    TI.  Lmi  of  Uiilllp)IciEl<iii. 

I  TOk..  lllDO.     M-00. 


(S.)  THE  PBIHCIFI.es  OF  FSTCHOLOGT. 

VoL  I.  I  Vol.  II. 

t     I,  The  DiU  of  FBTchoIogr-  I    P>rt    T.  PhTtlcit  SyDlbHt*. 

IL  TlM  IndBMIODisr  PircholocT.  "    TI.  SpecU  Aulri>L 

IJI.  Oansnl  HjntbeaU.  I      "  Til.  Oeoenl  Aiuljilj. 

IT.  BpacUI  SjothHk.  I      "Till.  CorellirlH. 

S  TOlf.,  ISmo,  t4.IXI. 


(4.)  THE  PBinciPLES  OF  SOCIOI.OG7. 

Tot.  I.    (i.OO.  I  ToLII. 

rt     t.  Till  DiUarBadolorr.  Part  IV.  Cor«moDMlD>tHiitloiu..|l.SIl. 

It.  1-ba  tikdaeUona  of  Sodolocr.  ' 

III.  Th*  DoDieaUc  Eelitlaaa.  I 

ToLIII.    ISmo.    Jn. 


ToL  L  I  ToL  II. 

Put     L  TlistMtiorF.thlca (1.39.  Inpr^aratlM. 

CbeapadlUai.papw...      DO.  I 

■*     II.  lit  pr^Mrallai.  ■ 

Ibr  tall  iy  aH  bodctditrt ;  or  taii  bg  mail,  poMi-paid,  oh  rtftipl  of  prite 

New  York ;  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1, 1,  A  6  Bond  StnnL 
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Herbert  Speer's  Miscellaneons  Worts. 


SOdAl*  STATZOB; 

Or,  th*  Conditlou  eiMntUl  to  Hamui  Hftppfnau  SpedAed,  and  the  First  of  Umb  ]>»- 
Toloped.    With  A  Notlee  of  the  Aathor.    ISmow    Cloth,  $9L0a 

**  The  preoent  Tohnne,  the  first  end  moot  popularly  written  of  all  the  anUMFs  vwks,  h 

has  an  interest  not  only  for  the  Intrlaslo  Talne  and  txnportanee  of  Its  dteensaloiis,  but 
SB  Ibreshsdowlmr  tho  philosophical  acbeme  which  it  hss  beoome  the  hosisess  of  hit 
llfo  to  onfold.  With  Tsrlotts  thlofS,  perhapa^  that  he  can  not  accept,  the  reader  wfQ 
find  the  mat  anbjeets  of  sodoty,  the  kws  of  aodal  growth  and  unproreflncst*  the 

a^ts,  dauns,  and  duUes  of  vartoas  classes  of  the  commonity,  and  the  phiJoeophy  ef 
neatlon,  government,  and  human  progress  eonddered  as  problema  of  sdenee,  and 
with  the  anther's  nsual  affluence  of  lIlii»tratlon  and  remarkable  powers  of  reeaoning. 
But  be  win  ftnrther  find  that  the  work  involves  a  ftmdamental  organising  thonght,  that 
of  JUvoMion,  which  has  become  the  central  and  gorenlng  idea  of  all  his  plilloaophleal 
labors.*'— .ImeHoifi  Jnlttfductory  Notice. 

nXUSTBATIOirS  OF  UmVEBSAL  PBOGBES8. 

ISmo.    Cloth,  tSUM). 

**  Thoae  who  have  raid  the  work  on  Edaeation  will  remeinber  the  analytic  temdeocy 
of  the  antbor^s  mind — hia  dear  perception  and  admirable  expositioD  of  &st  prtedplea 
—-his  wide  grssp  of  flicts— his  ludd  and  Tlgorons  style,  and  the  constant  and  eontroung 
bearing  of  the  discnssion  on  practical  resnlta.  These  traits  characterize  all  Mr.  8pen- 
esr*s  writings,  snd  mark  in  sn  eminent  degree  the  present  rohune.**— i^.  K  TViteiu. 

ESSAYS,  MORAL,  POUTICAL,  AUB  .fiSTHETIG. 

ISmo.    Qoth,  |2.0Qi 

**  These  eassys  Ibrm  a  new  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  most  ponalar  Inatallment 
of  the  inteUeotoal  beneflustions  of  thst  earnest  writer  and  proftmna  phUoaopher,  Her- 
bert Spencer.  There  is  s  remsrksble  union  of  the  speculaiive  and  practical  in  these 
papers.  They  are  tDe  fk>uit  of  studies  alike  economical  and  psychological ;  they  toodi 
the  problems  of  the  psssing  hour,  and  they  grasp  truths  of  universal  appUcaikm ;  they 
will  he  found  as  instructive  to  the  genersl  resdsr  ss  interesting  to  potttlosl  nod  sodsl 
Btodents."— iBoiton  lyanteHpt. 

THE  STUDT  OF  SOdOLOGT. 

12mo.    Cloth,  flilO. 

REGEXVT  DlSCUSSIOirS   IN   SCIENCE*  PHIIiOSOPHT, 

ANBMORAI& 

12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

EDUCATION  t  InteUeetnal*  Moral,  and  FfayvicaJ. 

Itmo.   Cloth,  $1.25;  chesp  sdition,  paper,  00  eents. 

FHHiOSOPHT  OF  STYUQ. 

12mo.    Flexible  doth,  00  cents. 


^or  taU  bif  aS  booktellen;  or  tmU  bff  maU^  poH-paHA,  on  noeipt  ^prte. 
New  York :  D.  APFLETON  k  CO.,  1,  S,  &  6  Bond  Straei. 


Herbert  Spencer's  Descriptive  Sociology. 

A  CYCLOPiEDU  OF  SOCIAL  FACTS; 


»K  AHV  CoKimnR  Bi 


■So.  I.-FtIcb,  tiJM. 
n&UBH,    CoupUtd  ud  Abiti«t6d  t>r  Jahi  Cdluh. 
Kb.  it.— Price,  •4.00. 

XaxiCABS,  CZHTKAL  UCERICUTB,  CHIBCHAB,  Md  f£K<mAH. 
CsmplM  lind  AUtneUd  br  Kioqus  Bcairno,  Ph.  D. 
Na.  nr.— Prico,  (4.W. 
LOVEIT  K&OEI,  HXSKITO  BACH,   ud    MALAYO-fOITRXSUV 

aArilM     CompUedud  AUtruUdbr  ^rofemr  l>cii«*"pU.A^ 
IVf" '<'£«•*•<     I     Nigrito  Eaeit.        I      Maltia-Polr»-     I     Buwou. 

Jidcw.  TmidiiiiIuii.  flonAowt.  Hew  ZoltBdan. 

ruBcUni.  Htv  CiltdoDl-  Budirlch  lilud-  Djiki. 

Tgddalia.  NawQiiUi«PH>-  Tnhlllut.  BnniUniii. 

AutnUuu.  I     S\!fmB*.         [pi*.      |      Toiigui.  ]     Haivu/. 

Ns.  IT.— Price,  flJIO. 

AJBICAI  BACEB,    CompUodmid  Ab>trKtedbjP»ta»TDn>cui,  ILA. 

Bnthniea.  I     Kiffln.  {      Coast  HFgiDHL  i     Ath»Bll». 

BolttiitaU.  EulAHcui.  Inlud  NFgivu.  I     Tnlahi 

BwpBru.  Coiiflo  r*uplB.  IMbvQUDa. 

Na.  T.— Priea,  •4.00. 

ASIATIC  IIACE3.    CoraplM  lai  AbMneted  br  ProfMKV  Owoui 

Anbfc  I     BUli.  I      Raeu.  i     K 

TodiL  Hintalt.  Bodo  ud  Dhliiult.       OiljUt. 

KhODlU^  KlRIL  MJlhinll.  KUDlKludllw. 

QoaAt.  I     KnUt.  I      KLcKhli.  ] 

No.  TI.-Price,  •4.00. 

AKESICAH  KACES.    CampUndwd  AbMnrtodbr  PmftawrDnHuii.ll.A. 

CbTnaokL  Cblppam,  GutaniTribH.  AbtpaMi. 

BukM.  nakoU*.  CaHbi.  PiUgoslui. 

CoDiuabH,  UuduL  Brndllui.  AiiEcuku, 

No.  TU.— Priee,  (4.00. 

HEBSEWBuid  PHCERIOIAVL  COmpUsd  ud  Ab4n<tod  bjEicausSiMir- 
»»,  Pt.  I>. 

N*.  nil,— Pries,  •9.00.    (DoDbla  Hnnbv.) 
TKEBCH.    Compiled  Bod  Ab>lnctiidb]-JAaairoi.un. 

K««  Ymk:  D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  1,  B,  &  E  BoDd  BtiMt. 


DYNAMIC  SOCIOLOGY, 

OB 

PPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  AS  EASED  UPON  STATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  LESS  COMPLEX  SCIENCES, 

By  XJB8TBB  F.  WASD,  A.VL 
0  Tols.,  12mo. Clotli,  t6.C 


'*  In  his  two  Tolmnes,  eoDtaioing  npward  of  1,800  pagot,  Mr.  Ward  takea  va 
fh>m  the  primordial  atom,  tbroofrti  the  three  etagee  of  Momic  anregation  Indi- 
cated hy  *  Coi!>mogeD J,* '  mogany/  aod  *  Soclogim j,*  to  the  cuDeiderailon  of  eoma 
of  the  moat  complex  pmblema  presented  to  the  fttudent  of  life,  mind,  morals, 
and  toclety.  Eapeciaily  iDtereHinf  are  Mr.  Ward's  reflecfiooi  upon  the  Re> 
prodactiTe  Forces,  which  he  very  sebslbly  and  saccessftilly  rindicates  fmm  the 
opprobriam  with  which  superficial  prejodice  has  sarroanded  them,  and  we  would 
partlcniarly  recommend  to  an  those  who  take  interest  in  social  questions,  and 
who  are  capabla  of  free  and  unbiased  thooi^ht,  hia  remarks  upon  Marriage  Inati- 
tations. 

**  We  are  glad  to  And  that  Mr.  Ward  atronsly  dissents  froin  the  rfews  ex- 
pressed with  such  carious  emphasis  bv  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  upon  the  subject  €it 
compulsory  state  education.  A  considerati<»n  of  the  matter,  means,  aad  method 
of  educitlon  brinn  to  Its  concUwicn  a  work  ftrom  which  all  readers,  whether  or' 
not  they  agree  with  the  doctrinea  therein  expounded,  can  not  ftil  to  derire  bene- 
fit, more  especially  if  the?  are  capable  of  bringing  to  its  consideration  a  mind 
divested  of  prejudice,  andf  only  desirous  of  the  tmu.*'— 7^  WutmintUr  Btviem, 

**  An  ambitious  but  alsA  an  important  work.  There  is  much  acute  psycho- 
lozlcal  obsenratlon  to  be  found  at  different  stages  of  the  argument  in  both  toI- 

are  marked  by  great  rigor  and  inde- 


uraes.  and  the  properly  sociological  views 
pendence  of  spirit**— Jnmt 


**  Mr.  Ward*s  preaentattmi  of  the  subject  is  simple,  clear,  systematic,  and 
courageous.  For  Its  preparation  he  has  explored  vast  fields  of  thoaght ;  and  his 
conclusions,  however  they  may  be  questioned,  can  not  be  ignored  by  those  who 
are  Interested  in  modem  phllosophv.  Ward's  '  Dynamic  Sociology  *  is  Anierica*s 
greatest  contribatioo  to  scientific  puiloaophy.**— iSdMos. 

**  Mr.  Ward  has  evidently  put  great  labor  and  thought  Into  his  two  volumea, 
and  has  produced  a  work  of^ interest  and  importance.  Be  does  not  limit  his 
effort  to  a  contribution  to  the  science  of  sociology.  He  believes  that  he  has  cm- 
tributed  somethinir  to  that  science,  but  thepurpose  of  his  book  Is  something  very 
distinct  and  something  more  than  ttiat.  He  believes  that  sociology  haa  already 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  can  he  end  ouirht  to  be  applied,  treated  as  an  arL 
and  he  urgas  that  *  the  state  *  or  government  now  has  a  new,  legitimate,  and 
p«^cnli«r  field  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence  to  promote  the  weliiire  of  men.** — 
Neto  York  Tlmss. 

**  This  Is  an  elaborate  undertaking,  conceived  in  a  praiseworthy  spirit.  It  Is 
the  latest  effort  to  open  a  pathway  ror  tlie  world's  true  advsnce— «  purpose  that 
has  inspired  the  noblest  minds  in  every  age  of  the  world.'*— T'As  Amtrkan, 

**  Mr.  Ward  makes  a  valiant  assault  upon  the  doctrine  ot  lait»ez:fidre^  and  In- 
sists upon  the  enlargement  of  stste  ftincnons,  believing  that  there  Is  more  dan> 
ger  that  the  world  will  not  be  governed  enough  than  that  it  will  be  governed  too 
much.  Mr.  Ward  maintains  his  position  with  cogent  logie  and  a  powerftil  array 
of  pertinent  hctM,^*—Chieaffo  InUr- Ocean. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  k  CO.,  1,  3,  &  6  Bond  Street. 
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